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PREFACE  TO  VOLUME  [I. 

This  Glossary  of  the  Tribes  .and  Castes  found  in  tho  Punjab, 
the  North-West  Frontier  Province  and  tho  Protected  Territories 
on  the  North-West  Frontior  of  India,  is  based  upon  the  works  of 
the  late  Sir  Donzil  Charles  -felf  Ibbetson,  K.C.S.f.,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Punjab  and  'its  Dependencies,  and  of  tho 
Hon’ble  Mr.  Edward  Douglas  Maclagan,  C.S.T.,  now  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Revenue  Department.  Sir 
Denzil  Ibbetson’s  Report  on  the  Punjab  Census  of  1881  was 
reprinted  as  Punjab  Ethnography.  Volume  ITT  of  the  present  com- 
pilation will  include  the  rest  of  this  Glossary,  and  Volume  I will 
comprise  the  valuable  chapters  of  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson’s  Report 
which  deal  with  the  Physical  Description  of  the  Punjab,  its  Reli- 
gions and  other  subjects,  supplemented  by  the  matter  contained 
in  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  Maclagan’s  Report  on  the  Punjab  Census  of 
1891,  and  from  other  sources. 

This  Glossary  embodies  some  of  the  materials  collected  in 
the  Ethnographic  Survey  of  India  which  was  begun  in  1900, 
under  the  scheme  initiated  by  Sir  Herbert  Risley,  K.C.T.E., 
C.S.I.,  but  it  has  no  pretensions  to  finality.  The  compiler’s  aim 
has  been  to  collect  facts  and  record  them  in  the  fullest  possible 
detail  without  formulating  theories  as  to  the  racial  elements  which 
have  made  the  population  of  the  modern  Punjab,  the  growth  of 
its  tribes  or  the  evolution  of  caste.  For  information  regard- 
ing the  various  theories  which  have  been  suggested  on  those 
topics  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  works  of  Sir  Alexande1’ 
Cunningham,*  Bellewf  and  Nesfield.* 

The  Census  Report  for  India,  1908,  and  The  Races  of  India 
may  also  be  referred  to  as  standard  works  on  these  subjects. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  add  to  Volume  III,  or  to  publish  as 
Volume  IV,  a subject-index  to  the  whole  of  the  present  work, 

* Archxological  Survey  Reports  : more  especially  Yols.  II,  V and  XIV  for  the  Punjab. 
Also  his  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  The  Buidhist  Perioi,  1871, 
f R ices  of  Afghanistan  and  Yusufzai. 

£ Brief  view  of  the  Caste  System  of  th ? Worth-Western  Rnvia'es  and  Oudh  : Allahabad,  1885, 


together  with  appendices  containing  exhaustive  lists  of  the 
numerous  sections,  septs  and  clans  into  which  the  tribes  and 
castes  of  these  Provinces  arc  divided. 

A fow  words  are  necessary  to  explain  certain  points  in  the 
Glossary.  To  ensure  brevity  the  compiler  has  avoided  constant 
repetition  of  the  word  “ District  ” e. '/.,  by  “ Lahore  ” the  District 
of  that  name  must  be  understood  thus  “ in  Lahore  ” is  equivalent 
to  the  “ in  the  District  of  Lahore,”  but  by  “ at  Lahore  ” is 
meant  “in  the  city  of  Lahore.” 

The  printing  of  the  name  of  a caste  or  tribe  in  capitals  in 
the  text  indicates  that  a reference  to  the  article  on  that  caste 
or  tribe  is  invited  for  fuller  information.  References  to  District 
or  »State  Gazetteers  should  be  taken  to  indicate  the  latest  editio  n 
of  the  Gazetteer  unless  the  contrary  is  stated.  References  to  a 
Settlement  llepnrt  indicate  the  standard  Report  on  the  Regular 
Settlement  of  the  District  in  the  absence  of  any  express  re- 
ference to  an  earlier  or  later  report. 

Certain  recognised  abbreviations  have  also  been  used,  e.g., 

J.R.A.S.,  ■for  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

J.A.S.B.,  for  the  Journal  of  the  (Royal)  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal. 

P.N.Q.,  for  Punjab  Notes  and  Queries,  1883-85. 

I.tf.Q.,  for  Indian  Notes  and  Queries,  ]88G. 

N.I.N.Q.,  for  North  Indian  Notes  and  Queries,  1891 -9G. 

E.H.I.,  for  Elliot’s  History  of  India. 

T.N.,  for  Raverty’s  Translation  of  the  Tabaqat-i-Nasiri. 

In  certain  districts  of  the  Punjab  lists  of  agricultural  tribes 
have  been  compiled  by  District  Officers  for  administrative  pur- 
poses in  connection  with  the  working  of  the  Punjab  Alienation 
of  Land  Act  (Punjab  Act  XIII  of  1900),  and  these  lists  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  present  Glossary  for  facility  of  reference. 

The  two  following  extracts  from  an  Address  delivered  by  the 
late  Sir  Denzil  lbbetson  onjbhe  Study  of  Anthropology  in  India  to 
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the  Anthropological  Society  of  Bombay  in  1 890  arc  re-printed 
here  as  of  permanent  interest  and  value  : — 

“ Another  scliome  which  suggested  itself  to  me  some  years  ago,  and 
met  with  the  approval  of  Sir  Charles  Elliot,  would,  I think,  greatly  simplify 
and  lighten  the  labour  of  recording  customs,  but  which  I unfortunately 
never  found  leisure  to  carry  out.  It  was  to  publish  typical  custom-sheets 
printed  with  a wide  margin  * The  printed  portion  would  give  a typical 
set  of,  say,  marriage  ceremonies,  divided  into  short  paragraphs,  one  for 
each  stage.  The  inquirer  would  note  opposite  each  paragraph  the  depar- 
tures from  the  typical  ceremonial  which  lie  found  to  obtain  among  the 
people  and  in  the  locality  under  inquiry.  The  main  lines  of  these  and 
similar  ceremonies  aro  common  to  many  tribes  over  a considerable  area, 
and  the  system,  which  is  of  course  capable  of  indefinite  expansion,  would 
save  a deal  of  writing,  would  suggest  inquiry,  would  be  a safeguard  against 
omissions,  and  above  all,  would  bring  differences  of  custom  into  prominence, 

****** 

u And  now  I have  come  to  the  fourth  and  last  head  of  my  discourse, 
and  yon  will,  I am  sure,  be  relieved  to  know  that  I shall  be  brief.  Wliat 
is  the  use  of  it  all  ? I must  premise  that  no  true  student  ever  asks  himself 
such  a question.  To  some  of  you,  I fear,  I shall  appear  profane,  but  I take 
it  that  the  spirit  which  animates  the  true  scholar  is  the  same  in  essence  as 
that  which  possesses  the  coin-collector  or  the  postage  stamp  maniac.  He 
yearns  for  more  knowledge,  not  because  he  proposes  to  put  it  to  any 
definite  use  when  he  has  possessed  himself  of  it,  but  because  he  has  not 
got  it,  and  hates  to  be  without  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a question  which,  if 
we  do  not  ask  ourselves,  others  will  ask  for  us,  and  it  behoves  us  to  have 
our  answer  ready.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  assert  of  any 
addition,  however  apparently  insignificant,  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge, 
that  it  will  not  turn  out  to  be  of  primary  importance.  The  whole  fabric 
of  the  universe  is  so  closely  interwoven,  mesh  by  mesh,  that  at  whatever 
out-of-the-way  corner  we  may  begin  unravelling,  we  may  presently  assist 
in  the  loosening  of  some  knot  which  has  barred  the  progress  of  science. 
What  Philistine  would  look  with  other  than  contempt  upon  the  study  of 
the  shapes  of  fancy  pigeons,  of  the  markings  of  caterpillars  and  butterflies, 
and  of  the  respective  colourings  of  cock  and  hen  birds.  Yet  from  these 
three  sources  have  been  drawn  the  most  vivid  illustrations  and  the  strong- 
est proofs  of  a theory  the  epoch-making  nature  of  which  we  are  hardly 
able  to  appreciate,  because  it  has  already  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
intellectual  equipment  of  every  thinking  man.  But  we  need  not  trust  to 
the  vagueness  of  the  future  for  evidence  of  the  value  of  our  studies  in 
India.  They  have  already  cast  a flood  of  light  upon  the  origin  and  nature 
of  European  tenures,  and  they  have  even  modified  the  course  of  British 
legislation.  I do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  say  that,  had  we  known 
nothing  of  land  tenures  in  India,  the  recognition  of  tenant  right  in  Ulster 
would  have  been  indefinitely  postponed.” 

The  scientific  spirit  which  inspired  the  above  remarks  laid 
the  foundations  of  all  anthropological  research  in  the  Punjab  and 

# This  method  was  adopted  in  carrying  out  the  Ethnographic  Survey  in  these  Provinces, 
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North-West  Frontier  Province.  The  practical  importance  of  an 
intensive  study  of  the  minutest  data  in  the  popular  religion, 
folk-lore,  traditions,  survivals  and  superstitions  cannot  be  easily 
exaggerated,  and  the  present  writer  is  convinced  that  nothing  but 
a closer  study  of  them  will,  for  example,  reconcile  the  apparently 
hopeless  inconsistencies  of  the  Punjab  customary  law. 
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Glossary 

OP 

Punjab  Tribes  and  Castes. 


A 

Abazai,  a section  of  tho  Yusufzai  Pathans,  found  in  Buner. 

Abba  Keel,  one  of  the  six  septs  of  the  Baizai  clan  of  tho  Akozai  Yusufzai 
Pallidas,  found  in  Pesh&war. 

Abbassi,  tho  name  of  the  ruling  family  of  the  Daudpotrds  who  are 
Nawabs  of  Bahawalpur  and  claim  descent  from  tho  Abbasside  dynasty 
of  Egypt:  soe  D&udpotrd  and  Kalhord,. 

Abdal,  a small  caste  of  Muhammadans  fouud  in  K&ngra  and  the 
JaswAn  Dun  of  Hoshiarpur.  The  Abd&ls  arc  divided  into  12  tolls 
or  septs.  The  Abdels  of  Kangra  do  not  associate  with  thoso  of 
Sukhdr  and  Nurpur.  The  Abddls  are  beggars  and  wandering 
singers,  performing  especially  at  Rajput  funerals,  at  which  they 
precede  the  body  singing  and  playing  dirges,  ben  or  birldp.  In 
the  time  of  the  Raj&s  when  any  R&jput  was  killed  in  battle  and 
the  news  reached  his  home,  they  got  his  clothes  and  used  to 
wear  them  while  singing  his  dirge.  Thus  they  sang  dirges  for 
Rctm  Singh,  wazir  of  Nurpur,  and  Sham  Singh,  AtAriwAlA,  who  had 
fought  against  tho  British,  and  for  RAjd,  Rai  Singh  of  Chamba. 
The  Abdals  now  sing  various  songs  and  attend  RAjput  weddings. 
They  are  endogamous.  Abdal  means  ‘lieutenant*  (sec  Platts* 
Hind . Didy „ s . v.)  and  is  tho  name  of  a class  of  wandering 
Muhammadan  saints.*  Whether  there  is  any  connection  between 
the  name  and  the  Chihil  Abddl  of  Islamic  mythology  docs  not 
appear.  For  the  Abdals  in  Bengal  see  Risley,  People  of  India , 
pp.  76  and  119. 

Abdal,  an  Aram  clan  (agricultural),  found  in  Montgomery. 

Abdali,  (1)  a term  once  applied  generally  to  all  Afghans  ( q . r.),  but 
now  apparently  obsolete : (2)  the  name  of  a famous  family  of  tho 
Saddozai  Path&ns  which  gave  Afghanistan  its  first  Afghan  dynasty: 
Now  known  as  Durrani,  this  family  belonged  to  the  Sarbani  branch 
of  the  Afghdns,  and  is  believed  by  them  to  derive  its  name  from  Abddl 
or  Avd&l  bin  Tarfn  bin  Sharkhabun  b . Sarban  b . Qais,  who  received 
this  name  from  Kwhdja  Abii  Ahmad,  an  abddl\  or  saint  of  the  ChishtiA 

* It  is  the  plur.  of  badal , ‘ substitute,’  and  the  Abdal,  40  in  number,  take  the  fifth  place 
in  the  Sufi  hierarchical  order  of  saints  issuing  from  the  great  Qutb,  Also  called  'Rukabi/ 

‘ guardians/  they  reside  in  Syria,  bring  rain  and  victory  and  avert  calamity  : Encyclopedia 
oj  Islam , s . v.  p.  69. 
t See  Abdal  supra. 


2 Abdali — Adam  Ehel. 

order.  Driven  from  their  lands  near  Qandalnir  by  the  Ghalzai,  the 
Alxhili  had  long  been  settled  near  Herdt,  but  were  restored  by  Nddir 
Shah  to  their  old  homo,  and  when  Ahmad  Sh&h  became  king  at 
Qandahar  his  tribe  served  as  a nucleus  for  the  now  empire.  Influenced 
by  a faqir  named  Sabar  Shah  he  took  the  title  of  Durr-i-durrdn, 

‘ pearl  of  pearls/  The  two  principal  Abdali  clans  are  the  Popalzai, 
(to  which  belonged  the  royal  section,  the  Sadozai)  and  the  Barakzai : 
M.  Long  worth  Dames  in  EncycL  of  Islam,  p.  G7. 

Abdalke,  a Kharrai  clan  (agricultural),  found  in  Montgomery. 

AuDiiur  {avadhuta)*  a degree  or  class  of  the  celibate  Gosains  who  live  by 
begging.  They  are  wanderers,  as  opposed  to  tho  malddri  or  asanddri 
class.  See  Gosain. 

Aurika,  the  modern  Ahir  ( q . t\). 

Abhapanthi,  one  of  tho  12  orders  or  schools  of  tho  Jogis  ( q . v.). 

Abkal,  a sept  of  K&jputs,  descended  from  Wahgal,  a son  of  Sangar  Chand, 
16th  Rdja  of  Kahlur. 

Adlana,  (1)  a Jat  clan  (agricultural),  found  in  Multan  : (2)  a branch  of  the 
Kharrals,  found  in . Montgomery  and  the  Minchindbdd  nizamat  of 
Bahawalpur. 

Abra,  an  ancient  tribe  of  Jat  status  found  in  Sindh  and  the  Bahdwalpur 
State.  It  is  credited  with  having  introduced  the  arts  of  agriculture 
into  the  south-west  Punjab  and  Sindh  in  the  proverb 

Karn  bakhshe  hiror. 

Abra  bahhshe  hal  di  or. 

‘Let  Rdjd  Karn  give  away  crore  of  rupees,  the  Abra  will  give  what 
ho  earns  by  the  plough/ 

The  tribe  is  also  said  to  bo  an  offshoot  of  tho  Sammas  and  is 
linmerous  in  Bahawalpur. 

Abui,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural),  found  in  Multan, 

Abwani,  a Pathdu  clan  (agricultural),  found  in  Amritsar. 

Acha  Khel,  an  important  clan  of  the  Marwat  Pathans,  found  in 
Bannu. 

Achi-lamo  (Tibetan),  a group  of  actors,  singers  and  dancers,  found 
in  Kanawar.  They  wear  masks  of  skin  with  conch  shells  for 
eyes  and  a dress  to  which  woollen  cords  are  so  attached  that  in 
dancing  they  spread  out.  The  women  play  a largo  tambourine,  and 
tho  men  a small  drum  shaped  like  an  hour-glass.  Parties  of  five, 
— two  men,  two  women  and  a boy— perform  their  dance. 

Achran,  an  agricultural  clan,  found  in  Shdhpui\ 

Acharj(a),  see  under  Brahman : syn.  Mahabrahman. 

Adam  Ivuel,  one  of  the  eight  principal  clans  of  the  Afridi  Pathans: 
said  to  be  neither  Gar  nor  Samil  in  politics.  They  have  four 
septs— Hassan  Khel,  Jaw&ki,  Galli  and  Ashu  Khel. 

* Avadhuta  is  also  the  name  of  a Vaishnava  sect.  Ramanand  founded  the  Ramavvat  sect 
whom  he  called  Avadhuta,  because  his  followers  had  ‘ shaken  oil  * the  bounds  of  narrow- 
mindedness. To  this  sect  belonged  Tulsi  Das,  one  of  whose  works  was  tho  Vairagya*Sandi* 
pani  or  ‘ kindling  of  continence/  {Notts  on  Tuhi  Dds,  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Grierson.  Indian 
Antiquary,  1893,  p.  227), 
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Adan  Shahi—Ahangar. 

Adan  Shahi,  a Sikh  sect  or,  moro  correctly,  order,  founded  by  Adan 
Sh4h,  a disciple  of  Kanhyft  Ldl,  the  founder  of  the  Sewapanthi8 
(q.V.), 

Adh-nath,  ono  of  the  12  orders  or  schools  of  tho  Jogis  (q.  v.). 

Admal,  a sept  of  the  Gakkhars  ( q . v.). 

A'DPANTni,  possibly  a title  of  those  Sikhs  who  adhere  to  the  original 
( adi ) faith  (or  to  tho  ddi-granth)  : cf.  Census  Report,  1891,  § 88, 
but  see  Adh-n&th. 

Advait,  a Hindu  sect  which  maintains  tho  unity  of  the  soul  with  God 
after  death. 

Afghan,  pi.  Afaghina:  syn.  Rohilla  or  Roliela  and  Pathdn  ( q . v-).  The 
earliest  historical  mention  of  the  Afghans  occurs  under  the  year 
1024  A.  D.  (414-15  Hijri)  when  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  made  a raid 
into  the  mountains  inhabited  by  the  Afghani  an— after  his  return 
from  India  to  Ghazni — plundered  them  and  carried  off  much  booty.* 
Afghan  tradition  makos  Kashighar  or  ShawAl  their  earliest  seat, 
and  the  term  Afghanistan  or  land  of  the  Afghans  is  said  to  be, 
strictly  speaking,  applicable  to  the  mountainous  country  between 
Qandahdr  and  the  Derajdt,  and  between  Jalaldbad  and  tho 
Khaibar  valley  on  the  north  and  Siwi  and  Dadar  on  the  south, 
but  it  is  now  generally  used  to  denote  the  kingdom  of  Afghanis- 
tan. The  Afghans  used  to  be  termed  Abdalis  or  Awdalis  from 
Malik  Abdal  under  whom  they  first  emerged  from  the  Sulaimdn 
Range  and  drove  the  K&firs  or  infidels  out  of  the  KAbul  valley. 
(See  also  s.  v.  Pathan,  Bangash,  Dildz&k).  By  religion  tho 
Afghans  are  wholly  Muhammadan  and  claim  as  their  peculiar 
saint  the  c Afghan  Qutb/  Khw&jah  Qutb-ud-din,  Bakhtidr,  Kaki 
of  Ush  (near  Baghdad)  who  probably  gave  his  name  to  the  Qutb 
Mindr  at  Delhi. 

Agabi,  Agri  or  Agaria  “a  worker  in  salt,”  from  agara , salt-pan.  Tho  Agaris 
are  the  salt-makers  of  R&jputana  and  of  the  east  and  south-east  Punjab, 
and  would  appear  to  be  a true  caste.t  In  Gurgaon  they  are  said  to 
claim  descent  from  the  R&jputs  of  Chittaur.  All  are  Hindus,  and 
found  especially  in  the  Sult&npur  tract  on  the  common  borders  of  Delhi, 
Rohtak  and  Gurgaon,  where  they  make  salt  by  evaporating  the  brackish 
water  of  the  wells.  Socially  they  rank  below  the  Jdts,  but  above  Lohdrs. 
A proverb  says  : “ The  a k}  the  jawdsa,  tho  Agari  and  the  cartman — when 
the  lightning  flashes  these  give  up  the  ghost,”  apparently  because  the  rain 
which  is  likely  to  follow  would  dissolve  their  salt.  Cf.  Nungar. 

Aogarwal,  a sub-easte  of  the  Bduias  ( q . t>.). 

Agir,  a doubtful  synonym  of  Agari  ( q . r.). 

Aowana,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural),  found  in  Mnlt&n. 

Ahangar,  a blacksmith. 

* For  fuller  details  see  the  admirable  articles  by  Mr.  Longworth  Dames  on  Afghanistan 
and  Afrfdi  in  tho  Encyclopaedia  of  Isl&m  (London:  Luzac  & Co.)  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication. 

t But  tho  Agaris  are  also  said  to  be  a mero  sub«casto  of  tho  Kumhars.  In  Ivumaon  dgari 
means  an  “ iron-smolter  *’ : N.  I.  N.  Q.  I.,  §§  214,  217.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Agra  derives 
its  name  from  the  Agaris,  as  thero  is  an  Agra  in  the  Peshawar  valley.  For  an  account  of  tho 
salt-industry  in  Gurgaon,  see  Gurgaon  Gazetteer,  1884,  page  57. 
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Ahari—Alur . 


Ahar/,  a doubtful  synonym  of  Aheri  ( q . u.). 

Aher/  (a),  Herb  Ah&ri  (?),  an  out-caste  and  often  vagrant  tribe,  found  in  the 
south-east  Punjab,  and  originally  immigrant* *  from  Rdjputana,  especi- 
ally Jodhpur  and  Bikdner.  Tlio  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
her , a herd  of  cattle,  but  the  Aheri,  who  appears  to  be  usually 
called  Heri  in  the  Punjab,  is  by  heredity  a hunter  and  fowler.  He 
is  however  ordinarily  a labourer,  especially  a reaper,  and  even  culti- 
vates land  in  Hissdr,  while  in  Karnal  he  makes  saltpetre.*  In  ap- 
pearance and  physique  Alieris  resemble  Baurias,  but  they  have  no 
dialect  of  their  own,  and  are  not,  as  a body,  addicted  to  crime. 

Of  their  numerous  gots  the  following  are  found  in  the  Bdwal 


nizamat  of  Ndbha 
Bhata. 

Gahchand. 

Panwdl. 

Chdhurwdl. 

Ghaman. 

Rathor. 

Charan. 

Goga). 

Sdgaria. 

Chanddlia. 

Gotdld. 

Sailingia. 

Deklita. 

Hajipuria. 

Samel  wdl. 

Dahinwal. 

Jhindia. 

Sandlas. 

Dalimiwal. 

Junbal. 

Sdrsut. 

Dharoria. 

Mahta. 

Sendhi. 

Dharuheria.  | 

Mewal. 

The  Aheris  are  almost  all  Hindus,  but  in  the  Phulkidn  States  a few 
are  Sikhs.  Besides  the  other  village  deities  they  worship  the  goddess 
Masdni  and  specially  affect  Bdbdji  of  Kohmand  in  Jodhpur  and 
Khetrpdl.  In  marriage  four  gots  are  avoided,  and  widow  re-marriage 
is  permitted.  All  their  rites  resemble  those  of  the  Dhdnaks,t  and 
Chamarwd  Brahmans  officiate  at  their  weddings  and  like  occasions. 
The  Ndik9,  who  form  a superior  class  among  the  Heris,  resemble 
them  in  all  respects,  having  the  same  gots  and  following  the  same 
pursuits,  but  the  two  groups  do  not  intermarry  or  even  take  water 
from  each  other’s  hands.  On  the  other  hand  the  Aheri  is  said  to 
be  dubbed  Thori  as  a term  of  contempt,  and  possibly  the  two  tribes 
are  really  the  same. 

For  accounts  of  the  Aheris  in  the  United  Provinces,  see  Elliot’s 
Glossary . 

Ahir.  The  name  Ahir  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  abhira , a 
milkman,  but  various  other  folk  etymologies  are  current.  J 

The  Ahirs’  own  tradition  as  to  their  origin  is,  that  a Brahman  once 
took  a Vaisya  girl  to  wife  and  her  offspring  were  pronounced  amat* 
sangyd  or  outcast ; that  again  a daughter  of  the  amat-sangyas  married 
a Brahman,  and  that  her  offspring  were  called  abhirs  ( i.e Gopds  or 
herdsmen),  a word  corrupted  into  Ahir. 

They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  south  of  Dehli,  Gurgdon,  and  Rohtak 
and  the  Phulkidn  States  bordering  upon  these  districts,  and  in  this 

• Aheris  also  work  in  reeds  and  grass,  especially  at  making  winnowing-baskets  and 
stools  of  reed. 

+ The  Aherfs  claim  that  they  will  not  take  water  from  a Dhinak,  as  the  Chuhras  do. 
Yet  they  rank  no  higher  than  the  latter,  since  they  eat  dead  animals,  although  they  will 
not  remove  filth. 

J One  of  these  is  ahi-dry  “ snake-killer, due  to  the  fact  that  Sri  Krishna  had  once  killed 

* snake.  But  according  to  the  Mad-Bhagwat,  Askand  10,  Addhiyae  17,  Sri  Krishna  did'jou 
kill  the  snake,  but  brought  it  out  of  the  Jumna. 
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limited  tract  they  form  a considerable  proportion  of  tho  whole  popula- 
tion. 

The  first  historical  mention  of  tho  Abhiras  occurs  in  the  confused 
statements  of  tho  Vishnu  Parana  concerning  them  and  the  Sakas, 
Yavanas,  Bahlikas  and  other  outlandish  dynasties  which  succeeded 
the  Andhras  in  the  3rd  contury  A.  D. 

In  the  4th  contury  tho  Abhiras,  Arjundyanas  and  Mdlavas  are  de- 
scribed as  republican  tribes  settled  in  eastern  Rdjpntdna  and  Malwa.* 

They  are  divided  into  three  khdnps  or  sub-castes  : — 

(1)  the  Nandbansi , who  call  themselves  the  offspring  of  Nandd,  the 
foster-father  of  Sri  Krishna.t 

(2)  the  Jddubansi , who  claim  to  be  descendants  of  the  Yadu,  a 
nomadic  race. 

(3)  the  Gualbansiy  who  say  that  they  are  descended  from  the  Gudld 

or  ‘ herdsman } dynasty  and  the  Gopis,  who  danced  with  the 
god  Krishna  in  the  woods  of  Bindraban  and  Gokal. 

The  Jadubansi  Ahirs  are  mostly  found  in  tho  Ahirwatif  and  Haridna, 
while  the  Nandbansis  and  Gudlbansis  are  found  in  Mathura  and 
Bindraban. 

All  three  sub-castes  are  endogamous  and  avoid  four  gots  in  marriage. 

The  gots  of  the  Jddubansis  are : — 


1. 

Abliiryd. 

21. 

Jharudhyd. 

39. 

Lanba. 

2. 

Bachhwalyd, 

22. 

Kakrdlyd. 

40. 

Lodiya. 

3. 

Balwan. 

23. 

Kakudhya. 

41. 

Mahla. 

4. 

Bhankaryd. 

24. 

Kalalyd. 

42. 

Mandhdr. 

5. 

Bhogwaryd. 

25. 

Kalgdn. 

43. 

Mitha. 

6. 

Bhunkaldn. 

26. 

Kdnkas, 

44. 

Mohal. 

7. 

Bhusaryd. 

27. 

Karera. 

45. 

Nagary  a. 

8. 

Bhusld. 

28. 

Khdlod. 

46. 

Narbdn. 

9. 

Chatasya. 

29. 

Kharotya. 

47. 

Notiwdl. 

10. 

Chura. 

30. 

Kbarpara. 

48. 

Pacharya. 

11. 

Dabar. 

31. 

Khatodhya  from 

49. 

Sanp. 

12. 

Dahiyd. 

Khatode  inPatidla. 

50. 

Sonaryd. 

13. 

Datarli. 

32. 

Khiswa. 

51. 

Sultdnya. 

14. 

Dlioliw&l. 

33. 

Khold. 

52. 

Thokardn. 

15. 

Dhundald. 

34. 

Khorryd. 

53. 

Tohdnid. 

16. 

Dumdolyd. 

35. 

Khosa. 

54. 

Tundak. 

17. 

Harbald. 

36. 

Khurmya, 

55. 

Solangia,  original- 

18. 

Jadam, 

37. 

Kinwctb 

ly  Solan ki  Rdjputs. 

19. 

Jdnjaryd. 

33. 

Kosalyd  from  Kosli 

20. 
* \T 

Jarwab 

A Qrn  db  A n l 17  ■»*  < 

in  Rohtak. 

t Sri  Krishna,  through  fear  of  Raji  Kans,  was  changed  for  Nands  daughter  and  so 
brought  up  by  him.  Nand  was  an  Ahir  ; Krishna,  a Kshatrya.  JAdu  was  the  son  of  Jagat 
from  whom  Krishna  was  descended,  and  the  Jadubansf  also  claim  descent  from  him  S * 
t Another  account  says  that  the  Ahirwati  is  held  by  the  Jadubansf  and  Nandbansf 
who  smoke  together,  whereas  the  Gualbansi  will  not  smoke  with  them  (in  spite  of  the 
latters’  inferiority). 

It  ia  not  easy  to  define  the  boundaries  of  Ahirwati.  It  includes  Rewan  and  the  country 
to  the  west  of  it ; Rith  or  Bighauta  lying  to  the  south-west  of  that  town  and  apparently 
overlapping  it  since  Narnaul  appears  to  lie  in  the  Kith  as  well  as  in  tho  Ahfrwatf.  J 
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Ahir  origins. 


56.  Bhanotra,  originally  Nathawat  Rajputs,  from  Arnla  Bhanera 
in  Jaipur:  their  ancestor  committed  murder  and  fled,  finding  a refuge 
with  tho  Ahirs  : and 


57.  Ddyar,  originally  Tuii war  Rajputs  till  995  Sambat : the  legend 
is  that  Anangpal  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Kalu  R&ja  of 
Dhdrdnagar,  but  her  husband  gave  her  vessels  for  her  separate  use,  and 
sho  complained  to  her  father.  Anangpal  would  have  attacked  his 
son-in-law  but  his  nobles  dissuaded  him,  and  so  he  treacherously  invited 
Kdlu  to  his  second  daughter’s  wedding.  Kdlu  came  with  his  four 
brothers,  Parrnar,  Nil,  Bhawan  and  Jagpdl,  but  they  learnt  of  the  plot 
and  fled  to  the  Ahirs,  from  whom  Kdlu  took  a bride  and  thus  founded 
the  Ddyar  got . 

Some  of  the  Nandbansx  gots  are  : — 


1.  Bachhwdl. 

2.  Harbanwal. 

3.  Kaholi. 


7. 


4. 

5. 

6. 

Sanwaryd. 


Khatban. 

Pacharyd. 

Rabar. 


The  Ahirs  again  give  their  name  to  tho  Ahirwati  dialect,  which  is 
spoken  in  the  tract  round  Ndrnaul,  Kanaudh  and  Rewdri.  It  differs 
littlo,  if  at  all,  from  the  ordinary  Hindi  of  the  south-east  Punjab  ; * for 
a full  account  of  it  and  its  local  varieties  the  reader  must  be  referred  to 
tho  Linguistic  Survey  of  Indict , Vol.  IX,  pp.  49 — 51  and  233—241. 

The  Ahirs  are  all  Hindus,  but  in  spite  of  their  traditional  connec- 
tion with  Sri  Krishna, + they  affect  Shivaji,  Devi  and  Tbdkarji.  They 
also  worship  Bandeo,  whose  shrine  is  at  Raipur  in  the  Bawal  nizamat 
of  Ndbha  and  who  is  said  to  be  a black  snake : hence  no  Ahir  will  kill 
a black  snake.  In  Saharanpur  their  marriage  deities  are  Brahn  and 
Bar  deotcis,  but  no  traces  of  these  cults  are  noted  in  the  Punjab.  J 

Ahir  women  dress  differently  to  those  of  the  Jdt  tribes,  wearing 
red  and  yellow  striped  gowns,  with  a shawl  of  red  muslin.  But  in 
Jind  they  are  said  to  wear  a gown  (lengha)  of  blue  cloth. 

The  Ahirs  were  probably  by  origin  a pastoral  caste,  but  in  the 
Punjab  they  are  now  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  and  stand  in 
quite  the  first  rank  as  husbandmen,  being  as  good  as  the  Kamboh 
and  somewhat  superior  to  the  Jafc.  They  are  of.  the  same  social 
standing  as  the  Jdt  and  Gujar,  who  will  eat  and  smoke  with  them; 
but  they  have  not  been,  at  any  rate  within  recent  times,  the  dominant 
race  in  any  considerable  tract.  Perhaps  their  nearest  approach  to 
such  a position  was  in  the  State  of  Rampur  near  Rewdri,  whose  last 
chief,  Rao  Tula  Rdm,  mutinied  in  1857  and  lost  his  state.  His  family 
still  holds  a jdgir  and  its  members  are  addressed  as  Rao,  a title  which 
is  indeed  grateful  to  every  Ahir. 

They  are  industrious,  patient,  and  orderly;  and  though  they 
are  ill  spoken  of  in  the  proverbs  of  the  country  side,  yet  that  is  prob- 
ably only  because  the  Jdt  is  jealous  of  them  as  being  even  better 
cultivators  than  himself.  Thus  they  say  in  Rohtak  : “ Kosli  (the  head 


* C.  R.  1891,  p.  263. 

t Still,  according  to  Mr.  Maclagan,  Krishna  is  their  patron,  C.  R.  1891,  p.  120.  Moreover, 
they  adopt  Brahman  or  Bairagi  gurus , receiving  from  them  a kanthi  (necklace)  and  the 
Krishna-mantra  in  return  for  a bhet  or  jpuja  of  Rs  2 or  3. 
t N.  I.  N.  Q.  IV  § 460. 
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village  of  the  Ahirs)  has  fifty  brick  houses  and  sovoral  thousand 
swaggerers."  So  in  Delhi : “ Rather  be  kicked  by  a Rajput  or  stumble 

uphill,  than  hope  anything  from  a jackal,  spear  grass,  or  an  Ahir”  ; 
and  again:  “ All  castes  are  God's  creatures,  but  threo  castes  aro 

ruthless,  when  they  get  a chance  they  have  no  shame : the  whore, 
tho  Bdnya,  and  the  Ahir.''  The  phrase  Ahir  bc-pir  refers  to  their  sup- 
posed faithlessness.  But  these  stigmas  are,  now-a-days  at  least,  wholly 
undeserved. 

Their  birth,  death  and  marriage  ceremonies  are  like  those  of  tho 
Mdlis,  Gujars  and  Jats,  Karewa  is  permissible,  but  in  Jind,  it  is  said, 
a widow  may  not  marry  her  husband's  elder  brother  and  this  is  also 
the  case  in  Gurgdon,  where  some  of  the  higher  Ahir  families  disallow 
widow  re-marriage  in  toto * * * § and  hold  aloof  from  other  Ahirs.  Like 
the  Rajputs  the  Ahirs  recognise  concubinage,  and  a father  has  a right 
to  the  guardianship  of  a concubine's  son  ( suretwdl ),  but  ho  does  not 
inherit.  The  Ahirs  who  disallow  widow  re-marriage  also  follow  tho 
rule  of  chitndavand.  + 

They  eat  kachchi  and  pakki  with  all  Brahmans  and  Vaisyas,  but  tho 
latter  do  not  eat  kachchi  from  them.  They  will  eat  kachchi  with  Raj- 
puts, Jats,  Hindu  Gujars,  Roys,  Sunars  and  Tarkhans,  whilo  the  latter 
eat  also  with  tho  former.  They  do  not  eat  flesh.  J 

In  and  around  Delhi  city  the  Ahir  is  also  known  as  Ghosi  and 
claims  descent  from  Nandji,  adoptod  father  of  Krishna  (Kanhyaii). 
Anciently  called  Gwdlds  tho  Ahirs  were  called  Ghosi  after  their  conver- 
sion to  Isldm§,  but  any  cowman  or  milkseller  is  also  called  ghosi . 
The  principal  Ahir  or  Ghosi  gots  aro  : — 

Mukhia||  which  ranks  highest  of  all  the  gots . 

Charia  (graziers). 

Ghur-charlid  (cavalry  men)  and  Kasab. 

Tho  Hindu  Ghosi  customs  resemble  those  of  the  Hindu  Rajputs.  A 
Gaur  Brahman  officiates  at  tho  pliera  rite  in  marriage.  The  Ghosi 
havo  a system  of  panches  and  hereditary  chaudhris . If  one  of  tho 
latter's  line  fail,  his  widow  may  adopt  a son  to  succeed  him,  or,  failing 
such  adoption,  tho  panch  elects  a fit  person. 

A very  full  description  of  the  Ahirs  will  bo  found  in  Elliott’s  Races  of  the  North-Wett 
Provinces,  and  also  in  Shcrring,  I,  332  1!. 

Ahlawat,  a Jdt  tribe,  said  to  be  descended  from  a Chauhdn  Rajput  who 
came  from  Sambhar  in  Jaipur  some  30  generations  ago.  From  him 
sprang  tho  Ahldwat,  Olian,  Birina,  JVIdre,  and  Jun  Jdts  who  do  not 
intermarry.  The  tribo  is  found  in  Rohtak,  Delhi,  and  Karndl.  Its 
mombers  worship  a common  ancestor  called  Sadu  Deb. 


*P.  c.  L.  II.,  p,  132. 

t Ibid . p.  137. 

% Ibid.  p.  138. 

§ Tho  meaning  appears  to  be  that  any  Muhammadan  who  became  a cowman  by  trade  was 
called  Ghosi,  and  that  this  name  then  became  applied  to  any  Ahir  or  Gwala,  so  that  we  now 
find  the  Hindu  Ahir  as  well  as  his  Muhammadan  competitor  commonly  called  Ghosi. 

||  Mukhia,  1 spokesman,’  is  also  a title  given  to  a leading  member  of  tho  caste,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  equivalent  to  c haudhri. 
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Ahl-i-Hadis—  Ahmadzai. 


Ahl-i-Hadis,  or  “People  of  the  Tradition,”  formerly  styled  Wah&bis 
from  the  namo  of  their  founder.  The  Ahl-i-Hadis  are  Musalman 
purists.  “They  accept  the  six  books  of  traditions  as  collected  by  the 
Sunnis,  but  reject  the  subsequent  glosses  of  the  fathers^  and  the  voice 
of  the  church,  and  claim  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  right  of  private 
interpretation.  They  insist  strongly  upon  the  unity  of  God,  which 
doctrine  they  say  has  been  endangered  by  the  reverence  paid  by  the 
ordinary  Musalmdn  to  Muhammad,  to  the  Im&ms  and  to  saints ; and 
forbid  the  offering  of  prayer  to  any  prophet,  priest  or  saint,  even  as  a 
mediator  with  the  Almighty.  They  condemn  the  sepulchral  honours 
paid  to  holy  men,  and  illumination  of,  visits  to,  and  prostration  before, 
their  shrines,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  destroy  the  domes  erected  over 
their  remains.  They  call  the  rest  of  the  Muhammadans  “ Mushrik,” 
or  those  who  associate  another  with  God,  and  strenuously  proclaim  that 
Muhammad  was  a mere  mortal  man.  They  disallow  the  smoking  of 
tobacco  as  unlawful,  and  discountenance  the  use  of  rosaries  or  beads. 
Apparently  they  insist  much  upon  the  approaching  appearance  of  the 
last  Imdm  Mahdi  preparatory  to  the  dissolution  of  the  world.  Politically 
their  most  important  and  obnoxious  opinion  is  that  they  are  bound 
to  wage  war  against  all  infidels.  The  orthodox  deny  them  the  title  of 
Musalmans.” 

A full  history  of  the  “ Ahl-i-Hadis  ” is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
article.  Its  founder,  Abdul-Wahhab,  was  born  in  Nejd  in  1691  A.  D., 
and  his  successors  reduced  the  whole  of  Nejd  and  then  overran  the 
Hijaz.  In  1809  their  piracies  compelled  the  Government  of  Bombay 
to  capture  their  stronghold  on  the  coast  of  Kirman,  and  in  181 1-1 8 the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  beheaded  their  chief  and  reduced  them  to  political 
insignificance.  Their  doctrines  were  introduced  into  India  by  Sayyid 
Ahmad  Shah  of  Rai  Bareli,  originally  a free-booter  who,  after  a visit 
to  Arabia,  proceeded  to  the  North-West  Frontier,  and  there,  in  1826, 
proclaimed  a jihad,  or  religious  war  against  the  Sikhs.  His  extra- 
ordinary ascendency  over  the  tribes  of  the  Peshdwar  Border  and  his 
four  years’  struggle,  not  wholly  unsuccessful,  with  the  Durr&nis  on  the 
one  hand  and  on  the  other  with  the  Sikhs,  and  his  ultimate  defeat  and 
death  are  described  in  James’  Settlement  Report  of  Peshawar  (pp. 
43-44)  and  more  fully  in  Belle w’s  History  of  Yusuf zai  (pp.  83—402). 
Patna  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  sect  in  India,  but  it  has  also  colonies 
at  Polosi  on  the  Indus  and  at  Sittana  and  Malka  in  Yusufzai  beyond 
Buner. 

[For  a general  history  of  ( The  Wah&bis  in  India  9 see  three  articles  in 
Selections  from  the  Calcutta  Review , by  E.  J.  O’Kinealy]. 

AhL-i-Hunud,  (i)  Indians  : lit.  ( people  of  the  Indians 5 (Hunfid/pl.  of  Hindi, 
Catafago’s  Arabic  Dicty.  st  v%  Hunud)  ; (ii)  Hindus,  as  opposed  to 
Muhammadans. 

AhLuwaLU,  one  of  the  Sikh  misls  founded  by  Jassa  Singh  of  Ahlfi,  a 
village  in  Lahore,  and  now  represented  by  the  ruling  family  of 
KapurthalA 

AttMADAtri,  one  of  the  unorganised  Baloch  tribes  found  in  the  lowlands  of 
Dera  Gh&zi  Khdn. 

AhhadzaI)  one  of  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  Darwesh  Khel  Wazirs. 


AhiDicidzcii/'^^  Akali  . 
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Aemadzai,  Amazai,  ono  of  the  two  principal  clans  of  tho  Ushtaraua  Pallidas. 

Aiujja  (I)  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural),  found  in  Multan.  (2)  Alsoa  section  of 
tlio  Dahra  Aroras. 

Ahulana,  one  of  the  two  great  dharras  or  factions  of  the  Jats  found  in 
Rohtak,  etc.  Seo  Dahiya. 

Aibak,  a small  sept  found  at  Wahind  Sarmana  near  Kahror  in  Multan 
District  which,  despite  its  Turkish  name,  claims  to  belong  to  tho 
Joiya  tribe. 

Ainoke,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Aipanthi,  a follower  of  tho  Aipanth , one  of  tho  Jogi  orders.  It  is  found 
in  Hissar  and  Mast  Nath,  founder  of  the  Bohar  monastery  in  tho  liohlak 
District,  originally  belonged  to  it. 

Aitle,  a sept  or  clan  of  Kanets  found  in  the  Kaljuu  pargand  (Patiala 
State  territory),  Simla  Hills. 

Ajaki,  ajjari,  arydli,  ayali,  ajari  fr.  ajjar , herd,  a goat-herd— in  Rawalpindi, 
Jholum,  etc.  In  Jhelum,  it  is  the  name  of  a sept  of  turbulent  A wans 
found  in  the  village  of  Bhuchhal  Kalan. 

Ajudhia-fanthi,  ( i ) a Hindu  Yaishnava  sect,  so  called  becauso  Ram  Chandar 
lived  in  Ajudhia  (Oudh) ; ( ii ) a Yaishnava.  The  latter  is  probably  the 
only  correct  meaning. 

Aka  Keel,  ono  of  the  eight  principal  clans  of  the  Afridis. 

Akali.  The  sect  of  the  Akalis  differs  essentially  from  all  the  other  Sikh 
orders  in  being  a militant  organization,  corresponding  to  the  Ndgas 
or  Gosaius  among  the  Hindus.  Their  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Guru 
Govind*  himself,  and  they  steadfastly  opposed  Banda’s  attempted 
innovations.  The  term  t is  sometimes  said  to  be  derived  from  akali - 
purusha  ‘ worshipper  of  tho  Eternal.’  But  akdl  means  ‘ deathless,’  i.c., 

‘ God,’  and  Ak&li  is  simply  ‘ God’s  worshipper.’  The  Ak&lis  wear  blue 
chequered  dresses, X and  bangles  or  bracelets  of  steel  rouud  their  wrists, 
and  quoits  of  steel  in  their  lofty  conical  blue  turbans,  together  with 
miniature  daggers,  knives,  and  an  iron  chain. § 

In  their  military  capacity  the  Akalis  were  called  Niliang,  ||  or  reckless, 
and  played  a considerable  part  in  the  Sikh  history,  forming  the  Shahids 

* Govind  Singh,  the  tenth  and  last  Guru  of  the  Sikhs,  1675— 1708. 
t Murray’s  Hist,  of  the  Panjab , i.,  p.  130;  Cunningham’s  Hist.  of  the  Sikhs,  p.  117. 
t Malcolm  points  out  that  Krishna’s  elder  brother,  Bal  Ram,  wore  blue  clothes,  whence  he 
is  called  Nilambari,  or  ‘ clad  in  dark  bluo,’  and  Sitivas,  or  ‘ the  blue  clad  ’ {Asia tick  Re- 
searches xi,  p.  221). 

§ Strict  Akalis  do  not  wear  tho  jatd  or  top. knot,  but  some  do.  Thoso  who  do  not  only 
use  ‘ du,r  and  lota  * water  and  also  smoke,  which  the  jatd  wearers  may  not  do.  Olliers, 
again,  wear  a yellow  turban  beneath  the  blue  ono,  so  as  to  show  a yellow  band  across  tho 
forehead.  The  story  goes  that  a KhatiT  of  Delhi  (Nand  Lai,  author  of  tho  Zindugindma ) 
desired  to  see  tho  Guru  in  yellow,  and  Govind  Singh  gratified  his  wish.  Many  Sikhs  wear  tho 
yellow  turban  at  tho  Basant  Panchmi.  Aeouplet  erroneously  ascribed  to  13hai  Gurdas  says : 
Sidh,  sufed , jo  pnhnc , 

Stirkh , zarddc,  sol  Gurbhdi, 

1 They  who  wear  dark  blue  (the  Akalis),  white  (tho  Nirmalas),  red  (the  Udasis),  or  yellow 
are  all  brothers  in  tho  Guru.  ’ 

||  Ibbetson,§  522.  Cunningham  (p.  379)  says  nihang naked  * or  4 pure  ’ and  it  has  that 
meaning  litera  lly  ( cf . Platts  s.  v.)t  but  in  Sikh  parlance  tho  word  undoubtedly  means 
‘ free  from  care,1  1 careless,1  and  so  ‘reckless,’  In  Hinduism  it  bears  its  original  meaning. 
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Akali — AkczaL 


or  first  of  the  four  deliras.  At  tho  siege  of  Multan  in  1818  a few 
Akali  fanatics*  carried  the  faussebraye  by  surprise,  and  precipitated 
the  fall  of  that  fortress.  The  career  of  PhuH  Singh  illustrates 
both  their  defects  and  their  qualities.  This  great  Akali  first  came  into 
notice  as  the  leader  of  the  attack  on  Metcalfe's  escort  at  Amritsar  in 
1800.  He  was  then  employed  by  Ran  jit  Singh,  who  stood  in  consider- 
able awo  of  him,  as  a leader  in  the  Indus  valley,  where  he  was  guilty 
of  atrocious  cruelty  towards  the  Muhammadan  population,  and  in 
Kashmir.  Finally,  Phula  Singh  and  his  Akdlis  contributed  to,  or 
rather  virtually  won  for  Ranjit  Singh,  the  great  Sikh  victory  over  the 
Yiisafzais  at  Ten  in  1823.  In  this  battle  Pbuld,  Singh  met  with  a 
heroic  death,  and  his  tomb  at  Naushahra  is  now  an  object  of  pilgrimage 
to  Hindus  aud  Muhammadans  alike. 

Under  Phula  Singh's  earlier  leadership,  and  perhaps  before  his 
rise,  the  Akalis  had  become  a terror  to  friends  and  foes  alike,  and 
they  were  dreaded  by  the  Sikh  chiefs,  from  whom  they  often  levied 
contributions  by  force.t  Ranjit  Singh,  after  1823,  did  much  to  re- 
duce their  power,  and  the  order  lost  its  importance. 

The  Akdli  headquarters  were  the  Akal  Bunga  J at  Amritsar,  where 
they  assumed  the  direction  of  religious  ceremonies  and  tho  duty  of 
convoking  the  Gurumata;  indeed,  they  laid  claim  to  exercise  a 
general  leadership  of  the  Khalsa.  Since  Ranjit  Singh's  time  Anandpur 
has  been  their  real  headquarters,  but  their  influence  has  to  a large  ex- 
tent passed  away,  and  some  of  them  have  degenerated  into  mere 
buffoons. 

As  an  order  the  Akalis  are  celibate.  They  have,  says  Trumpp,  no 
regular  chief  or  disciple,  yet  one  hears  of  their  Gurus,  whose  leavings 
are  eaten  by  their  disciples  (seivak  or  chela).  They  do  not  eat  meat 
or  drink  spirits,  as  other  Sikhs  do,  but  consume  inordinate  quantities 
of  bhang. 

Literature.— The  general  histories  of  the  Sikhs,  see  art.  * Sikh  ’ ; J.  C.  Oman,  Mystics , 
Ascetics  and  Saints  of  India , London,  1903,  pp.  153,  198 — 201 ; A.  Barth,  Religions  of  India 

Asazai,  (i)  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Utmanzai  Patbans,  (ii)  a 
Black  Mountain  tribe,  a section  of  tho  Isazai  clan  of  the  Yusufzai 
Pathans,  whose  modern  history  is  described  in  the  Hazara  Gazetteer , 
1907,  pp.  1C4 — 182. 

Akekjb,  an  agricultural  clan,  found  in  Shalipur. 

Akezai,  a Pathiin  clan  (agricultural),  found  in  Montgomery. 


* They  wer.c  headed  by  one  Jassa  Singh,  called  Mala  (‘rosary’)  Singh,  from  his  piety. 
‘ Re  denied  himself  the  use  of  bhang,  the  only  intoxicating  drug  in  use  among  the  Akalis. 
See  Carmichael  Smyth’s  Reigning  Family  of  Lahore , p.  1SS.  Prinsep,  On  the  Sikh  Power  in 
the  Punjab , p.  Ill,  aud  Phoola  Singb,  the  Akali,  in  Carmichael  Smyth,  op.  cit.,  pp.  Ib5 — 192. 

t Contemporary  writers  had  a low  opinion  of  their  character,  e.  g .,  Osbcrne  describes 
their  insolence  and  violence  ( Court  and  Camp  of  Ranjit  Singh,  pp.  143—140,  181j. 

i One  of  the  takhts  or  thrones,  of  the  Sikhs,  M’Gregor,  Hist,  of  the  Sikhs,  i.  238,  says 
that  on  visiting  the  temple  (sic)  of  the  Akalis  at  Amritsar,  the  stranger  pxesents  a few 
rupoes  and  in  return  receives  some  sugar,  while  a small  mirror  is  held  before  his  face  so 
as  to  reflect  his  image.  This  practice,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  now  obsolete. 
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Akiiund  Khel,  the  section  of  the  Painda  Khel  sept  of  the  Malfzai  Yusnfzai 
Pathans  to  which  tho  Khdn  of  Dir  belongs.  It  occupies  tho  lower  part 
of  the  Kashkar  (Dir)  valley,  in  which  lies  tho  village  of  Dir.  It  owes 
its  name  to  the  fact  that  it  was  founded  by  Mnlla  I Iris  or  Akhund 
B;lba  who  acquired  a saintly^  reputation.  [This  Akiiund  Baba  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  tho  Akhund  of  Swdt,  who  was  born  in  1784 
of  Gujar  parents  in  Buner  or  Upper  Swat  and  as  Abd-ul-Ghafur 
began  life  as  a herd  boy,  but  acquired  tho  titles  of  Akhund  and  Buzur«* 
(saint)  by  his  sanctity.  He  married  a woman  of  the  Nikbi  Khel.] 

Akhundzapa,  or  Pirzada,  a descendant  of  a saint  of  merely  local  or 
tribal  reputation  (as  opposed  to  a Mi  An)  among  tho  Pathdns  of  Swat 
and  Dir.  The  descendants  of  Mull  A Musliki  Alam  rank  as  Akhundzadas 
because  ho  held  that  rank,  otherwise  they  would  only  bo  Sdhibzddas 
(q.  t\). 

Akkuke,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural),  found  in  Montgomery.  Of.  Akuk. 

Ako  Khel,  sopt  of  the  Razzar  clan  of  tho  Razzar  Pathdns,  found  in 
Peshdwar. 

Akora,  the  branch  of  the  Khattaks  descended  from  Malik  Akor,  who  found- 
ed A kora  on  tho  Kabul  river  in  tho  Peshdwar  District  in  the  time  of 
Akbar.  Tho  Akora  or  eastern  faction  of  the  Khattaks  is  opposed  to 
the  western  or  Teri  party. 

Akra,  a tribe  (agricultural)  found  in  Jhelum  [Gr.,  p.  126]. 

Akozai  Yusapzai,  the  tribe  of  Yusafzai  Pathans  which  now  holds  Upper 
and  Lower  Swdt.  Their  septs  hold  this  territory  as  follows,  working 
upwards  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Swdt  river  : tho  Ranizai  and  Khan 
Khel  hold  Lower  Swdt : while  the  Kuz-Sulizai  (or  lower  Sulizai)  compris- 
ing the  Ala  Khel,  Musd  Khel  and  Babuzai ; and  the  Bar-Sulizai,  com- 
prising the  Matorizai,  Azzi  and  Jinki  Khels  hold  Upper  Swat : Baizai 
is  a generic  term  for  all  these  septs  except  the  Ranizai.  Working  down- 
wards on  the  right  bank  of  the  Swdt  are  the  Shamizai,  Sebujni,  Nikbi 
Khel  and  Shamozai  in  Upper,  and  tho  Adinzai,  Abazai  and  Kliadakzai, 
all,  except  the  two  last-named,  known  collectively  as  Khwdzozai,  in 
Lower  Swdt.  Tho  Akozai  also  hold  most  of  Dir,  tho  Painda  Khel 
holding  the  loft  bank  and  tho  Sultan  Khel  the  right  below  Chutiatanr, 
while  lower  down  the  Sultan  Khel  holds  both  banks  ; and  below  them 
again  lie  the  Nasrudin  Khel  and  the  Ausa  Khel. 

Akuke,  a great  sept  of  tho  Joiyas  found  in  Montgomery  and  Multan,  and 
also  in  Bahdwalpur  State,  in  largo  numbers. 

Aldang,  a sept  of  Kanets  found  in  tho  village  of  Labrang  in  Kandwar 
(in  tho  Bashahr  State). 

Aliani,  one  of  the  four  clans  of  the  Laghdri  tribe  of  tho  Baloch.  The  chief 
of  the  Laghdris  belongs  to  it. 

Aid  Kbanana,  a clan  of  the  Sidls  : Chenab  Colony  Gazetteer,  p.  54. 

Am  Khel,  an  affiliated  hamsdya  or  client  clan  of  tho  Orakzai  Pathdns. 

Am  Sher  Khel,  one  of  the  four  main  clans  of  the  Shinwari  Pathdns,  when 
eastern  sections  are  the  Khuja  or  Khwaja,  Shekhmal,  Asha,  Pirwal 
and  Pisat.  Other  sections  are  the  Aotar  or  Watar  and  tho  Pakhel. 
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Alizai—Ansaru 


Alizat,  Am.ezAi,  (1)  ono  of  the  five  great  clans  of  the  Orakzai  Pathdns.  The 
name  is  now  practically  obsolete  and  the  clansmen  are  known  by  the 
names  of  their  septs,  e.  <7.,  Sturi,  And  and  Tazi.  The  two  last-named 
aro  Sliias,  (2)  a distinguished  family  in  Multan  (see  Gazetteer  1902, 
p.  1G3). 

Allazat,  ono  of  tho  principal  branches  of  the  Uimfinzai  Pathdns.  Of  the 
three  Utmsiuzai  branches  (Akazai,  Allazai  and  Kanazai)tho  Allazai  are 
most  numerous  in  Hazdra  and  comprise  three  clans,  Khushhdl-khdni, 
Said-klnini  and  Taekhem.  The  leading  families  are  by  clan  Said- 
khiiui,  the  most  important  being  that  of  Khaldbat,  of  which  Mirzamdn 
Klidn,  Sir  James  Abbott’s  bravest  and  most  loyal  follower,  was  a 
member. 

Alfaft,  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural),  found  in  Montgomery  and 
Multiin. 

Allahdadi,  a Baloch  elan  (agricultural),  found  in  Montgomery. 

Alpial,  a tribe  of  Muhammadan  Rdjputs  found  in  Rawalpindi  where  they 
hold  the  southern  corner  of  the  Fatah  Jaug  tahsiL  Their  marriage 
ceremonies  still  bear  traces  of  their  Hindu  origin,  and  they  seem  to 
hare  wandered  through  the  Khush&b  and  Talagang  country  before 
settling  in  their  present  abodes.  They  are  “a  bold  lawless  set  of  men 
of  fine  physique  and  much  given  to  violent  crime.” 

Aluajia,  a synonym  for  Kalfil  [q.  v.). 

A'luwala,  A'luwalia,  A'luwabi  (see  Ahluwdlid). 

Alwer,  a Ivharral  clan  (agricultural),  found  in  Montgomery. 

’AlwI,  (1)  a Jat  clan  (agricultural),  found  in  Multdn.  (2) — or  Alvi,  a 
branch  of  tho  Khokhars  which  claimed  descent  from  tho  Khalifa  Ali 
and  is  found  in  Bahdwalpur,  Multan,  Muzaffargarh  and  Ludhidna. 

Amazai,  a section  of  tho  Utmdnzai  Yusufzai  Pathans,  lying  north  of  the 
Utmdnzais.  Their  territory  marches  with  the  trans-Indus  territory  of 
the  Tanawali  Khdn  of  Amb. 

Aailawat,  a tribe  of  Jdts  claiming  descent  from  Amla,  a Rdjput : found  in 
Jind. 

Amritsaria,  a Sikb,  especially  one  who  worships  at  the  Golden  Temple 
in  Amritsar. 

AnandI,  a title  found  among  Sannidsis. 

Andar,  a Pathdn  sept,  which  occupies  most  of  the  district  south  of  Ghazni 
in  Afghanistan  and  is  associated  with  the  Musd,  Khel  Kakar  who  are 
descended  from  an  Andar  woman.  Probably  Ghilzais. 

Andar,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural),  found  in  Multdn. 

Andwal,  a sept  of  the  Dhund  tribe,  found  in  Hazdra. 

Angar,  Angra,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur.  //*  < y 

An  sari  (pi.  of  nisdr,  a helper),*  lit.  auxiliaries,  was  the  title  given  to  the 
believers  of  Madina  who  welcomed  Muhammad  after  his  flight  from 


* Ansari  appears  to  be  really  an  adjectival  form  from  ans&r,  pi,  of  ndsir. 


/ 


on  the  September  1903  one  Hem  Raj  son  of  Pokhar 

j of  T'ultan  who  had  turned  faqir  some  10  years  ago  and 
inaugurated  a religion  which  he  termed  Appa-panthi, 
c I.  His  relatives  and  followers  some  3000  in  number 
•■we:  his  body  in  silk  clothes,  placed  some  tiki  on  his 
rehead,  a garland  round  his  neck  and  a tiladar  "('gold- 
ce t ) cap  on  his  head.  They  then  placed  his  body  in  a 
tinj  position  in  a coffin  and  after  carrying  it  round 
e city,  had  it  photographed.  They  then  took  it  to  the 
ve  r arriving  about  11  p.m.,  put  it  in  the  water,  pro- 
ceded  to  cook  and  eat  some  halwa  and  finally  returned 
t.  the  grave  clothes  and  coffin.  Besides  these  proceed 
ngs  v'hi  ch  were  against  the  principles  of  Hinduism,  they 
to  perform  that  portion  of  the  funeral  ceremony 
11c 3 the  kirya  harm . The  Hindus  were  disgusted  at  these 
ei-des  and  with  the  relatives  and  followers  for  tran- 
rensing  all  the  regular  Hindu  funeral  rites. 


Ansar  i — Arain. 
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Mecca,*  and  those  who  elaim  descent  from  these  men  stylo  themselves 
Ansdri.  One  of  the  most  interesting  Ansdri  families  in  the  Punjabis 
that  of  the  Ansdri  Shaikhs  of  Jullundur.  It  claims  descent  from 
Khalfd  ‘ Ansdr'  (Abu  Ayub),  who  received  Muhammad  in  his  house  at 
Madina,  through  Shaikhs  Yusuf  and  Sirdj-ud-dm  (Shaikh  Danvesh). 
From  the  latter  was  descended  the  Pir  lioshan,  founder  of  the  Roshanias. 
These  Ansaris  aro  said  by  Raverty  to  be  of  Tajik  extraction.  They  in- 
termarry  with  the  Barkis  or  Barikkis  of  Jullnndur  who  aro  Pathans. 

Ansari,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural),  found  in  Multan. 

Anuja,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural),  found  in  Multdn. 

Anwal,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural),  found  in  Multdn. 

Aor-mar,  a tribe  of  Afghdns  : see  Urmur, 

A'pA-PANTiif,  possibly  a follower  of  Padmakar  Bhdt  of  Banda,  a courtier  of 
the  Maliratta  chief,  the  Apa  Sdhib,  and  a worshipper  of  the  Ganges. 
The  sect  is  mainly  found  in  Rohtak  and  Hissdr. 

'Arad,  a Jat  elan  (agricultural),  found  in  Multan.  [It  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
Arabs  of  the  Census  returns  are  true  Arabs,  though  there  may  be  a few 
Arab  merchants,  etc.,  found  occasionally  at  such  centres  as  Peshdwar 
and  Multan.  It  is  possible  that  a certain  number  of  Qureshis,  Shaikhs 
and  others  return  themselves  as  Arabs.] 

Arain,  Rain  (the  latter  form  prevails  in  the  Jumna  valley),  is  a term  which 
has  at  least  two  distinct  meanings  : in  the  Sutlej  valley  and  throughout 
the  eastern  plains  the  Arains  form  a true  caste,  but  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  two  Provinces  the  term  is  applied  to  any  market-gardener  and  is 
synonymous  with  Baghbdn,  Mdli,  Maliar,  and  oven  Jdt  in  the  South- 
West  Punjab.  We  are  now  concerned  with  the  Arains  as  a caste. 

Almost  to  a man  Muhammadans  and  strongly  inclined  to  orthodoxy, t 
the  Arains  claim  to  be  immigrants  from  Uch  and  have  some  aflinities  with 
the  Kambohs.  On  the  other  hand  some  of  tho  Arain  and  Hindu  Saini 
clan  names  are  identical,  and  those  not  always  merely  names  of  other 
and  dominant  tribes.  From  Uch  they  migrated  to  Sirsa  and  tlienco  into 
the  Punjab. 

In  Sirsa  the  Sutlej  Arains  meet  those  of  tho  Ghaggar.  The  two  do 
not  intermarry,  but  the  Arains  of  the  Ghaggar  valley  say  they  wero 
Rajputs  living  on  the  Panjnad  near  Multdn  who  wero  ejected  some 
four  centuries  ago  by  Saiyad  Jaldl-ul-dm  of  Uch.  They  claim  some 
sort  of  connection  with  Jaisalmer.  Till  the  great  famines  of  1759 
and  1783  A.  D.  they  are  said  to  have  held  all  the  lower  vallej^s  of  tho 
Choya  and  Ghaggar,  but  after  the  latter  date  the  Bhattis  harassed  the 
Suinras,  the  couutry  became  disturbed,  and  many  of  the  Arains  emi- 
grated across  the  Ganges  and  settled  near  Bareli  and  Rdmpur.  They 
marry  only  with  the  Ghaggar  and  Bareli  Arains.  The  Sutlej  Arains 

* See  Muir’s  Life  of  Muhammad , p.  188-89  (abridged  edition).  Tho  muhdjortn  were  tho 
refugees  who  accompanied  Muhammad,  but  the  two  names  aro  sometimes  confused.  For 
further  details  see  Temple's  Legends  of  the  Punjab}  HI.  The  Saints  of  Jalandhar  and 
D.  G.  Barkley,  in  P.  N.  Q.,  II. 

| So  much  so  that  in  Ambila  the  Shaikhs,  though  really  often  identical  with  the  Rains, 
arrogate  to  themselves  a much  higher  place  in  tho  social  scale. 
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ia  Sirsa  say  that  they  are,  like  the  Arains  of  Lahore  and  Montgomery, 
connected  by  origin  with  the  Hindu  Kambohs.  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  it 
probable  that  both  classes  are  really  Kambohs  who  have  become 
Mu  sal  mans,  and  that  the  Ghaggar  Arains  emigrated  in  a body  from 
Multan,  while  the  others  movod  gradually  up  the  Sutlej  into  their 
present  place.  lie  describes  the  Arains  of  the  Ghaggar  as  the  most 
advanced  and  civilised  tribe  in  the  Sirsa  district,  even  surpassing  the 
Sikh  Jdts  from  Pa  till  la ; and  he  considers  them  at  least  equal  in  social 
status  with  the  Jilts,  over  whom  they  themselves  claim  superiority. 
The  Arains  of  Ferozepore,  Ludhidna,  Ambdla  and  Hissar  also  trace 
their  origiu  from  Uch*  or  its  neighbourhood,  though  the  Hissar  Arains 
aro  said  to  be  merely  Muhammadan  Mails. 

On  the  whole  it  would  appear  probable  that  the  Arains  originally 
came  from  the  lower  Indus  and  spread  up  the  five  rivers  of  the  Punjab ; 
and  that  at  an  early  stage  in  their  history  a section  of  them  moved 
up  the  Ghaggar,  perhaps  then  a permanent  river  flowing  into  the 
Indus,  and  there  gained  for  themselves  a position  of  some  importance. 
As  the  Ghaggar  dried  up  and  the  neighbouring  country  became  more 
arid,  they  moved  on  into  the  Jumna  districts  and  cis-Sutlej  tract 
generally,  and  perhaps  spread  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  across  the 
line  of  movement  of  their  brethren  who  where  moving  up  the  valleys 
of  the  larger  rivers.  Their  alleged  connection  with  the  Mails  is  probably 
based  only  upon  common  occupation ; but  there  does  seem  some  reason 
to  think  that  they  may  perhaps  be  akin  to  the  Kambohs,  though  the 
difference  must  be  more  than  one  of  religion  only,  as  many  of  the 
Kambohs  are  Mu  sal  man. 


In  Ambdla  the  Pains  are  divided  into  two  territorial  groups,  Multd.nl 
and  Sirs  aw  aid.  The  former  regard  themselves  as  Shaikhs  and  will  not 
intermarry  with  the  latter. 

The  sections  of  the  Rains  in  Jnllundur,  in  which  District  they  form 
more  than  19  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  in  Ivapurthala  are  : — 


Adan,  Slmhpur. 

Arkl,  Sialkot. 

Bagga,  Gnjrdt. 

Baghban,  Bahdwalpur, 

Barar. 

Bet  or  Bhat. 

Bhaddu,  claiming  to  be  Hindu 
Rdjputs  from  the  Deccan. 

B hohar. 

Bhambhani,  Dera  Ghazi  Khdn. 
Bhatti,  Dera  Ghdzi  Khan  and 
Bahawalpur. 

Bhutta,  Bahdwalpur. 

Bot.T 


Brahmin. 

Burjl. 

Chachar. 

Chdbe,  Sidlkot. 

Ghandor,  Sialkot  and  Mdler  Kotla. 
Chanidl,  Sidlkot. 

Chandpal,  Mdler  Kotla. 

Chhanni. 

Chaughatta,  Shahpur  and  Bahd- 
walpur. 

Dabrl. 

Dlianjun,  Bahawalpur. 

Dhenga,  Mdler  Kotla. 

Dhinga,}  Sidlkot. 


* Possibly  the  persistence  of  the  Uch  tradition  points  rather  to  religious  influence  than  to 
the  place  of  origin. 

+ The  Bot  or  But  claim  descent  from  Matuk  (tutor  of  Jahangir  !),  who  received  a grant 
of  land  when  Nurmahal  was  founded. 

{The  Dhinga claim  to  be  descendants  of  Fattu,  son  of  Mitha,  a Dhariwal  Jat  of  Dhola 
Kangar.  Fattu  was  converted  to  Islam  in  Akbar’s  reign. 
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Dhot,  Bahawalpur. 

Dole. 

Gailana,  claiming  Hindu-Rajput 
origin. 

Gar  hi,  Gad  hi 
Gandar. 

Ghabar,  Bahawalpur. 

Glier,  Sialkot. 

Ghilu,  Sialkot. 

Gilan,  Malcr  Kotla. 

Gilin,  Darbiih. 

Had  wail  i,  in  Dora  Glnizi  Klktn. 
llasi. 

Indrai. 

Jan&ln. 

Ja(n)jua,*  Gujrat. 

Jhanjhuna,  in  Shdhpur. 

Jindran,  Bahawalpur. 

Jiya,  Bahawalpur. f 
Jut&la,  Sidlkot. 

Kamboh,  Bahdwalpur. 

Khatura,  (Katuri  in  Bahawalpur). 
Khuhara,  Gujntt. 

Khokhar,  Gujrat,  Shahpur  and 
Bahdtfalpur. 

Kir,  Sidlkot. 

Mahmania,  Sialkot. 

Maqsridpuria. 

Mandii. 


Motla,  in  Dora  Glidzi  Khan. 
Mirok,  Bahdwalpur. 

Nadhi,  Bahawalpur. 

Nuin,  I\Ialer  Kotla. 

Nani  (Gujrat). 

Padu. 

Parji. 

Pathan,  also  a Kamboh  section, 
Bahawalpur. 

Quraishi. 

Rdhla. 

Rai  or  Rami. 

Kanbi. 

Sonkal,  in  Dora  Gliazi  Khan. 
Salija,  Bahawalpur. 

Saki. 

Salota. 

Sapal,  in  Sialkot. 

Sindlii,  Bahawalpur. 

Sindhu. 

Sohad. 

Sohand. 

Tdrar,  in  Gujrat. 

Thinda,  Bahawalpur. 

Tind. 

Thanow,  in  Sialkot. 

Thekri,  Bahawalpur. 

Y Vab  and  in  G u j rdt  an  d Rd w al pi n d i . 


In  Gujrat  the  Waliand, Khokhar,  Baggd  and  Nain  do  not  intermarry 
with  tho  Kamboh  and  Khohara  sections — whom  they  regard  as 
inferior. 


The  nucleus  of  this  caste  was  probably  a body  of  Hindu  Saint  or 
Kamboh  cultivators  who  were  converted  to  Islam  at  an  early  period. 
Thus  iu  Jullundur  the  Arains  say  they  came  from  Sirsa,  Rania  and 
Dehli  and  claim  descent  from  Rai  Jaj  (grandson  of  Lau,  founder  of 
Lahore),  who  ruled  Sirsa:  that  they  were  converted  in  the  12th 
century  and  migrated  to  the  Jiillundur  Doab  about  300  years  ago. 
But  tho  Bhuttas  claim  descent  from  Raja  Bhiitn,  fifth  in  descent  from 
Edjd  Kara  and  say  they  wero  forcibly  converted  eveu  earlier — by 
JJahmud  of  Ghazni — and  driven  from  Uch  : — 

Uchh  na  elite  Bhutian  chatd  Basanti  ndr , 

Dana,  pdni,  chulcgyd , chabctn  moti  liar . 

‘ Tho,  Bhutas  neither  surrendered  Uch,  nor  the  lady  Basanti, 

Food  and  water  failed,  and  they  had  to  eat  pearls.' 


* Janjua  claims  to  be  descended  from  a Hindu  Kajpul  of  Hindi  Hhattinn.  Jiiiiir  iiardana 
one  of  its  ancestors,  is  said  to  have  laid  out  the  fclialimar  Garden  near  Lahore. 

| Said  to  be  really  Kambohs,  not  Arains. 
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Tho  Araias,  apart  from  their  orthodoxy,  differ  little  in  their  customs 
and  dress  from  the  Muhammadans  generally.  In  Mnltdn  they  prefer  the 
blue  vmjhld  or  waisteloth  to  tho  white  and  those  of  one  village  (Jalla  in 
Lodhran  tahsll)  are  in  consequence  known  as  the  nili  paltan  or  c blue 
regiment.' 

Arak.  Arr,  a tribe  of  Muhammadans  of  Jat  status  found  in  Dip£lpur  tahsil, 
Montgomery  District,  where  they  are  settled  along  the  Lahore  border  on 
the  upper  course  of  the  Klianwah  canal.  They  claim  Mughal  descent, 
yet  say  they  came  from  Arabia,  and  are  fairly  good  cultivators.  Their 
ancestor  came  from  Delhi,  where  he  was  in  service  500  years  ago,  and 
settled  in  their  present  seat.  By  contracting  marriages  with  J&ts  they 
have  sunk  to  Jat  status.  In  the  Minehinabad  nizdmat  of  Bahawalpur 
they  arc  to  be  found  intermarrying  with,  or  giving  daughters  to,  the 
Wattus.  Also  found  in  Shdhpur,  and  classed  as  agricultural  in  both 
districts. 

Arbi,  a Muhammadan  clan,  said  co  be  of  Arabian  origin,  which  was,  in 
Mughal  times,  given  several  villages  round  Multan,  but  it  has  now  to  a 
large  extent  lost  its  hold  of  them.  It  is  classed  as  Jat  (agricultural) 
both  in  Multan  and  Montgomery  and  is  also  found  in  the  Ahmadpur 
East  tahsil  of  Bahawalpur. 

Ark  a tribe  of  Muhammadan  J6ts,  found  in  Jind,  whose  members  are 
said  to  still  revere  their  jathera  Sain  D£s'  shrine,  and  to  give  their 
dhidnis  Ke,  1 at  weddings  in  his  name. 

Aiike,  an  Arain  clan  (agricultural),  found  in  Amritsar. 

Auoi?.a,  or  Bora  as  it  is  often  pronounced,  is  the  loading  caste  par 
excellence  of  the  Jatki -speaking,  or  south-western  part  of  the  Punjab, 
i.e.,  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  five  rivers  and,  below  their  junction,  of 
the  Panjnad,  extending  through  Bahawalpur  into  Sind.  Higher  up 
the  courses  of  the  five  rivers  the  Arora  shares  that  position  with  the 
Khattri.  The  caste  is  wider  spread  and  far  more  numerous  than  the 
Bh&tia,  but  fully  half  the  Aror&s  of  the  Punjab  dwell  in  the  Multan 
division  and  the  Deraj dt  ; though  the  caste  is  found,  like  the  Khattri, 
throughout  Afghanistan  and  even  Turkestan.  Like  the  Khattri  again, 
but  unlike  the  B&nia,  the  Aror&  is  no  mere  trader,  but  will  turn  his 
hand  to  anything.  He  is  an  admirable  cultivator,  and  a large 
proportion  of  the  Aroras  on  the  lower  Chenab  are  purely  agricultural, 
while  in  the  Western  Punjab  he  will  sew  clothes,  weave  matting  and 
baskets,  make  vessels  of  brass  and  copper,  and  do  goldsmith's  work. 
Despite  his  inferior  physique,  he  is  active  and  enterprising,  industrious 
and  thrifty.  “ When  an  Arora  girds  up  his  loins  (says  a Jhang 
proverb),  ho  makes  it  only  two  miles  to  Lahore."* 

In  Bahawalpur  the  Aroras  are  very  numerous  and  have  the  wholo 
of  its  trade  in  their  hands,  dealing  in  every  commodity,  and  even 
selling  shoes  and  vegetables.  Some  are  contractors,  bankers  or  money- 
lenders, and  in  the  latter  capacity  they  have  now  acquired  a considerable 
amount  of  land  by  mortgage  or  purchase  from  Muhammadan  owners, 

* A variant  of  this  proverb  current  in  Gujr£nwala  is  Lak  badha  Aroriun , te  munna 
koh  Labor — * if  the  Aroras  gird  up  their  loins,  they  make  it  only  three-fourths  of  a kos  to 
JLahore,’ 
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though  40  or  50  years  ago  they  did  not  own  an  aero  of  cultivated  land. 
In  the  sorvieo  of  the  State  more  Aror&s  than  Muhammadans  are 
employod,  though  the  latter  are  nearly  six  times  as  numerous  as  the 
former.  As  several  land-owning  families  have  been  ruined  iu  their 
dealings  with  Arords  such  sayings* * * §  as  Kirar  howl  ydr,  dushman  dhar 
na  dhar , “ he  who  has  a Kirar  for  a friead,  needs  not  au  enemy,”  are 
current  in  the  State,  t 

By  religion  the  great  majority  of  the  Aroras  are  Hindus,  but  a good 
many  are  Sikhs, 

As  a body  the  Arords  claim  to  be  Khattris  and  say  that  like  them 
they  were  dispersed  by  Paras  Rdm.  Folk  etymology  indeed  avors  that 
when  so  persecuted  they  denied  their  caste  and  described  it  as  aur 
or  'other/  whence  'Arora';  but  another  tradition,  current  in  Gujrdt, 
says  they  were  driven  by  Paras  Rdm  towards  Multan  near  which  they 
founded  Arorkot.  Cursed  by  a faqir  the  town  became  desolate  and 
the  Arords  fled  by  its  three  gates,  on  the  North,  South  and  West, 
whence  the  three  main  groups  into  which  they  are  now  divided.  But 
certain  sections  claim  a different  origin.  The  ruins  of  Arorkot  are 
said  to  be  near  Rohri  in  Sindh.  J 

The  Arora  caste  is  organised  in  a very  similar  way  to  the  Khattris. 
Its  primary  divisions  are  the  genealogical  sections,  as  in  all  Hindu 
castes,  but  it  has  three  or  four  territorial  groups  : — 

1.  Uttarddhi,  Northern. 

2.  Dakbana  or  Dakhanadhain,  Southern,  } Sometimes  classed  as 

3.  Dalird,  Western.  J one  group, 

4.  Sindhi,  of  Sindh. 

Numbers  2 and  3 intermarry  in  some  parts,  but  nob  in  others.  In 
Jhang  they  do  not,  but  in  Fazilka  they  are  said  to  have  begun  to 
do  so.  The  probability  is  that  the  Dakhand  still  take  wives  from  the 
Dab rd  group,  as  they  used  to  do.§ 

The  Uttaradhi  sub-caste  appears  to  be  absolutely  endogamous  east 
of  tho  Indus,  except  in  Bahdwalpur  where  it  takes  wives  from  the 
other  three  groups  : in  Hazara  where  it  occasionally  takes  them  from 


* Kirir,  a term  applied  by  Muhammadans  to  any  Hindu  shop-keeper  or  trader,  is  by  no 
means  equivalent  to  Arora,  see  s.  v.  Kirar. 

t The  justice  of  tho  above  quotation  from  the  draft  Gazetteer  of  the  Bahdwalpur  State 
is  disputed,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  tho  earlier  Daudpotra  rulers  of  Bahdwalpur  omployed 
Aroras  in  positions  of  trust,  and  oven  appointed  thorn  to  semi-military  office  as  Bakhsliis  or 
paymasters.  At  present  the  Aroras  aro  losing  ground,  especially  in  tho  liigher  grades  of  the 
State  service. 

x A correspondent,  reforring  to  the  Arorbam  Aoli , an  Urdu  pamphlet  published  by  the 
Khatri  Samachar  Pres3,  Lahore,  adds  some  interesting  details.  The  pamphlet  appears  to  be 
based  in  a History  of  the  Arorbans  in  Nagri  and  the  Bhu  Sutr  (Origin  of  the  World)  Purdn. 
In  the  latter  is  given  a dialogue  between  Parasu  Kama  and  Art,  a Khatri,  in  which  the  latter 
stoutly  refuses  to  oppose  the  Brahmans  and  wins  Parasu  IUma's  respect.  being  advised  by  him 
to  settle  in  Sindh.  The  pamphlet  also  ascribes  a sectarian  origin  to  the  Arora  groups,  and 
declares  that  in  105  Vikrami  social  dissensions  arose  at  Arorkot  among  tho  Aroras,  so  their 
purohit  Gosain  Sidh  Bhoj  convened  a meeting  at  which  the  upholders  of  the  old  customs  sat 
to  tho  north,  the  reformers  to  the  south  and  tho  moderates  or  neutrals  to  the  west. 
Accordingly  the  North  of  Arorkot  was  assigned  to  the  conservatives  and  tho  South  to 
both  the  other  parties,  a fact  which  explains  why  the  Dakhanis  and  Dahras  aro  sometimes 
regarded  as  one  and  the  same. 

§ Punjab  Census  Report,  1883,  § 5H, 
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the  Dahrfis  or  Daklian&s  on  payment  but  not  by  exchange ; and  in 
Ferozepore  where  it  takos  from  the  Dobras.* 

Tim  Uttaradlii  alone  seem,  as  a rule,' to  have  the  Bdri-BunjdM 
divisions.  The  Bari  group  consists  of  12  sections,  thus— 


].  Ghumai. 

2.  Narule. 

3.  Monge. 

G.  Manchande. 


Sub-group  (i)* 

4.  Bazdz. 

5.  Shikri. 

Sub-group  (it). 

| 7.  Pasriche. 


8. 

9. 

10. 


Sub-group  (in). 

Kantor.  1 1 . Wadhwe. 

Md,nak  Table.  12.  Sethi. 

Guruwdre. 


And  of  these  numbers  1-7  intermarry,  but  will  only  take  wives  from 
numbers  8-12,  and  there  is  a further  tendency  on  the  part  of  numbers 
1-5  to  discontinue  giving  daughters  to  numbers  6 and  7.  In  the 
south-east  of  the  Punjab  the  Bdri  and  Bonjahi  groups  exist  both 
among  the  Northern  and  Southern  Arords.t 

A list  of  the  Arord  gots  or  sections  will  be  found  in  Appendix  I to  this 
Volume. 

There  are  a few  sections,  e.g.,  Sachdeo,  Lund,  Bazaz  and  others, 
which  are  found  in  more  than  one  of  the  territorial  groups.  The  Sethi 
section  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  the  Seth  or  Sethi  Section  of  the 
Khattris.  The  Rassewat  or  ropemakers  are  clearly  by  origin  an  occupa- 
tional section  like  the  Baz&z  or  clothiers. 

The  names  ending  in  jd  are  beyond  all  question  patronymics.  Others 
such  as  Budhraja  or  Bodhr&ji  suggest  a religious  origin. 

The  Gosain  Mule-santie  claim  to  be  descendants  of  a Gaur  Brahman 
who  came  to  the  Jhang  District  and  assumed  the  name  of  the  Guruwdrd. 
section,  but  became  a devotee  or  gosain  who  made  converts. 

Other  sections  have  various  traditions  as  to  their  origins  : Thus  the 
Narangs  say  they  were  originally  Raghbansis  who  denied  their  race 
when  Paras  Ram  destroyed  the  Khattris,  with  the  words  na  rag,  fNo 
Raghbansi/  N&rag  became  Narang.  Tho  Chikur,  a sub-section  of  the 
Sachdoos  are  so  called  because  on  a marriage  in  that  section  sweet- 
meats were  as  plentiful  as  mud  (chikur).  Naruld,  is  derived  from  nirald, 
‘ unique/  because  once  a snake  got  into  the  churn  when  a woman  was 
making  butter,  so  the  men  of  this  section  never  churn,  though  its 
women  may. 

The  Gogias  or  Gogas  have  a saying : 

Khat  khuh,  bhar  pani , Tan  tani  parsing  Gogidni / 

i.e.,  they  say  to  a would-be  son-in-law: 

i Dig  a well  and  fill  it  with  water,  Then  marry  a Gogiani. 


* Trans-Indus  Captain  O’Brien  notes  a solitary  case  of  a girl  of  the  Jam  section  (Uttar&« 
dhf)  being  given  to  a Kumbhar  (Dakhana). 
jSirsa  Settlement  Report,  1884,  p.  114. 
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As  in  other  castes  some  sections  of  tho  Aromas  are  credited  with 
inherited  curative  powers.  Thus  the  Dalewdnia  of  Jdmpur  can  cure 
hydrophobia  by  spitting  on  a little  earth  and  applying  it  to  the  bite. 
This  power  was  conferred  on  their  forbears  by  tho  blessing  of  their 
pir y tho  saint  of  Daira  Din  Pandh.  The  Duds* * * §  have  an  inherited  power 
of  curing  a sprain  in  the  back  or  loins  by  touching  the  part  affected. 
The  pain  called  chuk  may  also  bo  cured  by  this  section  which  uses  tho 
following  charm: — ‘Dua  sith  bari%  phulon  bhdri  dariy  bhanne  chit 
(waist)  karondd  sari / The  charm  is  read  over  a cloth  and  this  is  then 
applied  thrice  to  tho  part,  a push  being  finally  given  to  it  to  oxpol 
tho  pain.  Tho  power  was  conferred  on  Seth  Bari,  the  ancestor  of 
tho  section,  by  Jaqirs . It  is  also  said  to  bo  essential  that  the  patient 
should  go  straight  home  without  looking  back.  Tho  power  is  exercised 
gratis. 

A man  of  tho  Chugli  got  can  cure  chuk  or  pain  in  tho  loinst  by 
pushing  tho  sufferer  from  behind.  If  a Chugli  is  not  on  hand,  it  is 
sufficient  to  go  to  his  house  and  rub  one’s  back  against  tho  wall. 
Chugli  may  bo  derived  from  chuk,  because  the  tribe  has  this  power, 
but  perhaps  the  idea  is  simply  that  a Chugh  has  power  over  chuk . It 
can  also  be  cured  by  a family  of  Dbingrd  Arords  of  Pdjanpur  who 
apply  a part  of  their  clothing  to  the  part  affected  and  push  the 
patient  thrice,  or  if  none  of  them  are  present  their  house-wall  is  as 
efficacious  as  a Chugh. 


Several  Arora  sections  are  nan 

Babbar  (?  1)  in  Montgomery. 
Chutdni,J  bat. 

Gaba,  calf. 

Ghfra,  dove,  Montgomery  and 
Mu  It  dn. 

Giddar,  jackal. 

Ghord,  horse,  Dera  Ismail  Khan. 
Hans,  goose,  Montgomery. 
Kukar,§  Kukkar,  cock,  Mont- 
gomery, Multan  and  Hissdr. 
Kukreja,  cockerell,  Dera  Ismail 
Khan. 

Other  sections  are  named  fro 
likely  to  be  totemistic.  Such  are 

Chdwald,  rice. 

Gerd,  said  to  avoid  the  use  of 
ochre,  aerii , (in  Dera  Ismail 
Khdn). 

Gheia,  fr . ghi , clarified  butter. 


after  animals  such  as  : — 

Lumar,  fox,  Montgomery. 
Machhar,  mosquito,  Gujrat. 
Makkar,  locust,  Gujrdt. 

Mendd  (?)  ram  or  Mindhd,  long- 
haired, Montgomery. 

Nangidl,  snake,  Dera  Ismail 
Khan. 

Ndg-pdl,  Nang-pdl.|| 

Nangru. 

(?)  Siprd,  a serpent. 


plants,  etc.,  and  are  perhaps  more 

Jandwdni,  named  after  the  jarnl 
tree  in  Dera  Ismail  Khdn. 
Kasturia,  said  to  avoid  tho  use  of 
musk,  kasturiy  (Dora  Ismail 
Khdn). 


* In  Hissar  this  section  of  the  Aroras  may  not  wear  bluo  Unghd  (trousers), 

t A child  bom  feet  foromost  can  euro  pain  in  the  loins  by  kicking  the  part  afTected: 

iChut&ni,  bat : a child  was  once  attacked  by  bats,  which,  however,  left  him  uninjured. 
Tho  section  worships  bats’  nests  ( charuchitti ) at  marriages. 

§ The  Kukar  will  not  cat  fowls,  but  most  Hindus  havo  a prejudico  against  them  as  food 
and  in  this  very  caste  the  Mchndiratta  havo  for  the  last  12  or  14  years  refused  to  eat  them 
too. 

||  Nangpal  does  not  appear  to  mean  * snake/  but  protector  or  raiser  of  snakes. 


20  Arora  diatoms . 

Kath pdl,  wood  or  timber  (Mont- 
gomery) . 

K at  Aria,* * * §  dagger  (Multdn). 

Khani-jau,  barley-eater. 

Bold,  a vessel. t 

Manak-talilia : said,  in  Hiss&r,  to 
roverenco  the  tdhli  or  shisham 
tree. 

Mehndirattd,J  henna:  (Mont- 
gomery and  Multdn). 

Tareja,  tarri , ‘ a gourd  ’ : their  ancestor  once  had  to  conceal  himself 
among  gourds,  and  they  do  not  eat  gourds. 

Vch-khnni,  Viu-khdni  poison-eater:  /r.  veh  or  viu,  ‘poison J,  in  the 
Sindhi  dialect  as  spoken  in  Balia walpur.  Possibly  arsenic  is  meant. 

With  regard  to  the  sections  mentioned  as  existing  in  Dera  Ismail 
Khan,  it  is  distinctly  said  that  each  shows  reverence  to  the  animal 
or  plant  after  which  it  is  named,  thinking  it  sacred.  The  animal  i3 
fed,  and  the  plant  not  cut  or  injured.  The  Chdwalds,  however,  do  not 
abstain  from  using  rice,  or  show  it  any  respect. 

The  women  of  the  Uttarddhi  group  wear  red  ivory  bracelets  (and 
affect  red  petticoats  with  a red  border,  in  Ferozepore),  whence  this 
group  is  styled  Ldlchuriwdld 

The  Dakhand  women  wear  white  ivory  bracelets  (and  also  affect 
red  petticoats,  the  lower  part  c laced  ’ with  blacky [), 

By  gotra  the  Aroras,  in  Gujrat  at  least,  are  said  to  be  Kushal,  but 
their  real  gotra  appears  to  be  Kdsib,  ? Kisliab  or  Keshav. 

At  weddings  the  Uttarddhis  in  Ferozepore  are  said  to  have  a distinc- 
tive custom  in  the  do  rate  phere , i.e.y  the  boy’s  party  must  reach  the 
bride’s  house  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  if  the  date  fixed  be  the  6th 
or  night  of  the  7th  and  the  milni  must  be  on  the  5th-6th.  Dakhnds 
and  JDahrds  must  on  the  other  hand  arrive  before  or  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  6th  and  if  the  lagan  be  fixed  for  an  early  hour  on  the  6th  the 
bridegroom  and  a Brahman  go  in  advance  for  that  ceremony,  the 
wedding-party  following  so  as  to  arrive  in  the  afternoon. 

Widow  marriage**  is  in  theory  reprobated,  but  in  practice  tolerated 
among  the  Aroras,  and  in  the  south-west  of  the  Punjab  it  is  often 

* This  section  has  a legend  that  a dagger  fell  from  a wall  amongst  a number  of  children 
who  were  playing  beneath  it,  but  did  not  hurt  them.  Hence  the  section  became  known  as 
Kataria,  and  worships  the  dagger,  putting  flowers  before  it  at  marriages, 

t Declare  they  milked  a cow  into  a lota  and  presented  it  to  their  gurti. 

t The  MehndiTatta  in  Multan  abstain  from  the  use  of  henna,  but  so  do  other  Hindus. 

§ Because  one  of  its  members  once  received  a faqir  cordially,  and  the  faqir  blessed  him 
saying  he  should  prosper  like  basil  ( rihdni ). 

||  In  Multan  the  Tanejas  abstain  from  eating  tarli  (gourd) : or  at  least  their  women  do,  in 
Montgomery.  The  Tanejas  of  Jhang  say  they  are  Khattris  and  that  their  ancestor  instead 
of  employing  his  own  purohit  called  in  some  other  Brahman  and  seated  him  on  a kind  of 
grass  called  tiran,  whence  came  the  name  Taneja. 

If  Dabr£  women  are  said  to  have  red  petticoats  with  a green  border.  These  refined  distinc- 
tions may  possibly  be  observed  in  Ferozepore,  but  they  are  not  general.  It  is  also  said 
that  in  some  places  Dahra  women  alone  wear  white,  and  Dakhanas  spotted  bracelets  of  both 
colours. 

**  In  Muzaflargarh  widow  re-marriage  is  not  approved,  and  a couple  who  marry  in 
defiance  of  the  prejudice  against  it  are  called  kachchrti,  it  e.t  mulish  or  wicked. 


Mungi,  a kind  of  tree  (Hissar). 
Pabreja,  a kind  of  plant  (Multdn) 
Rihdni,§  basil. 

S&wi-buti,  green-herb. 

Seldni(?),  pipal  tree,  Dera  Ismail 
Kh&n. 

Taneja,  ||  a kind  of  grass,  tiran 
(Multan  and  Montgomery). 
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solemnized  by  the  couple  going  out  and  circumambulating  burning 
reeds.  The  Brahmans  recognise  widow  marriage  and  assist  at  it,  in 
fact  if  it  is  solemnised  without  a Brahman,  peoplo  refrain  from  eating 
or  drinking  with  the  couple  for  a short  time. 

The  customary  law  of  the  Aroras  differs  both  from  Hindu  Law  and 
the  ordinary  Punjab  Custom.  In  its  main  features  it  resembles  that 
of  the  Hindus  generally  in  the  south-west  Punjab,  and  one  of  its 
distinctive  features  is  the  saw  a. i,  an  extra  quarter  sharo  which  goes  to 
the  eldest  son.  Many  Arord  sections  allow  sons  by  the  wife  of 
another  casto  provided  she  was  married  as  a virgin,  not  as  a widow, 
one-third  of  their  father's  property,  two-thirds  going  to  tho  sons  by 
the  other  (Arora)  wife.  The  position  of  daughters  and  sisters  is  more 
favourable  than  it  usually  is  among  Hindus  under  the  Punjab  Custom.* 

Arwal,  a Jat  tribe,  found  in  the  Sangarli  tahsil  of  Dera  Glidzi  Khan  Dis- 
trict. [like  the  Maujothas  and  Sdnghis  it  follows  the  Baloch  customs 
in  all  matters  connected  with  marriage,  etc.,  thus  differing  from  nearly 
all  the  other  Jat  tribes  of  that  tahsil.  Also  found  in  Multan,  wlicro  it 
is  classed  as  agricultural. 

Arya,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multiiu. 

Akya  Samaj. — By  far  the  most  important  modern  Hindu  sect  in  the  Punjab, 
the  Arya  Samaj  was  founded  about  1847  by  Pandit  Daydnaud  Saras- 
wati,  a Brahman  of  Kathiawar.  Born  in  1824,  Daydnand  had  an 
equal  aversion  to  idolatry  and  marriage,  and  after  profound  researches 
in  Sanskritic  lore  he  founded  a samaj  or  union  at  Lahore  soon  after 
1847 — and  subsequently  in  the  rest  ol  the  Punjab.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  travels  in  the  United  Provinces  aud 
Bajputdna.  His  attacks  on  existing  Hinduism  roused  great  antagonism. 
Ue  insisted  on  a special  interpretation  of  the  Vedas  and  left  behind  him 
several  works  such  as  tho  Vede  Bhdsliya , or  translation  of  the  Vedas, 
the  Satyarth  Prakdsh  in  which  tho  Arya  religion  is  contrasted  with 
others,  and  the  Bhumka,  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Vedas. 

“ The  Arya  or  * Vedic'  religion",  writes  Mr.  Maclagan,“  is  primarily 
the  outcome  of  the  solvent  action  of  natural  science  on  modern 
Hinduism.  Tho  members  of  tho  Arya  Samaj  find  the  fantastical 
representations  of  the  world  and  of  man  which  are  put  forward  in  the 
eighteen  Puranas  to  be  inconsistent  with  natural  science,  and  so  reject 
their  authority,  looking  on  them  as  tho  outcome  of  the  ignorance  and 
craft  of  comparatively  recent  generations  of  Brahmans.  The  original 
and  only  authoritative  scriptures  iu  the  eyes  of  the  Arya  Samaj  aro 
tho  four  Vedas,  and  its  professed  aim  is  to  restore  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  Vedas  by  purging  away  subsequent  accretions.  Scrip- 
tures more  recent  than  the  Vedas  and  anterior  to  the  Puranas  (such 
as  the  Brahmanns,  the  six  philosophic  Darshanas,  tho  ten  Upanishads, 
etc.),  are  regarded  as  explanatory  of  the  Vedas  and  authoritative  only 
where  they  are  not  contradictory  thereto.  Tho  Vedas  themselves  con- 
stitute the  only  infallible  revelation. — f Tho  Vedas’,  wrote  Dayan  and, 
r are  revealed  by  God.  I regard  them  as  self-evident  truth,  admitting 
of  no  doubt  and  depending  on  the  authority  of  no  other  book,  beiug 


* P unjab  Customary  Lau\  XVI II,  pp,  vii,  ix,  xvii,  cf,  also  Introd.,  p.  8. 
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roprcsontcd  in  nature,  tho  kingdom  of  God.*  The  bases  of  the  Aryan 
faith  are  tho  revelation  of  God  in  the  Vedas  and  in  Nature,  and  the  first 
practical  element  in  this  belief  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Vedas  in 
conformity  with  the  proved  results  of  natural  science. 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  Vedas  the  Arya  Sam&j  finds  itself  at 
issuo  with  the  Sanskritists  of  Europe,  whose  translations  represent 
tho  Vedas  as  the  religious  literature  ot  a primitive  people  and,  like  the 
literature  of  other  primitive  peoples,  quite  regardless  of,  and  inconsist- 
ent with,  scientific  accuracy.  The  Aryas  contend  that  such  a view 
arises  from  a mistaken  literal  translation  of  their  scriptures,  and  that 
the  earlier,  and  consequently  more  trustworthy,  commentators  having 
always  refused  to  construe  the  Vedas  iu  their  literal  sense,  it  is  a 
mistaken  view  to  suppose  that  they  were  originally  composed  with 
any  meaning  other  than  a metaphorical  or  derived  one.  Following 
these  principles,  the  Samdj  not  only  defends  the  Vedic  rishis  from  all 
imputations  of  pau theism  and  polytheism,  bat  finds  in  their  writings 
numerous  indications  of  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of 
science.  It  holds  that  cremation,  vegetarianism,  and  abstinence  from 
spirituous  liquors  are  inculcated  by  the  Vedas,  and  inculcated  to  a 
large  extent  on  purely  scientific  grounds.  It  holds  that  the  great 
religious  rite  of  Vedic  times,  the  agnihotra  or  homci  sacrihce,  is  instituted 
with  a view  to  rendering  air  and  water  wholesome  and  subservient  to 
health,  and  because  f it  plays  a prominent  part  in  putting  a stop  to 
the  prevalence  of  epidemics  and  the  scarcity  of  rainfall.*  It  is  con- 
vinced that  the  latest  discoveries  of  science,  such  as  those  of  electricity 
and  evolution,  wore  perfectly  well  known  to  the  seers  who  were  in- 
spired to  write  the  Vedas. 

While  conceding  this  much  to  modern  natural  science,  the  Aryas 
refuse  to  see  in  it  anything  tending  to  materialism  or  atheism.  Retain- 
ing their  confidence  in  the  Vedas,  they  have  avoided  the  radical 
materialism  of  some  of  the  earlier  opponents  of  popular  Hinduism. 
The  Arya  philosophy  is  orthodox,  and  based  mainly  on  the  Upanishads. 
The  tenets  of  Day&nand,  though  leaning  rather  to  the  Skankya  doc- 
trine, do  not  fit  in  precisely  with  any  one  of  the  six  orthodox  systems; 
but  these  systems  are  all  regarded  by  the  Aryas  as  true  and  as  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  same  principles.  The  three  entities  of  Dayanand*s 
philosophy  are  God,  the  Soul  and  yrakriti  or  Matter.  Soul  he  regarded 
as  physically  distinct  from  God,  but  related  to  Him  as  the  contained 
to  tho  container,  the  contemplated  to  the  contemplator,  the  son  to  the 
father.  Soul  enters  into  all  animals  and  there  are  indications  of  soul 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  also.  In  most  of  its  details  the  Aryan  system 
retains  the  terminology  of  the  traditional  philosophy  of  Hinduism. 
It  maintains  above  all  things  the  law  of  metempsychosis  and  places 
the  aim  of  virtue  in  escape  from  the  law  ; but  this  moksh  or  beatitude 
is  for  an  era  (half))  only,  after  the  termination  of  which  the  soul 
resumes  its  wanderings.  The  localization  of  the  Hindu  paradises, 
Parlok  and  JSwdrg,  is  rejected  ; heaven  and  hell  lie  in  the  pleasures  and 
sorrows  of  the  soul,  whether  these  be  in  this  life  or  in  the  life  to  come. 

As  a consequence  of  this  doctrine  it  holds  the  futility  of  rites  on 
behalf  of  the  dead,  and  by  this  cuts  at  the  root  of  that  great  Hindu 
institution,  the  srdddh . Like  other  Hindus  the  Aryas  burn  the  dead, 
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but  for  alleged  sanitary  reasons  they  employ  spices  for  the  burning. 
At  first  they  took  tho  phul  to  the  Ganges,  but  now  they  cast  it  into 
the  nearest  stream  : they  do  not  call  in  the  Aclniraj,  and  they  omit  all 
the  ceremonios  of  the  kiryakarm.  At  marriage  they  go  round  tho 
sacred  fire  and  walk  the  seven  steps  like  the  Hindus,  but  omit  the 
worship  of  Ganesh.  Thoy  generally  employ  Brahmans  at  weddings, 
but  in  several  known  instances  these  have  beon  dispensed  with.  The 
Samaj  finds  an  efficacy  in  prayer  (; prdrthana ) and  worship  (upctsnd)  ; 
but  it  greatly  limits  the  number  of  ceremonies  to  which  it  accedes  any 
meritorious  powers.  It  discourages  entirely  the  practice  of  bathing  in 
sacred  streams,  pilgrimages,  tho  use  of  beads,  and  sandal-wool  marks, 
gifts  to  worthless  mendicants,  and  all  tho  thousand  rites  of  popular 
Hinduism.  Only  those  rites  (sanskdras)  are  to  bo  observed  which 
find  authority  in  the  Vedas,  and  these  aro  1G  in  number  only.  Ido- 
latry and  all  its  attendant  ceremonies  have,  according  to  tho  Aryas,  no 
basis  in  the  Vedas  and  no  place  in  true  religion.  Ram,  Krishna  and 
other  objects  of  popular  adoration  aro  treated  euhemeristieally  as  pious 
or  poworful  princes  of  tho  olden  time;  and  in  their  salutation  to  each 
other  tho  Aryas  substitute  the  word  'Nainasto'  for  the  ( IMm  Ram' 
of  the  vulgar. 

Social  and  political  aim .9  of  the  Samaj. — The  Aryas  are  careful  to 
defend  their  religion  from  a charge  of  novelty  : they  regard  it  as  a revival 
of  an  old  and  forgotten  faith,  the  decay  of  which  was  due  mainly  to  tho 
Brahmans.  The  Arya  theory  of  to-day  is  that  tho  real  Brahman  is  ono 
who  is  a Brahman  in  the  heart ; that  the  Vedas  are  not  confined  to  ono 
class  ; and  that  all  castes  are  equal  before  God.  It  is  careful,  however,  to 
accept  the  existence  of  the  four  castes  of  ancient  Hinduism  : it  retains  the 
sacred  thread  for  the  three  superior  castes,  and  by  implication  debars 
tho  Sudras  from  some  of  the  privileges  of  the  twice-born.  In  practico 
no  Arya  will  marry  with  another  caste  or  eat  with  men  of  another  caste. 
The  sect  being  almost  entirely  composed  of  educated  men  and  being 
based  on  theories  unfitted  to  the  understanding  of  the  lower  castes,  tho 
right  of  Chuhras  and  the  like  to  join  its  ranks  has  not,  I understand, 
been  put  to  the  test.  But  the  Sam&j  is  said  to  have  been  successful  in 
receiving  back  into  Hinduism  persons  converted  to  Christianity  or 
Muhammadanism  and  in  reinstating  such  persons  in  caste.  The  Aryas 
do  not  regard  the  cow  as  a sacred  animal,  but  follow  Hindu  prejndico 
in  considering  tho  slaughter  of  a cow  more  heinous  than  that  of  other 
animals : and  in  tlio  anti-cow-killing  movement  the  Samaj  was  to  some 
extent  identified  with  the  movement,  though  less  so  in  the  Punjab  than 
in  t li e United  Provinces.  In  other  respects  the  social  programme  of  tho 
Sam/ij  is  liberal  and  anti-popular  in  the  extreme.  It  sets  its  face 
against  child-marriage  and  it  encourages  the  remarriage  of  widows.  It 
busies  itself  with  female  education,  with  orphannges  and  schools,  dis- 
pensaries and  publio  libraries,  and  philanthropic  institutions  of  all  sorts. 
******** 

The  Arya  doctrines  have  been  formulated  in  a series  of  ten  somewhat 
wide  propositions,  and  any  person  professing  belief  in  tho  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Samdj  is  eligible  for  membership,  and  may, 
after  probation,  be  admitted  as  a full  member  and  obtain  a vote  in  tho 
affairs  of  the  sdciety.  Weekly  meetings  are  held — generally  on  Sun- 
days, so  as  to  admit  of  the  presence  of  Government  servants  and 
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pleaders— with  prayers,  lectures  on  the  Vedas  and  other  subjects, 
hymns  sung  on  the  Sum  a Veda  system,  and  other  miscellaneous  pro- 
ceedings. At  an  annual  meeting,  a report  is  read  and  an  Executive 
Committee  with  office-bearers  appointed.  Each  local  Sam&j  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  others  : but  a considerable  number  of  the  local  Sam&jes 
have  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  Paropakdrini  Sabha  or  Provincial 
Committee,  which  in  a general  way  supervises  the  local  centres  and 
arranges  for  the  due  provision  of  Upadeshaks  or  missionaries.  The  Arya 
Saina/j,  though  paying  extreme  reverence  to  the  memory  of  Sw&mi 
Dayanand,  refuses  to  look  on  him  or  any  one  else  as  an  infallible 
Guru ; and  in  the  absence  of  any  central  control  exercised  by  an 
individual,  the  organization  above  described  has  been  very  instru- 
mental in  keeping  the  society  together  and  preventing  so  far  any 
serious  schism  in  its  ranks.  A still  more  marked  influence  is  un- 
doubtedly exercised  by  the  Dayanand  Anglo-Vedic  College,  which 
was  founded  in  Lahore  some  time  ago  and  has  been  conducted  entirely 
on  Aryan  lines.  The  College,  while  preparing  students  in  the  ordinary 
subjects  with  considerable  success  for  the  university  examinations,  pays 
special  attention  to  instruction  in  Sanskrit  and  Hindi,  and  imparts  a 
certain  amount  of  religions  training  by  the  institutions  of  morning  and 
evening  prayer  in  the  boarding  houses,  and  by  the  reading  of  extracts 
from  the  Satydrth  Frahdsh .” 

The  above  quotations  show  how  inadequately  the  Arya  Sam&j  is 
described  as  a sect.  Since  they  were  peuned,  in  1891,  the  Sam&j  has 
been  divided  on  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  or  otherwise  of 
animal  foods  and  two  parties  have  been  formed,  one  the  vegetarian 
or  Mahatma,  the  other  the  flesh-eating  or  ‘ cultured/  The  former  is, 
however,  by  no  means  narrow  in  its  views,  for  it  favours  female  educa- 
tion. The  latter  holds  possession  of  the  Dayanand  College  and  is 
thence  also  called  the  Anarkalli  or  College  party  as  opposed  to  the 
vegetarian  or  City  party. 

Asandari,  syn.  matdarl, , a degree  or  order  of  the  Gosains.  The  term  is 
applied  to  those  settled  in  matsy  as  opposed  to  abdhut . 

Asar,  Asra,  Jdt  clans  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n. 

Asial,  a clan  of  the  Manj  Rajputs. 

Asra,  see  Asar. 

Asram,  a title  found  among  Sannidsis. 

Astawar,  a title  found  among  Sannid,sis. 

Atuangal,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  the  south  of  Multan  tahsil, 
where  it  settled  from  Jammu  in  Mughal  times. 

Attar,  a dispensing  druggist.  “ Yon  get  the  drugs  from  the  pansari,  and 
take  them  to  the  attar  to  make  up.  He  also  makes  arah  and  sherbets. 
He  no  longer  makes  itr  (otto)  which  is  only  made  by  the  gandi  or 
perfumer.”  [D.  C . J.  J.]. 

Aughan,  Agliwan,  synonyms  for  Afghan,  (q.  v.). 

Aujra,  a tribe  of  J&ts  descended  from  their  eponym  a Hajual  R&jput  and 
found  in  Sialkot : also  found  in  Montgomery  where  they  are  Muhamma- 
dans and  classed  as  agricultural. 
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Aulaket,  Aurak,  a Jdt  tribe,  whose  head-quarters  would  appear  to  bo  in  the 
Amritsar  district,  where  they  own  a barah  of,  originally,  12  villages,  but 
they  are  found  in  the  northern  Mdlwa,  as  well  as  in  the  M&njha. 
They  are  said  to  be  of  Solar  descent,  and  their  ancestor  Aulakh  lived 
in  tho  M&njha.  But  another  story  makes  their  ancestor  one  Raja  Lui 
L&k,  a Lunar  Rdjput.  They  are  relatod  to  the  Sekhu  and  Deo  tribes 
with  whom  they  will  not  intermarry. 

In  Amritsar  they  give  tho  following  pedigree  : — • 

Ram  Chandar 

I 

Kasab 

I 

Dhaul 

I 

Raghupat 

I 

Ude  Rup 

I 

Pura 

I 

Majaag 

Markhanb 

Goe 

I 

Mandal 

I 

Dhanich 

I 

Aulakh. 

j This  would  make  them  akin  to  the  Punnun.  They  are  also  found  as 
a J&t  (agricultural)  tribe  west  of  the  R&vi  as  far  as  Leiah.  In  Mont- 
gomery they  are  both  Hindu  and  Muhammadan.  The  Muhammadan 
Aulakh  of  Leiah  have  a curious  tale.  Complaiut  was  made  to  Uum&yun 
that  Pir  Muhammad  Rajan  drank  bhang , in  defiance  of  the  Quranic 
prohibition.  So  the  emperor  summoned  the  saint  to  Delhi  and  made 
him  walk  along  a narrow  path  beset  with  poisoned  swords,  while  a 
ferocious  elephant  pursued  him.  But  as  he  walked  the  steel  turned  to 
water  and  one  of  his  disciples  killed  the  elephant  with  a single  blow  of 
his  staff.  Among  the  courtiers  was  Rdja  Aulakh,  a Punwar  Rdjput, 
who  at  once  embraced  Islam.  The  saint  returned  to  R^janpur,  and 
Aulakh  followed  him,  conquered  the  country  from  the  Baiun  tribe  and 
gave  it  to  the  Pirs,  on  whom  tho  emperor  also  conferred  it  in  jagxr , 
though  the  Aulakh  continued  to  administer  it  until  about  175  years 
ago,  when  their  power  declined. 

Aurak,  see  Aulakh. 

Aure,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Sh&hpur. 

Aurakzai,  a branch  of  the  Afridis  in  Tfrd-h.  See  Orakzai. 

Awan. — The  Awans  are  an  important  tribe,  exclusively  Muhammadan, 
chiefly  found  in  the  Salt  Range,  where  they  possess  an  Awdnkari,*  but 
also  widely  spread  to  the  east,  south  and  west  of  that  tract.  Extend- 

* There  is  also  an  Awank«ri  in  Jnllunclur  : Purser’s  S.  R , § 42.  And  in  Hoshiarpur 
the  Aw&ns  hold  a bara  in  the  Dasuya  varaana  on  the  high  level  plain  near  Mukerian 
P.N.Q.I.,§4G5. 
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in g along  the  whole  length  of  the  Range  from  Jhelum  to  the  Indus, 
the?  are  found  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  whole  country  be- 
yond it  up  to  tho  foot  of  the  Sulenutns  and  the  Safed  Koh* * * §  ; though 
in  trans-Indus  Bannu  they  partly,  and  in  Dera  Ismail  Kh&n  wholly, 
merge  in  the  Jats,  a term  which  in  those  parts  means  little  more 
than  a nondescript  peasant.  In  Peshdwar  the  Aw&ns  are  included 
iu  the  hamsaya  or  faqir  class.  In  Kolnit  towards  Khushalgarh  they 
resemble  the  Awaus  of  the  Salt  Range,  but  elsewhere  in  that  District 
are  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  JBangash  and  Nidzais  among 
whom  they  live. 

Tho  independent  possessions  of  the  Awdns  in  the  Salt  Range 
were  once  very  considerable,  and  in  its  western  and  central  portion 
they  are  still  the  dominant  race.  As  a dominant  tribe  the  eastern 
limits  of  their  position  conieide  approximately  with  the  western 
border  of  the  Chakwdl  and  Pind  D&dan  Kli&n  tahsils,  but  they  have 
also  spread  eastwards  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  as  far  as  the 
Sutlej,  and  southwards  down  that  river  valley  into  Multan  and  Jhang. 
They  formerly  held  all  the  plain  country  at  the  foot  of  the  western 
Salt  Range,  but  have  been  gradually  driven  up  into  the  hills  by 
Pathdns  advancing  from  the  Indus,  and  Tiwanas  from  the  Jhelum. 

The  word  Awda  is  not  unplausibly  derived  from  Ahwan,  f helper, ’t 
but  various  explanations  of  its  origin  are  given.  According  to  one 
tradition  the  Awans,  who  claim  Arab  origin,  are  descendants  of  Qutb 
Shdh,  himself  descended  from  Ali,  and  were  attached  to  the  Mu- 
hammadan armies  which  invaded  India  as  f auxiliaries/ J whence  their 
name.  In  Kapurthald,  a more  precise  version  of  their  legend  makes 
them  Alwi  Sayyids,  who  oppressed  by  the  Abba^sidps,  sought  refuge 
in  Sindh;  and  eventually  allied  themselves  with  Sabuktagin,  who 
bestowed  on  them  the  title  of  Aw&n.  But  in  the  best  available  account 
of  the  tribe§  the  Aw&ns  are  indeed  said  to  be  of  Arabian  origin  and 
descendants  of  Qutb  Shah,  but  he  is  said  to  have  ruled  Herat  and 
to  have  joined  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  when  he  invaded  India.  With 
him  came  six  of  his  many  sous  : Gauhar  Sh&h  or  Gorrara,  who  settled 
near  Sakesar ; Kalau  Sh&h  or  Kalgan  who  settled  at  Dhankot 
(K&lab&gh) : Cliauhan  who  colonised  the  hills  near  the  Indus||  : Khokhar 
or  Muhammad  Shah  who  settled  on  the  Chenab:  Tori^f  and  Jhajh 
whose  descendants  are  said  to  be  still  found  in  Tir&h  and  elsewhere. 


* Raverty  says  ‘Awan-kirs’  held  the  Karw£n  darra  in  Kurram,  but  none  appear  to  be 
found  now  in  the  Kurram  Valley  : Notes,  p.  82. 

I Another  tradition  is  that  when  Zuhair  went  forth  to  fight  with  Hasan,  he  left  his  wife, 
then  pregnant,  with  Zain-ul-abidain  in  aman  or  ‘ trust,’  whence  her  son’s  descendants  are 
called  Awan.  A curious  variant  of  this  appears  in  Talagang  where  it  is  said  that  Qutb 
Shah’s  descendant  having  lost  all  his  sons  was  hidden  by  a saint  to  place  his  next  born  son 
in  a potter's  kiln  ‘on  trust’.  He  did  so,  and  after  the  kiln  had  been  burnt  the  child  was 
taken  out  alive. 

J For  Awan  as  equivalent  to  Auxiliary  we  may  compare  euergetai : McCrindle’s  Ancient 
Indio,  p.  38 

§ By  Mr.  W.  S.  Talbot  in  the  Jhelum  Gazetteer , 1905,  pp.  102 — 104.  He  disposes  of 
Cunningham’s  theory  that  Janju^s  and  Awans  were  within  historical  times  one  race  : (Arch. 
Survey  Reports,  II  17  fi ) : and  of  Brandreth’s  theory  that  the  Awans,  though  recent  immi- 
grants into  the  Punjab,  are  descended  from  Bactrian  Greeks.  Mr.  Talbot  also  mentions  the 
Gangs  and  Munds  who  are  generally  reckoned  as  Awans,  but  who  are  probably  only 
affiliated  indigenous  clans. 

||  One  of  his  descendants  was  Khattar,  founder  of  the  Khattars  of  Attock. 

If  Possibly  Turi  is  meant,  and  the  Kurram  Valley  is  referred  to  as  their;  locality. 
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Aivan  groups. 

The  originally  Hindu  character  of  these  namc9  is  patent,  and  not 
explained  away  by  tho  tradition  that  Chauhan  and  Khokhar  took  their 
mother's  name. 

In  Gujr&t  tradition  gives  Qutb  Shah  three  wives,  from  whom  sprang 
the  Khokhars  and  tho  four  muhins  or  clans  of  the  Awans.  By  Barth, 
his  first  wife,  he  had  a son  named  Khokhar:  by  Salid,  he  had  Khurara 
or  Gurara  : and  by  Fateh  Khatuu,  three  sous — Kalgdn,  Chauhdu  and 
Kundan. 

These  four  clans  are  again  divided  into  numerous  septs,  often  bear- 
ing eponymous  names,  but  sometimes  the  names  of  Guiar,  Jdt  and 
other  tribal  septs  appear.  Thus  in  Sidlkot*  the  Awans  are  said  to 
be  divided  into  24  muhins.  But  in  Gujrdt  tho  Khurara  clan  comprises 
21  sub-divisions,  including  such  names  a3  Jdlap  and  Bhakri  : the 
Kalgdn  comprise  43  sub-divisions,  including  Dudial,  Andar,  Papin 
and  others  : the  Chauhdns  have  three  septs,  Ludain,  Bhusin  and 
Ghuttar  : and  the  Kundan  Chechi,  Mahr,  Alalka,  Maydn,  Puchal  and 
Saroia.  Few  of  these  look  like  Muhammadan  patronymics. 

Note. — Tho  Awans  in  Kapurthala  are  said  to  have  the  following  gots  Kalgnn  (really  a 

milkin' , Rai  Bill,  Ghalli,  Jand,  Bagewali,  Jaspal,  Khokhar , Gobu  or  Gulistan,  Ilarpal 
and  Khor  Joti. 

The  A wan  septs  give  their  names  to  several  places-names,  such  as 
Golera  in  Rawalpindi,  Khiora  (Khewra)  in  Jhelum,  Bajara  in  Sialkot, 
Jand,  etc. 

As  claiming  descent  from  Qutb  Shdh  the  Awdns  are  often  called 
Qutb-shahi,  and  sometimes  style  themselves  Ulami.  In  Gujrdt  they 
only  marry  inter  se,  refusing  to  give  daughters  even  to  the  Chibbs, 
and  not  inter- marrying  with  the  Khokhars.  In  Jhelum  too  “Awdns 
give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  Awans  only  as  a rule,  though 
there  seems  to  be  some  instances  of  marriages  with  leading  men  of  the 
Chakwdl  tribes  : it  is  said,  however,  that  the  Kalabdgh  Mallik  refused 
to  betroth  his  daughter  to  Sard  dr  Muhammd  Ali,  chief  of  tho  Rawal- 
pindi Ghebas.  In  some  families  at  least,  prominent  Awdns  not  in- 
frequently take  to  wife  women  of  low  tribes  (usually  having  an  Awdn 
wife  also),  and  this  practice  does  not  seem  to  meet  with  as  much 
disapproval  as  in  most  other  tribes  of  equal  social  standing  : but 
ordinarily  Awdn  wives  alone  aro  taken.t  Certain  families  marry  with 
certain  other  families  only  : and  in  all  cases  marriago  is  generally  but 
not  necessarily  within  the  muhi” 


* The  Customary  Law  of  this  District  (Volume  XIV)  p.  3,  gives  the  following  list  of  A wan 
sub-clans 


1 Bagwdl 

2 Bdjra 

3 Biddar 

4 Chandhar 

5 Chhdila 

6 Dhtnglc 

7 Ghulio 

8 Gorare 


9  Ilarpal 

10  Jalkhuh 

11  Jand 

12  Jhan 

13  „ Khambre 

14  Kharana 

1 5 Malka 

16  Mandu 


17  Mangar 

18  Mirza 

19  Pappan 

20  Ropar 

21  Salhf 

22  Sangwdl 

23  Saroya 
41  Wadhdl 


Thoso  in  italics  arc  returned  as  Khurara  in  Gujrat.  Kos.  1, 2,  3,  9, 11, 14,  22  and  21 
arc  classed  as  Kalgan. 

t In  Rawalpindi  the  children  of  a low-caste  woman  by  an  Awan  arc  not  considered  true 
AwanR; 
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This  passage  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  popular  classification 
of  the  Awans  as  zaminddr  or  yeomen,  in  contradistinction  to  the  sdhu 
or  gentry  (Janjuas  and  Ghakkars),  but  on  a level  with  the  Mairs  and 
other  leading  tribes  of  Chakwdl. 

The  loading  family  among  the  Aw&ns  is  that  of  the  Malik  of  K&- 
ldbngh,  and  throughout  the  Jhelum  Salt  Range  they  have  numerous 
maliks*  notably  Ldl  Khdn  of  Nurpur  in  Find  Dadan  Kh&n,  head 
of  the  Shidl  (descendants  of  Shih&n,  a great  malik  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century). 

Like  the  Kassars,  Janjuas  and  Khokhars,  but  unlike  the  Ghakkars, 
the  Aw&ns  have  the  institution  of  sirdar i , whereby  the  eldest  son 
of  a chief  gets  an  extra  share.  In  other  respects  their  customs  of 
inheritance  are  closely  alike  those  of  the  other*  Muhammadan  tribes 
among  whom  they  live.  In  Shdhpur  and  Jhelum,  however,  the 
Aw&ns  recognize  a daughter’s  right  to  succeed. 

In  the  Aw&n  villages  of  Talagang  tahsil  all  the  graves  have  a 
vertical  slab  at  either  end,  while  a woman’s  grave  can  be  at  once 
distinguished  by  a smaller  slab  in  the  centre. t 

An  Aw&n  girl  plaits  her  hair  on  the  forehead  and  wears  only 
ear-drops,  this  style  being  given  up  after  marriage. J Betrothal  is 
effected  by  the  girl’s  father  sending  a bard  or  barber  to  the  boy’s 
home  with  a few  rupees  and  some  sweets  : or  no  ceremony  at  all 
is  observed. 

Ayasi,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n. 

Ayesh£,  (heavenly),  the  name  of  the  ruling  family  of  HunzacJ  : for  the 
legend  of  it/  origin  see  Biddulpli,  Tribes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh , p . 27 . 

Azad,  “free”,  a term  applied  to  the  le-shara  or  irregular  orders  of  Isldm 
also  called  majzub  ; opposed  to  sdlik.  Also  used  as  a synonym  for 
Qalandar.  Az&ds  hold  that  the  shard  or  ritual  law  is  only  for  the 
masses,  not  for  those  who  have  attained  marifat  or  full  comprehension 
of  the  Godhead. 


* But  Brandreth  says  the  chief  is  called  ‘ Rai,’  and  his  younger  brothers  and  sons  ‘ Malik/ 
Settlement  Report,  § 49,  p.  23. 
fP.  N.  Q.  I.,  § 594. 

t Ibid,  n,  § 352.  There  is  a history  of  the  Awans  in  Urdu,  published  by  Dr.  Ghulara 
Nabi  of  Lahore. 
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APPENDIX. 


M.  Amin  Chand’s  History  of  Sidlkot  gives  a curious  pedigree  of  the 
Aw&ns  which  is  tabulated  below  : — 

MUHAMMAD 

Zahir  Q£sim* 

Ausl  Sh£h— 15th  in  descent 


r 


Qutb  Sh£h 


r - 

Khokhar  Jahan 


i i r~ 

Golera  Kulugan  Mirza 
| (15  families.) 

Bindu 

I 

i . 


Wirj 

I 

Rai  Rakh 

i 

Malik  Sarnba. 
(?  Saroia.) 


r 1 

Push  Hamir 

Progenitors  of  tho  Juh£ns  of 
Sidlkot.f 


r~ 

Tur 


Dengla 


_>i 

Mandu 


r 


Banj  tir 

i 


Bharahwin  Samduh  Singi 


Kahambara. 


* Another  account  makes  Ausl  SMh  descended  from  Muhammad  Khaifa,  the  Prophet’s 
son,  by  a woman  of  Janfr. 
t See  article  Jun. 

In  Siilkot  the  A wans  are  known  under  these  4 branches  Gohera  [there  is  a tract  in 
the  Rawalpindi  District  still  called  Guhera,  (or  Gohera)  after  this  tribe],  Kahambara, 
Dengla  and  Mandu. 
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Bab —A  Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  fouud  in  Montgomery  and 
Ulultan. 

Baba  Lal  Daryat,  a sect,  followers  of  a sadhu  whoso  shrine  is  on  the  Cher.db 
in  the  Wazirabdd  talisil  of  Gujrdnwdld  and  who  miraculously  turned 
water  into  food. 

Baba  Lali,  a follower  of  one  of  several  Babd  LnK  Bdba  Ldl  Tahliwdld  wuh 
a Bair&gi  of  Pind  Dddan  Khdn  who  could  turn  dry  sticks  into  nhishnm 
(tahli)  trees.  Another  Bdba  Ldl  had  a famous  controversy  with  Ddrd 
Shikoh  * Another  Bdbd  Ldl  had  his  headquarters  at  Bhera,  and  yet 
another  has  a shrine  iu  Gurddspur. 

Babar. — A small  tribe  allied  to  the  Sherdnis — indeed  said  to  be  descended 
from  a son  of  Dorn,  a grandson  of  Sheranai.  They  are  divided  into 
two  main  branches,  M ah Band  and  Ghora  Khel.  The  former  are  sub- 
divided into  four  and  the  latter  into  eight  sub-divisions. 

The  Babar s are  a civilised  tribo  and  most  of  them  can  read  and 
write. t They  are  devoted  to  commerce  and  are  the  wealthiest,  quietest 
and  most  honest  tribe  of  the  sub-Sulaimdn  plains.  Edwardes  called 
them  the  most  superior  race  in  the  whole  of  the  trans-Indus  districts, 
and  the  proverb  says : ‘ A Bdbar  fool  is  a Gandapur  sage/  Intensely 

democratic,  they  have  never  had  a recognised  chief,  and  the  tribe  is 
indeed  a scattered  one,  many  residing  in  Kandahar  and  other  parts  of 
Khordsdn  as  traders.  A few  are  still  engaged  in  the  powinda  traffic. 
The  Bdbars  appear  to  have  occupied  their  present  seats  early  in  the 
14tfc)  century,  driving  out  the  Jilts  and  Baloch  (?)  population  from  the 
plains  and  then  being  pushed  northward,  by  the  Ushtarnni  proper. 
Their  centre  is  Chaudwan  and  their  outlying  villages  are  held  by  Jdt 
and  Baloch  tenants,  as  they  cultivate  little  themselves. 

Babbab,  a Jdt  tribe  in  Dera  Ghazi  Khdn — probably  immigrants  from  the  east 
or  aboriginal  — and  in  Buhdwalpur,  where  they  give  the  following 
genealogy : — 

RAJA  KARAN. 

Kamdo. 

I 

Fargo. 

I 

Janjuhan, 

I 

Khakh. 


Babbar.  Qabbar . Rabbar . Jhaggaf . 

Babla,  a section  of  the  Bhdtias,  to  which  belong  the  chaudhris  of  Shujabad. 
Multan  Gr.,  1902,  p.  166. 

Bachttal,  a tribe  of  Jdts,  found  in  pargana  Bhirug,  Nardingarh  fcahsil, 
Ambdla : descended  from  a Taoni  Rdjput  by  his  Jdt  wife. 

Badah. — A Jdt  clau  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

* This  sect  is  noticed  in  Wilson's  sects  of  the  Hindus.  . .r  . 

+ A Bnbar,  the  Amm-ul-Mulk  Nur  Muhammad  Kh&n,  was  Diw4n-i«Kul-Mamlak4t  to 
Taimur  Shah  and  gave  a daughter  to  Shah  ZamAn  Abd41i.  Four  Babar  families  &re  alio 
puttied  in  Multan  : Uaxetteer , 1901-02,  p.  1 61- 


Badanah — Badu. 
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Badanah,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Baddun,  see  Badu. 

Badeceth,  a tribe  of  Jdts,  claiming  to  be  Saroa  Rajputs  by  descent  through 
its  eponym  and  his  descendant  Kura  Pal  whose  sons  settled  in  Sidlkot 
under  Shah  Jahan  : also  found  in  Amritsar. 

Bader,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Badgujar,  Bar-,  a class  (or  possibly  rank)  found  among  the  Brahmans, 
Rdjputs,  Meos  and  possibly  other  tribes,  as  well  as  often  along  with 
Gujars.  Thus  the  Bargujar  Rdjputs  about  Bhundsi  in  Gurgdon  border 
on  villages  held  by  Gujars,  and  in  one  village  there  Gujars  hold  most  of 
the  village  and  Bargujar  Rdjputs  the  rest.  Similarly  in  Bdsdalla  near 
Punahdna  in  Gurgdon  Meos  hold  most  of  the  village  and  Gujars  the 
rest.  (Sir  J.  Wilson,  K.C.S.I.,  in  P.  N.  Q.  I.,  § 130).  But  according 
to  Ibbetson,  the  Bargujar  are  one  of  the  36  royal  Rdjput  families,  and 
the  only  one  except  the  Gahlot  which  claims  descent  from  Ldwa,  son 
of  Rdm  Chandra.  Their  connection  with  the  Mandahdr  is  noticed 
under  Mandahdr.  They  are  of  course  of  Solar  race.  Their  old  capital 
was  Rdjor,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  south  of  Alwar, 
and  they  held  much  of  Alwar  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Jaipur  till 
dipossessed  by  the  Kachwdha.  Their  head-quarters  are  now  at 
Anupshahr  on  the  Ganges,  but  there  is  still  a colony  of  them  in 
Gurgdon  on  the  Alwar  border.  Curiously  enough,  the  Gurgdon 
Bargujar  say  that  they  came  from  Jullundur  about  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  are  not  very  old  holders  of 
their  present  capital  of  Sohna,  as  the  buildings  of  the  Kambohs  who 
held  it  before  them  are  still  to  be  seen  there  and  are  of  comparatively 
recent  date. 

Badban  or  Pakhat,  a tribe  of  Jdts,  claiming  Saroa  Rdjput  origin  and 
descended  from  an  eponym  through  Kala,  a resideut  of  Jammu. 
Found  in  Sidlkot. 

Badhar,  a Dogar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Badhaur,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shahpur. 

Badht,  a sept  of  Kanets  found  in  Bashahr.  They  also  own  pargana  Ghdr 
in  Kuthdr. 

Badhi,  the  carpenter  who  makes  ploughs  and  other  rude  wood-work  among 
the  Gaddis : (f r.  badhnd,  to  cut  with  an  axe  or  saw).  See  Barhdi. 

Badi,  a gipsy  tribe  which  does  not  prostitute  its  women.  The  word  is  said 
to  be  a corruption  of  Bdzi-(gar)  q.  v.  Cf.  Wddia. 

Badohal,  a tribe  of  Jdts  who  offer  food  to  their  sati , at  her  shrine  in  Jasrdn 
in  Ndbha,  at  weddings ; also  milk  on  the  9th  sudi  in  each  month. 
Found  in  Jind. 

Badozm,  a Pathan  family,  found  in  Multdn  the  Derajat  and  Bahawalpur 
State. 

Badro,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Badu,  Baddun,  a gipsy  tribe  of  Muhammadans,  found  in  the  Central  Punjab, 
chiefly  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Sutlej  and  Beds,  .Like  the.Kehals 
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they  are  followers  of  Imdrn  Shdfi*  and  by  his  teaching  justify  their 
habit  of  eating  crocodiles,  tortoises  and  frogs.  They  are  considered 
outcast  by  other  Muhammadans.  They  work  in  straw,  make  pipe- 
bowls,  their  women  bleed  by  cupping  and  they  aro  also  said  to  lead 
about  bears  and  occasionally  travel  as  pedlars.  Apparently  divided 
into  three  clans,  Wahid,  Dhard  and  Balara.  They  claim  Arab  origin. 
First  cousins  cannot  intermarry.  See  Kehal. 

Badwal,  a Rdjput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery, 

Badye,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Bagdar,  a Baloch  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Bageban,  Bagbwan,  the  Persian  equivalent  of  the  Hindi  word  Mdli 
meaning  a ‘ gardener/  and  commonly  used  as  equivalent  to  Ardin 
in  the  Western  Punjab,  and  even  as  far  east  as  Lahore  and  Jullun- 
dur.  The  Baghbdns  do  not  form  a caste  and  the  term  is  merely 
equivalent  to  Mdli,  Malidr,  etc. 

Bageela,  lit.  “tiger’s  whelp/’  one  of  the  main  division  of  the  Kdthids,  whose 
retainers  or  dependents  they  probably  were  originally.  Confined  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kamdlia  in  Montgomery,  and  classed  as  Rdjput 
agricultural. 

Bag  bur,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shahpur. 

Bagiyana,  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Bagrah,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  iti  Mulfcdn. 

Bagrana,  a Baloch  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

BAG$i,t  (1)  a term  applied  to  any  Hindu  Rajput  or  Jat  from  the  Bdgar 
or  prairies  of  Bikaner,  which  lie  to  the  south  and  west  of  Hissdr,  in 
contradistinction  to  Deswala.  The  Bdgris  are  most  numerous 
in  the  south  of  that  District,  but  are  also  found  in  some  numbers  under 
the  heading  of  Jat  in  Sialkot  and  Patidla.  In  Gurdaspur  the  Ba<m 
are  Salahria  who  describe  themselves  as  Bdgar  or  Bhagar  by  clsTn 
and  probably  have  no  connection  with  the  Bagri  of  Iiissdr  and  its 
neighbourhood.  (2)  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Baeadarke,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery ; also  a 
Joiya  sept. 

Bahali,  a R&jput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Baha$,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Baei,  a tribe  of  Pathans  which  holds  a lara  of  12  villages  near  Hoshidr- 
pur,  (should  bo  verified  ?). 

Bahman,  an  Ar&in  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

* Ibis  said  that  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet  there  were  four  brothers,  Imam  Azam, 
Imam  Hamii,  Imam  Shafi,  and  Imam  Naik,  and  Shaikh  Dbamar,  ancestor  of 
the  Badus,  was  a follower  of  ibis  lmim  Shafi.  Once  Shaikh  Uhamar  killed  a tortoise,  au 
act  which  was  reprobated  by,  three  of  the  brothers,  bnt  Imam  Shafi,  approving  bis  con- 
duct, the  Shaikh  ate  the  animal  whereupon  the  three  Imams  called  him  bad  and  honco  hia 
descendants  are  called  Badu  ! Such  is  the  Badu  legend,  but  the  four  Imams  were  no t 
brothers  nor  were  they  contemporaries  of  the  I rophet,  and  Hamii  is  a corruption  of  Hampal 
+ It  is  doubtful  whether  B4gri  is  not  applicable  to  any  Hindu  horn  the  Bagar,  and 
not  merely  to  Rajputs  and  s.  It  is,  however,  specially  applied  to  Jdts  (g.  v.).  In  Bah-i- 
walpur  it  is  applied  to  any  Hindu  or  Muhammadan  from  Jaisalmcr  or  Bikaner  who 
speaks  Bagri. 
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Bahniwdl — Bahti . 


Bahniwat,  a Jdt  tribe,  found  chiefly  in  Hissar  and  Patidla.  They  are  also 
fourd  on  tlic  lower  Sutlej  in  Montgomery,  where  in  1^81  they  probably 
re lu riled  themselves  as  Bliatfci  Riijputs,  which  they  claim  to  bo  by  de- 
scent. In  His-ar  they  app<  ar  to  he  a Bdgri  tribe,  though  they  claim  to 
bo  Dcswali,  and  to  havo  been  Chauhana  of  Sambhar  in  Hajputana  whence 
they  spread  into  Bikdner  and  Susa.  Mr.  Purser  says  of  them: — u In 
numbers  they  are  weak;  but,  in  love  of  robbery  they  yield  to  none  of 
the  tribes.0  They  gave  much  trouble  in  1857.  In  the  15th  century 
the  Baliniwal  held  one  of  the  six  cantons  into  which  Bikdner  was  then 
divided. 

Baiioke,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  fouucl  in  Montgomery. 

Bahonvana,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shahpur. 

BAundriA. — Bahrvpia  is  in  its  origin  a purely  * occupational  term  derived 
from  the  Sanskrit  bahu  ‘ many  ' and  ritpa  ‘form/  and  denotes  an 
actor,  a mimic,  one  who  assumes  many  forms  or  characters,  or  engages 
in  many  occupations.  One  of  the  favourite  devices  of  the  Bahrupias 
is  to  ask  for  money,  and  when  it  is  refused,  to  ask  that  it  may  be* 
given  on  condition  of  the  Bahrupia  succeeding  in  deceiving  the 
person  who  refuses  it.  Some  days  later  the  Bahriipia  will  again  visit 
the  house  in  the  disguise  of  a pedlar,  a milkman,  or  what  not,  sell 
his  goods  without  being  detected,  throw  off  his  disguise,  and  claim  the 
stipulated  reward.  They  may  be  drawn  from  any  caste,  and  in 
Rohtak  there  are  Chuhra  Bahrupias.  But  in  some  districts  a family 
or  colony  of  Bahrupias  has  obtained  land  and  settled  down  on  it,  and 
so  become  a caste  as  much  as  any  other.  Thus  there  is  a Bahrupia 
family  in  Pdnipat  which  holds  a village  revenue- free,  though  it  now 
professes  to  be  Shaikh.  In  Sialkot  and  Gujrdt  M ah  tarns  are  commonly 
known  as  Bahrupias.  In  the  latter  District  the  Bahrupias  claim  con- 
nection with  the  Rajas  of  Chittaur  and  say  they  accompanied  Akbar  in 
an  expedition  against  the  Pathans.  After  that  they  settled  down  to 
cultivation*  on  the  banks  of  the  Cbenab.  They  have  four  clans — 
Rathaur,  Chauhdn,  Pun  war  and  Sapawat  — which  are  said  not  to  in- 
termarry. All  are  Sikhs  in  this  District.  Elsewhere  they  are  Hindus  or 
Muhammadans,  actors,  mountebanks  and  sometimes  cheats.  The 
Bahrupias  of  Gurddspur  are  said  to  work  in  cane  and  bamboo. 
The  Bahrupia  is  distinct  from  the  Bhand,  and  the  Bahrupia  villages 
on  the  Sutlej  in  Phillaur  tahsil  have  no  connection  with  the  Mahtons 
of  Hosbiarpur.  f Bahrupias  are  often  found  in  wandering  gangs. 

Bahti,  a term  used  in  the  eastern,  as  Chang  is  used  in  the  western,  portion 
of  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Kdngra  Hills  and  Hosbiarpur  as  equivalent 
to  Ohirth . All  of  them  intermarry. 

Bahti.  hill  men  of  fairly  good  caste,  who  cultivate  and  own  land  largely; 
and  also  work  as  labourers.  They  are  said  to  be  degraded  Rajputs. 
In  Hosbiarpur  (except  Dasuya)  and  Jullundur  they  are  called  Bahti  ; 
in  Dasuya  and  Nurpur  Chang ; in  Kdngra  Ghirth;  all  intermarry  freely. 
In  the  census  of  1881  all  three  were  classed  as  Bdhti.  The  Chang  are 
also  said  to  be  a low  caste  of  labourers  in  the  hills  who  also  ply  as 
muleteers. 


* As  cultivators  they  are  thrifty  and  ambitious.  They  also  make  baskets,  ropes  and 
fope-nots — tranggars , and  chikkaS  in  Gujrat, 
f P.  N.  Q.  I.,  § 1034, 
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B a id — Ba  ird  g i.  3 5 

Baid,  a got  of  tho  Oswal  Bhabnis,  MnlnYil  Brahmans  and  other  castes  : also 
a physician,  a term  applied  generaly  to  all  who  practise  Vedic  me- 
dicine. 

Baidwan,* * * §  an  important  Hindu-Sikh  Ja(  tribe  in  Ambiila. 

Bains,  a Jat  tribe,  whose  head- quarters  appear  to  1)6  in  Uoshidrpurf  and 
Ju  Hand  nr,  though  they  have  spread  westwards  oven  as  far  as  Rawal- 
pindi, and  eastwards  into  Amb&la  and  tho  adjoining  Native  States. 
They  say  that  they  are  by  origin  Janjua  Rdjputs,  and  that  their  ances- 
tor Bains  came  eastwards  in  the  time  of  Vlroz  Sh&b.  Bains  is  one  of 
tho  30  royal  families  of  Rajputs,  but  Tod  believes  that  it  is  merely  a 
sab-division  of  the  Suryabansi  section.  They  give  their  name  to  Bais- 
wara,  or  the  easternmost  portion  of  tho  Ganges-Jamna  dodb.  Tho 
Sardars  of  Al&walpur  in  Jnllundur  are  Bains,  whose  ancestor  came 
from  Hoshidrpur  to  Jalla  near  Sirhind  in  Nabha  some  twelve  genera- 
tions ago. 


The  Bairagi. 

Bairagi. — The  Bairdgi  (Vairagi,  more  correctly,  from  Sanskr*  vairagya , 
‘ devoid  of  passion/)  is  a devotee  of  ViV  nn.  The  Baintgis  probably 
represent  a very  old  element  in  Indian  religion,  for  those  of  the  sect 
who  wear  a leopard-skin  doubtless  do  so  ns  personating  Nar  Singh, 
the  leopard  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  just  as  the  Bhagauti  faqir  imitates 
tho  dress, { dance,  etc.,  of  Krishna.  Tho  priest  who  personates  tho 
god  whom  he  worships  is  found  in  c almost  every  rude  religion:  while 
in  later  cults  the  old  rite  survives  nt  least  in  the  religious  use  of  animal 
masks/§  a practice  still  to  be  found  in  Tibet.  There  is,  moreover,  an 
undoubted  pun  on  the  word  bhreig,  'leopard*,  and  Bairds  1,  and  this 
possibly  accounts  for  the  wearing  of  the  leopard  skin.  The  feminine 
form  of  Bairdgi,  bairngan,  is  the  term  applied  to  the  £au-shnppd  crutch 
on  which  a devotee  leans,  either  sitting  or  standing,  to  the  small 
enblematic  crutch  about  a foot  long,  and  to  the  crutch  hilt  of  a sword 
or  dagger.  In  Jind  the  Bairagi  is  said  to  be  also  called  Slidmi. 

The  orders  devoted  to  the  cults  of  R&tn  and  Krishn  are  knowu 
generically  as  Bairdgjs.  and  their  history  commences  with  Rdmdnuja, 
who  taught  in  Southern  India  in  the  ll-12th  centuries,  and  from  his 
name  the  designation  Ramdnuji  may  be  derived. ||  But  it  is  not  until 
the  time  of  R&in&nand,  ?>.,  until  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  that  the 
sect  rose  to  power  or  importance  in  Northern  India. 

The  Bairdgfs  are  divided  into  four  main  orders  (sampardas' , viz., 
Rdmdnandi,  Vishnuswdmi,  NJtndnandi  and  Mddhavachdri. 


* Fancifully  derived  from  baid,  a physician — who  rescued  a bride  of  tho  clan  from 
robbers  and  was  rewarded  by  iheir  adopting  his  name. 

t Tho  Bains  hold  a barah  or  gronp  of  12  (actually  15  or  10)  villages  near  Mahilpur  in 
this  District. 

t Trumpp’s  Adi-Granth,  p.  9tf. 

§ Robertson  Smith  : Religion  of  the  Semites,  p.  437. 

||  See  Ibbetson,  § 521  : where  the  lUmamijis  are  said  to  worship  Mahadeo  and  thus  ap- 
pear  to  be  Sliaivas.  Further  the  Bairagis  are  there  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Sri 
Anand,  the  12th  disciple  of  Ram&nand,  The  termination  namli  appears  to  bo  connected 
with  his  name. 

It  is  only  to  the  followers  of  Rnmanand  or  his  contemporaries  that  the  term  Bairagf  is 
properly  applied. 
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The  Bairdgi  caste . 

Of  these  the  first-named  contains  six  of  the  52  dwdras * * * § (schools)  of 
these  Bairdgi  orders,  viz.,  the  Anbhimandi,  Dundaram,  Agarji,  Telaji, 
Kubbdji,  and  Ramsalnji. 

In  the  Punjab  only  two  of  the  four  sampardas  are  usually  found. 
These  are  (i)  the  Rdmdnandis,  who  like  the  Vishnuswdmis  are  devotees 
of  Rdrachandr,  and  accordingly  celebrate  his  birthday,  the  Rdmnaumi,t 
study  the  Rdmdyand  and  make  pilgrimages  to  Ajudhid  : their  insignia 
being  the  tar  pundri  or  trident,  marked  on  the  forehead  in  white,  with 
the  central  prong  in  red  or  white. 

The  only  other  group  found  in  the  Punjab  is  ( ii ) the  Nimanandi,  who, 
like  the  Mddhavachdris,  are  devotees  of  Krishna.  They  too  celebrate 
tho8th  of  Bhddon  as  the  date  of  Krishna’s  incarnation,  but  they  study 
the  Sri  Madli  Bhagwat  and  the  Gita,  and  regard  Bindraban,  Mathra 
and  Dwarkdndth  as  sacred  places.  On  their  foreheads  they  wear  a two-' 
pronged  fork,J  all  in  white. 

In  the  Punjab  proper,  however,  even  the  distinction  between  Rama 
and  Nimd-nandi  is  of  no  importance,  and  probably  hardly  known.  In 
parts  of  the  country  the  Bairdgis  form  a veritable  caste  being  allowed 
to  marry,  and  ( e.g .)  in  Sirsa  they  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
ordinary  peasants,  while  in  Karnal  many  (excluding  the  sadkus  or 
monks  of  the  monasteries,  asthal,  whose  property  descends  to  their 
spiritual  chi!dren§)  marry  and  their  bindit  or  natural  children  succeed 
them. ||  This  latter  class  is  mainly  recruited  from  the  Jdts,  but  the 
caste  is  also  recruited  from  the  three  twice-born  castes,  the  disciple 
being  received  into  his  guru’s  samparda  and  dwara.%  In  some  tracts, 
e.  g , in  Jind,  the  Bairdgis  are  mostly  secular.  They  avoid  in  marriage 
their  own  samparda  and  their  mother’s  dwara . In  theory  any  Bairdgi 
may  take  fond  from  any  other  Bairdgi,  but  in  practice  a Brahman 
Bairdgi  will  only  eat  from  the  hands  of  another  Brahman,  and  it  is 
only  at  the  ghosti  or  place  of  religious  assembly  that  recruits  of  all 
castes  can  eat  together.  Tke  restrictions  regarding  food  and  drink  are 
however  lax  throughout  the  order.  Though  the  Bairdgis,  as  a rule, 
abstain  from  flesh  and  spirits,  the  secular  members  of  the  caste  certainly 
do  not.  In  the  southern  Punjab  the  Bairdgi  is  often  addicted  to  bhang 

To  return  to  the  Bairagis  as  an  order,  it  would  appear  that  as  a 
body  they  keep  the  jata  or  long  hair,  wear  coarse  loin-cloths  and 
usually  affect  the  suffix  Das.  As  opposed  to  the  Sanidsis,  or  Ldl-pddris, 
they  style  themselves  Sitd-padris,  as  worshippers  of  Sitd  Rdm. 

*Itmav  be  conjectured  that  the  Wabhacharis,  Bi'ganandfs,  and  Nfmi-Kharak-swamfs  are 
three  of  these  (heard*  : or  the  latter  term  may  be  equivalent  to  Nimanandi.  Possibly  the 
Sita-padris  are  really  a modern  dwara.  The  hadha-balabhi,  who  affect  Krishna’s  wife 
Kadha,  can  hardly  be  anything  but  a dwara. 

f The  Oth  of  Bhadon. 

X Its  shape  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  figure  of  the  Nar  Singh  (man -lion)  incarnation 
which  tore  PraMad  pieces. 

§ Called  nadi , is  contradistinction  to  bivdu  children.  Celibate  Bairagis  are  called  Nagas, 
the  secular  ghar-ba>{  or  uhiristi,  i.e .,  house  holders. 

II  It  is  not  clear  how  property  descends,  e a.,  it  is  said  that  if  a guru  marry  his  property 
descends  on  his  death  to  his  disciples,  in  Jind  (just  as  it  does  in  Karnal).  But  apparently 
property  inherited  from  the  natural  family  devolves  on  the  natural  children,  while  that  in- 
herited from  the  guru  descends  to  the  chela.  In  the  Kaithal  tahsfl  of  Karnal  the  agricultural 
Bairagis  who  own  the  village  of  Dig  are  purely  secular. 

IT  But  men  of  any  caste  may  become  Bairagis  and  the  order  appears,  as  a rule,  to  be  re- 
cruited from  the  lower  castes. 
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Bairagi  developments . 

As  regards  his  tenets  a Bair&gi  is  sometimes  said  to  bo  subject  to 
five  rulos: — (i)  ho  must  journey  to  Dwarkd  and  there  be  branded  with 
iron  on  the  right  arm  :* * * §  {ii)  he  must  mark  his  forehead,  as  already 
described,  with  the  gopi  chandan  clay  : (iiij  he  must  invoke  one  of  the 
incarnations  of  Krishna:  (iv)  he  must  wear  a rosary  of  tulsi : and  (t) 
he  should  know  and  repeat  some  mantra  relating  to  one  of  Vishnu's 
incarnations.  Probably  these  tenets  vary  in  details,  though  not  in 
principle,  for  each  samparda , and  possibly  for  each  dwdra  also. 

The  monastic  communities  of  the  Bairagi s are  powerful  and  ex- 
ceedingly well  conducted,  often  very  wealthy,  and  exercise  much 
hospitality.  They  are  numerous  in  Hoshiarpur.  Some  of  their  mahants 
are  well  educated  and  even  learned  men,  and  a few  possess  a knowledge 
of  Sanskrit. 


Bairagi  developments. 

The  intense  vitality  of  the  Bairagi  teachings  maybe  gauged  from  tho 
number  of  sub-sects  to  which  they  havt*  given  birth.  Among  these  may 
be  noted  the  Hari-Dclsis  (in  Rohtak),  the  Kesho-panthisf  (in  Multdn), 
the  Tulsi-Dasis,  Gujrdnwala,  the  Murdr-panthisJ,  the  Babd-Ldlis. 

The  connection  of  the  earliest  form  of  Sikhism  with  the  BainWi 
doctrines  is  obscure,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  was  a close  one.  Kalladhfiri, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Bedi  family  of  Una,  was  also  the  predecessor  of 
the  Brahman  Kalladhari  mahants  of  Dharmsal  in  the  Una  tahsil,  who 
are  Bair&gis,  as  well  as  followers  of  N&uak,  whence  they  are  called 
Vaisliav-Nanak-panthi.  This  community  was  founded  by  one  Nakodar 
Dds  who  in  his  youth  was  absorbed  in  the  deity  while  lying  in  the 
shade  of  a banyan  tree  instead  of  tending  his  cattle,  and  at  last, 
after  a prolonged  period  of  adoration,  disappeared  into  the  unknown. 
Another  Baiidgi,  Rdm  Thamman,  was  a cousin  of  Nanak  and  is  some- 
times claimed  as  his  follower.  His  tank  near  Lahore  is  the  scene  of  a 
fair,  held  at  the  Baisakhi,  and  formerly  notorious  for  disturbances 
and,  it  is  said,  immoralities.  It  is  still  a great  meeting  point  for 
Bairagi  ascetics.  Further  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  Banda,  the 
successor  of  the  Sikh  gurus , was,  origiually,  a Bairagi,  while  two 
Bairagi  sub-sects  (the  Sarnddsi  and  Simranddsi§)  are  sometimes  classed 
as  Uddsis. 

A modern  offshoot  of  the  Bairdgis  are  the  Cliarandtisis,  founded  by 
one  Charan  Das  who  was  born  at  Delira  in  Alwar  State  in  1703.||  His 
father  was  a Dhusar  who  died  when  his  sou,  then  named  Hanjit  Singh, 
was  only  5.  Brought  up  by  relations  at  Delhi  the  boy  became  a 

* These  brands  include  the  conch  shell  {shank),  discus  or  chakkar,  club  or  gada,  and  lotus. 
Besides  the  iron  brands  {tapt  mudra , lit.  fire-marks)  water-marks  ( siial  mudra , lit.  cold* 
marks)  are  also  used.  Further  the  initiatory  rite,  though  often  performed  at  Dwarkd,  may 
be  performed  anywhere  especially  in  the  guru’s  house,  some  B.iiragfs  even  brand  their 
women’s  arms  before  they  will  eat  or  drink  anything  touched  by  them, 

f Probably  worshippers  of  a local  saint  or  of  Krishna  himself. 

X Possibly  followers  of  a B:iba  Munir  whose  shrine  is  in  Lahore  District,  or  worshippers 
of  Krishn  MurAri,  i.e.,  the  enemy  of  Mur,  a demon. 

§ Sometimes  said  to  be  one  and  the  same.  Simran  Das  was  a Brahman,  who  lived  two 
centuries  ago,  and  his  followers  are  GosAins  who  wear  the  tulsi  necklace  and  worship  their 
gurus  bed. 

||  Another  account  says  he  became  Sukhdeo’s  disciple  at  the  age  of  10  in  Sbt.  1708, 
1651  A.  D.  For  a full  account  of  the  sect  see  Wilson’s  quoted  in  Maclagan’s,  Punjab  Census 
Report , 1801,  p.  121. 
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Bdiragi—Bajwd. 

disciple  of  Sukhdeo  Dds,  himself  a spiritual  descendant  of  Bi&sji,  in 
Muzaffarnagar,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Charan  Dds.  He  taught 
the  unity  of  God,  preached  abolition  of  caste  and  inculcated  purity  of 
life.  His  three  principal  disciples,  Sw&mf  Ram-rup,  Jagtan  Gosdin 
and  a woman  named  Shahgoleai  e^cli  founded  a monastery  in  Delhi, 
in  which  city  there  is  also  a temple  dedicated  to  Charan  Dds  where  the 
impression  of  his  foot  (charan)  is  worshipped.*  His  initiates  are  celibate 
and  worship  Krishna  nnd  his  favourite  queen  Rad  ha  above  all  gods  and 
goddesses.  They  wear  on  the  forehead  the  joti  samp  or  “ body  of 
flame,”  which  consists  of  a single  perpendicular  line  of  white  ;+  and 
dress  in  saffron  clothes  with  a tulsi  necklace.  The  chief  scripture 
of  the  sect  is  the  Bhagat-sdgar,  and  the  1 1th  day  of  each  fortnight  is 
kept  as  a fast.  Charan  Das  is  believed  to  have  displayed  miracles 
before  N&dir  Shfili,  on  his  conquest  of  Delhi,  and  however  that  may  be, 
his  disciples  obtained  grants  of  land  from  the  Mughal  emperors  which 
they  still  hold. 

Bairwal,  a tribe  of  Jats  who  claim  to  be  descendants  of  Birkhman,  a 
Chauh&n  Rtijput,  whose  son  married  a JYit  girl  as  his  second  wife  and 
so  lost  status.  The  name  is  eponymous,  and  they  are  found  in  the 
Bdwal  Nizdinat  of  Ndblia, 

Baistola,  a Jain  sect:  see  Jain. 

Baizai,  one  of  the  two  clans  of  the  Akozai  Yusafzai.  It  originally  held 
the  Lundkhwar  valley,  in  the  centre  of  the  northernmost  part  of 
Peshawar,  and  all  the  eastern  hill  country  between  that  and  the  Swdt 
river.  It  still  holds  the  hills,  but  the  Khattak  now  hold  all  the  west  of 
the  valley  and  the  Utmdn  Khel  its  north-east  corner,  so  that  the  Baizai 
only  hold  a small  tract  to  the  south  of  these  last.  Their  six 
septs  are  the  Abba  and  Aziz  Khels,  the  Bdbozai,  Matorezai,  Musa 
and  Zangi  Khels.  The  last  lies  south  of  the  Ham  range  which 
divides  Swdt  from  Buner.  Only  the  three  first-named  hold  land  in 
British  territory. 

Bajar,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Bajarah,  Jio  cf  tho  15  A wan  families  descended  from  Kulugan,  son  of  Qutb 
Shdh:  see  History  of  Si&lkot,  p.  37. 

Baju,  Bajju,  a R&j put  tribe  found  in  Si&lkot  and  allied  to  the  Bajwd, 
J titS. 

Bajwa,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Si&lkot,  Amritsar  and  Multdn,  and 
as  a Hindu  Jdt  clan  in  Montgomery.  The  B&jwa  Jdts  are  of  the  same 
kin  as  the  Bajju  Raj  puts.  { in  Sialkot  they  have  the  customs  of  rusoa 
or  lagan  and  bhoja  twixt  betrothal  and  marriage. 

The  jathera  of  the  Bajwd  is  Bdbd  Mdnga,  and  he  is  revered  at 
weddings,  at  which  the  rites  of  jandian  and  chhatra  are  also 
observed, 

The  Bdjwa  Jdits  and  Bajju  R&jputs  have  given  their  name  to  the  Bajw&t 
or  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Jammu  hills  in  the  Sidlkot  District. 
They  say  that  they  are  Solar  Rajputs  and  that  their  ancestor  Baja 


# Clearly  there  is  some  connection  here  with  the  Vishnupad  or  foot-impression  of  Vishnu* 
f It  is  also  called  simply  sarup , or  “ body”  of  Bhagwan. 

J It  might  be  suggested  that  wd  is  a diminutive  form. 
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Bajwd — Bakhtiar . 

Sbalip  was  driven  out  of  Multan  in  the  time  of  Sikandar  Lodi.  His 
two  sons  Kals  and  Lis  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  falconers.  Lis  went 
to  Jammu  and  there  married  a Katil  Rajput  bride,  while  Kals  married 
a Jat  girl  in  Pasrur.  The  descendants  of  both  live  in  the  Bajwat,  but, 
are  said  to  be  distinguished  as  Bajju  Rajputs  and  Bdjwa  Ja^s. 
Another  story  has  it  that  their  ancestor  Jas  or  Kai  Jaisan  was  driven 
from  Delhi  by  Rai  Pitora  and  settled  at  Karbalct  in  Si&lkot.  Yet 
another  tale  is  that  Naru,  Rajd  of  Jammu,  gave  him  84  villages  in 
ilaqa  Ghol  for  killing  Mir  Jagwa,  a mighty  Pa(hd,n.  The  Bajju 
Rajputs  admit  their  relationship  with  the  B&jwa  J&fs.  Kals  had  a 
son,  Ddwa,  whose  son  Dewa  had  three  sons,  Muda,  Wasr,  and  Nana 
surnamed  Chachrah.  Nana's  children  having  all  died,  he  was  told  by 
an  astrologer  that  only  those  born  under  a chachri  tree  would  live. 
His  advice  was  taken  and  Nana's  next  son  founded  the  Chachrah  sept, 
chiefly  found  near  Narow&l.  The  Bajju  Rdjputs  have  the  custom 
of  chundavand  and  are  said  to  marry  their  daughters  to  Chibh  . 
Bhau  and  Manlnis  R&jputs,  and  their  eons  to  Rajputs.  'Hie  Bajju 
Rdjputs  are  said  to  have  had  till  quite  lately  a custom  by  which  a 
Mussalman  girl  could  be  turned  into  a Hindu  for  purposes  of 
marriage,  by  temporarily  burying  her  in  an  underground  chamber  and 
ploughing  the  earth  over  her  head.  In  the  betrothals  of  this  tribo 
dates  are  used,  a custom  perhaps  brought  with  them  from  Multan,  and 
they  have  several  other  singular  customs  resembling  those  of  the  Sabi 
Jats.  They  are  almost  confined  to  Si&lkot,  though  they  have  spread 
in  small  numbers  eastwards  as  far  as  Patiala. 

Bakarki,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n. 

Bakhar,  a Rajput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Bakkhar,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shahpur. 

Bakhri,  a clan  found  in  the  Shahr  Farid  ilaqa  of  Bahawalpur.  They  claim 
to  be  Sutures  by  origin,  and  have  Charan  bards,  which  points  to  a 
Rajput  origin.  They  migrated  from  Bhakhkhar  to  Mult&n,  where 
they  were  converted  to  Islam  by  Gaus  Baha-ud-Din  Zakaria,  and 
fearing  to  return  to  their  Hindu  kinsmen  settled  down  in  Multan 
as  weavers.  Thence  they  migrated  to  Nurpur,  Pakpattan  and  other 
places,  and  Farid  Khdn  I settled  some  of  thorn  in  Shahr  Farid  from 
Nurpur.  They  mako  lungis.  (The  correct  form  is  probably  Bhakhri). 

Bakhshial,  a family  of  Wahora  Khatris,  settled  at  Bhdun  ia  Jhelurn,  which 
has  a tradition  of  military  service. 

Bakiitiar,  a small  Pathan  tribe  of  Persian  origiu  who  are  associated  with  the 
Mian  Khcl  Patliaus  of  Dora  Ismail  Khan,  and  now  form  ono  of  their 
principal  sections. 

Raverty  however  disputes  this,  and  ascribes  to  tho  Bakhtiars  a 
Sayyid  origiu.  Shiran,  the  eponym  of  the  ShiraAii  Path&ns,  gavo  a 
daughter  to  a Sayyid  Ishaq  whose  son  by  hor  was  named  Habib  the 
Abu-Sa'id,  or  ‘ Fortunate } (Bakhtyar).  This  son  was  adopted  by  his 
step-father  Mi&nai,  sou  of  Dom,  a son  of  Shir&z.  Tho  Bakhtiars  have 
produced  several  saints,  among  them  the  Makhdum-i-'Alam,  Khw&ja 
Yahya-i-Kabir,  son  of  Khwaja  llias,  son  of  Sayyid  Muhammad,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Sultan  Muhammad  Tugliluq  Shah.  Ho  died  in 
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Bakh  tia  r — Balka . 


1333  A.  D.,  and  his  descendants  are  called  Shaikhzais.  Raverty  says 
the  Persian  Bakhtiaris*  are  quite  distinct  from  the  Bakhtidrs. 

Baketmal  sadhs,  a Sikh  sect  founded  by  one  Bakhtmal.  When  Guru  Govind 
Singh  destroyed  the  masands  or  tax-gatherers  one  of  them,  by  name 
Bakhtmal,  took  refuge  with  MdM,  a Gujar  woman  who  disguised  him 
in  woman’s  clothes,  putting  bangles  on  his  wrists  and  a nath  or  nose- 
ring in  his  nose.  This  attire  he  adopted  permanently  and  the  mahant 
of  his  gaddi  still  wears  bangles.  His  followers  are  said  to  be  also 
called  Bakhshish  sadhs , but  this  is  open  to  doubt.  The  head-quarters 
of  the  sect  appears  to  be  unknown. 

Bal,  a Jat  tribe  of  the  Bids  and  Upper  Sutlej,  said  to  be  a clan  of  the 
Sckhu  tribe  with  whom  they  do  not  intermarry.  Their  ancestor  is  also 
said  to  have  been  named  Bay  a Bal,  a Rajput  who  came  from 
Malwa.  The  name  Bal,  which  means  C(  strength,”  is  a famous  one  in 
ancient  Indian  history,  and  recurs  in  all  sorts  of  forms  and  places. 
In  Amritsar  they  say  they  came  from  Ballamgarh,  and  do  not  inter- 
marry with  the  Dhillon. 

Bal,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Balagan,  a tribe  of  Juts,  claiming  to  be  Jammu  Rajputs  by  descent  from 
their  eponym.  Found  in  Sidlkot. 

Balahab,  in  Gurgaon  the  baldhar  (in  Sirsahe  is  called  daurd)  is  a village 
menial  who  shows  travellers  the  way,  carries  messages  and  letters,  and 
summons  people  when  wanted  by  the  headmen.  In  Karndl  he  is  called 
lehbart ; but  is  not  a recognised  menial  and  any  one  can  perform  his 
duties  on  occasion.  In  Sirsa,  Gurgaon  and  Karnal  he  is  almost  always 
a Chuhra,  cf.  Batwdl. 

Balahi,  Balai,  cf.  baldhar. — In  Delhi  and  Hissar  a chaukidar  or  watchman  : 
in  Sirsa  a Chamdr  employed  to  manure  fields,  or  who  takes  to  syce’s 
and  general  work,  is  so  termed. 

Balbik,  a sept  of  Kanets  which  migrated  from  Chittor  in  R3jput&na 
with  the  founders  of  Keonthal  and  settled  in  the  latter  State.  The 
founders  of  Keonthal  were  also  accompanied  by  a Chaik,  a 3al£thiand 
a Pakrot,  all  Brahmans,  a Chhibar  Kanet,  a blacksmith  and  a turi 
and  the  descendants  of  all  these  are  still  settled  in  the  State  or  in  its 
employ. 

Balfarosh,  a synonym  for  Bh&t  (Rawalpindi). 

Balham,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Bali,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  SMhpur. 

Bali,  a section  of  the  Mutuals  (Brahmans)  : corr.  to  the  Dhannapotras  of 
the  South-West  Punjab. 

Balka,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Sh&hpnr:  balka  in  the  east  of  the 
Punjab  is  used  as  equivalent  to  chela,  for  ‘ the  disciple  of  &faqlr / 

* There  is  said  to  be  a sept  of  the  Baloch  of  this  name  in  BahSwalpur  and  Muzaffargarh* 
on  both  sides  of  the  Panjnad. 

f Or  rehbar , probably  from  rdhbar , ‘ guide.*  In  Karnal  is  no  Balahar  caste,  the 
term  being  applied  to  a sweeper  who  does  this  particular  kind  of  coiv^e— which  no  one  but 
a sweeper  (or  in  default  a Dh&nank)  will  perform. 


Balmiki— Baloch . 
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Balmiki,  Valmiki. — Tho  sect  of  the  Chuhras,  flynonymous  with  B61dsh6hi 
andLalbegi,  so  called  from  Balmfk,  Balrikh  or  Bald  Shall,  possibly  tho 
same  as  the  author  of  the  Rdmdyana*  Bdlimk,  the  poot,  was  a man 
of  low  extraction,  and  legend  represents  him  as  a low-caste  hunter 
of  tho  Ndrdak  in  Karnal,  ora  BM1  highway-man  converted  by  a 
saint  whom  he  was  about  to  rob.  Ono  legend  makes  him  a sweeper 
in  the  heavenly  courts,  another  as  living  in  austerity  at  Ghazni. 
See  under  Ldlbegi. 

Balo,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n. 

BALOCH.  Meaning  op  Baloch. 

Tho  teim  Baloch  is  used  in  several  diffe  ent  wavs.  By  travellers 
and  historians  ir  is  employed  to  denote  (t)  the  race  known  to  t hem-elves 
and  their  neighbours  as  rhe  Baloch,  and  (ii)  in  an  exiend^d  Smise  as 
including  all  the  races  inhabiting  the  great  geographical  area  shown  on 
our  maps  as  Baluchistan.  In  the  latter  sense  it  comprises  the  Brahui*, 
a tribe  which  is  certainly  not  of  Baloch  origin.  In  the  former  sense  it 
includes  all  the  Baloch  tribes,  whether  found  in  Persia  on  the  west  or 
the  Punjab  on  the  east,  which  can  claim  a descent,  more  or  less  pure, 
from  Baloch  ancestors.  Two  special  uses  of  the  hrm  also  require 
notice.  In  the  great  jungles  below  Thdnesar  in  the  Karnal  district  is 
settled  a criminal  tribe,  almost  certainly  of  Baloch  extraction,  which 
will  be  noticed  below  page  55.t  Secondly,  throughout  the  Punjab, 
except  in  the  extreme  west  and  the  extreme  east,  the  term  Baloch 
denotes  any  Muhammadan  camel-uian.  Throughout  the  upper  grazing 
grounds  of  the  Western  Plains  the  Baloch  settlers  have  taken  to  the  graz- 
ing and  breeding  of  camels  rather  than  to  husbandry ; and  thus  the 
word  Baloch  has  become  associated  with  the  care  of  camels,  insomuch 
that  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Punjab,  the  word  Baloch  is  used  for  any 
Musalm&n  camel-man  whatever  be  his  caste,  every  Baloch  being  supposed 
to  be  a camel-man  and  every  Muhammadan  camel-man  to  be  a Baloch. 

Origins  of  the  Baloch 

Pottinger  and  Khanikoff  claimed  for  the  Baloch  race  a Turkoman 
origin,  and  Sir  T.  Holdich  and  others  an  Arab  descent.  Bellow 
assigned  them  Rajput  descent  on  very  inadequate  philological  grouuds, 
while  Burton,  Lassen  and  others  have  maintained  that  they  are,  at 
least  in  the  mass,  of  Iranian  race.  This  last  theory  is  supported  by 
Mr.  Long  worth  Dames  who  shows  that  the  Baloch  came  into  the'r 
present  locations  in  Mekran  and  on  the  Indian  border  from  parts  of 
the  Iranian  plateau  further  to  the  west  and  north,  bringing  with  them 
a language  of  the  Old  Persian  stock,  with  many  features  derived  from 
tho  Zend  or  Old  Bactrian  rather  than  the  Western  Persian. 

History  of  the  Baloch. 

Dames  assigns  the  first  mention  of  the  Baloch  in  history 
to  the  Arabic  chronicles  of  the  10th  century  A.  D.,  but  Firdausi 
(c.  400  A. II.)  refers  to  a still  earlier  period,  and  in  his  Shdh-ndmat  the 
Baloches  are  described  as  forming  part  of  the  armies  of  Kai  Kaus 

* Temple  (in  Legends  of  the  Punjab,  I,  p.  529)  accepts  this  tradition  and  says  Balmikl 
is  the  samo  ns  Bala  Shah  or  N6ri  bhah  Bala,  but  assigns  to  him  ‘the  place  next  to 
L61  Besr.’ 

f This  group  is  also  found  in  Ambala,  and  the  Giloi  Baloch  of  Lyallpur  are  also  said  to  be 
an  offshoot  of  it. 

JSo  Dames,  but  the  text  of  the  Shah-ndma  is  very  corrupt,  and  the  reading  Khoch  ‘'crest” 
canpot  be  relied  upon  implicit^. 
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and  Kai  Khnsrao.  Tlie  poem  says  that  the  army  of  Ashkash  was 
from  the  wanderers  of  the  Koch  and  Baloch,  intent  on  war,  with 
exalted  cockscomb  crests,  whose  back  none  in  the  world  ever  saw. 
Under  Naushirwan,  the  Uhosroes  who  fought  against  Justinian,  the 
Baloch  are  again  mentioned  as  mountaineers  who  raided  his  kingdom 
and  had  to  be  exterminated,  though  later  on  we  find  them  serving  in 
Nausbirwfin's  own  army.  In  these  passages  their  association  with  the 
men  of  Gil  and  Dallam  (the  peoples  of  Gil&n  and  Adharbaijan)  would 
appear  to  locate  the  Baloch  in  a province  north  of  Kara.an  towards  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

However  this  may  be,  the  commencement  of  the  4th  century  of  the  . 
Hijra  and  of  the  10th  A.D.  finds  the  Balus  or  Baloch  established  in 
Karmiln,  with,  if  Masndi  can  be  trusted,  the  Qufs  (Koch)  and  the 
Zutt  (Jatts).  The  Baloch  are  then  described  as  holding  the  desert 
plains  south  of  the  mountains  and  towards  Makrdn  and  the  sea,  but 
they  appear  in  reality  to  have  infested  the  desert  now  known  as  the 
Lut,  which  lies  north  and  east  of  Karm&n  and  separates  it  from 
Khorasan  and  Mstan.  Thence  they  crossed  the  desert  into  the  two 
last-named  provinces,  and  two  districts  of  Sistan  were  in  Istakhri's  time 
known  as  Baloch  country.*  Baloch  raiders  plundered  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni's  ambassador  between  Tabbas  and  Khahis,  and  in  revenge  his 
son  Masud  defeated  them  at  the  latter  place,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  Karmdn  Mountains  on  tlie  edge  of  the  desert. 

About  this  time  Firdausi  wrote  and  soon  after  it  the  Baloch  must 
have  migrated  bodily  from  Karmdn  into  Mekran  and  the  Sindh 
frontier,  after  a partial  and  temporary  halt  in  Sistan.  With  great 
probability  Dames  conjectures  that  at  this  period  two  movements  of  the 
Baloch  took  place:  the  first,  corresponding  with  the  Saljuq  invasion 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Dailami  and  Ghaznawi  power  in  Persia, 
being  their  abandonment  of  Karmdn  and  settlement  in  Sistan  and 
Western  Makran  ; while  the  second,  towards  Eastern  Makran  and  the 
Sindh  border,  was  contemporaneous  with  Changiz  Khan's  invasion  and 
the  wanderings  of  Jaldl-ud-Dm  in  Makrdn. 

To  this  second  movement  the  Baloch  owed  their  opportunity  of 
invading  the  Indus  valley;  and  thence,  in  their  third  and  last 
migration,  a great  portion  of  the  race  was  precipitated  into  the  Punjab 
plains. 

It  is  now  possible  to  connect  the  traditional  history  of  the  Baloch 
themselves,  as  told  in  their  ancient  heroic  ballads,  with  the  above 
account.  Like  other  Muhammadan  races,  the  Baloch  claim  Arabian 
extraction,  asserting  that  they  are  descended  from  Mir  Hamza,  an 
uncle  of  the  Prophet,  and  from  a fairy  (pari).  They  consistently 
place  their  fir>t  settlement  in  Halab  (Aleppo),  where  they  remained 
until,  siding  with  the  sons  of  Ali  and  taking  part  in  the  battle  of 
Karbalc^  they  were  expelled  by  Yazid,  the  second  of  the  Omayyad 
Caliphs,  in  680  A.D.  Thence  they  fl^d,  first  to  Karm&n,  and  eventually 


* Their  settlements  may  indeed  have  extended  into  Khorasan.  Even  at  the  present  day 
mere  is  a considerable  Baloch  population  as  far  north  as  Turbat-i-IIaidari  (Curzon’s 
Persia , 1892,  i,  p.  203), 
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to  Sist&n  whore  they  were  hospitably  received  by  Shams-ud-Din,* 
ruler  of  that  country.  His  successor,  Badr-ud- Din,  demanded,  according 
to  eastern  usage,  a bride  from  each  of  the  44  bolalcs  or  clans  of  the 
Baloch.  But  the  Baloch  race  had  never  yet  paid  tribute  in  this  form 
to  any  ruler,  and  they  sent  therefore  44  bo  vs  dressed  in  girls*  clothes 
and  fled  before  the  deception  could  be  discovered.  Badr-ud- Din  sent 
the  boys  back  but  pursued  the  Baloch,  who  had  fled  south-eastwards, 
into  Kech-Makr&n  where  he  was  defeated  at  their  hands. 

At  this  period  Mir  Jaldl  Khdn,  son  of  Jiand,  was  ruler  of  all  the 
Baloch.  He  left  foufr  sons,  ltind,  L£shdr,  Hot  and  Kordi  from  whom 
are  descended  the  Rind,  Lashari,  Hot  and  Korai  tribes  ; and  a son-in- 
law,  Murad,  from  whom  are  descended  the  Jatoif  or  children  of  Jato, 
Jal&l  Kluin*s  daughter.  Unfortunately,  however,  certain  tribes 
cannot  be  brought  into  any  of  these  five,  and  in  order  to  provide 
them  with  ancestors  two  more  sons,  All  and  Bulo,  ancestor  of  the 
Buled/ii,  have  had  to  be  found  for  Jalal  Khdn.  From  All's  two  sons, 
Ghazan  and  Umar,  are  descended  the  Ghazani  Marris  and  the 
scattered  Umrdnis. 

Tradition  avers  that  Jalal  Kh&n  had  appointed  Hind  to  the  phd'jh 
or  turban  of  chiefship,  but  rhat  Hot  refused  to  j«*in  him  in  creating 
the  dsrokh  or  memorial  canopy  to  their  father.  ‘ Thereupon  each  per- 
formed that  ceremony  separately  and  thun  there  were  five  dsrokhs 
in  Kech.'  But  it  is  far  more  probable  that  five  principal  gatherings 
of  claus  were  formed  under  well-known  leaders,  each  ot  which  became 
known  by  some  nickname  or  epithet,  such  as  rind  “ cheat,"  hot , 
“ warrior,"  Lash&ri,  “ men  ot  Ldshar " and,  later,  BuleiM,  “men  of 
Boleda."  To  these  other  clans  became  in  the  course  of  time  affiliated. 

A typical  example  of  an  affiliated  clan  is  afforded  by  the  Dod&i,  a 
clan  of  J&t  race  whose  origin  is  thus  described  : — 

DoA&t  Surara,  expelled  from  Thatha  by  bis  brethren,  escaped  by 
swimming  his  mare  across  the  Indus,  and,  half  frozen,  reached  the 
hut  of  SAlhe,  a Rind.  To  revive  him  S&lhe  placed  him  under  the 
blankets  with  his  daughter  Mua/io,  whom  he  eventually  married. 
“ For  the  woman’s  sake,"  says  the  proverb,  “ the  man  became  a Baloch 
who  had  been  a Jatt,  a Jaghdal,  a nobody;  he  dwelt  at  Harrand 
under  the  hills,  and  fate  made  him  chief  of  all."  Thus  Dod&  founded 
the  great  Dodai  tribe  of  the  Baloch,  and  Gorish,  his  son,  founded 
the  Gorshdni  or  Gurch&nf,  now  the  principal  tribe  of  Dodai  origin. 
The  great  Mirrd-ni  tribe,  which  for  200  years  gave  chiefs  to  Dera 
Ghazi  Kb&n,  was  also  of  Doddi  origin. 

* According  to  Dames  there  was  a Shams-ud-Din,  independent  malih  of  Sist£n.  who 
claimed  descent  from  the  Saffnris  of  Persia  and  who  died  in  1164-  A.D.  's559  II.)  or  nearly 
500  years  after  the  Baloch  migration  from  Aleppo.  Badr-ud- Din  appears  to  be  unknown 
to  history. 

t It  is  suggested  that  Jatoi  or  ‘ husband  of  a Jat  woman,’  just  as  bahnoi  means  ‘ husband 
of  a sister,’  although  in  Jatoi  the  t is  soft. 

i Doda,  a common  namo  among  the  Surnr&s  whose  dynasty  ruled  Sindh  until  it  wai 
overthrown  by  the  Sammas.  About  1250  A.D.  or  before  that  year  we  find  Baloch  adventurer* 
first  allied  with  the  Sodh6s  and  Jharcjae,  and  then  supporting  Doda  IV,  Sumra.  Under 
Umar,  his  successor,  the  Baloches  are  found  combining  with  the  Sammas,  Sodhas  and 
Jatts,  (Jharejas),  but  were  eventually  forced  back  to  tbc  hills  without  effecting  any  perma- 
nent lodgment  in  the  plains. 
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After  the  overthrow  of  the  Sutures  of  Sindh  nothin"  is  heard  of 
the  Baloch  for  150  years  and  then  in  the  reign  of  -Jam  Tughlaq,  the 
Satnmd  (1423 — 50),  they  are  recorded  as  raiding  near  Bhakhar  in 
Si'»dh.  Doubtless,  as  Dames  holds,  Taimur’s  invasion  of  1399  led 
indirectly  to  this  new  movement.  The  Delhi  empire  was  at  its  weakest 
and  Tairuur’s  descendants  claimed  a vague  suzereignty  over  it.  Prob- 
ably all  the  Western  Punjab  was  effectively  held  by  Mughal  in- 
tendants  until  the  Lodi  dynasty  was  established  in  1451.  Meanwhile 
the  Langah  Hdjputs  had  established  themselves  on  the  throne  of  Multan 
and  Shah  Husain  Langah  (14(19 — J502)  called  in  Baloch  mercenaries, 
granting  a jfigir,  which  extended  from  Kot  Karor  to  Dhankot,  to 
Malik  Sohrab  Doddi  who  came  to  Multan  with  his  sons,  Ghazi  Khan, 
Fath  Khan  and  Isind.il  Klidn.* 

But  the  Doddi  were  not  the  only  mercenaries  of  the  Langdhs. 
Slidh  Hussain  had  conferred  the  jngirs  of  Uch  and  Shor(kot)  on  two 
Sammd  brothers,  Jdm  Bayazid  and  Jam  Ibrahim,  between  whom  and 
the  Doddis  a feud  aro^e  on  JShdh  Mahmud’s  accession.  The  Jdms 
promptly  allied  themselves  with  Mir  (Jhdkur,  a Bind  Baloch  of  Sibi 
who  had  also  sought  service  and  lands  from  the  Lang&h  ruler  and 
thereby  mused  the  DoddiV  jealousy . MirCh&kuris  the  greatest  figure 
in  the  heroic  poetry  of  the  Baloch,  and  his  history  is  a.  remarkable 
one.  The  Raids  were  at  picture>que  but  deadly  feud  with  the  Lashdris. 
Gohar,  the  fair  owner  of  vast  herds  of  camels  favoured  Chakur,  but 
Gwaharam  Lashdri  also  claimed  her  hand.  The  tivals  agreed  to  decide 
their  quarrel  by  a horse  race,  but  the  Rinds  loosened  the  girths  of 
Gwahardm’s  saddle  and  Ch&kur  won.  In  revenge  the  Lashdris  killed 
some  of  GohaPs  camels,  and  this  led  to  a desperate  30  years5  war 
which  ended  in  Ch4kur’s  expulsion  from  Sibi  iu  spite  of  aid  tnvoked 
and  received  from  the  Arghuu  conquerors  of  Sindh.  Mir  Chakur  was 
accompanied  by  many  Rinds  and  by  his  two  sons,  Shahzadt  and 

Shaihak,  and  received  in  jagir  lands  near  Uch  from  Jdm  Bayazid, 

Samtnd.  Later,  however,  lie  is  said  in  the  legends  to  have  accompanied 
Humayun  cn  his  re-conquest  of  India.  However  this  may  have  been, 
he  undoubtedly  founded  a military  colony  of  Rinds  at  Satgarha,  in 
Montgomery,  at  which  place  his  tomb  still  exists.  Thence  he  was 
expelled  by  Sher  Shdh,  a fact  which  would  explain  his  joining 
Humayun. 

At  this  period  the  Baloch  were  in  great  force  in  the  South-West 
Punjab,  probably  as  mercenaries  of  the  Langah  dynasty  of  Multdn, 
but  also  as  independent  freebooters.  The  Rinds  advanced  up  the 

Chenab,  Hdvi  ami  SutRj  valleys;  the  Doddi  and  Hots  up  the  Jlielum 

and  Indus.  In  1519  Bdbar  found  Dodais  at  Bhera  aud  Khushab  and 
he  confirmed  Snhrab  Khan’s  three  sons  in  their  possession  of  the 
country  of  Sindh.  He  also  gave  Ism&il  Kh&n,  one  of  Sohr^b’s  sons, 
the  ancient  pargana  of  Ninduna  in  the  Ghakhar  country  in  exchange 
for  the  lands  of  Shaikh  Bayazid  Sarwdmi  which  he  was  obliged  to 
surrender.  But  in  1524  the  Arghuns  overthrew  Shah  Mahmud  Langah 

* The  founders  of  the  three  Dehras,  which  give  its  name  to  the  Derajit.  Dera  Fath 
Khan  is  now  a mere  village. 

t Shahzad  was  one  of  miraculous  origin,  his  mother  having  been  overshadowed  by  some 
mysteiious  power,  and  a mystical  poem  inBalochi  on  the  origins  of  Mult&n  is  ascribed  to 
him.  Firishta  says  he  first  introduced  the  Shfa  creed  into  Multan,  a curious  statement. 
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with  his  motley  host  of  Baloch,  Jat,  Kind,  Dodai  and  other  tribes,  and 
the  greatest  confusion  reigned. 

The  Arghuns  however  submitted  to  the  Mughal  emperors,  and  this 
appears  to  have  thrown  the  bulk  of  the  Balocli  into  opposition  to  the 
empire.  They  rarely  entered  the  imperial  service — a fact  which  is 
possibly  explained  by  their  dislike  to  serve  at  a distance  from  their 
homes — and  under  Akbar  we  read  of  occasional  expeditions  against 
the  Baloch.  But  the  Lash&ris  apparently  took  service  with  tho 
Arghuns  and  aided  them  against  J&rn  Firoz — indeed  legend  represents 
the  Lashari  as  invading  Guzerdt  and  on  return  to  Kachhi  as  obtaining 
a grant  of  Gundava  from  the  king.*  Tho  Jistkdnis,  a Lashari  clan, 
also  established  a principality  at  Mankera,  in  the  Sindh-Srigar  Doab  at 
this  time,  but  most  of  the  Lash^rfs  remained  in  Makran  or  Kachhi. 
Among  the  earliest  to  leave  the  barren  hills  of  Balochistan  were  the 
Chdndiaswho  settled  in  theChtlnriko  orChanduka  tract  along  the  Indus, t 
in  Upper  Sind  on  the  Punjab  border.  The  Hots  pressed  northwards 
and  with  the  Doddls  settled  at  Dera  Ismdil  Khdn  which  they  held  for 
200  years.  Close  to  it  the  Kulachis  founded  the  town  which  still  bears 
their  name.  Both  Dera  Ismail  Khan  and  Kuldchi  were  eventually 
conquered  by  Pathaus,  but  t lie  Kulachis  still  inhabit  the  country  round 
the  latter  town.  South  of  the  Jistkanis  of  Mankera  lay  the  Doddis 
of  the  once  great  Mirrdni  clan  which  gave  Nawdbs  to  Dera  Ghnzi 
Khdn  till  Nadir  Shah's  time.  Further  still  afield  the  Mazaris  settled 
in  Jhang  and  are  still  found  at  Chatta  Bakhsha  in  that  District.  Tho 
Kinds  with  some  Jatois  and  Kordis  are  numerous  in  Multan,  Jhang, 
Montgomery,  Shdhpur  and  Muzaffargarli,  and  in  the  last-named 
district  the  Gopdngs  and  Gurmanis  are  encountered.  All  these  are 
descendants  of  the  tribes  which  followed  Mir  Chakur  and  have  becoino 
assimilated  to  the  tribes  with  whom  in  many  cases  they  intermarry. 
West  of  the  Indus  only  has  the  Baloch  retained  his  own  language  and 
tribal  organization. 

In  the  Deiajdt  and  Snlaimdns  the  Baloch  are  grouped  into  tumans 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  mere  tribes.  The  tuman  is  in  facta 
political  confederacy,  ruled  by  a tumanddr , and  comprising  men  of 
one  tribe,  with  affiliated  elements  fiom  other  tribes  not  necessarily 
Baloch.  The  tumans  which  now  exist  as  organisations  are  the  Marri, 
Bughti,  Mazari,  Drishak,  Tibbi  Lund,  fcori  Lund,  Legbdri,  Khosa, 
Nutkdni,  Bozdar,  Kasrdni,  Gurchdni  and  Shambdni.  Others,  such  as 
the  Buled/ii,  Hasani,  Jakrani,  Kahiri,  are  found  in  the  Kachhi  territory 
of  Kalat  and  in  Upper  Sind,  with  representatives  in  Bahdwalpur 
territory. 

The  Bozdar  tuman  is  probably  in  part  of  Kind  descent,  but  the 
name  means  simply  goatherd.  They  live  in  independent  territory  in 
the  Sulaim&us,  almost  entirely  north-west  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan. 

Tho  Bughti  or  Zarkdni  tuman  is  composed  of  several  elements. 
Mainly  of  Kind  origin  it  claims  descent  from  Gydndar,  a cousin  of 
Mir  Chakur.  The  Raheja,  a clan  with  an  apparently  Indian  name, 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Kaheja,  a son  ot  Gyand&r.  Tho  NoMrini 


« 


* The  JJaghassis,  a branch  of  the  1 ash^rfs,  are  still  found  in  Kacbh  Gundiva. 
t Chi ndias  are  also  numerous  in  iluzaffargarh  and  Dera  Ismail  Khan. 
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clan  holds  the  guardianship  of  Fir  Sohri's  shrine  though  they  have 
admitted  Gurchani  to  a share  in  that  office,  and  before  an  expedition 
* each  man  passes  under  a yoke  of  guns  or  swords  held  by  men  of  the 
clan  They  can  also  charm  guns  so  that  the  bullets  shall  be  harmless,* 
and  claim  for  these  services  a share  of  all  crops  grown  in  the  Bughti 
country. 

The  Shambcinis,  who  form  a sub -tuman,  but  are  sometimes  classed 
as  an  independent  tuman , trace  their  descent  to  Rihan,  a cousin  of  Mir 
Chakur,  and  occupy  the  hill  country  adjacent  to  the  Bughti  and 
Maz&ri  tumans . The  Bughti  occupy  the  angle  of  the  Sulaimau 
Mountains  between  the  Indus  and  Kachhi  and  have  their  head-quarters 
at  Syabaf  (also  called  Dera  Bibrak  or  Bughti  Dera). 

The  Buledfci  or  Burdi  tuman  derives  its  name  from  Boleda  in 
Mak»an  and  was  long  the  ruling  race  till  ousted  by  the  Gichki.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  Burdikd  tract  on  the  Indus,  in  Upper  Sindh  and  in 
Kachhi. 

The  Drishak  tuman  is  said  to  be  descended  from  one  of  Mir  Chakuris 
companions  who  was  nicknamed  Drishak  or  ‘strong/  because  he  held 
up  a roof  that  threatened  to  crush  some  Lash&ri  women  captives,  but 
it  is  possibly  connected  with  Dizak  in  Makran.  Its  head-quarters  are 
at  Asni  in  Dera  Gh&zi  Kirin. 

The  Gurclrini  tuman  is  mainly  Dodai  by  origin,  but  the  Sydhph &dh 
Durk^ni  are  Rinds;  as  are  probably  the  Pitafi,  Jog£ni,  and  Chang 
clans — at  least  in  part.  The  Jistkanis  and  Laslriris  (except  the  Gabolt 
and  Bhand  sections)  are  Lasharis,  while  the  Suhrrini  and  Holawdni 
are  Bule£/iis.  The  Gurchani  head-quarters  are  at  Irilgarh  near  Harrand 
in  Dera  Ghazi  Khan. 

Kasranif  (so  pronounced,  but  sometimes  written  Qaisarini  as 
descended  from  Qaisar)  is  a tuman  of  Rind  descent  and  is  the  most 
northerly  of  all  the  organised  tumans , occupying  part  of  the  Sulaimans 
and  the  adjacent  plains  in  Deras  Glrizi  Kirin  (and  formerly,  but  not 
now),  Ismail  Kirin. 

The  Khosas  form  two  great  tumans ,§  one  near  Jacobdbdd  in  Upper 
Sindh,  the  other  with  its  head-quarters  at  B£til  near  Dera  Glrizi  Kb&n. 
They  are  said  to  be  mainly  of  Hot  descent,  but  in  Dera  Glrizi  Kirin  the 
Isani  clan  is  Kbetran  by  origin,  and  the  small  Jajela  clan  are  probably 
aborigines  of  the  Jaj  valley  which  they  inhabit. 

The  Legh&ri  tuman  derives  its  origin  from  Kohphrosh,  a Rind, 
nicknamed  Leglrir  or  ‘dirty/  But  the  tuman  also  includes  a Chandia 
clan  and  the  Haddiani  and  Kaloi,  the  snh-tuman  of  the  mountains, 
are  said  to  be  of  Bozdar  origin.  Its  head-quarters  are  at  Choti  in 
Dera  Ghazi  Kirin,  but  it  is  also  found  in  Sindh. 

* The  following  Baloch  septs  can  step  bleeding  by  charms  and  touching  the  wounds,  and 
used  also  to  have  the  power  of  bewitching  the  arms  of  their  enemies  : — The  Bajini  sept  of 
theDurkini,  the  Jabrani  sept  of  the  Lashari,  anu  the  Girani  sept  of  the  Jaakdni ; among  the 
Gurchanis : the  Shahmani  sept  of  the  Hadiani  Legharis,  and,  among  the  Khosas,  the 
Chitar  and  Faqirs. 

t A servile  tribe,  now  of  small  importance,  found  mainly  in  Muzaftargarh. 

JThe  Qasranis  practise  divination  from  the  shoulder-blades  of  sheep  (an  old  Mughal 
custom)  and  also  take  auguries  from  the  flight  of  birds. 

§ The  Khosas  also  form  a subhuman  of  the  Rinds  of  Shoran  and  a clan  of  the  Lunds  of 

Tibbi, 
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The  Lunds  form  two  tumans , one  of  Sori,  with  its  head-quarters  at 
Kot  Kandiw&la,  the  other  at  Tibbi,  both  in  Dera  Gh6zi  Khan.  Both 
claim  descent  from  Ali,  son  of  Rihdn,  Mir  Chakur’s  cousin.  The  Sori 
Lunds  include  a Gurchdni  clan  and  form  a largo  tuman>  living  in  the 
plain:?,  but  the  Tibbi  Lunds  are  a small  tuman  to  which  are  affiliated  a 
clan  of  Khosas  and  one  of  Rinds — the  latter  of  impure  descent. 

The  Marri  tuman , notorious  for  its  marauding  habits  which  neces- 
sitated an  expedition  against  it  only  in  1880,  is  of  composite  origin. 
The  Ghazani  section  claims  descent  from  Ghazan,  son  of  Ali,  son  of 
Jal&l  Kh&n  and  the  Bijardnis  from  Bijar  Phuzh*  who  revolted  against 
Mir  Ch&kur.  The  latter  probably  includes  some  Path&n  elements. 
The  Mazaranis  are  said  to  be  Khetr&ns,  and  the  Lohar&nis  of  mixed 
blood,  while  Jatt,  Kalmati,  Buled/ii  and  Hasani  elements  have 
doubtless  been  also  absorbed. 

The  Mazaris  are  an  organised  clan  of  importance,  with  head-quarters 
at  Hojhan  in  Dera  Gh&zi  Khan.  Its  ruling  sept,  the  BdMchani,is  said 
to  be  Hot  by  descent,  but  the  rest  of  the  tribe  are  Rinds.  The  name 
is  derived  apparently  from  mazar,  a tiger,  like  the  Pathdn  ‘Mzarai/ 
The  Kirds  or  Kurds,  a powerful  Brahui  tribe,  also  furnish  a clan  to 
the  Maz&ris.  The  Maz&ris  as  a body  (excluding  the  Bal&chdnis)  are 
designated  Sy&h-l£f,  or  ‘ Black-bellies/ 

Other  noteworthy  tribes,  not  organized  as  tumans}  are — 

The  Ahmddnist  of  MdnA  in  Dera  Ghdzi  Khdn,  They  claim  descent 
from  Gy&nddr  and  were  formerly  of  importance. 

The  Gishkriuris,  f<.und  scattered  in  Dera  Ism&il  Khan,  Muzaffargarh 
and  Mekr&n,  and  claiming  descent  from  one  of  Mir  Chdkur’s  Rind 
companions,  nick-named  Gishkhaur.  But  the  Gishkhaur  is  really  a 
torrent  in  the  Boleda  Valley,  Mekr&n,  and  possibly  the  clan  is  of 
common  descent  with  the  Buled/ii.  J 

Tdlpur  or  Talbur,  a olan  of  the  LeghAris,  is,  by  some,  derived  from 
its  eponym,  a son  of  Bulo,  and  thus  of  Buled/u  origin.  Its  principal 
representatives  are  the  Mirs  of  Khairpur  in  Sind,  bnt  a few  Talpurs  are 
still  found  in  Dera  Ghazi  Khdn.  Talbur  literally  means  ' wood-cutter * 
(fr.  tdl , branch,  and  buragh , to  cut). 

The  Pitdfis,  a clan  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  Dera  Ism&il 
Khan  and  Muzaffargarh. § Pit&fi  would  appear  to  mean  'Southern/ 

The  NutkAni  or  NocZ/iakAni,  a compact  tribe,  organized  till  quite 
recently  as  a tuman , and  found  in  Sangarh,  Dera  Ghdzi  Khdn  District. 

The  Mashori,  an  impure  clan,  now  found  mainly  in  Muzaffargarh. [| 

The  Mastoi,  probably  a servile  tribe,  found  principally  in  Dera  Gb£zi 
Kh&n  where  it  has  no  social  status. 


ar?  or  were  a ^lan  of  Hinds-  onco  of  great  importance -indeed  the  whole  Rind 
sai£  t(>have  once  been  called  Phuzh.  They  are  now  only  found  at  Kolanah  in 
Mekran,  in  Kachhi  and  near  the  Bolan  Pass. 

tLarge  Ahmdani  clans  are  also  found  among  the  Lunds  of  Pori  and  the  IlnddKni  LeghSris. 
, + ae  Bashan  sub-f«man  of  the  Gurchani  also  includes  a Gishkhauri  sept,  and  the  Dombkis 
nave  a clan  of  that  name. 


§ Also  as  a Gurchani  clan  in  Dera  Gh£zi  KMn. 
1 he  Bughtis  have  a Masori  clan. 
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The  Dasliti,  another  servile  tribe,  now  found  scattered  in  small 
numbers  in  Deras  Ismilil  Khan  and  Gh&zi  Khan,  in  Muzaffargarh  and 
Bahdwalpur. 

The  Gopdng,  or  more  correctly  Gophang  (fr.  gophank , e cowherd3), 
also  a servile  tribe,  now  scattered  over  Kachhi,  Dera  Ismdil  Khan, 
Multan  and  Muzaffargarh,  especially  the  latter. 

The  Hot  (Hut)  once  a very  powerful  tribe  (still  so  iu  Mekrdn)  and 
widely  spread  wherever  Baloches  are  found,  but  most  numerous  in  Dera 
Isindil  Khdn,  Muzaffargarh,  Jhang  and  Multdn. 

The  Jatoi,  not  now  an  organized  tribe,  but  found  wherever  Baloches 
have  spread,  i.e.t  in  all  the  Districts  of  the  South-West  Punjab  and  as 
far  as  Jhang,  Shahpur  and  Lahore. 

The  Kordi  or  Kauddi,  not  now  an  organized  tuman , but  found 
wherever  Baloches  have  spread,  especially  in  Dera  Ismdil  Khdn,  Multdn 
and  Muzaffargarh. 

The  history  of  the  Baloch  is  an  instructive  illustration  of  the  trans- 
formations to  which  tribes  or  tribal  confederacies  are  prone.  The 
earliest  record  of  their  organisation  represents  them  as  divided  into  44 
bolaks  of  which  4 were  servile. 

But  as  soon  as  history  begins  we  find  the  Baloch  nation  split  up 
into  5 main  divisions,  Rind,  Lashdri,  Hot,  Korai  (all  of  undoubted 
Baloch  descent)  and  Jatoi  which  tradition  would  appear  to  represent 
as  descended  from  a Baloch  woman  (Jato)  and  her  cousin  (Murdd), 
Outside  these  groups  are  those  formed  or  affiliated  in  Mekrdn,  such 
as  the  Buledhis,  Ghazanis  and  Uinardnis.  Theu  comes  the  Doddi  tribe, 
frankly  of  non-Baloch  descent  in  the  male  line.  Lastly  to  all  these  must 
be  added  the  servile  tribes,  Gopdngs,  Dashtis,  Gholds  and  others.  In 
a fragment  of  an  old  ballad  is  a list  of  servile  tribes,  said  to  have  been 
gifted  by  Mir  Chakur  to  Bdnari,  his  sister,  as  her  dower  and  set  free 
by  her : 

‘ The  Kirds,  GaboL,  Gadahis,  Tdlburs  and  the  Marris  of  Kdhan — all 
were  Chdkur’s  slaves.3 

Other  versions  add  thePachdlo  (now  unknown)  and  c the  rotten-boned 
Bozddrs.3  Other  miscellaneous  stocks  have  been  fused  with  the 
Baloch — such  as  Pathdns,  Khetrdns,  Jatts. 

Not  one  single  tribe  of  all  those  specified  above  now  forms  a tuman 
or  even  gives  its  name  to  a tuman.  We  still  find  the  five  main  divisions 
existing  and  numerous,  but  not  one  forms  an  organised  tuman . All 
five  are  more  or  less  scattered  or  at  least  broken  up  among  the  various 
tumans.  The  very  name  of  bohk  is  forgotten — except  by  a clan  of  the 
Rind  Baloch  near  Sibi  which  is  still  styled  the  Ghuldm  (slave)  bolak . 
Among  the  Marris  the  clans  are  now  called  takar  (cf.  Sindh i takara , 
mountain),  the  septs  'phalli , and  the  smaller  snb-divisions  phdrd . 
The  tuman  (fr.  Turkish  tuman , 10,000)  reminds  us  of  the  Mughal 
hazard , or  legion,  and  is  a semi-political,  semi-military  confederacy. 

Tribal  nomenclature  among  the  Baloch  offers  some  points  of  interest. 
As  already  mentioned  the  old  main -di visions  each  bore  a significant 
name.  The  more  modern  tribes  have  also  names  which  occasionally 
look  like  descriptive  nick-names  or  titles.  Thus  Lund  (Peis.)  mean 
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knave,  debaucheoor  wanderer,  just  as  Kind  does  : Khosa  (Sindhi)  means 
robber  (and  also  ‘ fever  '):  Marri  in  Sindhi  also  chances  to  mean  a plague 
or  epidemic.  Some  of  ibe  clan-names  also  have  a rloubtlully  totemistic 
meaning  : e.  g.,  Syah-pha dh,  Black-feet  : Gul-phad/i,  Mower-feet  (a 
Drishak  clan)  : Ganda-gwalagh,  small  red  ant,  (a  Duikani  clan) 

Kaliihur,  au  aromatic  plaut,  Glinus  lotoides  (a  Bughti  clan). 

Baloch  Customary  Law  in  Dera  Ghazi  Khan.* 

Custom,  not  the  Muhammadan  Law  prevails  among  the  Baloch  as 
a body  but  the  Nutkiims  profess  to  follow  the  latter  and  to  a large 
extent  do  in  fact  give  effect  to  its  provisions.  Baloch  often  postpone 
a girl's  betrothal  till  she  is  16  years  of  age,  and  have  a distinctive 
observance  called  the  hiskifX  which  consists  in  casting  a red  cloth  over 
the  girl's  head,  either  at  her  own  house  or  at.  some  place  agreed  upon 
by  the  kinsmen.  Well-to-do  people  slaughter  a sheep  or  goat  for  a 
feast;  the  poorer  Baloch  simply  distribute  sweets  to  their  guests. 
Betrothal  is  considered  almost  ns  binding  as  marriage,  especially  m 
R.ajanpur  tahsil,  and  only  impotence,  leprosy  or  apos'asy  will  justify 
its  breach.  Baloch  women  aiv  not  given  ro  any  one  outside  the  race, 
save  to  Sayyids,  but  a man  may  mairy  any  Muhammadan  woman, 
Baloch,  Jat  or  even  Patli&n,  but  not  of  course  Savyid.  The  usual 
practice  is  to  marry  withiu  ihe  sept,  women  being  sold  out  of  it  if  they 
go  astray.  Only  some  sections  of  the  Nutk&nis  admit  an  adult 
woman’s  right  to  arrange  her  own  marriage  ; but  such  a marriage,  if 
effected  without  her  guardian's  consent,  is  considered  ‘ black'  by  all 
other  Baloch.  Public  feeling  demands  strong  grounds  for  divorce, 
and  in  the  J&mpur  tah.-il  it  is  not  customary,  while  unchastity  is 
the  only  recognised  ground  in  R&jaupnr.  Marriage  is  nearly  always 
according  to  tho  orthodox  Muhammadan  ritual,  but  a form  called 
tan-bakhshi  (‘  giving  of  the  person  ')  is  also  recognised.  It  consists 
in  the  woman's  mere  declaration  that  she  has  given  herself  to  her 
husband,  and  is  virtually  only  used  in  the  case  of  widows.  The  rule 
of  succession  is  equal  division  among  tho  sons,  except  in  the  families 
of  the  Maz&ri  and  Drishak  chiefs  in  which  the  eldest  son  gets  a some- 
what larger  share  than  his  brothers.  Usuallv  a grandson  got  no 
share  in  the  presence  of  a father's  brother,  but  the  custom  now  univer- 
sally recognised  is  that  grandsons  get  their  deceased  fathers'  share, % 
but  even  now  in  Sangarh  the  right  of  representation  is  not  fully 
recognised,  for  among  the  Baloch  of  that  tahsil  grandsons  take  per 
capita , if  there  are  no  sons.  As  a rule  a widow  gets  a life  interest  in  her 
husband's  estate,  but  the  Gurchanis  in  Jdmpur  refuso  to  allow  a woman 
to  inherit  under  any  circumstances.  Daughters  rarely  succeed  in  the 
presence  of  male  descendants  of  the  deceased's  grandfather  equally 
remote,  the  Baloch  of  R&janpur  and  Jiimpur  excluding  the  daughter 
by  her  father's  cousin  and  nearer  agnates ; but  in  Sangarh  tahsil 
daughters  get  a share  according  to  Muhammadan  Law,  provided  they 


* From  Mr.  A.  II  Diack’s  Customary  Law  of  the  Dera  Qhdzi  Khan  District , Vol.  xvi  of  the 
Punjab  Customary  Law  Series. 

| The  is  falling  into  disuse  in  the  northernmost  tahsil  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  and 
among  the  Gopang  along  the  Indus  in  Jampur. 

X A few  NutkAnf  sections  in  Sangarh  still  say  that  they  only  do  so  if  it  is  formally  bo. 
queathed  to  them  by  will. 
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do  not  make  an  unlawful  marriage.*  Where  the  daughter  inherits 
her  righr  is  not  extinguished  by  her  marriage,  but  the  Baloeh  in 
Rajanpur  tdisil  msisr,  fcuat  if  married  she  shall  have  married  within 
her  father's  phalli,  or  if  unmarried  bhall  marry  within  it,  as  a condi- 
tion »>f  h»  r succession.  The  resident  son-in-law  acquires  no  special 
rights,  but  the  daughter's  son  in  J£mpur  and  R&jdnpur  succeeds  where 
his  mother  would  succeed.  No  other  Baloch  appear  to  recognise  his 
right.  When  brother  succeeds  brother  the  whole  blood  excludes  the 
half  in  Sangarh  and  Dora  Gh&zi  Khan  tahsils,  but  in  J&mpur  and 
Rdjanpur  all  the  brothers  succeed  equally.  Similarly,  in  Sangarh,  the 
associated  brothers  take  half  and  the  others  the  remaining  half. 
Sixers  never  succeed  (except  in  those  few  sections  of  the  Nutkdois  of 
Sangarh  which  follow  Muhammadan  law).  A step-sou  has  no  rights 
of  succession,  but  may  keep  what  his  step-father  gives  him  during  his 
life-time,  and,  iu  Sangarh  and  R&janpur,  may  get  one-third  of  a natural 
sou's  share  by  will.  Adoption  is  nob  recognised,  except  possibly 
among  the  Baloch  of  Sangarh,  and  those  of  R&janpur  expressly  forbid 
it.  But  adoption  in  the  strict  Hindu  sense  is  quite  unknown,  since  a 
boy  can  be  adopted  even  if  the  adoptor  has  a son  of  his  own,  and 
any  one  can  adopt  or  be  adopted.  In  Saugarh,  again,  a widow  may 
adopt,  but  only  with  the  consent  of  her  husband's  kinsmen.  The 
adopted  son  retains  all  his  rights  iu  his  natural  father's  property,  but 
in  Sangarh  he  does  not  succeed  his  adoptive  father  if  the  latter  have 
a son  born  to  him  after  the  ad  >ption  (a  ride  curiously  inconsistent  with 
that  which  allows  a man  to  adopt  a second  son).  Except  in  J&mpur 
tahsil,  a mao  may  make  a gift  of  the  whole  of  his  land  to  an  heir  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  and  as  a rule  he  may  also  gift  to  his  daugh- 
ter, her  husband  or  son  and  to  his  sister  and  her  children,  but  the 
Lunds  and  Legharis  would  limit  the  gift  to  a small  part  of  the  land. 
Gifts  to  a non-relative  are  as  a rule  invalid,  unless  it  be  for  religion,  and 
even  then  in  J&mpur  it  should  only  be  of  part  of  the  estate.  Death-bed 
gifts  are  invalid  in  Sangarh  and  Jampur  and  only  valid  in  the  other 
two  tahsils  of  Dera  Ghdzi  Kh&n  to  the  extent  allowed  by  Muhammadan 
Law.  Sons  cannot  eu force  a partition,  but  in  Sangarh  their  consent 
is  necessary  to  if ; yet  in  that  and  the  Dera  Gh&zi  Khdn  tahsils  it  is 
averred  that  a father  can  make  an  unequal  partition  (and  even  exclude 
a son  from  his  share)  to  endure  beyond  his  lifo-time.  But  in  J&mpur 
and  R&janpur  the  sons  are  entitled  to  equal  shares,  the  Maz&ri  and 
Drishak  chiefs  excepted.  The  subsequent  birth  of  a son  necessitates 
a fresh  partition.  Thus  among  the  Balnch'  tribes  we  find  no  system 
of  tribal  law,  but  a mass  of  varying  local  nsuage.  Primitive  custom 
is  ordinarily  enforced,  and  though  the  semi-sacred  Nutkanis  in  Sangarh 
tahsil  consider  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  follow  Muhammadan  Law, 
even  they  to  do  not  give  practical  effect  to  all  its  niceties. 

Birth  customs.  The  usual  Muhammadan  observances  at  birth  are 
in  vogue.  The  bang  is  sounded  into  the  child's  ear  by  the  mullah  six 
days  after  its  birth  and  on  the  6th  night  a sheep  or  cattle  are  slaugh- 
tered and  the  brotherhood  invited  to  a feast  and  dance.  The  child 


* But  the  Khosas  and  Kas ranis  in  this  tahsil  do  not  allow  daughters  to  succeed  at  all, 
unless  their  father  bequeath  them  a share,  and  that  share  must  not  exceed  the  share  admis* 
sible  under  Muhammadan  Law. 
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is  also  named  on  this  occasion.  If  a boy  it  is  given  its  grandfather’s 
name,  if  ho  be  dead  ; or  its  father’s  name  if  he  is  dead:  so  too  an  uncle's 
name  is  giv* * * §n  if  both  f *ther  and  grandfather  be  alivp.  romm-n  namog 
are  D<ldu,  Bangui,  Kainbir,  Thag  a (fr.  lhayagh , to  be  long-bved/, 
Drihan. 

Circumcision  ( shade , tahor)  h performed  at  the  age  of  1 or  2,  by  a 
tahorokh  or  circumcisor  who  is  a Domb,  not  a mullah  or  a Pirhain,  ex- 
cept in  the  plains  where  a Pirhain  is  employed.  In  the  hills  a Baloch 
can  act  if  no  Domb  be  available.  Ten  or  twelve  men  bring  a ram 
and  slaughter  it  for  a feast,  to  which  the  boy's  father  (who  is  called 
the  tahor  wdzha*)  contributes  bread,  in  the  evening  : next  morning 
he  entertains  the  visitors  and  they  depart.  In  the  plains  cattle  are 
slaughtered  and  the  brotherhood  invited;  nendr  being  also  given— a 
usage  not  in  vogue  in  the  hills. 

Jhand}  the  first  tonsure,  is  performed,  pr  or  to  the  circumcision,  at 
the  shrine  of  Sakhi  Sarwar,  the  weight  of  the  child's  hair  in  silver  being 
given  to  its  mujawars . 

Divorce  (called  sawan  as  well  as  tilak)  is  effected  in  the  hills  by 
casting  stones  7 times  or  thrice  and  dismissing  the  wife. 

Concubinage  is  not  unusual,  and  concubines  are  called  suret , but 
winzas  are  not  known,  it  is  said.  The  children  by  such  women  are 
called  suretwdl  and  receive  no  share  in  their  father's  land,  but  only 
maintenance  during  his  life-time.  These  surets  appear,  however,  to 
hold  a better  position  than  the  niolid  or  slave  women. 

Terms  of  kinship.  The  kin  generally  are  called  shad  or  hrdthari 
(brotherhood),  brahmda^h. 

Pith'phiru,  fore-fathers. 

Father’s  sister,— Father,  pith  (x  Mother,  mdth)— Father’s  brother, 
phuphi.  | ridkho 

( "1  X 

Son,  bachh  or  phusagh  Daughter,  j in kh  £n§ 

X X | 

nasharf  or  dakhun%  Son-in-law,  zamdth  Cousin,  i e ., 

(Daughter-in-law)  paternal  uncle’s  child, 

I nakhozikht. 

Grand-child  chhuk-zdkht 

Brother,  ) p __  C Sister,  gwar  or  gohdr  x sirzdkht , i.e  , sister’s  husband. 

brath , fcird||  ) 1 * l 

X I 

Brother’s  wife,  nashdr.  Sister’s  child,  gohar*zdkht 

The  mother's  brother  is  mama  as  in  Punjabi,  but  her  sister  is  tri  and 
her  son  tri-zdkht. 

In  addressing  relatives  other  words  are  used,  such  as  obbnt  father; 
adda  (fem.-z),  brother  (familiarly).  A wife  is  usually  zdl}  also  amrish . 

A step-son  is  patrdk,  pazddagh  or  phizddagh  (fr.  phadha,  behind, 
thm  corresponding  to  the  Punjabi  pizlihla'g).  A stop-daughter  is 
nafuskh.% I 

* Wdzho—Kfncnja  or  master.  The  father  is  ‘lord  of  the  tahor  or  purification/ 

t it  will  be  observed  that  ?ms/idr=son’s  or  brother’s  wife 

% Dakhtin  or  dnhun  also  appe  rs  to  mean  brother’s  wife. 

§ iri  thus  equals  mother’s  sister  or  father’s  brother's  wife. 

||  Barathar  is  a poetical  form. 

II  Dames*  Monograph,  p.  25, 
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Baloch  mythology . 

A namesake  is  amnam  and  a contemporary  cimsan.  Equally  simple 
are  the  Baloch  marriage  customs.  The  youth  gives  shawls  to  his 
betrothed's  mother  and  her  sisters,  and  supplies  the  girl  herself 
with  clothes  till  the  wedding.  Before  that  occurs  minstrels  (doms) 
aro  sent  out  to  summon  the  guests,  and  when  assembled  they 
make  gifts  of  money  or  clothes  to  the  bridegroom.  Characteristically 
the  latter's  hospitality  takes  the  form  of  prizes — a camel  for  the  best 
horse,  money  to  the  best  shot  and  a turban  to  the  best  runner.  The 
actual  wedding  takes  place  in  the  evening.  Nendr * or  wedding  gifts, 
the  neota  or  tambol  of  the  Punjab,  are  only  made  in  the  plains,  but 
among  the  hill  Baloch  a poor  man  goes  the  round  of  his  section  and 
begs  gifts,  chiefly  made  in  cash.  Similarly  the  tribal  chiefs  and 
headmen  used  to  levy  benevolences,  a cow  from  every  herd,  a sheep 
from  every  flock,  or  a rupee  from  a man  who  owned  no  cattle,  when 
celebrating  a wedding.  It  is  also  customary  to  knock  the  heads  of  the 
pair  together  twic^  and  a relation  of  them  ties  together  the  corners  of 
their  chddars  (shawls). 

A corpse  is  buried  at  once,  with  no  formalities,  save  that  a 
mullah , if  present,  reads  the  janaza.  Dry  brushwood  is  heaped  over 
the  grave. 

Three  or  four  days  later  the  asrokhi  or  seha  takes  place.  This 
appears  to  be  a connibution  also  called  pathar  or  mhanna , each 
neighbour  and  clansman  of  the  deceased’s  seciion  visiting  his  relations 
to  condole  with  them  and  making  them  a present  of  four  annas  each. 
In  the  evening  the  relations  provide  them  with  food  and  they  depart. 

On  a chiefs  death  the  whole  clan  assembles  to  present  gifts  which 
vary  in  amount  from  four  annas  to  two  rupees.  Six  months  after- 
wards the  people  all  re-assemble  at  the  grave,  the  brushwood  is  removed 
and  the  grave  marked  out  with  white  stones. 

Of  the  pre-Islamic  faith  of  the  Baloch  hardly  a trace  remains. 
Possibly  in  Noti/i*bandagh  (lit.  the  cloud-binder),  surnamed  the  Gold- 
scafcterer,  who  had  vowed  never  to  reject  a request  and  never  to  touch 
money  with  his  hands,  an  echo  of  some  old  mythology  survives, 
but  in  Baloch  legend  he  is  the  father  of  GwaharAm,  Ch&kur's  rival 
for  the  hand  of  Gohar.  Yet  Ch&kur  the  Rind  when  defeated  by  the 
Lash&ris  is  saved  by  their  own  chief  Nod/t-bandagh,  and  mounted  on 
his  mare  Phul  f Flower'). 

The  Baloch  is  as  simple  in  his  religion  as  in  all  else  and  fanaticism  is 
foreign  to  his  nature.  Among  the  hill  Baloch  mullahs  are  rarely  found 
and  the  Muhammadan  fasts  and  prayers  used  to  be  hardly  known. 
Orthodox  observances  are  now  more  usual  and  the  Qur&n  is  held  in 
great  respect.  Faqirs  also  are  seldom  met  with  and  Savyids  are 

* Also  called  mhanna , lit.  ‘ contributions.’ 

+ See  Douie,  Bilochi  noma , pp  c4-6d.  But  Dames  (The  Baloch  Race,  p.  37)  translates 
asrokh  by  memorial  canopy,  apparently  with  good  reason.  Capt.  Coldstream  says  : ‘ Asrokh 
is  a ceremony  which  takes  place  on  a certain  day  after  a death  The  friends  of  the  deceased 
assemble  at  his  house  and  his  heirs  entertain  them  and  prayers  are  repeated.  The  cere- 
mony  of  dastarband i or  tying  a pa  r{  on  the  head  of  the  deceased’s  heir  is  then  performed 
by  his  leading  relative  in  presence  of  the  guests.  The  date  varies  among  the  different 
tumans.  In  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  it  is  generally  the  3rd  day  after  the  death  : in  Balochistan 
there  is  appearently  no  fixed  day,  but  as  a rule  the  period  is  longer.’ 
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Baloch  legends . 

unknown.* * * §  The  Baloch  of  the  plains  are  however  much  more  religious 
outwardly,  and  among  them  Sayyids  possess  considerable  influence 
over  their  murids . 

The  Bugtis  especially  affect  Fir  Sohri  (e  the  red  saint  ’)  a Pirozdni  of 
the  NodTian'it  section.  This  pir  was  a goatherd  who  gave  his  only 
goat  to  the  Four  Friends  of  God  and  in  return  they  miraculously  filled 
his  fold  with  goats  and  gave  him  a staff  wherewith  if  sraitien  the  earth 
would  bring  forth  water.  Most  of  the  goats  thus  given  were  red 
{i.e.y  brown),  but  some  were  white  with  red  ears.  Suhri  was  slain  by 
some  Buled/iis  who  drove  off  his  goats,  but  he  came  to  life  again 
and  pursued  them.  Even  though  they  cutoff  his  head  he  demanded  his 
goats  which  they  restored  to  him.  Sohri  returned  home  headless  and 
before  he  died  bade  his  sons  tie  his  body  on  a camel  and  make  his  tomb 
wherever  it  rested.  At  four  different  places  whore  there  were  kahir 
trees  it  halted,  and  these  trees  are  st'll  there.  Then  it  rested  at  the 
spot  where  Sohri' s tomb  now  is,  and  close  by  they  buried  his  daughter 
who  had  died  that  very  day,  but  it  moved  itself  in  another  direction. 
Most  Baloches  offer  a red  goat  at  Sohri's  tomb  and  it  is  slaughtered  by 
the  attendants  of  the  shrine,  the  flesh  being  distributed  to  all  who  aro 
present  there. 

Another  curious  legend  is  that  of  the  prophet  Dris  (fr.  Arab.  Idris) 
who  by  a faqir’s  sarcastic  blessing  obtained  40  sons'  at  a birth.  Of 
these  he  exposed  39  in  the  wilderness  and  the  legend  describes  how 
they  survived  him,  and  so  terrified  the  people  that  public  opinion 
compelled  Drie  to  bring  them  back  to  his  home.  But  the  Angel  of 
Death  bore  them  all  away  at  one  time.  Dris,  with  his  wife  then 
migrates  to  a strange  land  but  is  falsely  accused  of  slaying  the  king's 
son.  Mutilated  and  cast  forth  to  die  he  is  tended  by  a Spotter  whose 
slave  he  becomes.  The  king’s  daughter  sees  him,  blind  and  without 
feet  or  hands,  yet  she  falls  in  love  with  him  and  insists  on  marrying 
him.  Dris  is  then  healed  by  Health,  Fortune  and  Wisdom  and 
returning  home  finds  his  40  sons  still  alive!  At  last  like  Enoch  he 
attains  to  the  presence  of  God  without  dying.J 

It  must  not  however  be  imagined  that  the  Baloch  is  superstitious. 
His  nervous,  imaginative  temperament  makes  him  singularly  credulous 
as  to  the  presence  of  sprites  and  hobgoblins  in  desert  place,  but  he 
is  on  the  whole  singularly  free  from  irrational  beliefs.  His  Muhamma- 
danism is  not  at  all  bigoted  and  is  strongly  tinged  with  Sliiaism  its 
mysticism  appealing  vividly  to  his  imagination.0  “ All  the  poets  give 
vivid  descriptions  df  the  Day  of  Judgment,  the  terrors  of  Hell  and 
the  joys  of  Paradise,  mentioning  the  classes  of  men  who  will  receive 
rewards  or  punishments.  The  greatest  virtue  is  generosity,  the  crime 
demanding  most  severe  punishment  is  avaiice/’  a law  in  entire  accord 
with  the  Baloch  code.  Oue  of  the  most  characteristic  of  Baloch 
legends  is  the  Prophet's  Mardj  or  Ascensiou,  a quaintly  beautiful 
narrative  in  anthropomorphic  form  § Some  of  the  legends  current 

* There  are  a considerable  number  of  Sayyids  among  the  Rozdirn. 

+ More  correctly  Nod/iakani,  descendants  of  Nodfcak,  a diminutive  of  ?iodh,  ‘cloud  ’ a com 
mon  proper  name  among  the  Baloch.  The  word  is  corrupted  to  NutkSni  by  outsiders 

X For  the  full  version  see  The  Baloch  Race , pp.  169 — 1 75  where  the  legend  of  the  Chihil 
Tan  ziarat  is  also  given.  That  shrine  is  held  in  special  reverence  by  the  Brahuis. 

§ It  is  given  in  Dames’  Popular  Poetry  of  the  Balochest  pp.  157 — 161, 
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The  Magassi  Baloch . 

concerning  Ali  would  appear  to  be  Buddhist  in  origin,  e.g.,  that  of  The 
Fig  eon  and  the  Hawk.* 

Music  is  popular  among  the  Baloch,  but  singing  to  the  damliro , a 
four-stringed  guitar,  and  the  sarinda , a tive-strmged  instrument  like 
a banjo,  is  contined  to  the  Dombs.  The  Baloch  himself  uses  the  nar, 
a wooden  pipe  about  30  inches  in  length,  bound  round  with  strips  of 
raw  gut.  Upon  this  is  played  the  hung,  a kind  of  droning  accompani- 
ment to  the  singing,  the  singer  himself  playing  it  with  one  corner  of 
his  mouth.  The  effect  is  quaint  but  hardly  pleasing,  though  Dames  says 
that  the  nar  accompaniments  are  graceful  and  melodious. 

The  Magassi  Baloch. 

The  Magassi  Baloch  who  are  found  in  Multdn,  Muzaffargarh,  Dera 
Gh&zi,  Midnw&li  and  Jliang,t  appear  to  be  a ff  peculiar  people”  rather 
than  a tribe.J  As  both  Sunnis  and  Shias  are  found  among  them 
they  do  not  form  a sect.  Most  of  them  in  the  above  Districts  are 
murids  or  disciples  of  Mian  Nur  Ahmad,  Abbdssi,  of  R&janpur  in  Dera 
Gh&zi  Khdn,  whose  grandfather  Muhammad  Arifs  shrine  is  in 
Midnw&li.  The  Magassis  in  BalochistAn  are,  however,  all  disciples  of 
Hazrat  Ghaus  Bahdriid-Din  of  Mult&n.  Like  all  the  murids  of  the 
Mi&n,  his  Magassi  disciples  abstain  from  smoking  and  from  shaving 
the  beard.  Magassis  will  espouse  any  Muhammadan  girl,  but  never 
give  daughters  in  marriage  outside  the  group,  and  strictly  abstain 
from  any  connection  with  a sweeper  woman,  even  though  she  be  a 
convert  to  IsLlqj.  At  a wedding  all  the  Magassi  who  are  murids  of  the 
Mi&n  assemble  at  the  brides  home  a day  before  the  procession  and  are 
feasted  by  her  parents.  The  guests  offer  prayers  § to  God  and  the  Mi&n 
for  the  welfare  of  the  married  pair.  This  feast  is  called  shddmana\\  and 
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* Ibid.  p.  161. 

f The  Baloch  of  Jhang  merit  some  notice.  They  are  divided  into  the  following  septs 

J A A ! 11  Ciirmani  9 I AflTTQ.TIi 


Rind-Madari-Gadf.  11  Gurmanf.  21  Mirrani. 

Rfnd-Lagh&ri.  12  Hindranf.  22  Miruana. 

Rind-Chandii.  13  Hot.  23  Nutkani. 

Rind-Kerni.  14  Jamalf.  24  Parfhar. 

Rfnd-Gadhi.  15  Jiskani  25  Patafi. 

Bhand.  16  Jatof.  26  Sabqf. 

Almani.  17  Laghari.  27  Shalobi. 

Gishkauri  18  Lishari.  28  Galkale. 

(iopang.  19  Ion.  29  Kurai. 

Gorah.  20  Marath.  30  Mangesi,  &c. 

The  Madari-Gadi  Ri'nds  will  not  give  brides  to  the  Laghan,  Chandia,  Kerni  and  G£dhf 
Rind  septs,  from  whom  they  receive  them,  but  all  these  Baloch  will  take  wives  from  other 
Muhammadans  except  the  Sayyids.  The  Mangesi  only  smoke  with  men  of  their  own  sept. 

X In  Balochistan  the  Magassi  are  said  to  form  a tuman  under  Nawab  Qaisar  Khan, 
Magassi,  of  Jhal  Magassi.  They  say  that  in  the  time  of  Ghazi  Khan  many  of  them  migrated 
into  the  present  Sangarh  tahsil  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  but  were  defeated  by  Lai  Khan, 
tumanddr  of  theQasranis  and  driven  across  the  Indus,  where  they  settled  in  Nawankot,  now 
in  Leiah  tahsil  Their  settlement  is  now  a ruin,  as  they  were  dispersed  in  the  time  of  the 
Sikhs,  but  a headman  of  Nawankot  is  still  regarded  as  their  sirdar  or  chief 

§ In  Multan  these  prayers  are  called  dzi  and  are  said  to  be  offered  when  the  feast  is  half 

Ga||  In  Leiah  a shddmana  is  said  to  be  observed  on  occasions  of  great  joy  or  sorrow  All  the 
members  and  followers  of  the  “ Sarai  ’ or  Abbassi  family  assemble  and  first  eat  meat  cooked 
with  salt  only  and  bread  containing  sugar,  the  leavings  being  distributed  among  the  poor 
after  prayers  have  been  recited.  Every  care  is  taken  to  prevent  a crow  or  a dog  from 
touching  this  food,  and  those  who  prepare  it  often  keep  the  mouth  covered  up.  A shadmdna 
is  performed  at  the  shrines  of  ancestors.  It  is  a solemn  rite  and  prayers  a»e  said  in 
common.  A boy  is  not  accepted  as  a disciple  by  the  Pir  until  he  is  circumcised,  and  until 
he  is  so  accepted  he  cannot  take  part  in  a shddmana. 


The  Baloch  criminal  tribe . 
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precedes  all  the  other  rites  and  ceremonies.  Contrary  to  Muhammadan 
usage  a Magassi  bridegroom  may  consummate  his  marriage  on  tho 
vorv  first  night  of  the  wedding  procession  and  in  tho  house  of  tho 
brido’s  father.  At  a funeral,  whether  of  a male  or  female,  the  rela- 
tives repeat  the  four  takbirs , if  they  am  Sunnis,  but  disciples  of  the 
Mi4n  recite  the  janaza  of  the  Shias.  Magassis,  when  they  meet  one 
anothor,  or  any  other  murid  of  the  Mf&n  Sdhib,  shako  and  kiss  oach 
other’s  hands  in  token  of  their  hearty  love  and  union. 

The  Magassi  in  Leiah  are  Shias  and  like  all  Shias  avoid  eating  tho 
hare.  But  the  following  customs  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Magassi 
of  this  tahsil  : When  a child  is  bom  tho  water  in  a cup  is  stirred 

with  a knife,  which  is  also  touched  with  a bow  smeared  with  horse-dung 
and  given  to  the  child  to  drink.  The  sixth  night  after  a male  birth  is 
kept  as  a vigil  by  both  men  and  women,  the  latter  keeping  apart  and 
singing  sihra  songs,  while  among  the  men  a mirasi  beats  his  drum. 
This  is  called  the  chhati . On  tho  14th  day  the  whole  brotherhood  is 
invited  to  assemble,  women  and  all,  and  tho  boy  is  presented  to  them. 
The  doyen  of  the  kinsmen  is  then  asked  to  swing  the  child  in  his 
cradle,  and  for  this  he  is  given  a rupee  or  a turban.  From  14  paos  to 
as  many  sers  of  gur  and  salt  are  then  distributed  among  the  kinsmen, 
and  the  boy  is  taken  to  the  nearest  well,  the  man  who  works  it  being 
given  a dole  of  sugar  and  bread  or  flour.  This  is  the  rite  usually 
called  ghari  gharoli,  and  it  ought  to  bo  observed  on  the  14th  day, 
but  poor  people  keep  it  on  tho  day  after  the  chliati . The  tradition  is 
that  the  chhatti  and  ghari  gharoli  observances  are  kept  because 
Amir  Hamza  was  borne  by  the  fairies  from  Arabia  to  the  Caucasus 
when  he  was  six  days  old,  dud  so  every  Baloch  boy  is  careful y guarded 
on  the  sixth  night  after  his  birth.  Amir  Hamza  was,  indeed,  brought 
back  on  the  14th  day,  and  so  on  that  day  the  observances  are  kept 
after  a boy’s  birth.  For  this  reason  too,  it  is  said,  the  bow  is  strung  ! 
All  wedding  rites  take  place  at  night,  and  on  the  wedding  night  a 
couch  and  bedding  supplied  by  the  bridegroom  are  taken  to  the 
bride’s  house  by  mirasis , who  sing  songs  on  the  way,  and  get  a rupee 
as  their  fee.  The  members  of  the  bridegroom’s  family  accompany 
them.  This  is  called  the  sejband . 

At  a funeral  five  takbirs  are  recited  if  the  mullah  happens  to  bo 
a Shia,  but  if  he  is  a Sunni  only  four  are  read.  The  nimdz  in  uso 
are  those  of  the  Shias. 

The  Baloch  as  a criminal  tribe* 

Tho  Baloch  of  Karndl  and  Ambdla  form  a criminal  community. 
They  say  they  were  driven  from  their  native  land  in  the  time  of 
Nadir  Shdb  who  adopted  severe  measures  to  check  their  criminal 
tendencies,  but  they  also  say  that  they  were  once  settled  in  the  Q«sur 
tract  near  Lahore  and  were  thence  expelled  owing  to  their  marauding 
habits.  They  give  a long  genealogy  of  their  descent  from  Abraham 
and  derive  it  more  immediately  from  Rind,  whose  descendants,  they 
say,  are  followers  of  the  Imdin  Slidfi  and  eat  unclean  things  like  the 
Awdns,  Qalandars,  Maddris  and  the  vagrant  Baloch  who  are  known  as 


6 6 Balu  ch—Bangd  li . 

Hnburas.  Gullu  they  insert  in  their  genealogy  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
Giloi  Baloch.  Speaking  an  argot  of  their  own  called  Balochi  F&rsi, 
they  are  skilful  burglars  and  wander  great  distances,  disguised  as 
faqirs  and  butchers.  When  about  to  start  on  a plundering  expedition 
sarddrs  or  chiefs  are  appointed  as  lenders,  and  on  its  termination  they 
divide  the  spoil,  receiving  a double  portion  for  thnms<-dves.  Widows 
also  receive  their  due  share  of  the  booty.  The  Giloi  Baloch  of  Lyallpur, 
however,  claim  descent  from  Sayyid  “ Giloi, ” a nickname  said  to  mean 
“ freebooter.”  This  tribe  was  formerly  settled  in  the  Montgomery 
District,  but  has  been  transplanted  to  two  villages  in  Lyallpur  and 
is  settling  down  to  cultivation,  thougli  it  still  associates  with  criminals 
in  Ferozepur,  Montgomery  and  Bah&walpur.  It  now  makes  little  use 
of  its  peculiar  patois. 

BalTjcii,  Bujch,  a Path&n  sept,  see  Blucb. 

Balu-panthi. — A small  Bair&gi  sub-sect.  Bal£  Thappa*  or  B41 £ Sahib  was 
a Bairdgi  sddlm  of  J&t  birth  who  lived  in  the  Daska  tahsil  of  Si&lkot. 

BalwatraH,  a Jat  clnn  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n. 

Bamba,  an  important  tribe  in  Kashmir,  and  represented  by  two  families  in 
Hazara:  District  Gazetteer,  1907,  p.  34. 

Bam-aiaegi,  Vamachari,  the  1 left-handed } worshippers  of  Kali  and  the 
most  notorious  division  of  the  Shdk tiks.  Said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Jogi  Kanfpa,  chiefly  recruited  from  Saniilsis  and  Jogi«,  and  to  be 
found  chiefly  in  K&ngra  and  Kashmir.  As  a rule  their  rites  are 
kept  secret  and  they  are  perhaps  in  consequence  reputed  to  be  chiefly 
indulgence  in  meat,  spirits  and  promiscuity.  The  Choli-mdrg  and 
Birajpam  are  more  disreputable  groups  or  sub-sects  of  the  Bam* 
m&rgi. 

Bamozai,  au  Afghan  family,  settled  in  Multan,  which  came  from  Khor&san 
in  the  time  of  Ahmad  Sh&h  Abddli : Multan  Gazetteer , 1901-02, 

pp.  161—2. 

Banaich,  a Pogar  clan  (agricultural)  found  iu  Amritsar. 

Ba-nawa,  ? a synonym  for  be-naw&,  g.v. 

Banb,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n. 

Ba^p,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Bandal,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Bandechh,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Banpejah,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n. 

Bandial,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Sh&hpur. 

Bangakh,  see  Bangash. 

Bangali,  (1)  a native  of  Bengal  : (2)  a vagrant  tribe,  probably  akin  to  tho 
S&nsis  (with  whom  they  certainly  intermarry)  and  found  chiefly  iu 
Kangra,  whither  they  were  probably  driven  from  Hoshi&rpur  by  the 
passing  of  the  Criminal  Tribes  Act. 


* This  title  suggests  a Gurkha  origin,  as  Thappa  is  a common  title  among  tho  Gurkhas. 
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The  Bangalis  are  a small  group,  but  aro  in  constant  communication 
with  tho  Sapehras  and  other  criminal  tribes  of  the  plains.  They  live 
by  begging,  exhibiting  snakes,  hunting  and  pilfering,  but  are  probably 
not  addicted  to  serious  crime.  Their  camps  arc  said  to  contain  never 
less  than  7 or  more  than  15  male  adults.  They  make  reed  huts  and 
can  strike  camp  on  tho  shortest  notice,  travelling  with  donkeys  as 
pack-animals*  Dogs  aro  kopfc  for  hunting,  and  the  Bang&li  will  eat 
any  wild  animal,  even  a hyaena,  but  he  eschews  beef  or  pork  according 
to  the  prejudices  of  tho  people  among  whom  ho  finds  himself.  Thore  is 
said  to  be  a special  Bangui!  argot , known  only  to  the  tribe.  Their  women 
are  prostitutes,  as  well  as  dancers  and  singers.  Besides  propitiating 
local  deities  tho  BangAlis  are  said  to  specially  affect  Sakhi  Sarwar  as 
c LakhdAtA 3 and  occasionally  visit  his  shrine  at  Dharmkot  near  NasirAbAd. 
(3)  The  term  Bangali  is  applied  to  Kanjar  in  somo  districts  and  in 
others  to  any  SapAda  or  snake-charmer  in  the  plains.*  Tliero  is  no 
evidence  that  (2)  or  (3)  have  any  connection  with  Bengal.  In  Panjabi 
Bangali  means  a braggart,  as  in  bhukhkhd  Bangali , a boastful  person. 

Bangash,  Bangakh.!  This  is  the  name  given  to  a number  of  PathAu 
tribes,  formerly  estimated  to  amount  to  some  100,000  families,  as  well 
as  to  the  tract  of  mountainous  country  which  they  held.  This  tract 
was  onc&  divided  into  Bella  (Upper)  and  PAin  (Lower)  Bangash  and 
was  thence  called  the  Bangashat  (in  the  plural)  or  fthe  two  Bangash/ 
The  first  historical  mention  of  the  Bangashat  occurs  in  Babar’s  Tuzuk} 
but  the  two  tracts  had  long  been  under  the  control  of  the  Turk  and 
Mughal  rulers  of  the  Gliazniwi  empire  as  the  most  practicable  routes  from 
Ghazni  and  KAbul  into  India  lay  through  them.  At  a period  when 
the  Khataks  and  Orakzais  are  barely  referred  to,  wo  find  constant 
mention  of  the  AfghAus  of  Bangash.  Roughly  speaking,  Upper 
Bangash  included  Kurram  and  Lower  Bangash  tho  country  round 
Kohat,  but  it  is  difficult  to  define  accurately  the  shifting  boundaries  of 
the  tumdn  as  it  was  called  by  the  Mughals.  According  to  tho  Ain-i- 
Akbari  this  tumdn  formed  part  of  the  sarkar  and  subah  (province)  of 
KAbul. 

The  Afghan  tribes  of  Bangash  were  of  Kurani  (KarlArni)  origin  and 
the  following  table  gives  their  traditional  desceut: — 

kaelArnai. 

I 

Kakai  (second  son\ 


Sulairoan.  Sharaf-ud-Di'n,  (called  Shitak  by 

| the  Afghans). 

r i 1 i , k. 

Wazfr.  Bai.  Malik  Kakbai  Mir.  The  Bannucbia. 

The  Baizai,  descendants  of  Bai,  and  the  Malik-Miris  or  Miranzais, 
sprung  from  Malik  Mir,  were  the  parent  tribes  of  the  Afghans  of  Bangash, 
and  to  these  were  affiliated  the  Kaghzi,  descended  from  KAkhai  or 
KAghai,  daughter  of  Malik  Mir,  by  a husband  of  an  unknown  tribe*  The 
Malik-Miris,  as  Malik  Mir’s  descendants  in  the  male  line,  held  tho 
chieftainship,  but  it  subsequently  passed  to  the  Baizais.  The  latter 

* Because  of  the  belief  that  charming  is  most  successfully  practised  at  Dacca  in  Bengal. 
There  is  or  was  a wild  tribe  in  the  rocks  above  Solon  called  V ingulfs.  Sapehra  and  Sapida 
are  doubtful  forms  of  Sapela,  snake-charmer. 

| The  Eastern  (or  rather  Northern)  Afghan  form. 
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has  several  branches,  the  Mardo,  Azu,  Lodi  and  Shaliu  khels.  The 
Miranzai  khels  are  the  Hassanzai,  with  the  Badali,  Khdkhd  and  Umar 
kheh . A third  branch,  the  Shamilzai,* * * §  apparently  identical  with  the 
K&ghzi,  produced  the  Laudi,  Hassan  Khel,  Musa  Khel  and  Isa  Khel. 

Like  the  other  Karl  ami  tribes  the  Afghans  of  Bangash  were 
disciples  of  the  Pir-i-Rosh&n,  and  their  attachment  to  that  heresy 
brought  about  their  ruin,  the  Mughal  government  organizing 
consiant  expeditions  against  them.  After  the  Khataks  had  moved 
towards  the  north-east  from  the  Shuwal  range  (in  Wazirist£n),t  the 
Baizai,  Malik-Miris  and  Kaghzis  then  settled  in  the  Upper  Bangash, 
invaded  the  Lower  (Koh&t)  and,  in  alliance  with  the  Khataks,  drove 
the  Orakzai  who  then  held  the  Lower  Bangash  westwards  into  Tirdh. 
This  movement  continued  till  the  reign  of  Akbar.J 

The  history  of  the  Bangash  tribes  and  the  part  they  took 
in  the  Mughal  operations  against  the  Koslianfas  are  obscure.  Probably 
they  were  divided  among  themselves, § but  those  of  them  who  had 
remained  in  Kurrain  appear  to  have  adhered  to  the  Roshdnia  doctrines. 

After  Aurangzeb’s  accession  in  1 659,  we  find  Slier  Muhammad  Kh£u, 
of  Koh&t,  chief  of  the  Malik-Miris,  in  revolt  against  the  Muglials.  He 
was  captured,  but  subsequently  released  and  became  an  adherent  of  the 
Mughals.  Kbnshhdl  Khan  the  Khatak  gives  a spirited  account  of  his 
little  wars  with  Sher  Muhammad  Khan  which  ended  in  his  own  defeat 
and  the  final  establishment  of  the  Bangash  in  their  present  seats. 

Among  the  Bangash  Pathdns  of  Kohat,  betrothal  (kwazday  ‘ asking5) 
is  privately  negotiated,  the  boy’s  father  taking  the  initiative.  Then  a day 
is  fixed  upon  for  the  father  and  his  friends  to  visit  the  girPs  father.  At 
the  latter’s  house  prayers  are  read  and  sweets  distributed,  the  nikdh 
being  sometimes  also  read  on  this  occasion.  But  as  a rule  the  girl  simply 
puts  on  a gold  or  silver  coin  as  the  sign  that  she  is  betrothed.  If  the 
wedding  is  to  be  celebrated  at  no  distant  date,  the  rarmdna  or  bride- 
price  is  paid  at  the  betrothal — otherwise  it  is  not  paid  till  the  wedding. 
But  a price  is  invariably  expected,  its  amount  varying  from  Rs.  100  to 
1,000,  and  the  boy’s  father  also  has  to  supply  the  funds  for  entertaining 
the  wedding  party  on  the  wedding  day.  The  day  following  the 
betrothal  pitchers  of  milk  are  exchanged  by  the  two  parties  and  the 
milk  is  drunk  by  their  kinsfolk.  The  boj’s  father  also  sends  the  girl 
a suit  of  clothes  and  some  cooked  food  on  each  Id  and  the  Shabrat. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  festivities  sweets  are 
distributed  by  the  boy’s  father  among  his  friends  and  kinsmen  and  music 
is  played.  Three  days  before  the  wedding  comes  the  kenawal,  when  the 
boy’s  kinswomen  visit  the  bride  and  observe  this  rite,  which  consists  in 
stripping  the  bride  of  all  her  ornaments  and  shutting  her  up  in  a room 
by  herself.  The  next  night  the  women  visit  her  again  for  the  kamsi 
khlasical  or  unplaiting  of  her  hair.  For  this  the  barber’s  wife  receives 
a fee.  On  the  third  day  the  bridegroom  gives  a feast  to  all  his  friends 

* Also  interesting  as  having  given  birth  to  the  Bangash  Nawabs  of  Farrukbabad. 

The  Miranzai  give  their  name  to  the  Miranzai  tappa,  Upper  and  Lower,  which  forms 
the  Hangh  tahsil  of  Kohat. 

J The  Ain  still  includes  the  Orakzai  in  the  Bangash  tumdn,  but  its  vaguely  defined 
boundaries  may  have  been  at  that  time  deemed  to  include  Tfrat. 

§ Some  hundreds  of  them  were  deported  into  Hindustan, 
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and  fellow-villagers,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  and  his  friends  don 
garlands.  The  neundra  is  also  presented  on  this  day.  Then  the  boy 
and  his  wedding  party  go  to  tho  brides  house,  returning  that  same 
night  if  it  is  not  too  far  away,  or  else  remaining  there  for  the  night. 
On  the  fourth  day  in  tho  morning  ehuri  is  given  to  the  wedding  party 
and  coloured  water  sprinkled  on  them,  some  money  being  placed  on  tho 
dish  used  for  the  churl  as  the  perquisite  of  the  bride's  barber.  After  a 
meal  tho  girls  of  the  party,  accompanied  by  tho  bridegroom’s  best  man 
(saubhalnd) , go  to  a spring  or  well  to  fetch  water  in  which  the  bride 
bathes.  This  is  called  ghari  gharol , as  it  often  is  in  tho  Punjab. 
Then  the  pair  aro  dressed  in  new  clothes  and  the  nikdh  is  solemnized. 
Some  parents  give  their  daughter  a dowry  of  cl  -thes  and  ornaments, 
called  plarganai  mol  or  ‘ paternal  wealth.’  On  tho  next  day  but  one 
after  the  wedding  ehuri*  is  brought  from  the  brid  *’s  house  to  tho  bride- 
groom’s—an  observance  called  tirah.  On  the  seven!  h day,  uwarnma  wraj, 
the  bride  is  fetched  to  her  house  by  her  kinswoon  n,  but  three  or  four 
days  later  she  returns  to  her  husband,  sometimes  with  more  presents  of 
clothes  and  ornaments  from  her  parents. 

The  Bangnsh  of  Kolntt  are  tall  and  good  looking,  they  shave  the 
head  and  clip  the  beard  like  the  people  of  Pesh&war.  Though  neat  in 
dress  which  is  generally  white,  they  have  not  much  courage.  The 
Shiah  Bangasht  are  much  braver.  In  Upper  Miranzai  the  Bangash 
still  affect  the  dark  blue  turban  and  shirt,  with  a grey  sheet  for  a lungi , 
which  were  once  common  (o  the  whole  tribe— as  Elphinstcne  noted. 
They  shave  the  head  and  eradicate  most  of  the  hair  on  the  chin  and 
cheeks,  leaving  little  but  the  ends  of  the  monstache  and  a Newgate 
fringe.  Young  men  often  wear  love  locks  and  stick  a rose  in  the 
turban— when  they  feel  themselves  irresistible.  The  mullds  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  preaching  down  the  custom  of  clipping  the  beard. 
The  Miranzai  women  wear  the  ordinary  blue  shift  with  a loose  trousers 
of  susi  and  a shirt,  but  the  shift  is  often  studded  with  silver  coins 
aud  ugly  silk  work.  Few  other  ornaments  are  worn. 

Banhor,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan, 

Bani,  Bal,  a female  servant,  a dai. 

Bania. — The  word  hdnid  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  bdnijya  or  trader  ; 
and  the  Bdni.'i  by  caste,  as  his  name  implies,  lives  for  and  by  com- 
merce. He  holds  a considerable  area  of  land  in  the  east  of  the  Pro- 
vince ; but  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  ho  follows  any  other  than 
mercantile  pursuits.  The  commercial  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  tho 
class  is  great,  and  the  dealings  of  some  of  the  great  Bania  houses  of 
Dehli,  Bikaner,  and  Marwar  aro  of  the  most  extensivo  nature.  But 
the  B&nia  of  the  village,  who  represents  the  great  ma«a  of  the  caste, 
is  a poor  creature,  notwithstanding  the  title  of  Mahdjan  or  <f  great 
folk,”  which  is  confined  by  usage  to  the  caste  to  which  he  belongs. 


* Wheat  flour  cooked  with  gin  and  dry  sugar. 

f Those  of  Samilzai  dress  in  white  with  a coloured  lungi  and  turban  of  a peculiar 
pattern  woven  locally.  Tn  Upper  Miranzai  a pecnliar  tunio  is  worn— -it  is  Dot  very 

long  and  about  13  inches  below  the  collar  is  gathered  into  numerous  pleats which  dii- 

tinguiehe8  them  from  pardchas  or  Muhammadan  shop-keepers. 
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Ho  spends  bis  life  in  his  shop,  and  the  results  are  apparent  in  his  in- 
ferior physique  and  utter  want  of  manliness.  He  is  looked  down  upon 
by  the  peasantry  as  a cowardly  money-grubber  ; but  at  the  same 
time  his  social  standing  is  from  one  point  of  view  curiously  higher 
than  theirs,  for  he  is  what  they  are  not,  a strict  Hindu;  he  is  generally 
admitted  to  bo  of  pure  Vaisya  descent,  he  wears  the  janeo  or  sacred 
thread,  his  periods  of  purification  are  longer  than  theirs,  he  does  not 
practise  widow-marriage,  and  he  will  not  eat  or  drink  at  their  hands  ; 
and  religious  ceremonial  and  the  degrees  of  caste  proper  are  so 
interwoven  with  the  social  fabric  that  the  resulting  position  of  the  Bania 
in  the  grades  of  rustic  society  is  of  a curiously  mixed  nature.  The  B&nia 
is  hardly  used  by  the  proverbial  wisdom  of  the  countryside  : “ He 

who  has  a B&nia  for  a friend  is  not  in  want  of  an  enemy and, 
u First  beat  a Bdnia,  then  a thief.”  And  indeed  the  Banid  has  too 
strong  a hold  over  the  husbandman  for  there  to  be  much  love  lost 
between  them.  Yet  the  money-lenders  of  the  villages  at  least  have 
been  branded  with  a far  worse  name  than  they  deserve.  They 
perform  functions  of  the  most  cardinal  importance  in  the  village 
economy,  and  it  is  surprising  how  much  reasonableness  and  honesty 
there  is  in  their  dealings  with  the  people  so  long  as  they  can  keep 
their  business  transactions  out  of  a court  of  justice. 

Organisation. — The  organisation  of  the  Banins  is  exceedingly  obscure. 
They  have  certain  territorial  divisions,  but  there  is  also  a true  sub- 
caste, called  Bara-Saini*  in  Gurgaon,  which  is  said  to  be  quite  distinct 
from  the  others.  They  are  descended  from  Cham&rs  and  at  marriage 
the  boy  wears  a mukat  or  tiara  of  dak  leaves,  shaped  like  a basket,  into 
which  a piece  of  leather  is  fixed. 

The  territorial  groups  are  at  least  three  in  number.  Of  these  the 
chief  is  the  Aggarw&ls,  and  there  is  a curious  legend  about  their  origin. 
B£sbak  N 6g  had  3 7 daughters,  who  were  married  to  the  17  sons  of 
Ugar  Sain,  but  these  snake- daughters  of  Bashak  used  to  leave  their 
homes  by  night  to  visit  their  parents,  and  in  their  absence  their  hus- 
bands lived  with  their  handmaidens,  and  descendants  of  the*e  are  the 
Dasa  or  Chhoti-sarn  gots  of  the  Banins,  each  got  taking  its  name  from 
that  of  the  handmaiden  from  whom  it  is  descended.  The  children  of 
Bdshak  N6g's  daughters  formed  the  17  gots\  of  the  Aggarwal.  Once 
a boy  and  girl  of  the  Goyal  got  were  married  by  mistake  and  their 


♦From  bdrd , 12,  and  »eni,  an  array  (Crooke’s  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  North-Western 
Provinces  and  Oudh  /,  p.  177.) 

f Cf,  Punjab  Census  Report,  1883,  § 533.  The  Aggarwal  gots  include  : — 

1.  Jlndal.  8.  Mangal. 

2.  Mindal.  9.  Tahil. 

3.  Gar.  10.  Kansal. 

4.  Eran.  II.  Bansal. 

5.  Oheran.  12.  Mahwar. 

C.  Mitab  13.  Goyal  or  Goil. 

7.  Man  sal.  14.  Goad. 

Of  these  Kansal  and  Bansal  are  named  from  bans,  a grass,  and  bdns , bamboo,  and 
they  do  not  cut  or  injure  these  plants.  The  Mahwar  are  said  to  be  descended  from  a son 
of  Agar  Sain  who  married  a low-caste  wife,  so  other  Banias  will  not  smoke  with  them, 
Another  account  adds  Sengal, 
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descendants  form  tlio  half-yoi  called  Good,*  so  that  there  are  17£  gota 
in  all.  And  again  one  of  the  sons  of  Ugar  Sain  married  a low-caste 
woman  and  Mis  descendants  aro  the  Mali  war  got  which  cannot  smoko 
with  other  Banias.  The  Aggarw&l  Mahfijaus  only  avoid  their  own 
section  in  marriage  (Jind). 

The  second  group  is  the  Saralia,  who  aro  an  off-shoot  of  the 
A ggarw&l  and  appear  to  have  the  same  gots . 

The  third  group,  the  Oswal,  appears  to  form  a true  sub-caFdo.t  They 
strenuously  claim  a Puuwar  liajput  origin,  but  other  Rajputs  of 

various  tribes  joined  them.  They  followed  one  of  their  Bra’hmana  in 
bocoming  Jains,  in  Sambat  422. 

Hence  there  are  three  territorial  groups  or  sub-castes,  aud  a fourth 
of  lower  status  based  on  descent: — 

{Sub-groups  : — A 

i,  Bisa  f n . 1 +"*1  1 TTT 

ii.  Dasa  or  Ckhoti-  C frora  l In  W®t- 

earn.  ) fern  Raj- 

Sub-caste  II.  Saralia,  from  Sarala.  J Pu  rtna* 

Sub-caste  III.  Oswal, — from  Osianagri — in  Eastern  Bajputana. 
Sub-caste  IV.  B&ra-Saini. 

Apparently  there  are,  besides  these  territorial  groups,  cross-divisions 
of  the  caste  based  on  religious  differences.  These  seem  to  be  Saraogi 
or  Jain,  Mahesliri  or  Shaiva,  Aggarwal-Vishnoi  or  Vaishnavas. 
But  the  Maheshri,  who  undoubtedly  derive  their  ^ame  from  Mahesh 
or  Shiva,  are  not  now  all  Shaivas,  for  one  of  their  number  was  in 
consequence  of  a miracle  converted  to  Jainism  and  so  founded  the 
Tahfcar  got  of  the  Oswal,  among  whom  the  Karniiwat  got  is  also 
Maheshri.  It  would  appear  that  the  Shaiva  groups  formed  true  sub- 
castes, for  the  Maheshri  certainly  do  not  intermarry  with  the  Aggarwul 
or  Oswdl§  though  Vaishnava  and  Jain  Aggarwdls  intermarry  freely  in 
Gurgaon. 

* Or  Gand,  cf.  the  Gand  Or  itnpuro  section  of  the  Bh&tiaa.  Iliasar  Gazotter,  1892, 
p.  137.  In  Jhelum  the  Goud  and  Billa  sections  do  not  intermarry,  being  said  to  bo 
descendants  of  a common  ancestor. 

| Tho  original  Oswal  gots  aro  said  to  be : — 


1.  Thaker, 

2.  Baphna  (Rajput,  by  origin), 

3.  Sankbli, 

4.  Kamawat  Panwar  (Maheshri), 

f>.  M or  llakh  Pokarna,  Sankla.  Punwar, 
(j.  Kuladhar,  Bfibat  Punwars, 

7.  Sri  Srim,  Sankl&  ,, 

8.  Srishtgota,  Punwar, 

9.  Snchanti,  Punwar, 


10.  Bahadur,  Punwar, 

11.  Kanbat  ,, 

12.  Baid, 

13.  Tagu  Srishtri,  Sankln, 

14.  Burugotra,  Bhatti, 

15.  D4du 

1G.  Chorbheria,  Raghubanai, 

17.  Kananjia,  Rahtor, 

18.  Chuichat. 

19.  Kotari,  or  keepers  of  the  treasure-house, 
but  tho  last  does  not  seem  to  be  a true  got,  so  that  there  were  only  18  gots , as  there  still 
are  among  the  Aggarwil. 

The  Buid  are  said  to  have  been  originally  a branch  of  the  Srishtgota  and  to  havo  been 
so  called  because  Devi  effected  a miraculous  cure  of  tho  eyes  of  a girl  belonging  to  that 
section  by  causing  a special  kind  of  al  to  grow,  the  juice  of  which  healed  them. 

X To  which  place  the  Aggarw£ls  make  annual  pilgrimages,  as  it  is  the  ancient  city  of 
Agar  or  Ugar  Sain.  They  also  have  a boy's  haircut  there  for  tho  first  time. 

§ An  account  from  Jind  divides  tho  B&niae  (like  the  Bhdbras)  into  tho  Srimal  and 
Oswal  groups,  each  with  different  gots  : — 


Chanalia. 

Bor&. 

Kanodia, 


Srimal  £0fs. 

B&ngaria. 
Junfw&l. 
Tank, 


Ranke. 

Bugar. 

Gadia. 


Osw&l  gots. 

Bamhel, 
Bambh. 
Nihar. 
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The  Banias  in  Bawal — Banjdra. 


But  from  the  extreme  sonth-east  of  the  Punjab  comog  the  following  account  which 
differs  widely  from  those  given  above.  The  Bawal  nizdmat  borders  on  Rajputana,  and 
forms  part  of  Nahha,  in  which  Stale  ho  Banias  are  represented  by  four  groups  : — 
(l)  Aggarwil.  (2)  Rustagi,  (3)  Khandelwal,  (4)  Mahfir,  who  rank  in  this  order,  each 
group  being  able  to  take  wator  from  the  one  above  it,  but  not  vice  versA. 

(i).  The  Aggarw&la  of  Bawal  nizdmat  in  N&bha  perform  all  the  ceremonies  observed 
by  the  Brahmans  of  that  tract,  but  they  have  a special  custom  of  boring  the  ears  and 
noses  of  children,  both  male  and  female.  This  is  called  parojan.  For  this  ceremony 
they  keep  some  of  the  rico  used  at  the  lagan  preceding  a wedding  in  another  family;  and 
carry  tho  deotas , which  arc  usually  kept  in  the  parohit's  charge  to  their  own  house. 
The  deotas  are  worshipped  for  seven  days.  Tho  pandit  fixes  a mahurat  or  auspicious 
time  for  the  boring  and  the  rite  is  then  performed,  a feast  being  given  to  Brahmans  and 
relatives.  In  the  case  of  a boy,  he  is  made  to  sit  on  a he-goat  which  is  borrowed  for  tho 
occasion  and  alms  are  given,  a present  being  also  made  to  the  boy.  In  Nabha  town 
some  Aggarwal  families  perform  this  ceremony,  but  others  do  not. 

(«).  The  Rustagi*  group  is  found  only  in  the  Bawal  nizdmat , in  Gurgaon,  Delhi, 
Alwar,  Budaon,  Bulandshahr  and  Gwalior.  They  are  most  strongly  represented  in 
Bawal,  at  Bhora  in  Rewari  tahsil  and  at  Barand  in  Ahvar  State,  hut  probably  do  not 
exceed  1,000  families  in  the  whole  of  India.  Though  in  marriage  they  only  avoid  one 
got,  yet  owing  to  the  paucity  of  the  nnmbers  the  poorer  members  cannot  get  wives  and 
so  die  unmarried.  They  say  that  Rohtasgarh  was  their  original  home  and  that  their 
name  Kustagf  is  derived  from  Rohta*.  They  have  18  gots  named  after  the  villages  which 
they  originally  inhabited.  They  avoid  widow  re-marriage,  but  do  not  invariably  wear 
the  janeo , as  the  Aggarwals  do.  They  perform  the  first  hair-cutting  of  a boy  at  Nagar- 
kot  or  Dahni  in  Alwar  at  the  asthan  of  Devi.  They  observe  the  milni,  i.e.  when  the 
parents  of  a betrothed  couple  meet  the  girl’s  father  must  give  the  boy’s  father  from  one 
to  twenty-one  rupees,  and  the  girl’s  father  must  not  visit  the  village  where  his  daughter 
has  been  betrothed  until  afrer  the  marriage  under  the  penalty  of  paying  the  milni, 
but  once  paid  it  is  not  payable  a second  time.  At  the  Dewali  Rustagfs  pay  special 
reverence  to  their  sati.  They  are  all  Vaishnavas  and  also  worship  Gopf  Nath.  The 
bartit  must  arrive  the  day  before  the  wedding,  but  they  have  no  other  special  marriage 
customs. 

(in).  The  Khandelwdls  are  few  in  number.  They  have  72  gots,  the  principal  one  in 
Nabha  State  being  the  Bajolia.  They  claim  to  have  come  from  Khatu  Khandela  in 
Jaipur.  The  barat  in  this  group  also  arrives  the  day  before  the  wedding  but  the  boy’s 
father  has  to  feed  the  bard  himself  on  that  day.  Like  the  Ahirs  the  Khandelwals  on 
the  widai  day  have  a special  custom.  The  women  of  the  bride’s  family  clothe  the  boy’s 
father  in  yellow  clothes  and  put  a pitcher  of  water  on  his  head,  with  a necklace  of 
camel’s  dung  round  his  neck  and  compel  him  to  go  and  worship  the  well  just  as  the 
women  do.  He  only  escapes  after  much  teasing  by  paying  them  from  II  to  51  rupees. 
They  do  not  wear  the  janeo,  and  as  they  are  devotees  of  Bhagwan  Das,  Mahatma,  of  Tikha 
in  the  Bdwal  Thdna  they  do  not  smoke  or  sell  tobacco. 

(iv).  The  Mahur  are  few  in  number  in  Bawal.  They  have  two  gots  Mawal  and  Kargas. 
They  are  Vaishnavas  and  specially  reverence  Hanuman. 


Banjara. — This  and  the  Labana  caste  are  generally  said  to  be  identical, t 
being  called  Banj&ra  in  the  eastern  districts  and  Lab&na  in  the  Punjab 
proper.  But  Banjdra,  derived  from  banij}  'a  trader*,  or  perhaps  from 
banji  ‘a  pedlar’s  pack/  is  used  in  the  west  of  the  Punjab  as  a generic 
term  for  4 pedlar/  Wanjdra  (q.  r.)  is  doubtless  only  another  form  of 
the  name. 

The  Banjdras  of  the  eastern  districts  are  a well-marked  class,  of 
whom  a complete  description  will  be  found  in  Elliott’s  Races  of  the 
N.-IP.  P.,  I,  pp.  52—56.  They  were  the  great  travelling  traders  and 
carriers  of  Central  India,  the  Deccan  and  Rdjputdna ; and  under  the 

* According  to  an  acconut  from  Pataudi  State  the  groups  are  Aggarwal,  Rasangi, 
Maheeri  Saraogi  and  Kalal,  and  in  Gurgaon  it  is  said  that  the  Saraogi  and  Vishnav  (sic) 
Ranids  do  not  intermarry  though  they  can  eat  kachchi  and  pakki  with  each  other. 

t In  Southern  India  the  Brinjara  is  also  called  Lawanah  or  Lumbana  (fr.  Itin,  Sanskr 
lavan , ‘Balt’).  See  also under  Multani. 
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Banjara — Bannuchi . 63 

Afghan  and  Mughal  empires  were  tho  commissariat  of  the  imperial 
forces.  A simile  applied  to  a dying  person  is: 

Banjara  ban  men  phire  liye  lakrid  hath ; 

Tdnda  ivdthd  tad  gay  a,  koi  sangi  nahtn  sdth. 

“The  Banjara  goes  into  the  jungle  with  his  stick  in  his  hand. 

Ho  is  ready  for  tho  journey,  and  there  is  nobody  with  him.” 

From  Sir  H.  Elliott's  description  they  seem  to  bo  a very  composite 
class,  including  sections  of  various  origin.  But  the  original  Banjara  cast© 
is  said  to  have  its  habitat  in  the  sub-won ta no  tract  from  Gorakhpur  to 
Hard  war.  The  Banj&ras  of  tho  United  Provinces  come  annually  into 
the  Jumna  districts  and  Eastern  States  in  the  cold  weather  with  letters 
of  credit  on  the  local  merchants,  and  buy  up  large  numbers  of  cattle 
which  they  take  back  again  for  sale  as  the  summer  approaches;  and 
theeo  men  and  the  Banjara  carriers  from  Kajputana  are  principally 
Hindus.  The  Musalman  Banjaras  are  probably  almost  all  pedlars. 
The  headmen  of  the  Banjara  parties  are  called  ndilc  (Sanskrit 
ndyaka,  “chief”)  and  Banjaras  in  general  are  not  uncommonly  known 
by  that  name.  The  Railways  are  fast  destroying  (he  carrving 
trade  of  these  people  except  in  the  mountain  tracts.  The  word  banjara 
is  apparently  sometimes  used  for  an  oculist,  and  any  Hindu  pedlar  is 
so  styled.  Synonyms  are  bisdti  or  maniar  in  the  central,  and  lanati 
in  the  eastern  districts,  and,  amongst  Muhammadans,  khoja  and  pardcha. 
In  Amritsar  their  gots  are  said  to  include  Mnnh&s,  Khokhar  and 
Bhatti  septs,  and  they  have  a tradition  that  Akbar  dismissed  Chaudhri 
Shah  Quli  from  his  service  whereupon  he  turned  trader  or  banjara . 

Bannuchi.— The  hybrid  branch  of  the  Pa  thins  which  holds  the  central 
portion  of  the  Bannu  tahsil,  between  the  Kurram  and  Tochi  rivers. 
This  tract  they  occupied  towards  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  after 
being  driven  out  of  Shawal  by  the  Wazirs  and  iu  turn  driving  tho 
Mangal  and  Hanni  tribes  back  iuto  Kohat  and  Kurram.  The  Bannuchis 
have  attracted  to  themselves  Sayyids  and  other  doctors  of  Isldrn  in 
great  numbers,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  intermarry  with  these,  with 
the  scattered  representatives  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  their  tract 
who  remained  with  them  as  hamsdya,  and  with  the  families  of  the 
various  adventurers  who  have  at  different  times  settled  amongst  them; 
insomuch  that  “ Bannuchi  in  its  broadest  sense  now  means  all  Muham- 
madans, and  by  a stretch,  even  Hindus  long  domiciled  within  the  limits 
of  the  irrigated  tract  originally  occupied  by  tho  tribe.”  The  descend- 
ants of  Shitak,  however,  still  preserve  the  memory  of  their  separato 
origin  and  distinguish  themselves  as  Bannuchi  proper.  They  are  of 
inferior  physique,  envious,  secretive,  cowardly,  lying,  great  bigots, 
inoffensive,  and  capital  cultivators.  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  says  of 
them:  f The  Bannuchis  are  bad  specimens  of  Afghans;  can  worse  bo 
said  of  any  race  ? They  havo  all  the  vices  of  Path  fins  rankly  luxuriant, 
their  virtues  stunted.'  Their  Isakhi  clan,  however,  is  famed  for  tho 
beauty  of  its  women.  ‘ Who  marries  not  an  Isaklii  woman  deservos  an 
aes  for  a bride.' 

Shitak,  a Kakai  Karlanri,  by  his  wife  Bannri  had  two  sons,  Kiwi  and 
Suram.  Tho  former  had  also  two  sons,  Miri  and  Sami,  To  Miri's 
*ons  fell  the  south,  to  Sami's  tho  centre,  and  to  Suruni's  tho  north  and 
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Banot — Barar . 


west  of  Band,  the  modern  Bannu,  which  was  named  after  Sbitak's  wife. 
When  Bannu  became  a part  of  the  kingdom  of  Kabul  the  Bannuchis 
split  into  two  factions,  1 black  ' and  ‘ white/  which  left  them  a prey  to 
the  Wazirs. 

Banot,  a sept  of  Hindu  R&jputs,  which  holds  a bdrah  or  group  of  12  villages 
near  Garhshankar  in  Hoshi&rpur.  The  Banot  say  they  are  of  the  same 
origin  as  the  Narus,  and  the  name  is  said  to  mean  c shadow  of  the 
ban ’ or  forests  of  the  Siwaliks  in  which  they  once  dwelt. 

Bansi,  a class  of  musicians,  players  on  the  pipe  (bans)  at  temples  and 
village  shrines,  but  virtually  employed  in  the  same  way  as  Halis  or 
Sipis,  in  Cliamba. 

Banwra,  a Muhammadan  Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Banya-i,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Banyi,  see  Banya. 

\ 

Baori,  a tribe  of  Muhammadans,  of  J&t  status,  found  in  Montgomery. 

Bapar,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mnlt&n. 

Baphla,  a J£t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

BappI,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan  : see  Bosan. 

Bar,  a Muhammadan  Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Bar  Mohmand,  see  Mohmand. 

Babai,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Bakaiya,  (Sanskrit,  varajlvi),  an  astrologer  according  to  the  Dharma  Partin, 
begotten  by  a Brahman  on  a Sudr&  But  under  the  same  name  the 
Tantrti  describes  a caste  sprung  from  a gopti  (cowherd)  and  a 
Tantravaya  (weaver)  and  employed  iu  cultivating  betel  (Colebrooke, 
Essays , 272-3). 

Barakzai,  a famous  clan  of  the  Abdali  or  Durr^ui  Afghans  which  sup- 
planted the  Sadozai  family  of  that  branch  early  in  the  19th  century. 
Its  most  famous  members  were  Fath  Kh&n  and  Dost  Muhammad  his 
brother.  The  latter  took  the  title  of  amir  after  Sh&h  Shuj&'s  failure 
to  recover  Qandahar  in  1834  and  founded  the  present  ruling  house  of 
Afghanistan:  (for  its  history  see  M.  Longworth  Dames  in  The  Ency - 
clopsedia  of  Islam,  1908). 

Barar,  (1)  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan,  and  in  Montgomery 
in  which  District  it  is  both  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  : (2)  a Hindu 

and  Muhammadan  Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Barar,  an  Arain  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Barar,  fem.  Barfi,  alow  caste  given  to  begging  and  roguery.  In  Jullundur 
the  Barars  make  winnowing  fans  ( chhaj ),  baskets,  and  sieves  ( chhanra ) 
of  reed.  They  also  hunt  with  dogs.  Their  observances  resemble  those  of 
the  Chuhras.  At  a wedding  one  of  the  caste  is  selected  to  officiate,  and 
he  kindles  the  fire  and  makes  the  couple  go  round  it.  The  bride's 
' parents  keep  the  wedding  party  one  or  three  days,  feeding  its  members 
on  rice,  sugar  and  bread.  On  its  departure  the  girl's  father  gives  her 
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a (marriage  portion)  dower.  The  women  sing  songs,  and  tho 
men  chant  a ballad  callod  guga.  The  Bardps  believe  in  Ldl  Beg  and 
every  Rabi  they  offer  him  a rot  of  2£  sers  with  a fowl,  boiled  and 
smothered  in  ghi.  This  is  either  givon  to  faqirs  or  eaten  by  them- 
selves. Some  of  the  caste  are  vagrants  and  form  a link  between  tho 
Sdnsis  and  Chuhrds. 

Baba$,  (1)  The  name  of  a caste  of  Jd(s  around  Bhatiudd ; Barar  bans , a 
p°rson  belonging  to,  or  descended  from,  the  Bardr  caste.  See  under 
Sidhu  Bardr  ; (2)  a Jd$  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Barara,  also  called  Barar  and  Bardri,  a basket-maker  and  bamboo-worker 
in  the  higher  hills  who  lias  also  spread  into  the  sub-montane  tracts. 
He  is  not  a scavenger  by  profession  though  ho  is  said  to  worship 
Ldl  Beg,  the  Chuhras,  deity.  See  Koli  an  i Nirgdlu. 

Barghat,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Ba^rial,  a sept  descended  from  Andeo  Chand,  son  of  Udai  Cliand 
fourteenth  Rdja  of  Kalilur.  Another  account  makes  them  descendants 
of  Rdjd  A jit  Chand’s  younger  son. 

Barhai. — A wood-cutter  or  carpenter  in  the  hills  (root  ladhnd , to  cut  cf. 
Bddhi).  In  Kullu  the  Barhdi3  and  Bddhfs  are  the  same,  but  not*  in 
Kdngra  Proper.  In  Kullu  they  do  not  scruple  to  eat  the  flesh  of  dead 
animals.  The  Barhdis  are  not  a separate  caste,  but  Kolis  or  Ddgis 
that  use  the  axe,  and  one  of  the  Koli  groups  is  returned  as  Barbdi. 
There  is  also  a Barhdf  tribe  or  clan  among  the  Rdthis  of  Kdngra. 

Ba^iii. — The  synonym  for  Tarkhdn  in  the  Jumna  Districts.  The  Bdrhi 
considers  himself  superior  to  his  western  brother  tho  Khdti,  and  will 
not  marry  with  him : his  married  women  wear  the  nose-rine.  Cf 
Bddhi  and  Barhdi. 

Bar!,  a caste  in  Bdwal  who  make  patals  and  chinas*  of  leaves,  while  some 
are  cooks  to  Hindu  Bdjputs.  They  are  immigrants  from  Rajputdna  and 
claim  Rdjput  origin  to  which  their  got  names  point.  Tnesu  are  Chauhdn 
(who  are  Asdwariast  by  persuasion),  and  others. 

In  marriage  they  avoid  four  gotsy  and  also  fellow-worshippers  of  the 
devi.  Thus  an  A^dwaria  may  not  marry  an  Asdwaria  Chauhdn.  At 
a wedding  tho  pheras  are  not  performed  until  the  bride  has  put  on 
ivory  bangles— like  a Rdjput  bride.  They  affect  Bhairon,  eat  flesh 
and  drink  liquor,  but  Hindu  Rdjputs  will  eat  food  cooked  by  them  and 
though  now  regarded  as  Sudras  they  are  admitted  to  temples. 

Baria,  Varya,  a Rdjput  tribe,  said  in  Julhindnr  to  be  Solar  Rdjputs 
descended  from  Rdjd  Karan  of  the  Mahabharat.  Their  ancestor 
Mai  (!)  came  from  Jal  Kdhra  in  Patiala  about  500  years 
ago.  Those  of  Sidlkot,  where  they  are  found  in  small  numbers 
and  rank  as  J4t«,  not  Rdjputs,  say  they  are  of  Lunar  Rdjput 
descent.  The  tribe  is  practically  confined  to  Patidla  and  Ndbha,  and 
the  name  of  the  ancestor  Mai,  if  common  to  the  tribe,  looks  as  if  they 
were  not  Rajputs  at  all.  • Auorher  form  of  the  name  appears  to  be 
4 VVardh/  The  VVardh  are  descendants  of  Wardh,  whoso  grandson 

* Fatal  a plate  made  of  leaves  (also  a screan,  made  of  reeds),  duna,  a cup  made  cf  leaves. 
Both  are  generally  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  dhdk  tree, 
t Devotees  of  A.sawaria  Devi,  whose  temple  is  at  Sambbar  in  Jaipur. 
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R&ja  Banni  P&l,  is  said  to  have  founded  Bhatinda,  after  conquering 
Bhatner  and  marrying  the  daughter  of  its  Rajd.  Banni  P&l’s  son 
Udasf  was  defeated  by  a king  of  Delhi  but  received  a jagir.  Bis  son 
Sundar  had  seven  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest  founded  Badhar  in  N&bha. 
((7/.  Baridn). 

Babian,  a tribe  of  Jats,  claiming  to  be  Lunar  Rajputs  of  the  Jaler,  Sahi  and 
Lakld  families— through  its  eponym  whose  descendant  Tok  settled  in 
Si&lkot.  (cf.  Barid). 

Baeik  (?  Barakki),  a clan  of  Path&ns,  claiming  Arab  descent.  With  the 
Amdri  Shaikhs  they  came  from  the  Logar  valley  between  Kdbul 
and  Ghazni  and  settled  at  Jullundur.  It  includes  the  Guz ,*  Alidk  and 
Babdkhel  families  and  one  branch  of  it  is  called  Suddkhel.  Elphin- 
stonet  describes  the  Barakkis  as  a class  of  Tdjiks,  mixed  with  the 
Ghiljis  (Gliilzais  or  possibly  Khilcbis).  The  Barakkis  are  also 
described  as  a Tdjik  people,  speaking  a language  of  their  own,  and 
Raverty  notes  that  some  Barakki  Tdjiks  also  dwell  among  the 
Urmurs  at  Kamguram  in  the  VVazfr  country.  For  the  connection 
of  the  Blink  Pathans  with  Shaikh  Darwesh  see  the  article  on  the 
Roshanias. 

Barieea.  (s.  m.).  A low  caste  of  Muhammadans. 

Bakkandaj.  (s.  m.).  Corrupted  from  the  Arabic  word  Barqanddz.  A police- 
man ; a constable  ; a village  watchman. 

Barkezai,  a Path dn  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Bablas,  Barldsyf,  a Muohal  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Bakuezai  (?  Barak zai),  a Pathan  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Barwala,  Batwai..  These  two  names,  though  probably  of  different  origin, 
are  used  almost  as  synonyms,  the  former  being  more  common  in  the 
lower  hills  and  the  latter  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  Kangra*.  But  in 
Charoba  the  Barwdla  is  clearly  distinct  from  the  Bat  will,  being  a maker 
of  mats  and  winnowing  fans,  and  the  name  is  probably  derived  from 
lard  or  laria,  the  kind  of  grass  used  for  them.  Batwai  or  batwar  on  the 
other  hand  means  a tax  collector,  and  batwai  is  an  ordinary  peon  of  any 
caste,  even  a Brahman,  though  of  course  he  may  be  by  caste  a BatwM.J; 
At  the  capital,  Cliamba,  Barw&lds  used  to  be  employed  as  watchmen 
and  thus  went  up  in  the  social  scale  as  Batwdls.  In  KAngra  however 
the  Batwai  form  a true  caste,  while  Barwald  is  little  more  than 
the  name  of  an  occupation.  Both  words  correspond  very  closely 
with  the  Lahbar  or  Bakihar  of  the  plains,  and  denote  the  village 
watchman  or  messenger.  In  the  higher  hills  this  office  is  almost 


* For  the  Ghuzz  Turks  in  Kurrara  see  Raverty's  translation  of  the  Tabaqat-i-Nasiri. 

+ Caubul,  p.  315.  # * 

AleO  see  the  Saints  of  Jalandhar  in  Temple  s Legends  of  the  Punjab. 

+ Dr  J Hutchison  notes  regarding  the  Batwils  of  Chamba  that  they  claim  descent  from 
Q-i'dh  Kaneri,  a deified  ascetic  of  whom  they  know  nothing.  Formerly  employed  as  watch- 
en  a few  are  still  enlisted  in  the  State  Police.  Barwalas  and  Batwals  are  all  Hindus  and 
F1  ’ their  own  gotras , but  Brahmans  do  not  officiate  at  their  weddings,  which  are  solemnised 
r two  literate  men  of  the  caste.  Their  observances  follow  the  usage  of  the  locality  in  which 
thev  aie  settled.  Thus  in  Chamba  the  biyah  or  full  wedding  rite  is  observed  as  among  the 
vikrh  castes  though  expense  is  curtailed  and  the  ceremonies  abridged.  A Brahman  fixes  the 
day  of  the  wedding.  The  dead  are  burnt. 
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confined  to  tho  Batwdlds,  while  in  tho  lower  hills  it  is  performed  by 
men  of  various  low  castes  who  are  all  included  under  tho  generic  term 
of  Barwald.  These  men  are  also  the  coolies  of  tho  hills,  and  in  fact 
occupy  much  tho  same  position  there  as  is  held  by  the  Chamdrs  in  tho 
plains,  save  that  thoy  do  not  tan  or  work  in  leather.  In  Kdngra  they 
are  also  known  as  Kirdwak  or  Kirauk,  a word  which  properly  means  a 
man  whoso  duty  it  is  to  assemble  coolies  and  others  for  begar  or  forced 
labour,  and  thoy  arc  also  called  Satwdgor  bearers  of  burdens.”  Like 
most  bill  menials  they  often  cultivate  land,  and  are  employed  as 
ploughmen  and  field  labourers  by  the  Rajputs  and  allied  races  of  tho 
hills  who  are  too  proud  to  cultivate  with  their  own  hands.  They  are 
true  village  menials,  and  attend  upon  village  guests,  fill  pipes,  bear 
torches,  and  carry  the  bridegroom’s  palanquin  at  weddings  and  the  like, 
and  receive  fixed  fees  for  doing  so.  In  the  towns  they  appear  to  be 
common  servants.  They  are  of  tho  lowest  or  almost  the  lowest  standing 
as  a caste,  apparently  hardly,  if  at  all,  above  tho  Dumua  or  sweeper  of 
the  hills  ; but  the  Batwal  has  porhans  a slightly  higher  standing  than 
tho  Barwdla.  Indeed  the  name  of  Barwala  is  said  to  be  a corruption  of 
bahamoald  or  “ outsider,”  because,  like  all  outcasts,  they  live  in  tho 
outskirts  of  tbe  village. 

At  Batwdl  weddings  in  Sialkotthe  learned  among  tho  Meghs  officiate. 
The  Batwdls  havo  Brahman  priests,  but  they  do  not  conduct  their 
marriage  rites : they  also  avoid  contact  with  them.  The  Batwdls 
marry  their  girls  at  an  early  age,  but  allow  widow-remarriage,  and  that 
too  without  regard  to  the  husband’s  brother’s  claims.  Two  gots  only  are 
avoided.  Batwdls*  are  menials. 

Birth  observances . — Four  or  twelve  months  after  che  birth  of  a boy 
titan  are  observed  as  foliows  : — Loaves  of  bread  fried  in  oil  are  arranged 
in  piles,  seven  in  each  heap,  and  tho  head  of  each  family  takes  a pile  and 
distributes  it  among  its  members.  Only  those  who  belong  to  tho  got  in 
which  the  birth  has  taken  place  can  take  part  in  this  feast.  Among  tho 
Jhanjotra  the  head  of  a boy  or  girl  is  not  shaved  till  the  child  begins 
to  talk.  Sometimes  a bodi  is  retained,  as  among  Hindus. 

Their  wedding  coremonies  are  thus  described  : — 

Four  posts  are  fixed  in  the  ground  and  four  more  placed  over  these. 
On  these  four  latter  two  turbans,  supplied  by  the  fathers  or  guardians  of 
the  bride  or  bridegroom,  are  spread.  Then  tho  bride’s  father  places 
her  hands  in  those  of  the  bridegroom,  saying  : ‘ In  God’s  name  I givo 
yoa  this  girl  (my  daughter  or  relation).’  Then  the  pair,  the  bride’s 
hands  clasped  in  the  bridegroom’s,  walk  round  an  earthen  pitcher 
placed  inside  the  four  upright  posts.  This  duly  done,  the  marriage  is 
completed.t  On  his  way  home  the  bridegroom  has  to  wind  somo  raw 
cotton  seven  times  round  a shrub. 

Tho  Batwdls  either  burn  or  bury  their  dead.  In  either  case  on  tho 
way  to  the  ground  they  halt  and  place  two  balls  of  leavened  barley 
bread  at  the  shoulders,  and  two  at  tho  feet,  of  tho  corpse.  Thirteen 

* Tho  Batwdls’  folk-etymology  derives  their  name  from  beticdl,  * son  of  a daughter  \ A 
R&ja’s  daughter  becamo  enceinte  by  an  illicit  amour  and  was  expelled  her  father’s  kingdom. 
A Chuhra  took  her  to  wife,  but  her  child  founded  the  BatwAl  casto. 

f At  weddings  food  is  thrown  to  tho  crows — which  birds  tho  Batw&ls  aro  said  to  chiefly 
worship—  and  until  they  take  the  food  the  Batwils  themselves  will  not  eat. 
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Baryar — Bashera. 


days  after  the  death  they  take  to  a Brahman  a rupee  and  4 sers  of 
wheat  flour,  and  theso  he  carries  to  a tank,  where  he  recites  prayers. 
As  amongst  Hindus  bhajjan * is  performed  after  a death.  Two  yards 
of  cotton  cloth,  knotted  at  the  four  corners,  are  hung  over  the  left 
shoulder,  in  token  of  mourning,  by  the  kin. 

The  remains  of  a body  are  taken  either  to  the  Ganges  or  to  Parmandal. 

The  Batw&ls  are  not  allowed  to  sell  ghi,  and  after  a cow  has  calved 
they  do  not  eat  ghi  until  some  has  been  offered  to  a Brahman. 


In  Si&lkot  the  13arw&l&  gots  are  : — 


Dhagga 

Jhanjotra 

Kaith 


Lakhutra 

Lshoria 

or  AloUn 


Np.ndan 

Sangotra 

Sargotra 

Sindha 


Each  of  the  Batw61  gots  in  Si^lkot  has  its  own  temple,  e.  g.}  the 
Jhanjotra  at  Ghulhe  in  Zafar^dl  tahsil  : the  Kaith  at  Amranwali  in 
Si&)kot : and  theMoldn  ntGillanw^M  in  Zafarwal.  The  temple  is  simply  a 
mound  of  earth  before  which  they  prostrate  themselves,  each  head  of  a 
family  sacrificing  at  it  a goat  in  honour  of  his  eldest  son. 

In  Kapurthala  the  Barwala  gots  are:— 


Badial  t Dh£di 

Chakmak  Jhajriha 

Chandgirain  I Kahra 

Chauhan  | Pambilia 


Phankriin 

Ratri 

Soner 


ith  the  Chandgirain  got  the  other  Batw&lshave  no  connection,  and 
do  not  even  smoke  with  them.  Like  theBatw^ls  the  Barw&l&s  in  Sillkot 
employ  Meghs,  who  rank  higher  than  the  ordinary  Meghs,  as  priests  in 
religious  and  cei  emonial  observances. 


Ihe  Barrcal&s  make  baskets  in  Si&lkot,  In  KapdrthaM  they  are 
village  watchmen  and  messengers. 

Baryar,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 


Barye,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Basan,  an  Ar£m  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar  : Basan  in  Mont- 
gomery. 

Basati,  Basdtia,  a pedlar  ; a petty  merchant. 

Bash  a,  a synonym  for  Bhand,  q.  v . The  term  is  applied  to  a jester  or  tumbler 
kept  by  wealthy  men,  also  to  an  acior  (and  so  equivalent  to  Bahrupia, 
especially  in  the  Central  Punjab).  In  Sialkot  the  Basha  is  said  to  be 
a class  of  Pernas.  The  Basb&s  are  usually  Muhammadans,  and  though 
probably  mostly  Mirasis  by  origin  will  not  intermarry  with  them. 
The  term  is  also  applied  generally  to  any  immoral  person.  Bashds 
are  also  cuppers  and  toy-sellers. 

Ba-shara,  1 regular  : a term  applied  to  the  four  great  regular  orders  among 
the  Sunni  Muhammadans,  viz.,  the  Chishti,  Qddm,  Saharwardi  and 
Nakshbandi,  who  all  uphold  Sufi-ism.  Opposed  to  Be-shara\ 

Bashera,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 


* Worship. 
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BisHoin,  a tribe  of  the  Sidh-posh  Kdfirs  : see  under  Kdfir. 

Bashkar,  a group  of  non-Pathdn  tribes  which  used  to  occupy  the  Panjkora 
Kohistdn  or  KohistAn-i-Malizai  iu  Dir,  the  upper  part  of  this  Kohfetdn 
boing  known  as  Bashkdr  and  the  lower  as  Sheringal,  but  the  Baehkdr 
are  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  tract  of  that  name.  Tho  Bashkari 
languago  is  said  to  bo  the  same  as  the  Garhwf, 

According  to  Birldulph  the  Bashkdrik,  as  he  terms  them,  havo  three 
clans ; Mulanor,  Kutchkor  and  Joghior.  The  Bashkdrik  naoio  tho 
months  thus ; — 


Hassan  Husain 
Safar 

Param  Ishpo  (first  sister) 
Dowim  Iehpo  (second  sister) 

See  under  Torwdl. 


Tim  Ishpo  (third  sister) 
Chot  Ishpo  (fourth  sister) 
Sdepi  (great  month) 
Shokadr 


Roe 

Lokyul  (small  festival) 
Midna  (intervening! 
Gdnylil  (great  festival) 


Basi.  A tribe  of  Jd£s,  whose  forebear  Tulla  has  a mat  at  Gopalpur  iu 
Ludhiana.  At  tho  birth  of  a son,  and  also  at  the  Diwdlf,  oarfch  is  dug 
there  in  his  name. 


BasiH,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Shdhpur  : Basrao,  a Jat  clan  (agri- 
cultural) found  in  Amritsar. 


Bat,  a-  J^t  dan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mnltdn.  Abo  a sept  of  Kashmiri 
Pandit,  converted  to  Isldm  and  found  in  the  north-west  submontano 
Districts  of  the  Punjab. 


Batahra,  ( cf  Patahar),  a stone-mason,  a carver  or  dresser  of  stone,  in  tho 
Kangra  hills.  In  Kullii  he  is  said  to  be  a Koli  who  ha3  taken  to 
slato  quarrying.  In  Chamba,  however,  they  appear  to  form  a true  caste, 
working  generally  as  stone-masons,  but  sometimes  as  carpenters  or  oven 
cultivators.  In  Gurddspur  and  Kangra  the  word  is  synonymous  with 

RAJ. 

Batakzai,  a Pathdn  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Batar,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Bat,  Bath,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar.  Crowther  gives  the 
following  list  of  tho  Bdt  septs  : Bat,  Dhol,  Jhandol,  Pophart,  Khairo, 
Jhandhor,  Desi,  Tatla,  Anjla,  Ghuman,  Ghumdn,  Khak,Dhawal,  Janua,* 
Randher,  Madri,  Sadri,  Hoti,  Seti,  and  Kirbat,  which  may  all  inter- 
marry, so  that  a Bat  sometimes  may  marry  a Bd{.  All  tbeso  sopts  aro 
said  to  be  descendants  of  San -or  Sainpdl,  who  came  from  the  Mdlwa  800 
years  ago.  They  first  settled  at  Odhyara  in  Lahore.  Khair(a)5s 
descendants  havo  two  jatheras , Bajpal  and  his  grandson  Shdhzdda, 
who  fell  in  a fight  with  tho  Kang  Jats  at  Khadur  Sdhib  in  Amritsar. 
The  Bdth  are  also  found  as  a Hindu  and  Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  in 
Montgomery. 

Batheke,  a sept  of  tho  Wa^tu  Rdjputs,  fouud  in  Montgomery  and  Bahdwalpur0 

Bathmanu,  a Brahman  ai,  of  Bathmdna  village  in  Dhami  and  one  of  tho 
chief  tribes  in  that  State.  With  tho  Jamogi  Kanets  it  gives  the 
rij-tilak  to  tho  Rand,  and  liko  them  belongs  to  the  Garg  gotra . Tho 
wazir  of  the  State  usually  belongs  to  one  of  these  tivo  septs. 


* There  is  said  to  bo  a settlement  of  Januas  (?  Janjnas)  1 beyond  Pcshdwar  ’ who  havo 
become  Muhammadans. 
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The  Bauria  tribal  system. 

Bao{,  a J6t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Battar,  a J&t  sept, 

Batti,  a Hindu  Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Bauria,  Bawaria.  The  following  is  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson's  account  of  the 
Bduria  groups  : — “ They  are  said  to  be  divided  into  three  sections  : the 
Biddwati  of  Bikanor  who  trace  their  origin  to  Bid&wat  in  Jaipur,  do 
not  eat  carrion,  disdain  petty  theft  but  delight  in  crimes  of  violence, 
will  not  stoal  cows  or  oxen,  and  affect  a superiority  over  tho  rest ; 
the  Jangali  or  Kalkamlia,  also  called  K&ldhaballia — fr.  dhabla , a skirt, 
the  blanket,  Teamed , forming  a petticoat, — generally  found  in  the 
Jangaldes  of  the  Sikh  States,  Ferozeporc,  and  Sirsa,  and  whose  women 
wear  black  blankets  ; and  the  Kaparia  who  aro  most  numerous  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dehli,  and  are  notoriously  a criminal  tribe.  The 
three  sections  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  Tho  Kalkamlia 
is  the  only  section  which  are  still  hunters  by  profession,  the  other 
sections  looking  down  upon  that  calling.  The  K&paria  are  for  the 
most  part  vagrant ; while  the  Bid&wati  live  generally  in  fixed  abodes.” 

This  account  is  amplified  in  an  interesting  account  of  the  tribe  by 
Mr.  H.  L.  Williams  of  the  Punjab  Police.  He  gives  the  following 
table  of  their  tribal  system  which  is  clearly  based  on  the  usual 
principle  of  territorial  and  other  groups  which  cross-divide  the  natural 
sections*  : — 


* As  regards  the  Baurias  in  Lyallpur  Mr.  J.  M.  Dunnett  writes  - 

“ There  is  a further  and  occupational  division  among  tho  Baurias.  Non- cultivators  are 
Kapria,  Gumria,  and  Gadera,  whilo  Kaldhablia,  Deswalia,  Dewawate  and  Labana  are  culti- 
vators. The  division,  I think,  really  means  that  some  live  by  bunting  pure  and  simple,  the 
others  combining  agriculture  with  it.  At  any  rate  tho  difference  in  izzat  is  so  great  that 
intermarriage  between  two  divisions  is  unknown.  Why  Gadera,  which  must  mean  a shep- 
herd, is  classed  as  non- agriculturist,  while  Lab&nas,  who  hunt  pigs  are  classed  as  cultivators 
I do  not  know.” 
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Bduria  beliefs , 

Besides  the  derivation  from  bdwar,  a snare,  which  is  the  one  usually 
given,  Mr.  Williams  rocord9  other  traditions  as  to  tho  origia  of  the 
name  ' Banna.'  According  to  one  the  emperor  Akbar  demanded  a 
dold  from  Sdndal,  HdjA  of  Chitor,  and  on  the  latter’s  refusing,  a battle 
was  fought,  in  which  some  of  the  warriors  were  engaged  near  a bdoli, 
or  well.  Those  on  the  Ritjput  side  were  called  Biiolias  or  Bawalias. 
A third  explanation  is  that,  after  tho  capture  of  Chitor,  a young  man  of 
one  of  the  tribes  which  had  taken  to  the  jungles  saw  and  loved  a 
R&jput  maid  of  good  lineage.  They  were  married,  but  tho  young  man 
returned  to  jungle  life  and  was  called  Baola  (imbecile)  by  the  bride's 
relations  for  doing  so,  or  on  account  of  his  uncouth  manner.  Mr. 
Williams'  account  continues  : — 

f<  Tradition  says  that  the  B&warias  are  descendants  of  Ch&nda  and 
Jora,  and  when  Fatta  and  Jaimal,  Rajputs  of  tho  Surajbans  or  Solar 
race,  were  joint  R&jfU  of  Chitor,  ShuhAb-ud-din  of  Ghor  assailed  the 
fortress.  It  was  defended  by  the  Rajputs  and  their  feudal  military 
classes,  of  whom  the  Bhils  were  the  professional  bowmen  ; the  Ahoris, 
the  skilled  swordsmen  ; and  tho  B&warias,  the  bandukchis*  or  musket- 
eers. In  this  connection  the  Bdwarias,  although  claiming  R&jput 
origin,  do  not  profess  to  have  been  the  equals  of  the  R&jpufc  ruling 
class,  but  rather  their  vassals  or  feudatories.  Some  few  Bawarias 
still  wear  the  Rajput  badge  of  metal  kara , or  ring,  on  the  right  ankle. 

“Of  the  now  out-caste  tribes,  whom  the  Bawarias  recognize  as  having 
shared  with  them  the  defence  of  Chitor,  the  G&di  Loh&rs,  or  wandering 
cutlers,  are  not  only  distinguished  by  the  R&jpot  clan  designations  and 
silver  and  metal  karas,  but  openly  proclaim  that  they  are  doomed  to  a 
wandering  existence  till  the  R&jput  power  is  again  established  in  Chitor. 

u The  Bidawati  Bawarias  and  others,  whose  place  of  origin  is  said  to  be 
Chhauni  Bah&dur&n  in  Bik&ner,  claim  to  be  descendants  of  R£j&  Ras&lu. 

“ Religion . — The  religion  of  the  Bawarias  is  ancestor  worship  com- 
bined with  allegiance  to  certain  deities  who  are  common  to  them  and 
other  outcaste  or  foul-feeding  tribes."  Mr.  Williams  then  remarks  that 
several  B&waria  clans  alfecfc  Guga,  many  of  their  members  wearing 
silver  amulets  with  his  image  in  relief.  It  would  appear  that  tho  cult 
of  Giiga  is  specially  affected  by  the  clans  of  Chauh&n  descent,  as  Guo*a 
was  a Rajput  of  that  tribe  and  is  peculiarly  the  patron  of  all  clans  which 
claim  Chauh&n  origin.  The  Bh&tis  and  other  groups  also  affect  Gnga,  and 
such  groups  as  worship  him  do  not  affect  Devi.  Mr.  Williams  adds  ; — 

“ R£m  Deo,  supposed  to  have  been  an  incarnation  of  Krishna,  was 
the  son  of  Ajmnl,  a K&jput  of  Ranch  hal.  He  is  specially  reverenced 
by  the  Panw&r  sept  and  several  of  the  wandering  tribes.  Similarly 
K&li,  Laltd  Masilni  and  other  deities  have  devotees  among  rho 
Bawarias.  But  the  criminal  members  of  tho  tribe  make  a special  cult 
of  Narsingh  and  pay  their  devotions  to  him  in  the  following  manner: — 
When  planning  a criminal  expedition,  a chiragh  filled  witli  ghl  is 
ignited  and  a live  coal  placed  beside  it,  glii  and  halted  arc  added  till 
both  are  in  flame  ; on  the  smoke  and  fumes,  called  horn , arising,  the 
persons  present  fold  their  hands  and  make  supplication,  saying  : ■ Hp, 

* Similarly  tho  Machhis  or  Jhiwars  claim  to  have  been  artillerists  in  the  Native  Indian 
Armies^and  they  also  manufactured  gunpowder,  shot  being  made  by  the  Lohdrs, 
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Nar  Singh,  through  thy  blessing  we  shall  succeed.  Remember  to  protect 
us.* * * § ** * * §§  The  remains  of  the  halwd  are  given  to  black  dogs  and  crows. 

Worship  of  the  Sun  also  obtains  in  some  septs.  The  cenotaph  of 
an  ancestor  named  Jujhar  at  Jhanda,  in  Patidla,  is  visited  for  religious 
purposes.” 


In  Gurgaon  and  the  tracts  round  that  District  the  Baurias  are  divided 
into  numerous  groups.  Of  these  the  most  important,  locally,  is  the 
JarulcLw£ld.  or  Laturi£,*  so  called  because  its  members  wear  long  hair, 
like  Sikhs.f  This  group  is  endogamous  and  includes  14  gots:— • 


1 Badgujab. 

2 Chauhan^ 

3 Panwar. 

4 Rathaub. 

5 Agotia.§ 

6 Baghotia.jj 

7 Berara.«[ 

8 Ch&ond.*# 

9 Dabria.tt 


10  Gangw^lJt 

11  Jaghotia.§§ 

12  Katoria.||lb 

13  Kotia, 

14  Mewatia. 

15  Bhatti  } 

16  Parwar  > in  Lahore. 

17  Sangra  j 

18  Jagonsa 

19  Konja  j 


These  14  gots  are  strictly  exogamous.  Widow  re-marriage  (karao)  is 
permissible  ; but  not  marriage  outside  Ihe  Jaruldw^la  group.  Even 
marriago  with  a Rdjput  woman,  of  a hhanp  from  which  the  Baurias 
are  sprung,  is  looked  down  upon,  and  the  offspring  are  called  suret - 
wdl,  as  among  the  Hdjputs,  or  t a knot.  Such  children  find  it  difficult 
to  obtain  mates  and,  if  boys,  can  only  do  so  by  paying  heavily  for 
their  brides.  Such  men  too  are  only  allowed  to  smoke  with  pure  Bdurias 
after  the  nari  has  been  removed  from  the  huqqa . 


The  addition  to  (or  possibly  overlapping)  this  grouping  are  a number 
of  occupational  groups,  as  follows  : — 

l.  SeMdarict^TJ  skilled  in  entering  (sic)  the  burrows  of  the  sell 
(porcupine)  and  found  in  Bhawdni,  Hissar  District. 


* But  aee  ||l|  below. 

t The  Baurias  do  not  appear  to  become  true  Sikhs  but,  probably  because  many  of  them 
wear  long  hair,  they  are  often  said  to  be  so.  Regarding  the  B&urias  of  Lyallpur  Mr.  J 
M.  Punnett  writes  : — 

“ They  are,  I find,  all  Hindus,  out*caste9  of  course,  but  still  wearing  the  choti  and 
burning  their  dead.  In  one  Police  station  in  anticipation  of  registration  (as  members  of 
a Criminal  Tribe)  they  had  become  Sikhs,  but  in  no  case  bad  the  pahul  been  taken  before 
orders  for  registration  had  been  issued.  One  man  thus  naively  explained  that  he  had  all 
the  kakkas  except  the  kachh , and  I had  really  come  before  he  could  get  that  made.  In 
their  zeal  they  had  even  gone  the  length  of  wearing  a six^h  kakka , called  kanpan,  a small 
spade,  with  which  they  said  the  patdsha  used  in  the  pahul  te  stirred.” 

X Sub-divided  into  8 septs  in  Lahore,  in  which  District  they  rank  highest. 

§ Of  Panwar  origin. 

II  ? Bighotia,  from  Bighoto,  but  they  are  said  to  be  named  from  Baghot  a village  in  Nabha 
and  to  be  descended  from  Jatu  Rajputs. 

II  Berara,  so  called  from  berar , a mixture  of  several  kinds  of  grain  ; the  got  is  descended 
from  a Panwar  who  married  a woman  of  his  own  got  by  karetva. 

**  From  Chaond,  a village. 

ft  From  dab,  a grass  found  in  the  Jumna  riverain  lands  whence  they  came  ; the  got 
claims  Pan  war  or  even  Chauban  origin, 

J^From  beyond  the  Ganges:  cf.  Gangwalia  a group  mentioned  below. 

§§  Of  Badgujar  origin. 

SHE/,  mi  The  Katorias  claim  Rathaur  extraction.  But  it  is  also  said  that  the  Baurias  who  live 
n Punjab  are  called  Jartilawala  or  Katoria  and  wear  long  hair,  like  Sikhs,  The  Baurias 
of  the  U ted  Provinces  are  styled  Bidkias. 

^T*(T  Or  Sebodharia, 
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2.  Telbechd,  dealers  in  the  oil  of  the  pelican  and  other  birds, 
and  found  east  of  the  Ganges.  These  have  an  off-shoot  in  tho 

3.  Bailia,  a group  which  modestly  claims  Jhfwar-Kahdr  origin,  and 
is  distinguished  by  churis  (or  an  iron  bangle)  worn  on  the  wrist. 

4.  Ugarwa,  an  off-shoot  of  theBdgris  who  live  by  burglary. 

5.  Bhaurjalia  (sic)  who  use  tho  baur  ( bawar ) or  snare. 

6.  Badhak  or  Badhakia,  hunters,  found  in  Bhar&tpur  State, 
Mathra,  etc. 

7.  Chirimdrs,  bird-snarers,  found  in  the  same  tracts. 

Other  groups  are  territorial,  such  as  the — 

1.  Dilwdlis,  found  in  Delhi  and  its  neighbourhood.  An  off-shoot 
of  this  group  is  the  Ndriwal  which  sells  ropes. 

2.  Nagauria,  from  Ndgaur  in  Jodhpur  State. 

3.  Bdgri,  from  the  Bagar  of  Bikdner. 

4.  Marus,  from  Mdnvdr. 

Other  groups  of  less  obvious  origin  are  also  found.  Such  are  the 

1.  Kdldhablia  or  Kaldhablia,  who  wear  the  black  wooden  cloak 
( kamli ) and  are  found  in  the  Patiala  State  and  to  the  west  of 
Bhiwdni. 

2.  Gangwdlia,*  found  in  Jaipur  State. 

3.  Hdhurd,  vagrants  from  the  cast  of  the  Jumna. 

4.  Gandhila,  found  on  any  riverain  in  the  Punjab  (?  proper)  and 
also  east  of  the  Jumna. 

5.  Ahiria,  found  in  and  about  Hodal  and  Pahval.  According  to  a 
Brahman  paroh.it  of  the  Aliirias  at  Hodal  the  Bdurias  and  Ahirias 
are  descended  from  Goha,  a Bhil,  one  of  whose  descendants  married 
a Thakur.t  Her  children  by  him  became  Ahirias  ( Beria  or  Heri, 
lit.  a hunter),  while  the  Bdurias  are  of  pure  Bhil  blood.  Closely 
allied  to  the  Ahiria  are  the  Badhaks.  The  Ahiria  and  Bduria  do 
not  intermarry. 

Tho  panch,  who  are  chosen  from  the  four  khdnps  and  the  Mewdtia 
group,  are  regarded  as  leaders  of  the  tribe.  They  form  a panchdyat 
(or  ? a panchdyat  for  each  khanp ) for  the  whole  group.  Offences 
are  tried  before  the  panchdyat  which  administers  to  the  offender 
an  oath  on  the  Ganges  or  tho  Jumna : or  he  is  made  to  advance 
fivo  paces  towards  tho  sun  and  invoke  its  curse  if  he  is  guilty  : but 
the  most  binding  oath  is  that  taken  while  plucking  the  leaf  of 
a pipal  tree.  Fines  go  towards  the  expenses  of  the  panchdyat,  and 
any  surplus  to  the  panch . Panclidyats  also  solemnize  the  marriages  of 
widows  and  the  fee  then  realised  is  paid  to  the  widow’s  father-in-law. 

The  Bduria  sehrhs . 

Tradition  avers  that  when  a rani  of  Nimrdna  married  she  was 
accompanied  by  five  families  of  Rdthaur  Baurias  from  whom  aro 
descended  the  present  Rathaur  (?  Baurias  or)  Rdjputs.  Hence  the 


* Not,  apparently,  the  same  as  the  Gang41  got  mentioned  above, 
t Apparently  named  Karaul,  and  founder  of  the  State  of  Karauli. 
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R&tliaurs* * * §  regard  Nimr&na  as  their  Sehrh  and  worship  Devi  at  her 
temple  there.  The  Panwdxs  have  their  sekrh  at  Kabdna  near 
Narnaul : the  Badgdjars  theirs  at  Kanaund : and  the  Chaubans  at 
Ranmoth  near  Mand»«au  (?)  in  Alwar. 

The  Dabrias  specially  affect  Mas&m  Devit  but  the  Bdurias  as  a 
wholo  have  no  distinctive  cults  and  few* special  observances.  Some 
of  them  wear  the  hair  long  in  honour  of  Masdni  Devi,  to  whom  a 
childless  man  vows  that  if  a child  be  vouchsafed  to  him  its  hair 
shall  remain  uncut.  Some  B&urias  also  wear  the  patri } an  ornament 
shaped  like  a jugni  and  made  of  gold  ; in  case  of  sickness  prayer  is 
offered  through  {sic)  the  pa^'v  to  the  pitars,  ‘ancestors/  and  on 
recovery  the  sufferer  has  a patri  made  and  wears  it  round  his  neck. 
At  meal  times  it  is  touched  and  a loaf  given  in  alms  iu  the  pitars* 
names.  J Another  charm  is  the  devi  ha  ddnd,  a few  grains  of  corn, 
which  are  carried  on  the  person  and  which,  like  the  patri , avert  all 
evil. 

The  Devi  at  Nagarkot,  Z&hir  Pir  (Guga)  and  Thakurji  (?  Krishna) 
are  other  favourite  deities  of  the  Bdurias,  but  the  Sun  god  is  also 
propitiated  in  times  of  calamity  or  sickness.  Fasts  (hart)  are  kept 
on  Sunday  in  honour  of  the  Sun,  and  water  thrown  towards  it.  The 
janeo  is  never  worn.  For  some  reason  not  explained  an  oath  on  a 
donkey  is  peculiarly  binding.  Mr.  Williams  notes  that  B&urias  are  said 
not  to  ride  the  donkey  and  to  regard  it  with  peculiar  aversion.  Oaths 
are  also  taken  on  the  cow  and  the  pipal  tree. 

The  Baurias  are  strict  Hindus,  refusing  to  eat  anything,  even 
ghi , which  has  been  touched  by  a Muhammadan,  though  they  will  drink 
water  from  a bhishti’s  skin,  but  not  that  kept  in  his  house.  Baurias 
will  only  eat  meat  procured  by  themselves  or  killed  by  jhatka.  Pork 
they  eschew,  but  not  the  flesh  of  the  wild  pig.§  The  nilgai  is  regarded 
as  a cow  and  never  eaten,  nor  is  the  flesh  of  a he-buffalo  save  by 
the  Baurias  of  Shaikhs wati  in  Jaipur.  As  they  are  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  possess  swords  they  slaughter  goats  with  the  chhuri . 

In  Lahore,  where  the  Bdurias  are  said  to  be  non-criminal,  they  have 
a dialect  of  their  own  called  Ladi.  Elsewhere  their  patois  is  called 
Lodi  and  is  said  to  be  understood  by  Bhils,  Sdnsis,  Kan  jars  and  such 
like  tribes.  The  Bdwariah  dialect  is  called  Ghirhar,  and  sometimes 
Pashtu. 


* And  the  Katorias,  as  being  of  Rathaur  descent. 

•)*  Mr.  Williams  says  : — ‘ boats  are  offered  to  Devi  and,  at  the  time  of  oblation,  water  is 
sprinkled  on  the  animal’s  head  ; if  it  shakes  its  ears  the  omen  is  propitious  and  Devi  has 
accepted  the  sacrifice.’  And  Mr.  Dunnett  writes  : — 1 “ In  Lyallpur  the  worship  of  a devi  is 
admitted  by  all  but  the  Songira  Dharmwat  who  revere  Bhairkiya  and  Narswer  (Nar  Singh). 

The  devi  is  worshipped  in  jungles  at  the  sacred  tree.  At  its  roots  a square  is  marked 
out  with  stones,  and  in  the  centre  a hole  is  dug.  A he-goat  is  then  slain,  and  the  blood 
poured  into  the  hole,  the  holy  tree  and  the  foreheads  of  the  worshippers  being  also  sprin- 
kled. Over  the  hole  a hearth  is  then  constructed,  on  which  the  skull,  the  left  fore-leg, 
liver,  kidneys  and  fat  are  burned.  The  remainder  is  then  cooked  on  the  same  hearth,  and 
eaten  by  the  worshippers.  The  ceremonial  is  of  course  based  on  the  idea  that  the  god  is 
of  the  brotherhood  of  the  tribe.”  * 

j ‘ When  anyone  is  in  trouble,  the  cause  is  ascribed  to  his  having  angered  a departed 
spirit,  called  patar , to  appease  which  some  crumbs  are  fried  in  oil  and  put  in  a brazier, 
before  which  all  those  present  fold  their  hands  and  beat  their  brows.’  (Williams). 

§ Tn  some  parts  the  Bauria*  will,  it  is  said,  cat  the  flesh  of  animals  which  have  died  a 
natural  death, 
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Birth  observances . — Tho  child's  name  is  chosen  by  a Brahman.  On 
the  fifth  day  after  birth  the  mother  takes  a lota  full  of  water  on  her  head 
to  the  nearest  well,  a Brahmani  and  Nain,  with  other  women,  accompany- 
ing her  and  singing  songs.  She  takes  with  her  bhanjor  (moistened  grain) 
of  grain  or  bajra  and  after  worshipping  the  well  throw’s  some  of  the 
bhanjor , with  a little  water  out  of  her  lota  and  a makka  brought  by 
the  Brahmani  or  Nain  into  the  well.  The  rest  of  tho  bhanjor  is 
distributed  among  children.  The  mother  is  doemed  purified  on  tho 
tenth  day.  Ratliaur  children  are  taken  to  tho  sehrh  at  Nimrana  to 
have  their  heads  shavod,  but  the  Panw&rs,  Chauh&ns  and  Badgujars 
all  take  theirs  to  Masani  Devi  at  Gurgaon. 

Wedding  rites.—* *• -Betrothal  is  not  specially  initiated  by  either  side, 
but  as  soon  as  the  negotiations  have  reached  a certain  stage  tho 
girl's  father,  his  Brahman  or  nai  goes  with  the  tika  and  even  tho 
poorest  man  confirms  the  agreement  by  presenting  a rupee  to  the  boy. 
Well-to-do  people  give  him  a camel  or  gold  earrings. 

B&uria  men  are,  in  their  youth,  sometimes  branded.  Most  of  their 
women  are  tattooed  in  one  or  more  places  on  the  face,  viz ,,  near  tho 
outer  corners  of  the  eyes,  at  the  inner  corner  of  the  left  eye,  on  the  left 
cheek  and  on  the  chin  : hence  Bauria  women  are  easily  recognizable. 

B&urias  do  not  marry  within  their  own  goty  and  it  is  said  that  tho 
bridegroom  must  not  be  younger  than  the  bride,  and  that  a blind  or 
one-eye'd  man  must  espouse  a blind  or  one-eye'd  woman  ! In  some 
tribes,  adds  Mr.  Williams,  fair  women  are  only  married  to  fair  men, 
and  the  blackskinned,  which  form  the  majority,  mate  with  one  another. 

The  girl's  father  intimates  the  date  fixed  for  her  wedding  by 
sending  a sdha  chitthi  written  in  Sanskrit,  and  on  the  day  fixed  the 
wedding  party  goes  to  the  girl's  house.  The  bridegroom  wears  tho 
sehra  and  his  forehead  is  smeared  with  haldi . Tho  ceremonies  are 
all  in  essence  the  same  as  those  observed  by  the  R&jputs,  except  that 
no  khera  is  named,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Baurias  have  no 
fixed  abodes.  Weddings  are,  however,  not  solemnised  by  sending  the 
patka  or  katar  in  lieu  of  the  bridegroom.  B&uria  brides  wear  a necklace 
made  of  horse  hair  on  which  are  threaded  gold  and  silver  beads.  This 
is  called  sohag  sutra  and  it  is  worn  till  the  husband's  death,  when  it 
is  burnt  with  his  corpse. 

On  a man's  death  his  elder  and  then  his  younger  brother  have  tho 
first  claim  to  his  widow's  hand.  Failing  such  near  kinsmen  a stranger 
may  espouse  her  on  payment  of  pichha,  a sum  assessed  by  tho 
panches  and  paid  by  tho  new  husband  to  the  nearest  agnate  of  tho 
deceased's  father. 

Co-habitation  with  a woman  of  another  caste  is  punished  by  not 
allowing  the  offender  to  smoko  with  the  brotherhood,  and  the  woman  is 
regarded  as  a suret  and  her  children  as  suretwdl  even  though  she 
bo  a pure  Rajput  by  caste.  Infidelity  on  a wife's  part  is  purged  away 
by  prossing  a red  hot  iron  into  her  tongue.* 

* Mr.  Williams’  account  of  the  Bawaria  marriage  customs  is  however  different  and  runs 
as  follows  : — 

*•  Each  tribal  sub-division  is  endogamous,  and  each  got  exogamous  to  the  father’s  goi^ 
Marriage  is  permitted  in  the  mother’s  got  excluding  near  relations.  Marriage  within  th 
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Bauria  sport . 

The  observances  at  death  differ  in  no  way  from  those  current 
among  orthodox  Hindus.  The  bones  of  the  dead  are  taken  to  Garh 
Muketsar  and  there  thrown  into  the  Ganges.  Mr.  Williams  however 
writes  : — “The  dead  over  seven  years  of  age  are  burnt  among  most  of 
the  tribes,  though  some,  as  the  Biddwati,  practise  burial.  The  corpse 
of  a young  person  is  draped  with  fine  white  cloth,  of  an  old  man  with 
coarse  cloth,  and  of  a woman  with  turkey  red.  On  the  third  day  after 
a funeral,  boiled  rice  is  distributed  among  young  girls.  When  a 
Biwaria  wife  is  cremated  her  widower  lights  the  pile.  A father  per- 
forms the  same  office  for  a son,  a son  for  a father,  on  failing  such 
relationship,  any  near  relative.  On  the  third  day  following,  the  ashes 
are  collected  and  rice  is  laid  on  seven  pipal  leaves  and  placed  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  certain  persons  being  told  to  watch  from  a distance.  If  a 
crow  eats  the  rice,  it  is  a good  omen ; but  bad  if  a dog  devours  it.  The 
period  of  mounrnig  lasts  twelve  days.  The  ceremony  of  shradh  is  per- 
formed in  Assu,  when  rice  is  given  to  crows,  the  idea  being  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  the  deceased  in  another  world.0 

Sporting  Propensities , — A distinguishing  feature  of  this  people  is 
their  shikarring  proclivities.  In  all  parts  of  the  Province  they  have 
dogs,  large  meshed  nets  for  catching  jackals  and  other  vermin,  and 
thong  nooses  for  antelope.  Where  jungle  is  thick  and  game  plentiful, 
sport  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  slaughter.  Game  is  gradually 
driven  into  an  enclosure  formed  by  two  lines  of  stakes,  several  feet 
apart,  each  tipped  with  a coloured  rag  and  forming  an  angle  at  the 
apex  of  which  are  planted  in  several  parallel  rows  the  little  bamboo 
stakes  with  slip  knot  thongs,  looking  in  the  distance  like  a patch  of  dry 
grass.  The  third  side  of  the  triangle  is  formed  by  the  B4warias  with 
dog  and  tom  toms.  When  the  beat  begins,  the  line  of  beaters  advances 

prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity  is  punished  with  excommunication  up  to  a period  of  12 
years,  as  among  the  Kuchband  and  other  cognate  tribes.  The  higher  gots  in  the  social  scale 
axe  the  Solkhi,  or  Sulankhi,  Panwar,  Choh4n,  Bh&ti,  and  Sankhla,  and  hence  intermarriage 
with  them  is  sought  after  for  the  sake  of  their  blue  blood. 

Marriage  and  betrothal  occur  when  both  sexes  have  arrived  at  adult  age.  Sons  may 
remain  unmarried  without  incurring  odium  ; but,  in  the  case  of  daughters,  tho  panchdyat 
interferes  and  penalties  are  inflicted  if  too  much  time  is  allowed  to  pass. 

The  ceremonies  at  betrothal — sak  or  mangani — are  simple.  An  emissary  of  the  suitor 
meets,  by  appointment,  the  girl’s  relatives  and  hands  a sum  ranging  from  Rs.  5 to  9 to  the 
senior  male  relative  present,  who. pays  the  amount  to  the  girl’s  father.  The  suitor  is  then 
invited,  if  acceptable,  to  the  evening  meal,  when  the  contract  is  made.  An  interval  then 
passes  before  the  date  of  manage  is  fixed,  previous  to  which  the  girl’s  paternal  uncle  visits 
the  suitor  and  gives  him  a rupee.  Seveu  days  before  the  wedding,  tho  same  relative 
presents  himself  and  ties  black  cotton  tags  round  the  youth's  ankles. 

Marriage  is  always  by  phera , as  among  tribes  of  the  same  category.  On  the  day  ap* 
pointed,  four  wooden  pegs,  a span  long,  are  driven  into  the  ground  forming  a square,  a fire 
lit  in  the  centre  and  cotton  seed  steeped  in  oil  placed  over  it.  A square  copper  coin  ( mansuri 
pai*a)  is  put  on  the  top  of  each  peg.  The  couple  circle  seven  times  round  the  fire  with  a 
knot  tied  in  their  garments,  and  the  ceremony  ends.  A Brahman  is  usually  present  and 
receives  a donation  of  Rs.  2 to  5,  Rs.  24  to  100,  according  to  the  status  of  the  parties,  is 
paid  to  the  bride’s  parents,  who  prepare  an  outfit  of  cooking  utensils  and  clothing,  and 
return  some  of  the  rupees  in  a thdliy  or  brass  vessel.  The  home-coming,  or  mukl&wa 
ceremony  comes  last  and  consists  in  the  bride’s  being  sent  to  her  husband’s  house  with  a 
gift  of  a chador  from  her  parents. 

Marriage  by  Jcarewa  is  permitted  and  is  the  only  form  permissible  to  widows.  It  is 
availed  of  when  a woman  is  destitute,  or  has  no  parents.  A surviving  brother  is  required 
to  marry  the  widow,  and,  in  default,  she  may  claim  compensation  through  a ponchdyat. 
When  a widow  marries,  bracelets  of  lacquer  are  put  on  her  and  a fine  of  Rs.  5 imposed.  A 
woman  convicted  of  adultery  is  disgraced  and  her  chadar  torn,  tho  male  accomplice  being 
fined  from  Rs.  2 to  4 by  the  panchdyat .” 
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with  great  noise  and  howling,  causing  the  game  to  gallop  away  until  the 
line  of  stakes  is  reached,  when  scared  by  the  coloured  rags  the  animals 
glance  aside  and  speed  towards  the  apex,  where  a clear  space  appears 
with  no  visible  obstacle  but  some  tufts  of  familiar  grass.  In  attempting 
to  clear  these,  some  antelope  are  caught  in  the  thongs  and  thrown 
violently  to  the  ground,  when  their  throats  are  cut. 

Bawa,  fern.  Bawi  (1),  a title  given  to  the  male  descendants  of  the  first  three 
Gurus  of  the  Sikhs ; (2)  a fakir  or  sadhu;  the  head  of  an  order  of 
monks. 

Bawah,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Bawre,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Sh&bpur. 

Bazaz,  (1)  a cloth-dealer ; (2)  a section  of  the  Aroras. 

Bazid  Khel,  a section  of  the  Jawaki  Afridis  found  in  Baizai,  Koh&t. 

Bazigar,  fi\  Pers.  bdzi,  ‘ play/  The  B&zigar  is  usually  a Muhammadan, 
the  Nat  a Hindu.  Among  the  B&zigar  both  sexes  perform,  but 
among  Nats  only  the  males.  Some  say  the  B&zigar  is  a tumbler  and 
the  Nat  a rope-dancer,  others  that  the  former  is  a juggler  and  also  an 
acrobat,  the  latter  an  acrobat  only.  In  the  Eastern  Punjab  the 
B&zigar  is  termed  B&di.  See  Nat. 

In  Ferozepur  the  Bdzigars  have  a shrine  at  Sadhaiwala,  built  in 
honour  of  an  old  woman  who  died  not  many  years  ago.  Liquor  is 
poured  into  a cup-shaped  hole  in  this  tomb  and  drunk.  Weddings 
in  families  which  affect  this  shrine  are  generally  solemnised  there. 
They  have  a K&ja,  and  his  wife  is  K&ni.  Both  settle  disputes  without 
appeal  and  are  almost  worshipped,  the  latter  being  attended  by  a 
number  of  women  who  carry  her  long  train.  B&zigar  camps  consist 
of  reed  huts  pitched  in  regular  lines.  The  * caste  * is  said  to  be 
recruited  from  various  castes,  even  Brahmans  and  Ja{s,  but  each 
sub-division  is  endogamous.  The  Bdzigars  are  in  fact  only  an  occupation- 
al group. 

Bed,*  a section  of  the  Muhi&ls. 

Beda,+  (1)  a musician  caste  in  Ladakh  : see  Ind.  Art.  1901,  p.  330;  (2)  the 
caste  which  supplies  the  potential  victim  who  rides  on  the  rope  at 
the  Bihunda  sacrifices  in  the  Upper  Sutlej  valley  : see  North  Indian 
Notes  and  Queries , IV,  § 144. 

Bedi,  fem.  Bedan  [i.q.,  vedi),  a section  of  the  Khatrf  caste  to  which  Guru 
N&nak,  the  founder  of  Sikhism,  belonged.  It  is  divided  into  two  sub- 
sections, which  intermarry. 

Begeke,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery.  Bkgke  a sept 
of  the  Joiyas  in  Bah&walpur. 

Beldar ,/r.  belj  mattock.  One  who  works  in  mortar,  etc.,  with  a hoe  or  a 
spade,  a labourer  whose  work  is  to  dig  or  delve.  In  the  Western 
Punjab  the  term  is  applied  to  the  Od,  q . v. 

* The  Sanskrit  ambashthd  or  vaidyd  'vulg.  baidya , bed),  a professor  of  medicine  : begotten 
by  a Brahman  on  a Vaisya  woman.  (Colebrooke’s  Essays,  p.  272).  ' 6 

f In  Traill’s  Statistical  Account  of  Kumaon  (reprinted  from  Asiatxch  Researches  Vol  XVI 
in  Official  Reports  on  the  Province  of  Kumaon , 1878)  at  p.  51  an  account  is  given  of  the 
propitiatory  festivals  held  in  villages  dedicated  to  MahAdeva.  At  these  badis  or  rope- 
dancers  are  engaged  to  perform  on  the  tight-rope  or  slide  down  an  inclined  rope  stretched 
from  the  summit  of  a cliff  to  the  valley  beneath.  The  badis  do  not  appear  to  be  a caste 
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Benach—Bhabra. 


Benach,  a JDogar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Be-nawa  (?  ba-nawa)  (1)  a doubtful  syn.  for  be-shara:  (2)— or  Bdrnawd,,* 
according  to  Mr.  Maclagan  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
Be-shara  or  unorthodox  orders  of  I stem,  and  said  to  be  followers  of  one 
Khw&ja  Hasan  Basri.  The  term  is  sometimes  apparently  applied  in 
a loose  manner  to  Qddiri  and  Chishti  faqirs,  but  it  is  properly  applicable 
only  to  a very  inferior  set  of  beggars — men  who  wear  patched  garments 
and  live  apart.  They  will  beg  for  anything  except  food,  and  in 
begging  they  will  use  the  strongest  language  ; and  the  stronger  the 
language,  the  more  pleased  are  the  persons  from  whom  they  beg.  Many 
of  the  offensive  names  borne  by  villages  in  the  Gujr&nwala  District 
are  attributed  to  mendicants  of  this  order,  who  have  been  denied 
an  alms.  The  proper  course  is  to  meet  a Be-naw&  beggar  with  gibes 
and  put  him  on  his  mettle  ; for  lie  prides  himself  on  his  power  of 
repartee,  and  every  Be-nawd,  wears  a thong  of  leather  which  he  has  to 
unloose  when  beaten  in  reply,  and  it  is  a source  of  great  shame  for  him 
to  unloose  this  thong  ( tasma  khol  dena ).  The  Be-naw&s  appear  to  be  rare 
in  the  west  of  the  Punjab,  and  those  in  our  returns  are  mainly  from 
Karnal,  Jullundur,  Ludhi&na  and  Hoshidrpur. 

Bgrag,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n. 

Be-shara,  a term  applied  to  the  irregular  or  unorthodox  orders  of  Isldm 
whose  followers,  while  calling  themselves  Musalmdns,  do  not  accom- 
modate their  lives  to  the  principles  of  any  religious  creed  : c/.  azdd . 
The  Be*shara  orders  include  the  Be-nawd,  Gurzmar,  Mad&ri  and  Rasul- 
sh&his. 

Besku,  s.m.  (K.),  the  watchman  of  harvested  grain. 

Beta  (incorrectly  BATiA),a  small  outcaste  group  found  in  Spiti,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Hesfs  of  Kullu.  They  live  by  begging,  making  whips  for 
the  men  and  bracelets  of  shell  for  the  wotfien,  arfd  attending  weddings 
as  musicians  along  with  the  blacksmiths.  Blacksmiths  do  not  eat  with 
them  or  take  their  women  as  wives.  Merely  to  drink  water  out  of  an- 
other man’s  vessel  conveys  no  pollution  in  Spiti,  and  in  the  higher  parts 
of  the  Spiti  valley  the  hookah  is  also  common  to  all : while  in  the  lower 
parts  Hesis  are  merely  required  to  smoke  from  the  bowl  of  the  common 
pipe  through  a stem  provided  by  themselves. 

Betu,  the  synonym  for  D&gi  {q.v.)  used  in  the  Sar&j  tahsil  of  Kullu. 

Bethi,  a Sayyid  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Bhabha,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n  : a sept  of  the  Samwas  in 
BaMwalpur. 

Bhabra,  fern.  Bh&bn,  a caste  of  the  Jainis,  chiefly  engaged  in  trade.  The  term 
Bh&br£  appears  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  being  found  in  an  inscription  of 
Asoka.  The  name  is  now  fancifully  derived  from  Bhaobhala,  c one  of 
good  intent/f  but  in  Jullundur  the  Bhabrds  attribute  their  name  to 
their  refusal  to  wear  the  janeo  at  the  instance  of  one  Bir  Sw6mi,  who 
thereupon  declared  that  their  faith  ( bhii ) was  great.  The  term  Bhabra 
however  appears  to  be  used  by  outsiders  of  any  Bani&s,  especially  of 
the  Oswals  and  others  whose  home  is  in  Rajput&na,  whether  they 

* Be-nawa  can  be  the  only  correct  form,  meaning  “ without  the  necessaries  of  life,  ” a 
a mendicant. 

f Bhao , motive,  hbala , good 
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The  Bhabra  groups, 

are  Jains  by  religion  or  not;.  This  would  appear  to  be  the  case  in 
Rawalpindi,  and  in  Sirsa  the  Sikh  immigrants  from  Patiala  certainly 
call  the  Oswal  Bdnias  Bhabras. 

The  Bh&br&s  of  Hoshi&rpur  are  an  interesting  community.  As 
a.  caste  they  have  two  groups,  each  comprising  various  gots  or  als, 
viz . ; — 


Group  I. — Oswals. 
Gots . 


Bhabhu. 

Liga. 

Ranke. 

Nahar. 

Lohra. 

Karnatak. 

Gadhia. 

Seoni. 

Baid. 

Mahmia. 

Tattar. 

Bhand&ri. 

Duggar. 

Barar, 

Chatar. 

Group  II. — Khanderwals. 


Gots. 

Bhaursa,  I Seoni. 

Sethi.  I Bhangeri. 

The  Oswdl  came  originally  from  Osia  in  Jaipur,  the  K hander w&l  from 
Khandela  in  Jodhpur.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  got  names,  Mahmia  or 
Maimia  is  derived  from  Mahm,  the  town  in  Rohtat,  and  was  originally 
called  Dhariwal.  Seoni  (which  occurs  in  both  the  groups)  is  a Khatri 
clan.  The  Liga  (who  perform  the  first  tonsure,  or  mundan , at  home) 
came  from  Sult&npur,  in  Kapurthala : the  Tandwdi,  of  Tanda  (?  in 
Hoshiarpur)  are  an  al  of  the  Bhabhus,  formed  only  a 100  years  ago  and 
not  yet  a got . The  Nahar  or  ‘ lions  , once  drank  the  milk  of  a lioness 
and  hail  from  Jaipur.  The  Gadhia  are  called  Ohurria  in  Rdjput&na. 
Most  Bhabras  cut  their  boys*  hair  for  the  first  time  at  Dadi  Kothi  (now 
called  Kangar  Kothi),  their  temple  near  Jaijon.  Most  of  the  Hoshiarpur 
Bhdbrds  are  Oswals,  of  the  Bhabhu  and  Nahar,  those  of  Balachaur  being 
Gadhia  and  Nahar *by  got.  Some  Bhabras  respect  Brahmans  and  employ 
them  on  social  occasions,  at  weddings  and  funerals,  and  for  the  shradhs, 
though  the  Jain  tenets  forbid  the  shradh  observances.  The  Khanderwals 
alone  appear  to  wear  the  janeo . In  Jind  the  Jains  are  said  to  be 
recruited,  from  the  Agganval,*  Oswal,  Srimal,  and  Khandelwal  Bdnias, 
but  the  last  three  are  also  styled  Bhabrds-r-whether  Jains  or  not. 
Jain  Aggarw&ls  are  said  to  intermarry  with  the  Yaishnava  Aggarwals 
in  that  State  but  not  in  Karndl.  Another  account  from  Jind  states 
that  the  Oswdl  are  bisct,  i . e of  pure  descent,  while  the  Srimal  are  only 
dasa , i.  e.,t  of  impure  descent,  and  that  these  two  groups  do  not  in- 
termarry. The  Oswal  are  also  stated  to  avoid  only  the  paternal  got 


* An  account  of  rather  doubtful  authority  makes  the  Oswals  and  Khandelwals  only 
‘ Bhaos,*  the  Bagri  form  of  bhd{f  4 brother  ’ — and  derives  Bhabra  from  bhdo — because 
Parasnath  was  an  Oswal  of  the  ruling  family  of  Osnagar.  It  makes  the  Aggarwalas 
Saraogfs,  i.  e.,  sikhs  or  disciples.  Each  group  is  said  to  be  endogamous,  t.  e.,  Bhabras  do 
not  intermarry  with  Sar&ogls. 

t Another  account  says  that  both  Oswal  and  Srimal  contain  bisa  and  dasa  classes,  tho 
dasa  being  in  a minority  in  both  groups. 
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j Bh  acha  r — Bhag  ti. 

in  marriage,  while  the  Srimal  observe  the  four -got  rule.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Bh&bras  of  Nabha  are  said  to  have  two  sub-castes : Oswd.1,  who 
observe  the  four-^ofc  rule,  and  Kundewal  (?  Khandelw&l),  who  avoid  only 
the  paternal  got  in  marriage.*  And  again  in  Maler  Kotla  the  * Bh&br&s 
or  Osw&ls'  are  said  to  avoid  two  gots.  The  Jain  Bhdbr&s  are  strictly 
monogamous,  a second  wife  not  being  permitted  during  the  life-time  of 
the  first  under  any  circumstances. t For  further  information  regarding 
the  Aggarw&l,  Oswal,  etc.,  see  Bania,  and  for  the  Jain  sectarian 
divisions  see  Jain. 

Biiachar,  a Khokhar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Sliahpur. 

Bhadah,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Beiaddar,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Sh&hpur. 

Bttadiar,  a tribe  of  Jtits,  in  Si&lkot,  which  claims  Solar  Rajput  origin  and 
is  descended  from  its  eponym.  Atu,  7th  in  descent  from  him, 
came  from  Ajudhia  and  took  service  under  the  Rajas  of  Jammu. 

Sfadro,  an  Arain  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar  and  Montgomery. 

Bhagar,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Bhagat  Bhagwan.  See  under  Ufasi. 

Bhagat,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shahpur. 

Bhagat-panthL — A sect  of  the  Nanak-panthis  which  appears  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  the  Bhagtis  or  followers  of  BdM  Suraj  of  Ch&ha  Bhagt&i 
in  the  Kahuta  tahsil  of  Rawalpindi.  It  is  found  in  the  Bannu  District, 
in  Pah&rpur,  and  iu  tahsil  Dera  Ismail  Khan.  Though  they  reverence 
the  Granth , the  Nanak-panthis  observe  the  usual  Hindu  ceremonies  at 
marriage  or  death,  but  the  Bhagat-pantlns  do  not.  They  take  the 
Granth  to  their  houses,  and  read  certain  portions  of  it  at  weddings. 
Marriage  and  betrothal  ceremonies  may  be  performed  at  a dharmsdla , 
or  the  marriage  may  be  celebrated  by  taking  the  Granth  to  the  house 
and  there  reciting  portions  of  it.  No  funeral  rites  are  performed  and. 
the  dead  are  buried,  not  burnt.  Passages  from  the  Granth  are  read 
for  a few  days  after  the  death.  And  on  occasions  of  marriage  or  death 
kar&hparshdd  is  distributed.  There  is  no  rule  of  chhut  or  * touch/ 
forbidding  contact  with  other  castes.  The  sect  makes  no  pilgrimages, 
avoids  idolatry,  and  performs  no  shrddh  for  the  dead.  Daily  worship 
is  an  essential  duty  and  consists  in  recitations  of  the  Granth  at  six 
stated  hours  of  tli6  day,  viz.,  before  sunrise,  before  noon,  afternoon, 
before  sunset,  in  the  evening  and  at  night.  At  worship  they  sit  down 
eight  times,  rising  eight  times  and  making  eight  prostrations.  This 
sect  thus  strives  after  pure  Sikhism  and  freedom  from  Brahminical 
supremacy. 

Bhaggc,  a sub-division  of  Jat.s. 

Bitagti,  a Gosain  sub-sect  or  order,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Kanshi 
Ram,  a brother  of  Saiudas.  The  latter  was  a Brahman  Bairdgi  whose 
son  Ramannnd  has  a shrine,  well-known  in  and  about  the  Gujrdnwdld. 
District,  at  Baddoke.  His  sect  has  many  followers  among  the  more 
respectable  Kh atria  and  Brahmans  of  Lahore  and  its  neighbourhood. 

* Till  recently  the  Oswal  of  the  Punjab  avoided  two  gots  in  marriage,  and  the  Dhundias 
among  them  still  do  so,  but  iu  1908  a great  assemblage  of  the  Pujeias  resolved  that  only 
the  paternal  gob  need  be  avoided. 

•f  This  is  however  said  to  be  merely  a counsel  of  perfection. 
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Bliagtid — Bhcmgo . 

Bhagtia,  a musician  who  accompanies  dancing  boys. 

Bhains,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Beainsyi,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Bhajoka,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shahpur.  _ 

Bhakhri  ; see  Bakhri.  / 

Bhakral,  one  of  the  group  of  tribes  whicl^  hold  considerable  areas  in 
the  south-east-  of  the  Rdwalpindi  District.  The  Bhakral  are  also  found 
in  some  numbers  in  Jhelutn  and  Gujrat.  Like  the  Budhal  they 
probably  came  from  the  Jammu  territory  across  the  Jhelum.  They  do 
not  approve  of  widow  marriage.  A large  number  of  the  tribe  also 
return  themselves  as  Pun  war  in  K&walpindi,  and  the  tribe  may  be 
classed  as  Kajput. 

Bhakri;  a Sayyid  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Be  alar,  a J^t  claa  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Bhalerae,  a Jat  dm  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Bhalka,  a sept  of  the  Baloch  in  Sindh,  Bah&walpur,  and  Dera  Ghdzi  Khan 
said  to  be  addicted  to  robbery. 

Bhallowana,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Sh&hpur. 

Bhaman,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural ) found  in  Amritsar. 

Bhamrax,  a J^t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Bhamye,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Bhand,  Bhand. — The  Bh&nd  or  Naqqdl  is  the  story-teller,  joker,  and 
buffoon,  and  is  often  also  called  Bdsha.  The  name  comes  from  the 
Hindi  blianda  “buffooning.”  He  is  separate  from,  and  of  a lower 
professional  status  than,  the  Bahrupia.  Both  are  commonly  kept  by 
Raj&s*  and  other  wealthy  men  like  i lie  jester  of  the  early  English 
noble,  but  both  also  wander  about  the  couutry  and  perform  to  street 
audieuces.  The  Birin  d is  not  a true  caste  any  more  than  the 
Bahrupia,  and  is  probably  often  a Mxt&si  by  caste.  Elliott  seems  to 
imply  that  Bahrupia  is  a caste  and  Bh&nd  an  occupation;  but  the 
former  statement  is  certainly  not  true  in  the  Punjab. 

Bhandar,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Bhandela,  a minor  caste  found  in  Sirmur,  and  corresponding  to  the 
Bikligar  of  the  plains.  They  appear  to  have  come  from  Mai  w&r  in  the 
Mughal  times  and  retain  their  peculiar  speech  and  intonation.  Sikhs 
by  religion,  they  are  dealers  in  arms,  etc  , by  occupation,  and  are  said 
to  be  much  given  to  crime. 

Bhander,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Bhanggi,  fern.  Bhanggan  (also  a woman  who  drinks  bhang).  A man  of  the 
sweeper  caste  : also  a man  belonging  to  the  Bhanggi  if  nisi. 

Bhanggia,  fern.  Bhanggeran,  a dealer  in  bhang . 

Bhango,  a tribe  of  J&ts  found  in  Sialicot  which  claims  Solar  R&jput 
ancestry  and  is  descended  from  its  eponym,  who  came  from  Nepal. 
Also  found  in  Amritsar  (agricultural)  ; and  in  Montgomery  as  a Hindu 
Jdt  clan  (agricultural). 

* Kadeh  Bhand,  known  ns  K&dir  Bakhsh,  was  a famous  Bhand,  'who  nscd  to  go  frcjn 
one  court  to  another.  The  Mah&raja  of  Patiala  gave  him  a village. 


34  Bhangu-~  Bharat. 

BhAngiJ,  Bhanggu,*  a Jdt  tribe  which  does  nob  claim  Rajput  origin.  The 
Bhangu  and  Nol  were  among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  Jhang 
District  and  held  the  country  about  Shorkot,  the  Nol  holding  that 
round  Jhang  itself  before  the  advent  of  the  Sidls,  by  whom  both  tribes 
were  overthrown.  Probably  the  same  as  the  Bhango,  supra. 

Bhaniwal,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Bhanjra,  a synonym  for  Dumna  in  the  lower  hills  of  Hoshidrpnr  and 
Gurd&spur.  He  makes  sieves,  winnowing  fans  and  other  articles 
of  grass  and  bamboo.  Like  the  Sansois,  Sarials  and  Daolis,  the 
Bhanjrds  may  be  regarded  as  an  occupational  group  of  the  Dumnds,  with 
whom  they  intermarry. 

Biianot,  a Rajput  clan  which  occupies  a bdrah  or  12  villages  immediately 
north  of  Garlishankar  round  Padrawa,  Sdlempur  and  Posi.^  The 
name  is  fancifully  derived  from  ban , because  they  once  dwelt  in  the 
banot  or  shadow  of  the  ban  or  forests  of  the  Siwdliks,  and  they  are 
said  to  have  come  from  Bhatpur,  a village  close  to  that  range  not 
now  held  by  them.  They  appear  to  have  been  an  al  of  the  Ndrus. 

Bhanranaye,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Bhanrar,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Bhanwala,  a small  JAt  clan  in  Jind,  whose  jathera  is  a Gosain. 

Bhao,  a sept  of  Raghbansi  Rdjputs,  found  in  Gujrat,  immigrants  from 
Ajudliia  into  Jammu  and  thence  into  the  Gujrdt  sub-montane. 
The  name,  which  perhaps  suggests  a Rdjputana  origin,  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  fear  ( bhao ) which  the  tribe  inspired : but  others 
say  the  Bhao  were  free-booters  and  lionce  earned  the  title. 

The  Bhao  rank  high,  and  they,  the  Manhas  and  Jural,  greet  one 
another  4 Jai  deo . 5 They  also  intermarry  with  the  Chibhs  of  Kadhdle 
and  Ambariala ; but  not  with  the  rest  of  that  tribe,  owing  to  an 
ancient  feud.  The  first  tonsure  is  performed  at  Killt,  a place  in 
Samrdla,  in  Jammu  territory. 

Bhar,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Bharah,  Bharah,  two  Jat  clans  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn  : (possibly 
one  and  the  same). 

Bharais— The  Bhardis  who  are  scattered  throughout  these  Provinces  are 
also  known  as  Pirhaiu,t  a name  which  is  explained  thus: — 

(i)  One  Bukan  Jdt  was  a devotee  of  Saklii  Sarwar  who  one  day  said 
to  him  tujhe  piri  di}  ‘the  saint’s  mouth  has  fallen  on  thee/  whence 
the  name  Pirhai. 

(ii)  Another  account  says  that  after  leaving  Dhannkal,  Saklii  Sayyid 
Ahmad  went  to  Multdn  and  rested  for  a while  at  Parahin,  a place 
south  of  Shdlikot,  which  was  the  home  of  his  mother’s  ancestors, 
Rihan  Jdts  by  caste.  At  Multan  an  Afghdn  chief  had  a daughter  to 
whose  hand  many  of  the  Shdhkot  youths  aspired,  but  none  were  deemed 

* The  Panjabi  Dicty . gives  Bhangus  (sic)  as  ‘ an  original  tribe  (M.).’ 
t The  form  Pirhain  is  said  to  be  in  use  in  Saharanpur.  The  word  pariah  is  also  said  to 
mean  drummer  and  is  possibly  connected  with  Bharai.-  Crooke  : Things  Indian . 
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worthy.  One  day,  however,  the  Afghan  invited  Sayyid  Ahmad  to  a 
feast  and  begged  him  to  accept  his  daughter  in  marriage.  This  offer 
the  saint  accepted,  and  the  sihra  below,  which  was  composed  on  this 
occasion,  is  still  sung  with  great  reverence.  The  mirdsi,  however, 
neglected  to  attend  the  wedding  punctually,  and  when  he  did  appear, 
rejected  the  saint's  present  of  a piece  of  blue  cloth,  yards  in 
length,  at  the  instigation  of  the  J&ts  and  Pathans,  saying  it  was  of  no 
use  to  him.  Hearing  this  the  .Sayyid  gave  it  to  Shaikh  Buddha,  a 
JYit  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him,  saying  : “This  is  a bindi 

(badge),  tie  it  round  your  head,  and  beat  a drum.  We  need  no 
mirdsi , and  when  you  are  in  any  difficulty  remember  mo  in  these 
words  : — Vaimji  Rabdia  sawaria,  bohar  Kali  Kakki-wdlia — Help  me 
in  time  of  trouble,  thou  owner  of  K&li  Kakki ! You  and  your 
descendants  have  come  under  cur  protection,  panah,  and  you  shall  be 
called  panahi This  term  became  corrupted  into  Parahin  in  time? 
Thus  the  account  contradicts  itself,  as  the  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  Parahin,  a place. 

The  term  Bhar&i  itself  is  usually  derived  from  chauki  bharna , lit. 
f to  keep  a vigil/  in  which  are  sung  praises  of  the  Sakhi.  But  another 
and  less  simple  account  says  that  owing  to  his  marriage  Sayyid 
Ahmad  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Jdts  and  Path&ns  of  Slnihkot  and 
left  that  place  for  Afghanistan,  accompanied  by  Bibi  Bai,  Rdn&  Mian, 
and  his  younger  brother.  Twenty-five  miles  from  Dera  Ghazi  Kh&n 
they  halted.  No  water  was  to  be  found,  so  the  Sayyid  mounted 
his  mare  Kali  Kakki  and  at  every  step  she  took  water  came  up.  His 
pursuers,  however,  were  close  at  hand,  and  when  they  overtook  him 
the  Sakhi  was  slain,  and  buried  where  he  fell.  The  spot  is  known  as 
Nigaha  and  still  abounds  in  springs. 

Years  after  Isa,  a merchant  of  Bokhara,  and  a devotee  of  Sakhi 
Sarwar,  was  voyaging  in  the  Indian  Ocean  when  a storm  arose.  Isd, 
invoked  the  saint’s  aid  and  saved  the  ship.  On  landing  he  journeyed 
to  Mult&n  where  he  learnt  that  the  saint  had  been  killed.  On  reaching 
Nig&ha  he  found  no  traces  of  his  tomb,  but  no  fire  could  be  kindled 
on  the  spot,  and  in  the  morning  as  they  loaded  the  camels  their  legs 
broke.  Sakhi  Sarwar  descended  from  the  hill  on  his  mare,  holding 
a spear  in  his  hand,  and  warned  the  merchant  that  he  had  desecrated 
his  tomb  and  must  rebuild  it  at  a cost  of  1J  lakhs.  He  was  then  to 
bring  a blind  man,  a leper,  and  an  eunuch*  from  Bokhara  and 
entrust  its  supervision  to  them.  One  day  when  the  blind  man  stumbled 
near  the  tomb  he  saved  himself  by  clutching  at  some  kahi  grass  where- 
upon his  sight  was  restored  and  his  descendants  are  still  known  as  the 
Kahi.  The  eunuch  was  also  cured  and  his  descendants  are  called 
Shaikh.  The  leper  too  recovered,  aud  his  descendants,  the  Kalang,  are 
still  found  in  Nigaha.  To  commemorate  their  cures  all  three  beat  a 
drum,  and  Sakhi  Sarwar  appeared  to  them,  saying  : “ He  who  is  my 

follower  will  ever  beat  the  drum  and  remain  bar  alii,  f * sound/  nor 
will  he  ever  lack  anything.”  Hence  the  pilgrims  to  Nigdhd.  became 
known  as  Bhardis. 

* For  eunuchs  as  attendants  at  shrines  see  Burton’s  Pilgrimage  to  Medina  and  Mecca , 
Vol.  I,  p.  371. 

fCf.  Bhara  in  the  phrase  raho  hnra  bhara , * remain  green  and  prosperous  or  fruitful.’ 
P.  Dy.,  p.  430. 
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Bhara  % — Bharbhu  nj  a . 

Strictly  speaking  the  Bharais  do  not  form  a caste,  but  an  occu- 
pational group  or  spiritual  brotherhood  which  comprises  men  of  many 
castes,  Dogar,  Habri,  Uawat,  Dum,  Rajput,  Mochi,  Gujar,  Tarkhan 
and  last,  but  not  least,  Jdt.  They  belong  to  the  Muhammadan  religion, 
but  in  marriage  they  follow  the  Hindu  customs.  Thus  a Jdt  Bhardl 
may  only  marry  a Jilt  woman,  and  in  Kangra,  it  is  said,  she  too 
must  be  a Bhurdl.  In  Ambala,  however,  a Bharai  may  marry 
any  Jdtni,  and  in  Kapurthala  it  is  said  that,  being  Muhammadans, 
marriage  within  the  got  is  permitted,  and  that  Hdjput  Bharais 
may  take  wives  from  Jdt  Bhardis.  There  appears  indeed  to  be  no 
absolute  or  even  general  rule,  but  the  tendency  apparently  is  for  the 
Bhardis  recruited  from  any  one  caste  to  form  a separate  caste  of 
Bharais,  marrying  only  in  that  caste,  e.g.}  in  Ludhidna.  the  Jdt  Bhardi 
only  marries  a Bhardl  Jdtni,  and  the  gots  avoided  are  the  same  as 
among  the  Jdts.  The  Jdt  Bhardis  are  numerous.  They  claim  descent 
from  one  Gdrba  Jat,  a Hindu  attendant  at  Sakhi  Sarwar’s  shrine,  who 
was  in  a dream  bidden  by  the  saint  to  embrace  Isldm.  On  conversion 
lie  was  called  Shaikh  Gdrba.  The  Jdt  Bhardis  have  several  gots : — 
Dhillon,  Deo,  Rewal  Garewdl,  Mdn,  Randhdwa,  Jham,  Karhi  and 
Badecha. 

Marriage  Doicer. — The  amount  of  mehr , given  according  to  Muham- 
madan Law  to  the  wife  by  the  husband,  never  exceeds  Bs.  32-6 ; while 
the  minimum  dowry  given  to  the  bride  by  her  father  consists  of  Rs.  21 
in  cash  and  5 copper  vessels. 

Insignia.— -The  Bhardfs  iusignia  are  a drum  ( dhol ),  beaten  with  a 
curiously-shaped  stick,  like  a short  crook  ; a wallet  ( hhallar ) hung 
round  the  neck  by  a string.  The  stick  and  khallar  are  peculiar  to  the 
Bhardis.  The  standard  of  the  Pirhais  is  a fringe  ( jagddhri ) of  tassels 
on  a long  pole.  These  fringes  are  presented  by  women  as  thank- 
offerings  for  the  birth  of  sous  and  at  weddings.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  tied  round  the  forehead  of  the  saint  as  they  would  be  tied  on  a 
bridegroom’s  forehead. 

Food. — It  is  said  that  in  many  places  Bhardis  eat  only  goat’s  flesh, 
and  that  leprosy  would  afflict  him  who  ate  any  other  kind  of  flesh. 
But  this  restriction  is  certainly  not  universal.  Beef  is  avoided,  because, 
it  is  said,  the  Bharais  have  many  Hindu  votaries. 

Bharal,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Bbaranch,  a small  Jat  clan  in  Jmd  who  have  the  same  Sidh  as  the  Kale 

( q • O- 

Bharat,  a tribe,  which  gives  daughters  to  the  Jalaps,  found  in  Jhelum. 

Bear  Bhonchi,  a class  of  Jogis  who  charm  away  scorpion  stings. 

Bharbhunjas — Bharbhiinja , lit.  one  who  roasts  grain  in  an  oven — form  an 
occupational  caste  comprising  only  4 got *,  viz . : — 

1.  Jadubansi  (an  Ahlr  got). 

2.  Bhatndgar ) _ 

3.  Saksaini  ( - (Uo  Kayath  gots). 

4.  Bdsdeo*  ...  ...  (a  Brahman  got). 


* Basdeo,  father  of  Krishna,  appears  to  have  been  worshipped  by  the  Ahfrs  also. 
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Bharbhunja  groups . 

As  the  gots  are  so  few,  only  one  got  is  avoided  in  marriage,  but  the 
caste  is  said  to  be  strictly  endogamous  in  Pati&la,  and  outsiders ’aro 
never  admitted  into  tbe  caste. 

By  religion  Bharbhunjas  are  both  Hindus  and  Muhammadans.  Like 
other  Hindus  the  former  invoke  Sada  Shiva  when  commencing  work, 
as  the  shop  is  regarded  as  his  {hard  (platform).  Subha.i,  another 
deota , is  also  worshipped  at  weddings,  sherbet  and  some  copper  pice 
being  offered  him,  and  cooked  food  distributed  in  his  name. 

A Bharbhunja  wife  may  not  wear  glass  bangles  or  blue  clothes  or  a 
nose-ring*  ( lauvg ). 

Bharbhunjas  only  make  harts  at  weddings;  and  only  eat  food 
cooked  by  Brahmans.  They  wear  the  janeo}  but  permit  karewa , the 
husband’s  brother’s  claims  being  recognised.  <They  preserve  an  old 
system  of  local  panchdyats , with  hereditary  chaudhris,  in  which  all 
caste  disputes  aro  settled.  At  weddings,  etc.,  the  chaudhri  gives  the 
lag  and  receives  14  shares  in  the  bhdji.  Bharbhunjas  mostly  pursue 
their  creed  and  calling,  but  some  take  to  service.  In  appearance  they 
are  dark  and  under-sized. 

In  the  N&bha  State  the  Bharbhunjas  have  two  occupational  groups, 
the  Dh&ukuta  or  “ rice-huskers  ” (from  dhan,  rice,  and  kutna)  and 
the  Mall&hs  or  boatmen.  Thesp  two  groups  do  not  intermarry,  or  drink 
together,  but  they  smoke  from  the  same  hxcqah  with  a different  mouth- 
piece. The  Malldhs  use  a large  spoon,  the  Dhankutas  a sharp  crooked 
instrument,  in  parching  gram.  Both  groups  are  found  in  the  Bdwal 
Niz&mat  of  this  State.  In  the  Phul  and  Amloh  Niz&mats  the  K&yasths, 
a sub-group  of  the  former,  claim  origin  from  that  caste,  and  it  is  said  : — 
Pafhgiya  jo  Xdyastlia,  ivarnd  bhatti  jhokan  Wig:  ‘ He  who  acquires 

knowledge  is  a K&yastha,  otherwise  he  is  only  fit  to  parch  grain.’  Hence 
many  Kayasths  have  joined  the  Bharbhunja  caste.  In  B&wal  the 
Bharbhunja  gots  are  named  from  the  place  of  origin,  e.g .,  Mandauria, 
from  Mandaur  in  Alwar,  and  Chhatagia  from  Chh&tag.  Elsewhere  their 
gots  are  J&du-bansi,  Cbandar-bansi,  (claiming  Rdjput  origin)  Bhatnagar 
and  Chandan  Katar,  and  of  these  the  Bhatnagar  again  suggests 
Kayasth  affinities.  The  caste  is  endogamous,  and  four  gots  are 
avoided  in  marriage,  but  widow  marriage  is  said  to  be  only  allowed 
in  Bawal.  Jats,  Gujars  and  Ahirs  take  water  from  a Bharbhunja’s 
hands,  but  B&nias,  Kliatris  and  Brahmans  will  only  take  fresh  water 
brought  by  him,  not  from  one  of  his  vessels.  The  gurus  of  the 
Bharbhunjas  are  always  Brahmans  and  perform  the  phera . Their 
women  wear  no  nose-ring,  its  use  having  been  prohibited  by  a sati 
in  each  group.  The  Bharbhunjas  of  B&wal  affect  the  cult  of  Bhairon, 
to  whom  the  Mallahs  of  Agra  used  to  marry  their  daughters.  Tradition 
says  that  the  god  once  saved  a boat  from  sinking  and  thenceforward 
tho  family  married  one  of  their  girls  to  the  god  and  left  her  at  his 
shrine  where  she  survived  far  less  than  a year.  But  now  only  a doll 
of  dough  is  formally  married  to  the  god.  Other  Bharbhunjas  also 
reverence  Bhairon,  and  their  gum  is  Snblnln  Sahib,  whose  shrine  is 
in  a town  to  the  east.  He  is  worshipped  on  the  bhdi  duj  day  in  Katik. 

The  Bharbhunjas  of  Phul  and  Amloh  have  a peculiar  form  of  be- 
trothal contract.  The  bride’s  father  goes  to  the  bridegroom’s  and 
gives  him  4 Mansuri  pice,  and  the  latter  gives  him  twice  as  much  in 
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return.  This  is  called  paha  batdnd  or  exchange  of  presents,  and  the 
contract  is  then  said  to  be  irrevocable.  If  any  one  violates  it  without 
reasonable  cause  he  is  excommunicated  by  the  chaudhris , but  may  be 
re-admitted  on  payment  of  a fine  which  is  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the 
brotherhood.  All  the  Bharbhunjas,  except  those  of  B&wal,  wear  the 
jcineo.  If  a traveller  or  a wedding  party  of  Bharbhunjas  halts  in  any 
village  the  Bharbhunjas  there  are  bound  to  entertain  the  whole  party, 
otherwise  they  are  excommunicated  * 

The  Bharbhunja  in  Delhi  claim  to  be  Jaisw&l  Rajputs,  and  have  three 
gotSj  Jaiswdl  (the  highest),  Kheywd,  and  T&jupuria,  which  all  intermarry 
and  smoke  and  eat  together.  Each  village  has  a chaudhri  and  of 
two  chaudhris  one  is  called  chaukrat . The  chaudhri  can  only  act  with 
the  advice  of  the  vanchdyat.  Each  chaukrat  has  what  is  called  the 
‘ half  pagri 3 and  each  chaudhri  the  ‘ full  pagri ’ The  chaudhri  has 
jurisdiction  over  petty  disputes  within  the  caste.  Fines  ranging  from 
Re.  1 to  Rs.  100  are  levied  and  the  smaller  sums  spent  on  feast, 
while  larger  fines  are  expended  on  such  public  objects  as  guest-houses. 
Each  chaudhri  and  chaukrat  gets  double  bhaji  at  weddings. 

Bharech,  (Barech  more  correctly),  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Pathans. 
From  it  was  descended  the  family  of  the  Naw&bs  of  Jhajjar  which  was 
called  Bahfidurwati  after  the  name  of  Bahadur  Khan,  one  of  its  members. 
The  State  of  BaMdargarh  (Dadri)  also  belonged' to  this  family. 

Bharera,  a term  said  to  mean  silver-smith,  in  the  Simla  Hills.  The 
Bhareras  intermarry  with  the  Lohdrs.  * 

Bhargava  Dhusar,  Dhunsar,  a sub-division  of  the  Gaur  Brahmans,  now 
mainly  employed  in  trade  or  as  clerks.  They  give  themselves  the 
following  pedigree  : — 

BRAHMA. 


Bhrigu  x Paloma  Raja  Sarjaiti,  a Kshatriya. 

I I 

Chiman  rishi  x Cukanya. 


Pramata  rishi  x Ghartachi. 

Ruru  X Parmadabra. 

\ 

Sonak. 


Aurab  Raja  Gadh,  a Kshatriya. 

I I 

Rachik  x ?atwati  Raja  Parsainjat. 
Jamdagnya  X Ranuka. 
Parasurama. 


All  the  descendants  of  Bhrigu  and  Chiman  were  called  Chimanbansi 
Bhargavas,  and  as  Chiman  the  rishi  used  to  perform  his  devotions  at 
the  hill  of  Araliak,  near  Rew&rf  in  Gurgaou,  which  is  now  called  Dhosi, 
those  of  his  descendants  who  settled  in  that  locality  became  known  as 
Dhusars.  Chiman  rishi  has  an  ancient  temple  on  this  hill  and  a new 
one  was  built  in  recent  years.  Adjoining  these  temples  is  a tank,  the 
Chandrakup.  The  Dhusars  have  the  following  seven  groups  or  gotras  : — 


* Popular  legend  distorts  this  descent  in  a curious  way.  It  says  that  once  Chaman,  a 
Brahman  of  Narnaul,  took  as  his  mistress  a woman  of  menial  caste,  who  bore  him  7 sons  and 
as  many  daughters.  When  asked  to  marry  them  he  bade  them  appear  on  an  amdtvas  with 
a cow  and  made  each  touch  its  different  parts  : so  one  touched  its  tail  ( puchal ) and  founded 
the  Puchalar  gotra  ; another  its  horns  (sing)  and  founded  the  Singlas  gotra , and  soon.  Each 
gotra  has  five  parwaras , except  the  Kashib  which  has  three  or  occasionally  seven.  The  Kashibs 
are  thus  known  as  triparwaras  or  saptparwaras  and  the  other  gotras  as  panchpanvaras. 
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1-4 

0 

"s 

1 

Name  of  the 
Rishi  after 
whom  the 
gotra  was 
named. 

Real  gotra . 

Current  gotra . 

Parwars. 

* 1 B. 

Other  panoars . 

1 

Batus 

B£tasus,  Bats 

Bachehalas.. 

Bhargava,  Chiwan,  Apan- 
wan  Aurab,  Jamdagan. 

... 

2 

Batsi 

Batsus  ... 

B&chehalas 

Bhargo,  Chiwan,  Apanwan 
Aurab  Bansi. 

Bachhal,  Argan,  Ba- 
tasth. 

3 

Bidas 

Bidsus  ... 

Bandlas  ... 

Bhargo,  Chiwan,  Apan- 
wan Aurab,  Baind. 

... 

4 

Kaunsi  ... 

Kilsus,  Gir- 
itismad. 

Gaglash  ... 

Bhargo,  Chiwan,  Apan- 
wan Aurab,  Jamdagan. 

Kans,  Aurab,  Jamad, 
Ganpat. 

5 

Kangain  Pa- 
garhismad, 
Gargal. 

Gangayans, 
Gar  magus 
Kuts. 

Kuchlas  ... 

Bhargo,  Chiwan,  Apan- 
wan Aurab,  Jamdagan. 

GargU,  Dhist,  Mand, 
Chiwan,  Vaisham, 
Mapus&t. 

6 

Goshtain  en- 

Goshtains 

Golus  en- 

Bhargo, Chiwan,  Apan- 

Bhargo, Chiwan,  Ja- 

titled Gala. 

entitled 

Galas. 

titled  Galus, 
Golash . 

wan  Aurab,  Jamdagan. 

mad,  Ganpat. 

7 

Kashab  ... 

Kashipoh... 

Kashib  ... 

Bhargo,  Sait,  Habia  Sad- 
tasya. 

Kaghab,  Rats,  Bhar- 
go, Chiwan  Apan- 
wan, Aurab,  Jamad, 
Ganpat. 

The  Dhusars  affect  the  Yajur  Veda,  the  Madyandani  sakha  and  the  Katyani  sutraj  and 
invariably  wear  the  sacred  thread.  Only  the  Brahma  form  of  marriage  is  tolerated  among 
them  and  in  the  choice  of  a bride  the  gotra  and  worshippers  of  the  same  kulJevi  (family 
goddess)  are  avoided.  Widows  never  remarry. 

The  Bhargava  Dhusars  claim  to  have  given  a long  list  of  parohits  and  ministers  to  Hindu 
kings,  from  Chanda  Bhargava  who  officiated  at  the  sarpyng  or  serpent  sacrifice  originated  by 
Rfija  Jamaijaya  to  Hemu  Shah,  the  Baqqal  of  Rewari,  who  revolted  against  Akbar,  as  the 
following  table  shows 

BHARGAVA  PAROHITS  AND  MINISTERS  TO  HINDU  KINGS. 


Name  of  parohit  and 
minister. 

King. 

Yudhisterian 

era. 

Samvat  Bik- 
ram. 

Christian 

era. 

Sanapat  Bhargava  r... 

Sayanak 

1429 

Mahipat  Bhargava 

I 

to 

to 

I 

Siravidat  Bhargava  and 

Suraj  Sain 

1800 

their  descendants. 

Jag  Narain  Bhargava  and 

Birshah  to 

1800  to 

his  descendants 

Padhmal 

2251 

Samdat  Bhargava  and 

Murar  Singh  to 

2319  to 

his  descendants 

Jit  Mai 

2503 

Jal  N arain  Bhargava  and 

Pal  Singh  to 

2532  to 

his  descendants 

Bhagwant  Kohi 

...  3097 

Sundarpal  Bhargava  ... 

Raja  Bir  Bikramajit ... 

...  3110 

Indarpil  Bhargava  and 

Samandarpil  Jogi  to  ... 

135  to 

his  descendants 

Bikrampal 

355 

298  a.  n. 

Jaideva  Bhargava  and 

Tilok  Chand  to 

3G7  to 

310  to 

his  descendants 

Kuar  Sain 

574 

517 

Indroman  Bhargava  and 

Hari  Sain  to 

579  to 

522  to 

his  descendants 

Jaipal 

983 

926 

Sheo  Narain  Bhargava  and 

Kaurpalto 

1000  to 

943  to 

his  descendants 

Pirthwi  Raj 

(Rai  Pithora) 

1199 

1141 
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Bharhi,  a tribe  which  claims  descent  from  Gaur  Brahmans,  and  observes 
the  same  ceremonies  as  they  do,  but  at  a wedding  performs  seven 
pheras  instead  of  four.  "Work  as  sculptors,  etc.  (Found  in  Gurgaon). 

Bharox,  fern.  Bhaboia,  s.  m.  one  who  attends  travellers  at  a hharo. 

Bharth,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shahpur. 

Dearth,  a RAjput  sept  found  in  Gujrdt,  descended  from  their  eponym. 

Bharwal,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Bhaewana,  (1)  a Muhammadan  Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mont- 
gomery ; (2)  a clan  of  the  Sidls,  descended  from  Bhairo. 

Bha^yar,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  fouixd  in  Amritsar. 

Beat,  see  under  Bhatt. 

Beate,  an  Ardii.i  and  Rdjput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsnr. 


Bhati,  see  Bdhti. 

Bhati,  a Jat,  Arain,  Gujar  and  Rajput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar, 
also  a Jdt  and  Rajput  clan  found  in  Multdn. 

Bhati  a tribe  of  Hindu  Rdjputs,  chiefly  interesting  as  being  the  ancestors 
of  the  Bhatti  Rdjputs  and  the  Sidhu  Barar  Jdts,  as  the  following  table 
shows  : — 

BHATI,  BROTHER  OF  SUNRIJA. 



r 


Jaisal. 

Hindu  Bhitfs. 


r — 

Batera. 

Sidhu  Bar&r 
Jats, 


Dusal. 

Junh£r  or  J£itnraf 

j 


Achal 

r - 

Barsi. 


Bhatti  Rajputs. 


Rajpal. 

Wattu  Rajputs. 


[Fagan — Hissar  Gazetteer,  pp.  124,  127—129.] 

Bhatia. — A caste  originally  from  the  country  round  Delhi  but  more  recently 
from  Bhatner  and  the  Rajputana  desert,  and  claiming  to  be  Rajputs 
of  Yadubansi  race,  one  branch  of  which  became  rulers  of  Jaisalmir 
while  the  other  took  to  commercial  pursuits.  The  name  would  seem 
to  show  that  they  were  Bhatis  (Bhatti  in  the  Punjab)  ; but  be  that 
as  it  may,  their  Rajput  origin  seems  to  be  unquestioned.  They  are 
numerous  in  Sind  and  Guzerat  where  they  appear  to  form  the  leading 
mercantile  element,  and  to  hold  the  place  which  the  Aroras  occupy 
higher  up  the  Indus.  They  have  spread  into  the  Punjdb  along  the 
lower  valleys  of  the  Indus  and  Sutlej,  and  up  the  whole  length  of  the 
Chen&b  as  high  as  its  debouchure  into  the  plains,  being  indeed  most 
numerous  in  Sialknt  and  Gujr&t.  In  these  Provinces  however  they 
occupy  an  inferior  position,  both  in  a social  and  in  a mercantile  sense. 
They  stand  distinctly  below  the  Khatri  and  perhaps  below  the  Arora, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  petty  shop-keeping,  though  the 
Bhatias  of  Dera  IsmaMl  Khan  are  described  as  belonging  to  a ‘ widely 
spread  and  enterprising  mercantile  community/  They  are  often 
supposed  to  be  Khatris,  are  very  strict  Hindus — lar  more  so  than  the 
other  trading  classes  of  the  Western  Punjab— eschewing  meat  and 
liquor.  They  do  not  practise  widow-marriage. 


Jl 
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The  Bhatia  caste  has  84*  sections,  called  mukhs,  divided  into  two 
groups  thus — 


Gkodp  I. — Bari — 

Sections.  Status 

Sections. 

1.  Babla  ^ \ 

7.  Gandhi. 

2.  Dhagga  > Dhdighar . 1 

8.  Chachra. 

3.  Anda  ) ) Charghar. 

9.  Chabak. 

4.  Baldha  \ 

10.  Kan  dal. 

5.  JdiWa 

11.  Ghanghal. 

6.  Soni 

12.  Kore. 

Both  Bal&ha  and  J&wa  claim  to  be  charghar.  All  the  above  sections 
are  of  Bar£ghar  status.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  that 
dhdighar  may  not  give  daughters  to  any  but  dhdighar  > though  thoy  may 
take  from  charghar  and  so  on.  A breach  of  this  rule  involves  degrad- 
ation and  hence  the  same  section  may  be  both  dhdighar  and  charghar . 

Group  II. — Bunjabi,  which  comprises  the  remaining  sectionst  such 
as  Baila,  Chot&k,  Dholia  and  Naida. 

There  are  no  territorial  groups,  but  the  orthodox  idea  among  the 
old  men  is  that  daughters  should  be  given  to  the  Western  Bhdtids 
of  Shdlipur,  Jhelum  aud  Dera  IsmaTl  Khan  as  they  are  of  superior 
status  to  those  in  Gujr&t,  while  the  Eastern  Bluiti&s  of  Si&lkot  and 
Gujr&nw&la  are  considered  inferior  and  wives  are  taken  from  them. 


It 

SijwAla. 

Gandhi. 

Chachra 

Wadoja. 

Dhagga. 


should,  however,  be  noted  that  in  Bahdwalpur  these  groups 

appear  to  be  unknown,  but  of  the 
b?b'a-  sections  given  in  the  margin  the 

R^rakh'a.  Sijwala  is  the  highest  and  the  Rilla 

Challhar.  the  lowest.  The  Bh&ticLs  have  a 

ftiUa-  proverb  ‘ dhan  di  wadi  ai  ’ or 

-tu‘  ‘ wealth  is  greatness.'’  In  Bahawal- 

rectangular  hawelis,  each  comprising  30  or  40 


( Sip. 

( An*Sip. 


pur,  they  live  in  large 
houses. 


1.  Rai  Gijaria,  from 

2.  Rao  Haria,  from  Rai  Hari  Singh,  a 
bhagat , 

3.  Rao  Sapat,  from  S4pt&,  a village  of 
Mar  war,  the  home  of  BimA,  a Bh&tf.  The 
Bhatis  of  S4pta  were  great  devotees  of 
Devi  and  as  such  held  in  great  respect. 

4.  Rao  Paral- sauna,  ‘ the  sept  of  the  five 
heroes/  Jasaji,  Rawalji,  Nawal  Singh, 
Jodhraj  and  Bfr  Singh  who  fell  bravely- 
fighting  in  Jaisalmir.  Bahadar  Singh 
belonged  to  this  nakh.  —All  the  above 
nakhs  affect  Devi. 

5.  Rai  Ramay&.  Agai-raj,  brother  of 
Ram  Chandar  was  a great  bhagat  who 
was  ever  repeating  R£m’s  name. 

6.  Rai  Padamsi,  from  Padamsi  Bh&ti  who 
fell  bravely  fighting  in  battle.  lie  had 
a son  Udhe  Rai. 


7.  Rai  Pale j a,  from  Paleja  a village,  the 
home  of  Parma  Bhatf,  in  AUrw&r. 

8.  Rai  Ved  (Waid),  from  Man  Singh,  son 
of  Megh  Raj  Bhatf  who  was  skilled  in 
waidak  (physic):  all  the  Bhatis  who 
joined  him  became  Rai  by  sept. 

9.  Rai  Surya,  from  Sura  Bhatf  who  fell 
in  battle. 

10.  Rai  Ditya,  from  Duta  a village,  tho 
home  of  Arjan  Bh4tf,  a bhagat  of  Devi. 

11.  Rai  Gokal  Gandi,  from  Gokal  G4ndf 
of  M ultin  under  whom  served  Nawal,  son 
of  Rawal  Bhatf.  R&wal  fell  in  battle. 

12.  Rai  G&d&,  from  G£da  BhAti,  a bhagat 
of  Ilanuman. 

13.  Rai  Nae  G£ndf,  from  Megh  RA j,  son 
of  Jodh  Raj.  Megh  Raj  opened  a shop 
at  Bahawalpur,  and  was  known  as  Niva 
Gdndi. 


* An  85th  is  also  named  below. 

t There  is  also  a lower  group  called  Gand,  tho  offspring  of  Bh£ti£s  married  to  Arora 
women  or  of  widow  remarriages.  The  Pushkama  Brahman  is  their  parohit , 
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14.  Rai  Midia,  from  Hedi  a village,  the 
home  of  Kumbha  Bhati,  who  fell  in 
battle.  He  had  a son  Oga,  who  was  a 
servant  of  Bahadar  Ali,  Nawab. 

15.  Rai  Chhachia,  from  chhe  (six).  Six 
families  joined  Desa  Bhati. 

16.  Rai  Bablla,  from  Bablla,  son  of  Jodha 
Bhati,  of  Nigu  village. 

17.  Rai  Panchal,  from  Panchalpuri,  the 
home  of  Rai  Bhfm. 

18.  Rai  Gulgula,  from  Gulgula  Bh4ti  who 
was  killed  in  battle.  He  had  a son  Man 
Singh. 

19.  Rai  Subra,  from  Subra,  the  name  of  a 
baithak * of  Bhatis. 

20.  Rai  Nagra,  from  Nagra,  a village  in 
Marwar. 

21.  Rai  Saraki,  from  Nawal  Saraki,  the 
name  of  those  who  sided  with  Nawal 
Singht  in  a dispute  about  some  custom 
which  the  Qazi  decided  in  his  favour. 

22.  Rai  Soni,  from  Son  a village,  whose 
spokesman  was  Ratan  Rai  Bhati. 

23.  Rai  Sopla,  from  Bhopat  Singh  Bhati. 

24.  Rai  Jia,  from  Jia  Bhati  who  display- 
ed great  courage  in  the  afmy. 

25.  Rai  Mogia,  from  Mogia  Bhati  who  fell 
fighting. 

26.  Rai  Dhadha,  from  Dhadhalu,  a village 
of  the  That!  country. 

27.  Rai  Rika,  from  Rika  Bhati,  who  fell 
fighting.  He  had  a son  Gass  a. 

28.  Rai  Jidhan,  from  Jidhan  Bhati,  who 
was  a great  cultivator. 

29.  Rai  Kothia,  from  Kothiar,  a village. 

30.  Rai  Kotha,  from  Kothapur,  a village. 

31.  Rai  Dhawan,  from  Dhawan  Rai,  who 
was  famed  for  his  generosity.  He  had  a 
son  Megha. 

32.  Rai  Devla,  from  a famous  Deval  Bhati, 
who  lived  in  the  village  of  Ganth. 

33.  Rai  Jia,  from  Jia  Chidak,  a cultivator, 
who  lived  in  the  Marwar  Thati. 

34.  Rai  Baura,  from  Baura,  a village  in 
the  Thatf. 

35.  Rai  Dhage,  from  Dhaga  Bhati,  who 
fell  bravely  in  battle. 

36.  Rai  Kandhya,  from  Shuja  Bh£ti,  who 
though  his  forehead  was  split  in  the  Jai- 
salmir  war,  yet  his  trunk  fought  on  for 
a long  while. 

37.  Rai  Rathia,  from  R&thia  Bhati,  of 
Ratnar,  a village  in  the  Thati  of  Marwar. 
He  was  famous  for  his  hospitality. 

38.  Rai  Kajrid,  from  Kajarya,  a village 
towards  Mult4n  where  Man  Singh  mukhia 
lived.  He  had  seven  sons,  all  called 
mukhias. 

39.  Rai  Sijwala,  who  were  proficient  in 
archery. 

40.  Rai  Jabali,  from  Jabala,  a village  in 
Sindh. 

41.  Rai  Malan,  from  Malan,  a family  of 
Gogla  village,  whose  members  knew  an- 
tidotes to  poisons. 


Rai  Dhaba,  from  Dhaba  mukhia  of 
Rori  village,  who  raised  camels  there. 

Rai  Dhiran,  from  Dhiran  Bhati,  who 
fell  in  battle.  He  had  a son  Udhe  Rai. 

Rai  Bhagta,  from  Bhagtanand  Bhati, 
who  showed  great  valour  in  the  Jaisalmir 
war. 

45.  Rai  Bira,  from  Bira  Bhati,  who  showed 
great  valour  in  battle.  He  was  a bhagat 
of  Devi. 

46.  Rai  Thula,  from  Thula,  a village  of  the 
Thati. 

47.  Rai  Sodhaya,  from  Sodha,  a caste, 
Singh  Mai  Bhati  having  married  the 
daughter  of  a Sodhi  R&jput. 

48.  Rai  Bur£,  from  Bura  Bhati  of  Bakhar 
village. 

49.  Rai  Muchha,  from  Arjan  Bhati,  who 
was  nicknamed  Arjan  Muchha,  as  he  had 
long  moustaches.  He  was  a bhagat  of 
Jasra  Devi,  and  wore  the  5 kes . 

50.  Rai  Tamboli,  from  Nanda  and  Niga, 
tambolis  (betelnut- sellers).  They  were 
bhagats  of  Shiva. 

51.  Rai  Thikar. 

52.  Rai  Bisnaw,  from  Bisanwant  Bhati, 
who  was  a man  of  great  good  furtune. 
He  had  4 sons.  All  the  members  of  this 
family  specially  worshipped  Ram  Chandr 
and  in  one  year  107  sons  used  to  be  born 
to  it. 

53.  Rai  Bhudria,  from  Bhudar,  a Bhati. 

54.  Rai  Indhar,  from  Indhar,  a branch  of 
the  Bhatis. 

55.  Rai  Dhadha l,  from  Dhadhala  village, 
the  home  of  Rama  Bhati 

56.  Rai  Beg  Chandr,  from  Bega  and  Chan- 
da, Bhatis,  who  were  customs  collectors. 

57.  Rai  Bipal,  from  Bipal,  the  residence  of 
Kunbha  and  Kana,  Bhatis. 

58.  Rai  Potha,  from  the  brothers  Potha, 
Parmi  and  Naga,  Bhatis. 

59.  Rai  Premia,  from  Prema  and  Parma, 
Bhati  Rajputs  of  Rasa  village. 

60.  Rai  Purdhaga,  from  Puradh,  a yagJ 
performed  by  Kana  and  Kumbha,  Bhatis, 
who  were  followers  of  Guru  N4nak. 

61.  Rai  Madhr&,  from  Madhra  Bhati,  a 
servant  of  a Khin  at  Multan,  who  gave 
much  in  alms. 

62.  Rai  Pharas  G£ndi,  from  Pharas,  the 
name  of  Jiti  Mai,  Bhati,  who  had  transac- 
tions with  Maujud  Khan  in  Multan.  He 
had  perfumes,  oil  and  attar. 

63.  Rai  Puri  Gandi,  from  Pare,  a Bhiti, 
performer  of  Raipul. 

64  Rai  Jujar  Gandi  from  Jujar  village, 
the  residence  of  Ajit  Singh  and  Ranphi, 
Bhatis,  who  sold  perfumes. 

65.  Rai  Panwar,  from  Panwar,  a branch  of 
the  Bhatf. 

66.  Rai  Prema  Siij,  from  Prema  and  Suj&, 
the  sons  of  Gondha,  Bhati. 

67.  Rai  Raj£,  from  Raja,  a village  in 
M4rwar. 


42. 
1 

43. 
44 


* A room  or  building  where  male  visitors  are  received. 

t Not  apparently  the  Nawal  Singh  of  No.  11.  This  Nawal  Singh  was  in  the  employ  of 
one  Qutb  Khan. 


Bha  tia  n i—Bha  tr  d. 
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68.  Rai  Parjia,  from Parja,  a caste.  Rasan, 
son  of  Bhim  Singh,  Bhatt,  in  a fight  with 
robbers  killed  100  of  them,  while  on 
his  side  only  two  of  his  5 sons  and  6 
Bh4tfs  fell. 

69.  Rai  Kupwar,  from  Kapura,  a Bhatf, 
who  attained  a great  age. 

70.  Rai  Dhadar,  from  Dhadar,  a village 
in  the  Punjab. 

71.  Rai  Kartarya,  from  Kartary 4,  the 
family  name  of  one  Kan4  Bhati. 

72.  Rai  Gogla. 

73.  Rai  Kukar,  from  Kukar,  a village  in 
the  Punjab. 

74.  Rai  MulUni,  from  Multan  where  Jodu 
Rai,  a Bhati  clothier  and  his  family  lived. 

75.  Rai  Cham  a ja,  from  Chamuja,  a village. 

76.  Rai  Dhiya,  from  Dhiya,  a village. 

77.  Rai  Karan  Gota,  from  Kama,  Bhdtf, 
who  was  called  Kama  after  his  gotar. 
Two  of  them,  Mul  Raj  and  Megh  Raj, 
served  with  distinction  under  the  Nawab 
of  Bahawalpur. 


78.  Rai  Nisat,  from  sat  (juice)  because 
Samun  and  Ramun  extracted  juice  from 
wheat  and  made  halwd  of  it. 

79.  Rai  Udesf,  from  Udho  Rai,  the  elder 
son  of  Parma.  Bhatf.  He  had  a bitter 
feud  with  his  younger  brother. 

80.  Rai  Budhfya,  Bhoj  Raj,  Bh4tf,  did 
Badh  Pal’s  'work,  had  camels  and  hired 
them. 

81.  Rai  Bal4i,  from  Balaya-kar,  a village 
in  the  Punjab  which  was  the  home  of 
Bhan,  son  of  Bhoj  R4j. 

82.  Rai  Pawar,  from  Pawri  village,  the 
home  of  Preman  and  Parmin. 

83.  Rai  Kfna,  from  Kina  (enmity).  The 
family  of  Mus4  destroyed  their  enemy. 

84.  Rai  K4zia,  from  K4zi.  Ir  Mai,  Bhatf, 
who  worked  as  a clerk  under  a kdzl  of 
Bahawalpur. 

85.  Rai  Mota,  from  Moti,  daughter  of  Naru 
Mai  Soh4na,  a resident  of  Multan. 


Bhatiani,  a donkey  owner  in  Dera  Gh6zi  Khan,  who  also  bakes  bread 
while  his  womenfolk  act  as  mid  wives.  Said  to  be  connected  with  the 
Kab&rs  and  Kumh&rs. 


Bhati-dar,  one  on  whom  land  is  bestowed  as  bhati , i.e,,  a rent-free  grant  of 
land  given  to  a Brahman  o v jdgir  by  a ruler. 

Bhati  Wad,  a tribe  of  J&ts  found  in  SiAlkot  which  claims  Solar  Rdjput 
descent  and  originated  in  Ajudhia  whence  its  eponym  migrated  to 
Amritsar,  where  it  is  also  fouud  as  a Jdt  (agricultural)  clan. 

Bhat^la. — Like  the  Manidr,  Banjdra  and  others  the  Bhdtrd  is  a pedlar. 
He  claims  Brahman  origin,  and  his  traditious  say  that  one  Mddho 
Mai,  a Brahman  rishi,  a singer  and  a poet,  once  loved  and  wedded 
Kdm  Kundala,  a dancing  girl.  From  this  pair  are  descended  the 
Madhwas  or  Bhdtras,*  The  latter  word  appears  to  be  a diminutive 
of  the  Sanskrit  bhatta , a bard.  However  this  may  be,  a curious 
legend  accounts  for  the  BhAtrAs*  location  in  the  Punjdb  and  their 
conversion  to  Sikhism.  Madho  was  born  and  died  in  Ceylon, T but 
in  the  reigu  of  Babar,  Guru  NAnak  visited  that  island,  and  there 
made  a disciple  of  Changa  Bhatra,  a descendant  of  Mddho.  The 
Adi  Granth  records  that  20  maunds  of  salt  a day  were  required  for 
Ghanga’s  numerous  followers,  many  of  whom  were  converted  to 
Sikhism  and  followed  Guru  NAnak  back  to  India. 


The  M&dhwdiS,  however,  did  not  at  first  settle  in  the  Punjab. 
Originally  they  were  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  Dadra  Des,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  in  the  Bijnor  District  of  the  United 
•Provinces,  whero  many  of  them  are  banjdras  or  pedlars  by  trade, 
some  hawking  cheap  ornaments  for  women,  others  so-called  Vedic 
medicines.!  Thence  they  migrated  into  Hoshi&rpur  and  Sidlkot,  but 


* This  tradition  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  Mah4bharata  and  Singh  isan  Batfsi.  In  a 
parwana  of  Maharaja  Ranjft  Singh  of  7th  Asauj,  1866  Sambat,  and  now  in  the  possession 
of  a Bhatra  of  Dh&riw&l,  the  Madhwas  were  exempted  from  the  grazing  tax. 

t A Sikh  temple,  known  as  Dora  Baba,  was  built  in  Ceylon  to  the  Guru’s  memory  at  the 
Madhw4s’  original  home. 

i Gullible  patients  are  made  to  sign  bonds  for  Rs.  50  or  so,  as  the  Bhatra’s  feo> 
if  they  recover. 
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they  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  great  towns  and  places  of  pilgrim- 
age all  over  India.  In  Hoshiarpur  the  Bhdtr&s  are  virtually  all  Sikhs 
(though  children  under  12  have  their  heads  shaved)  and  here  they 
pose  as  magicians,  foretelling  the  future  by  gazing  into  a cup  of  oil. 
Thence  they  mainly  frequent  the  Kdngra  District.  In  Sialkot  a moiety 
are  true  Sikhs,  observing  all  the  Sikh  customs,  and  often  posing  as 
gurus , Akdlis  or  Nihangs  when  on  their  wanderings.* * * §  They  prey  on  the 
credulity  of  the  people  by  astrology.  The  other  moiety  are  j at  ad  harts , 
but  smoke,  and  generally  assume  the  characteristic  garb  of  the 
Udasis,  pretending  to  be  emissaries  of  certain  temples  and  col- 
lecting subscriptions  for  them.  After  the  Diwdli  the  Bh&trds  set 
out  on  their  tours,  returning  at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy 
season.  They  travel  in  gangs  generally  of  half-a-dozen  or  so,  and 
the  Sikhs  are  occasionally  accompanied  by  their  wives  and 
daughters,  for  whose  marriages  they  collect  subscriptions.  Various 
forms  of  swindling  are  practised  by  them  and  they  earn  large 
sums  which  they  promptly  squander  on  drink  and  gambling. 
Besides  hawking  small  hardware  for  sale  they  pierce  children’s  noses 
and  ears  for  rings, t like  the  Ramdiya  of  the  eastern  districts.  . 


The  Bhdtrds’  claim  to  Brahminical  origin  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  they  wear  the  janeo  and  tilah , and  even  at  eclipses  receive 
certain  offerings,  while  standing  in  water,  from  each  and  every  caste. 
They  also  practise  palmistry  ( rekha ).  Other  castes  call  them  harar- 

popo  or  Thags,  and  the  higher  Brahman  groups  disown  them. 
Probably  they  are  a branch  of  the  Pakauts. 

The  Bhdtras  have  22  gots , of  which  13  are  found  in  Sialkot,  viz.  • 


Bhains. 

Gamf. 

Kasha. 

Bhattf. 

Gojra. 

Lande. 

Bhotiw£l. 

Kag. 

Lar. 

Digwa. 

Lohi. 

Rathor. 

Rod. 


Bhatt,  fern.  Bhatten,  Bhattni,  Bhdtni,  Bbatani : dim.  Bhatetd : fern. 
Bhateti,  the  son  or  daughter  of  a Bhatt : also,  contemptuously,  any 
one  of  that  caste.  The  Panjdbi  form  is  Bhatt,  but  it  is  very  commonly 
pronounced  Bhdt,  especially  in  the  Hills. 

The  organisation  of  the  Hindu  Bhdts  almost  baffles  description,  so 
fluid  are  its  intricacies. 


In  Hissar  are  found  two  sub-castes,  Brahm  and  a few  Rdj.  The 
former  are  clients  of  the  MahdjansJ,  performing  certain  functions  for 
them  at  weddings,  &c.§  ; they  wear  the  jaiieo,  avoid  widow  marriage, 
and  only  eat  food  cooked  by  a Gaur  Brahman  ||,  while  the  Rdj  are  land- 
holders and  cultivators,  receiving  dues  at  Jdt  weddings. 

The  Brahm,  Brahma  or  Brahmi  Bhdts  are  very  widely  spread,  and 
always  appear  to  stand  higher  than  the  other  sub-castes  or  groups, 
which  vary  from  place  to  place.  Thus  in  Rohtak  the  other  groups  are 


* Recently,  however,  some  of  them  have  taken  to  disguising  themselves  as  Battagi 
&adhus.  Others,  of  Daska,  make  an  indelible  mark  on  their  necks  and  call  themselves 
Hosaini  Brahmans,  collecting  alms  from  Muhammadans, 

t See  p.  268  of  Punjab  Manufactures  for  the  implements  used. 

% And  also  of  the  Brahmans  in  Rohtak. 

§ They  sing  kabits  in  public  when  the  bridegroom  first  sets  out  for  his  father-in-law's 
house,  receiving  a rupee  as  their  fee  on  this  occasion  and  also  at  the  kaj  of  an  old  man. 

||  Or  Aggarwal  Hahajans  in  Bohtak. 


l/bc  K C ^ u/  ~ 
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three  in  number,  viz.,  Jagrgd  or  Tappawdr/* * * §  Ch^rant,  and  a fourth 
class,  to  which  belonged  Ud£  Bhdt.J  The  Jaggds  comprise  the  Bharia, 
Roria,  Shakkarw&l£,  Solanki  and  other  gots. 

In  Gurg&on  on  the  other  hand  the  Bh&t  or  Rai,  as  he  is  called,  is  de- 
scribed as  a Mirdsi,  and  is  divided  into  four  clas6es§  ; — 

T ( I.  Brahm  Rai,  Bhdts  of  the  Brahmans. 

\ 2.  Bero  (Baro)  Rai,  of  the  Rajputs. 

TT  r 3.  Rdj  Rai,  who  eat  fiesh  and  drink  liquor. 

1 (4.  Jag£,  or  genealogists  : of  whom  I is  superior  to  II. |] 

The  Brahm  group  then  extends  right  across  the  south  of  the  Punjab 
into  Multan,  Dera  GMzi  Kh&n,  Dera  IsmaMl,  Mhlnw^li  and  even  Bannu  * 
the  group  below  them  being  called  Kdtimar.U 

On  the  other  hand  in  Multdn  the  Brahm  Bhdts  are  said  to  be  divided 
into  four  classes  : — 


Chandi  Dds.  I Mahal. 

Jangd  Bhambd,.  | Sutrak. 

This  group  is  also  called  Vateshar  and  regards  itself  as  Bahrf  or 
superior,  while  the  Bunjdhis,  who  are  not  recognised  as  Brahm  Bh&ts, 
comprise  the  following  gots: — 


Agan-hotrf.** 
Cliandan. 
Dharor. 
Ghanghar.** 
Guru  Dat, 


Lakhnauri. 

Manjhor. 

Palsihar. 

Pali  Palsihar. 


Dehi  Palsihar. 
Shenor. 

Sipal. 

Sugerlu. 


The  real  grouping  in  Multan  however  appears  to  be  into  four  func- 
tional groups,  viz.  : — 

1.  Brahm,  eulogists  and  genealogists. 


2.  Vartishar,  who  live  upon  dues  payable  at  weddings  and  funerals 
for  their  services.  At  weddings  they  summon  the  brotherhood,  and  so 
on.  At  deaths  they  notify  its  members,  and  also  procure'  certain 


* Jaggi,  so  called  because  they  rise  early  and  seated  on  their  patrons  roof  recite  hie? 
genealogy.  Tappawar  is  not  explained, 

f Charan,  a wanderer,  pilgrim : singer,  dancer : Platts,  sub  voce. 

1 But  another  account  says  the  Bhats  include  the  following  classes Brahm  (the  onlv  one 
found  in  Rohtak),  Jagga,  Raj  and  Charan,  (already  mentioned  1,  together  with  the  Ainni 
and  Garara.  ° 

§ Apparently  sub-castes  : if  not,  I and  II  each  form  a sub-casto.  But  it  is  also  said  that 
the  rnira rt»  of  the  Kijputs  are  called  Kana  or  Ucharn  Bhats,  the  Rinas  being  storv  tellers 
and  eulogists,  as  well  as  genealogists.  And  yet  another  account  divides  the  lihats  into  four 
classes  :-(l  i Rai  Bha£  or  ‘ meistersingers,’  (2 1 Ranas  “ heralds  ” who  used  to  act  as  envoys 
as  we  1 as  encourage  the  fighting  men  by  their  singing  of  legends,  (3)  Kathaks  or  musicians’ 
and  (4)  Jagas  or  genealogists  and  story- tellers.  * 

The  following  kubit  from  Gurgion  describes  the  superiority  of  the  Rai  Bh£ts  •— 

Ramin  That , Ramin  Bhatt , Ramin  Bhaunra , Ramin  Bhdgi 
Ramin  Hr  Betal , Ramin  jangal  ke  jogi , 

Kapra  pharen  mang  Jcarar  bandh  mandar  arent 
Betdl  kahen  Bikram  suno  dev  dan  kirat  karen 

||  The  Bhat  jots  are  :-Bimblan,  Bhardwaj,  Chand  Bardai,  Chandiin,  Kalia,  llirchal  Sair 
Tind  and  Sodhian.  ’ 

I But  according  to  an  account  from  Multan  the  groups  are  four,  vh  —Brahm  Var(P»h 
war,  Chandisar  and  Kutichar,  each  with  functions  of  its  own.  ' ’ artefh' 

“ These  two  9o(s  are  by  some  classed  as  Brahm,  in  other  words  some  of  their  Berniers 
are  of  Brahm  status,  others  only  of  Bunjihl  rank, 
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articles  for  the  corpse.  At  funerals  their  females  take  part  in  the 
sidpd  (mourning),  being  paid  annas  2 per  day.  At  a girl's  wedding  they 
get  Be.  1-8,  but  at  a boy's  only  Re.  1,  the  sum  which  they  also  get 
at  a funeral.  Their  perquisite  on  other  occasions  is  called  vel  badhdi. 

3.  The  Chandisar  live  in  the  villages  and  live  by  begging.  The 
K&tim&rs  who  used  to  be  numerous  in  Mult&n,  are  an  off-shoot  of 
this  branch. 

4.  The  Kutichar  are  vagrant  beggars. 

Accounts  from  MiAnw&ll,  in  which  District  the  Bh&ts  are  very  few 
in  number,  give  a threefold  division  of  the  caste,  as  follows  : — 

T f i,  Brahmi.  I TT  ( ii.  K&tim&r  or  Sheni  Khel. 

1 1 ii.  KhosM.  I (in*  Baddu. 

I performs  ceremonies : II  does  not,  though  at  weddings  the  Kdtim&r 
sing  songs  of  congratulation.  The  Baddu  is  virtually  an  out-caste.* 

A second  account  points  to  the  fact  that  the  Bhdts  derive  their  origin 
from  the  Pushkarnd,  Brahmans  as  well  as  from  the  SArsut,  and  says  the 
Pushkarnd  Bhdt  are  equal  in  status  to  the  Sdrsufc,t  though  the  status 
of  the  sections  varies,  and  a family  whose  widows  marry  outside  the 
brotherhood  is  looked  down  upon. 

Lastly  a third  account  gives  the  old  functional  groups  : the  out  who 
sing  songs  and  recite  chronicles  ‘ in  the  afternoon  ; theMdgadh,  who 
keep  pedigrees  of  kings,  and  recount  their  deeds  : the  Windij&n,  who 
teach  princes  ; and  the  Bh&t  or  Jagak§  who  sang  songs  in  the  early 
morning  hours  to  awaken  the  king.  Yet  this  same  account  divides  the 
Bh&ts  into  Brahms  and  KAtim&rs. 

In  Mult&n,  tahsil  Shuj£b&d,  only  the  Brahrn  and  K&timd-r  groups  are 
known.  The  former  comprises  7 gots : Chandi  D&s,  Mabel,  Sutrak, 
Changar,  Paisa,  Chandaria,  and  Charm  an,  all  of  which  are  said  to  be 
S£rsut  gots  and  intermarry.  The  K&tim&rs,  also  said  to  be  S&rsuts, 
form  a distinct  sub-caste.  They  have,  as  a rule,  no  clients,  and  live 
by  blackmail,  but  in  Shuj&b&d  itself  they  receive  fixed  dues  (from  one 
to  four  annas  a head  at  weddings).  They  still  compose  habits  which 
the  Brahrn  Bhd,ts  do  not. 

In  the  accounts  from  Karn&l,  Pati&l£  and  Kapurthald|]  allusion  is 


* The  Baddu  takes  alms  from  Muhammadans,  which  other  Bhats  will  not  do.  No  other 
will  eat  with  him,  yet  he  wears  the  janeo.  His  corpse  is  not  burnt  like  a Hindu’s,  but  is  cast 
into  a stream.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  further  particulars  of  this  interesting  group  are 
given. 

t It  is  said  that  the  gots  are  : — 

f Chandi  Das, 


Sabsut 


/ Panian. 

) Josi. 

1 Asur. 

(.  Ghangar. 


1 Ganahor.  i r 

j Harar  Rai.  ' Pushkabna 

j Hatiara 
| Kdtimdr'  ? 

(Thor,  etc. 

J Just  as  the  Jaggi  have  a stated  time  for  their  recitations  : see  above. 

§ Not  to  be  confused  with  the  Jajik,  who  in  Dera  Gh&zi  Khan  is  a sewer  of  shrouds : see 

infra . 

||  In  Kapurthala  to  the  Stit  is  assigned  the  duty  of  reciting  verses  from  the  Purans  : and 
to  the  Magadh  that  of  eulogising  the  Surajbans,  Chandrbans,  etc.,  while  to  the  Yandijan  is 
allotted  the  recitation  of  chronicles,  and  eulogising  Peo,  rilchi,  pitar  and  Hati  kinondan, 
whence  they  are  designated  Kabishars  or  bards.  The  latter  also  announce  betrothals,  set 
forth  the  dowry  at  weddings,  and  so  on. 


The  Bhdt  groups. 
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made  to  an  older  and  apparently  extinct  organisation  of  the  Bhdt  caste 
into  three  main  groups,  viz. : — 

1.  Sut,  reciters  of  myths. 

2.  Mdgadhs,  chroniclers. 

3.  Vandis,  or  Vandijan,  who  acted  as  advisers  to  Rdjds  and  as 
poets  laureate. 

The  Vandis  alone  are  found  in  Patidld  where  they  are  known  as 
Brahmd  Bhdts  or  Brahmd  Rais.  They  wear  the  j anno  and  retain  their 
Brahminical  gotras  such  as  Konsal  (in  Kapurthald),  Bhardwdj,  etc. 


In  their  internal  grouping  the  Brahin  Bhdts  imitate  the  Khatri 
organisation,  having  two  groups  as  follows  : — 


I. — Bari,  or  the  12  gots. 


1.  Gun  deo. 

4.  Lakhau  Sain. 

7.  Bhdrdmal. 

2.  Katana. 

5.  Dhur. 

8.  Tdliu. 

3.  Pangan. 

fi.  Bisbel  or -wel. 

9.  Kalian. 

10.  Phdg. 

1 1 . Chandi  dds. 

12.  Dhiran. 


and  of  these  numbers  1 — 6 form  a JDhdighar  group,  which  avoids  only 
one  got  in  marriage,  (as  indeed  does  the  whole  Bdri  group,  apparently) 
whereas  the  Bunjdhis  avoid  four.  This  latter  group  includes  the 
following  gots  : — 

Bhulddia.  i Manohia.  I Suridn.  | Tuhdnia,  etc. 

Malaunia.  | Saroha.  I Tetia.  I 


On  the  other  hand  in  Shdhpnr  the  Bhdt  are  divided  into  Bunjdhis 
and  Khokhars,  the  latter  suggesting  the  Khokharain  group  of  the 
Khatris,  thus  : — 

Section.  Gotra. 


I.— Bonjahis. 


II. —Khokhars. 


f Ayupotri. 

| Dherru. 

Jandidds. 

I Mdhal. 

^Rai  Pdl. 
^Sigarre. 

J Nadhipotre. 
Apat. 

^Jain. 


Bhdrdwdj. 

jj 

Koshal. 


» 


a 

Kushab. 

Bhdrdwdj. 

Bdlash. 

Yashist. 


Of  these  the  Jain  section  will  intermarry  with  any  other,  but 
from  the  above  notes  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  Bhdts  are 
simply  an  offshoot  of  the  Brahmans,  being  differentiated  from  them 
by  function.  And  to  explain  their  origin  various  legends  have  been 
invented.  One  is  that  when  Janmeja  celebrated  a sacrifice  he  sum- 
moned the  Gaur  Brahmans  and  tricked  one  of  them  into  accepting  an 
offering  of  a diamond  by  concealing  it  in  some  pan . This  Brahman 
became  a Bhdt.  Another,  to  whom  Janmeja  offered  a gift,  refused  it 
and  became  a Taggd,  Another  is  that  Shiva  was  celebrating  the 
marriage  of  his  son,  and  giving  alms  to  Jogis,  Jangams,  Sanidsis  and 
Suthrds,  who  received  them  with  a good  grace.  Thereupon  the  god 
asked  if  any  would  constrain  him  to  give  alms,  and  a drop  of  sweat 
falling  from  his  brows  to  the  ground  the  first  Bhdt  sprang  from 
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it,  with  a kalar  in  his  hands,  and  uttered  a kabit  which  runs  : — “ 0 
goddess  Kfilik&,  give  the  Bb&t  a katdr  whose  sight  will  cause  a close- 
fisted  man  (shum)  to  flee.  Let  the  Bh&t  cleave  him  from  head  to  foot 
with  his  katdr.”  Shiva  replied  : — “0  Betal  Rai,  Bhfit,  I would  have 
given  you  the  kingdom  of  the  whole  world  had  you  not  appeared  thus. 
Now  I grant  you  great  influence  and  all  will  be  terrified  at  your  voice, 
but  you  will  get  what  you  may/'  This  habit , obtained  from  a Bh&t, 
would  make  all  the  Bh&ts  professional  extortioners.  A third  tradition 
is  that  Brahm&  offered  gifts  to  Brahmans,  but  they  all  refused  it,  until 
one  of  their  sisters*  sons  accepted  it  and  thus  became  a Bh&t. 

Two  legends  from  the  Simla  hills  also  describe  the  origin  of  the 
Bhfits.  The  first  explains  how  they  acquired  the  power  of  reading 
men's  thoughts.  Under  R£j£  Bhoj,*  it  says,  lived  Kfill  D&s,  a famous 
Bh&t  who  held  that  a man  could  say  anything  he  wished  in  poetry, 
and  so  Kd.li,  the  goddess,  pleased  with  his  devotion,  conferred  on 
him  the  power  of  thought-reading.  The  other  legend  goes  further 
back,  and  describes  how  R&jfi  Jaswantt  had  a wise  counsellor  in  a 
woman  Khankdli.  Once  when  he  was  holding  his  court  at  Srinagar 
in  Garhw&l  the  Rdjd  of  Mdrw&r,  Jagdeo,  came  to  see  him  and  found 
him  and  Khankdli  in  council.  The  lady  veiled  her  face,  explaining 
that  as  a man  had  come  to  that  cowardly  court  she  could  not  show  her 
face  before  him.  This  reply  naturally  annoyed  Jaswant  who  declared 
he  would  give  her  10  times  as  much  as  Jagdeo  would  bestow.  Khankfili 
then  went  to  Jagdeo's  tent ; but  as  he  was  at  his  devotions  his  R£nl 
gave  her  a dish  full  of  gold  coins  and  gems  which  Kliankfili  refused  to 
accept,  as  she  could  take  no  alms  from  a woman.  When  the  Rfij £ 
came  she  presented  him  with  a rupee,  as  a nazr,  and  said  she  was  the 
wife  of  a Bh&t  and  had  come  to  demand  dan  (charity),  which  one  of 
R&jput  blood  could  not  refuse.  He  bade  her  ask  a favour,  and  she  de- 
manded his  head,  which  the  Rfij&  at  once  cut  off,  and  she  carried  it  in  a 
dish  to  R&jd  Jaswant.  Tauntingly  Jaswant  asked  what  she  had  got 
from  Jagdeo,  who  had  fled  from. his  own  kingdom  and  sought  a refuge 
with  himself.  In  reply  Khankdli  showed  him  the  head  and  demanded 
those  of  himself  and  his  9 sons  in  fulfilment  of  his  vow,  threatening  him 
with  the  ruin  of  his  kingdom  if  he  refused.  The  king's  sons,  his  queen, 
and  he  himself,  however,  all  declined  to  sacrifice  their  Jives  in  fulfilment 
of  the  R&j&'s  rash  promise. 

Kbank^li  then  returned  to  Jagdeo's  tent.  She  had  forbidden  his 
queen  to  burn  his  body  till  she  returned,  and  when  she  found  the  R&nl 
lamenting  over  his  corpse  she  restored  it  to  life  and  promised  him  the 
empire  of  all  India.  This  he  soon  achieved.  In  the  first  encounter 
Jaswant  was  overthrown  and  Jagdeo  seized  his  kingdom.  Gradually 
he  subdued  all  the  petty  chiefs  in  India,  compelling  them  to  pay 
6 annas  in  the  rupee  as  tribute.  From  Khank&li  and  Kdli  Dfis  the 
Bh&t  chain  descends. 

In  Sirmur  the  Bhfits  are  by  origin  Brahmans, J but  having  adopted 
karewa  they  lost  status  and  are  now  by  occupation  genealogists. 
Many,  too,  are  cultivators  and  trans*Giri  mairy  with  Kanets.  The 

+ Cf.  Legends  II,  p- 183. 
f See  Legends  of  the  Punjab  III,  pp.  242,  252. 

X There  is  a Wateshar  or  Bateshar  group  among  the  Brahmans  also. 


The  Muhammadan  Bhat. 
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Bhdts  of  N&han  retain  Brahman  customs,  but  those  of  the  interior  have 
adopted  those  of  the  Kanets.  With  the  Kanets  the  Bh&ts  furnish  the 
Dewds  or  priests  to  the  temples.  Trans-Giri  there  is  a sub-division  of 
the  Bhdts  called  Deti,  but  the  rest  of  the  Bhdts  do  not  intermarry  with 
them  and  they  are  inferior  to  the  other  groups. 


The  Muhammadan  Beats. 

The  Muhammadan  Bhdts  are  even  fewer  in  numbers  than  the  Hindu, 
and  far  less  elaborately  organised.  In  Hiss&r  they  date  their  con- 
version to  Alamgir's  reign,  and  still  continue  to  minister  to  Mahdjans 
and  other  Hindus  as  well  as  to  Mughals  and  Pirzddas,  but  Shaikhs 
only  fee  them  at  a daughter’s  wedding;  as  do  also  oilmen  and  weavers 
who  give  them  8 annas.  But  they  get  fees  on  the  birth  of  a son.  In 
Rohtak  they  have  only  three  sections,  Bijhdn.  Sil  Sahd  and  Gur  Deva, 
of  whom  the  latter  recite  genealogies  and  compose  songs. 


Their  patrons  are  Muhammadan  Rajputs  and  Hindu  Mahdjans,  and 
they  receive — 


Ceremony. 

Function. 

Fee. 

Girl’s  betrothal 

The  Bhat  women  sing  songs  and  chant 
habits. 

8 Mansurf  takas. 

Boy’s 

The  Bhat  women  sing  songs  and  also  the 
brotherhood. 

Re.  1 or  as.  8 with  takas. 

Girl’s  „ 

Women  sing  bandhdxva  

8 takas  for  each. 

Birth  of  a son 

Sing  congratulatory  songs  

Re.  1. 

At  weddings  when  the  dower  arrives  the  Bhats  read  out  the  list  of  articles  and  recite  the 
following  habit  ; — 

Zar  kisi  sone  gota  kinari  murassa  moti  kanchan  chhahbhari  hai , 

Kimkhdb  atlas  batvald  jhurm  lat  mehndi  moti  sut  pas  dhari  hai. 

Bhukan  ratub  hira  panna  jar  do  jarat  gird  men  chhuhare  sab  nar  kahin  khari  hai. 
Sundar  sohag  bhag  bhari  jaisi  khilli  phul  jhari  hai . 

In  Shdhpur  the  Muhammadan  Bhdts  are  divided  thus 


Section . 


Gotra . 


I. 


^Churdl. 

J Panj. 

Samit. 

^Gudrdl. 


Koshal. 

i > 


II.  Kaprdl,  which  is  said  to  bo  purely  endogamous  and  not  to 
marry  with  any  other  Bhat  under  pain  of  excommunication.  The 
other  four  sections  marry  inter  se. 


The  Bhat’s  functions. 

The  functions  of  the  Bhdt  differ  in  different  parts  of  these  Provinces. 
In  the  south-eastern  districts  he  is  not  eutrusted  with  any  religious 
functions  at  all.  Thus  in  Rohtak  the  Brahrn  Bhdls  merely  get 
annas  4 to  8 on  the  bridegroom's  departure  at  a wedding  ; and  the 
guests  at  a rich  man's  funeral  are  invited  through  a Bhdt,  who  receives 
Re.  I in  cash,  and  a turban  when  the  pagri  is  tied  round  the  heir's 
head*  A Bhd£  also  summons  the  kinsmen  to  witness  an  excommuni- 
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cation  or  a re-admission  into  caste,* * * §  As  we  go  westward,  however,  the 
J3h£t’s  functions  become  more  definite,  assuming  at  times  almost  a 
priestly  colour,  while  his  perquisites  are  correspondingly  larger  and  more 
certain.  Thus  in  Kapiirthal&  the  Brahm  Bh&t  sings  congratulatory 
songs  at  a betrothal,  at  the  saia  chitthi , at  a chhotd  tiha , or  marking 
of  the  bridegroom’s  forehead,  the  milni ,+  or  meeting  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  at  the  lawan  or  turins,  the  mittha  bhat  and  the  chirhani , 
receiving  a fee  of  annas  2 or  so,  together  with  other  rails. 


After  a death  the  BMt  remains  for  13  days  in  the  deceased’s  house 
and  helps  to  procure  what  is  required  ; at  a shant  he  gets  a rupee ; 
and  at  a such  he  gets  a similar  fee  with  certain  clothes  : — 


Ceremony. 

Function. 

Fee. 

f 

'(1)  Marriage  procession  ... 

Sing  Manglachdr  habits 

1 or  2 annas. 

; 

{2)  Pilra  

(3;  Dowry 

Ditto  

1 anna. 

Marriages 

Proclaim  publicly  the  presents  given 
as  the  dowry. 

4 annas. 

(4)  Warisui 

Carry  baskets  (chhabas)  of  dried 
fruits,  etc.,  to  the  bridegroom's 
father's  house,  and  chant  congra- 

i 

tulations  to  the  pair. 

i 

"(1)  Procession  to  the  funeral 
pyre. 

(i)  Sew  the  hafan% 

( ii ) Buy  what  is  necessary  for  the 

deceased’s  relatives. 

(Hi)  Sing  in  the  procession. 

2±  annas. 

£ 

(2)  Sidp a for  1st  four  days... 

A.  B hatnf  leads  the  mourning  of  the 
women  of  the  brotherhood. 

8 annas  or  a rupee. 

1 \ 

(3)  Dahaya 

On  the  tenth  day  the  Bhatnf  as- 

2  annas  and  2 sers  of 

o 1 

pS 

sembles  the  women  in  the  house  of 
the  deceased’s  heirs. 

wheat  flour. 

(4)  On  the  13th  day 

A Bhat  assembles  the  male  members 
of  the  brotherhood,  and  the  deceas- 
ed’s heir  is  proclaimed. 

1 anna. 

(5)  Dharm  shant 

l 

On  the  17th  day  the  shradh  is  per- 
formed. 

A meal  of  cooked  food. 

In  the  western  districts  the  Bh&trri  fulfils  the  duties  of  a professional 
mourner.  Thus  in  SMhpur  she  leads  the  mourning  by  the  women 
of  the  deceased’s  brotherhood  for  a fee  of  Re.  1,  and  in  Dera  Gh&zi 
Khdm  she  does  this  for  a wage  of  2£  annas  a day,  besides  what  the 
relatives  may  give  her. 

In  Kdmgra§  the  only  relic  of  the  BMt's  former  functions  is  the 
making  of  habits,  and  a proverb  runs : — Bhat  hi  bhet  habit,  i.e .,  a Bhdt 
will  always  make  a present  of  a habit . Like  the  parohit  and  the  barber 

* This  account  comes  from  the  Sampla  tahsfl  of  Rohtak.  Elsewhere  the  Bhdts  merely 
sing  congratulatory  songs  on  auspicious  occasions  for  a fee  of  four  double-pice,  raised  at 
weddings  to  Ke.  1-4-0. 

t They  sprinkle  the  red  coloured  water  on  the  white  garments  of  the  wedding  guests. 

% But  in  Dera  Ghazf  Khan  this  is  done  by  the  Jajik. 

§ This  is  the  account  from  Hamirpur.  In  Nurpur  tahsfl  Bhats  merely  visit  the  house  of  a 
newly  married  couple  and  receive  a small  fee,  earning  their  living  by  cultivation.  In 
Kangra  tahsil  they  sometimes  at  a wedding  get  a fee  called  durbhia , which  varies  from 
3 pies  to  2 annas : they  also  get  one  at  an  investiture  with  the  janeo , and  at  weddings  the 
girl’s  father  gives  his  Bhat  annas  2 and  some  cloth,  while  the  boy’s  Bhdt  gets  Re,  1-4*0,  but 
they  perform  no  rites.  ’ ’ r 
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they  are  looked  npon  as  lag  is,  but  are  virtually  only  employed  as 
messengers  at  weddings,  being  p lid  a trifle  by  the  recipient  for  the 
message  ( neondar ).  In  the  Hill  States,  however,  ten  or  twenty  Bhd^s 
sometimes  collect  and  recite  habits , receiving  a sum  of  money,  called 
rinj,  which  is  divided  proportionately  among  them,  the  Blidt  of  the 
rdjd  who  gives  it  getting  the  lion’s  share.  In  former  times,  it  i£  said, 
they  were  compelled  to  work,  but  this  is  not  now  the  case.  Elsewhere 
the  Bhdt  is  now,  speaking  generally,  a cultivator  or  a servant  to  a 
Mabdjan. 

The  Rhdts  act  as  parohits  to  the  Khatris,  while  their  own  parohits 
and  pcidhas  are  Sarsut  Brahmans. 

Bhattahar, -h aba,  fem.-kd.ri,  Bhattiar,-drd,  a person  who  takes  food  to 
labourers  in  the  field. 

Bhatti.  The  name  Bhatti  would  appear  to  be  unquestionably  connected 
with  Bhdt,  Bhatt,  Bhdti  and  Bhatia,  Bhatt  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  Bhdt  as  Jatt  to  Jat,  hamm  in  Punjdbi  to  kcim,  etc.  As  a tribe  the 
Bhattis  are  of  some  antiquity,  numerous  and  wide-spread.  They  give 
their  name  to  the  Bhattidna*  and  to  the  Bhattioraf  tracts,  as  well 
as  to  various  places,  such  as  Bhatinda,  Bhatner,  Pindi  Bhattidn  and 
possibly  the  Bhattidt  in  Chamba.  Historically  the  Bhattis  first  appear 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  Tdrikh-i-Firoz-shdhi  of  Shams-i-Siraj  Afif,  and 
the  following  notes  are  culled  from  the  translation  of  that  work  in 
Elliott’s  Hist,  of  India  : — 

In  the  reign  of  Ald-ud-Din,  Tughlik  of  Khurdsan  obtained  the 
district  of  Dipdlpur,  of  which  Abohar  was  a dependency.  To  Abohar 
were  attached  all  the  jungles  belonging  to  the  Mini  (Mina  ?)  and 
Bhatti  tribes.  Tughlik,  anxious  to  ally  his  family  with  the  native 
chiefs,  heard  that  the  daughters  of  Rdna  Mall  Bhatti  were  beautiful 
and  accomplished,  so  he  sent  the  amalddr  of  Abohar  to  negotiate  the 
alliance  of  one  of  them  with  his  brother,  Sipabsdldr  Rajab.  In  his 
pride  the  Rana  rejected  these  overtures,  and  so  Tughlik  proceeded  to 
levy  the  outstanding  revenue  from  the  talwandis  of  the  Bhattis  with 
great  severity.  The  Edna’s  daughter,  Bibi  Naila,  hearing  of  this,  urged 
her  own  surrender.  f Consider/  she  said,  ‘ that  the  Mughals  have  carried 
off  one  of  your  daughters.’  She  was  accordingly  married  to  Rajab, 
assumed  the  name  of  Bibi  Kadbanu,  and  became  the  mother  of  Firoz 
Shah  III  in  1309  A.  D.J 

In  1394  Sdrang  Khan  was  sent  to  Dipdlpur  to  suppress  the 
rebellion  of  Shaikha  Kliokhar.  There  he  raised  troops  and,  taking 
with  him  Rai  Khul  Chain  Bhatti  and  Rai  Ddud  Kamdl  Main  (?  Mina), 
he  crossed  the  Sutlej  near  Tirhdrah  (Tihdra,  in  Ludhiana). § 

In  1339  we  read  of  Rai  Kamdl-ud-dm  Main  (?  Mina)  and  Rai  Khul 
Chand  Bhatti  whose  fiefs  lay  near  Sam  ana,  being  sent  with  Prince 
Huradyun  to  raise  troops  at  that  fortress.  || 

* Sec  the  art.  Bhattiana  in  the  Imperial  Gazetteer , 
t In  the  Ghiniot  uplands  north  of  the  Chenab. 
i E.  II.  I.  Ill,  pp.  271-2. 

S E.  II.  I.  IV,  p.  29. 

||  E.  H.  I.  IV,  p.  22. 
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Bhatti  clans. 

Timur  found  Bhatner  under  the  rule  o£  Rao  Dul  Chain,*  a Rajput, 
and  probably  a Bhatti.  Curiously  enough  he  is  represented  as  having 
a brother  named  Kamal-ud-din,  and  in  one  history  Khul  Chain  is  said 
to  have  been  the  Rai  of  Bhatner. t 

Again  in  1527  we  read  of  Mirza  Kdmran's  coming  from  Lahore,  with 
many  horses  and  much  wealth  taken  from  the  Bhattis  and  Khokhars.J 

The  legends  of  the  Bhattis  are,  however,  silent  on  these  events  and 
ascribe  the  origin  of  the  tribe  to  Achal  through  Barsi,  who  extended 
his  dominions  from  the  south  to  Bhatner,  which  they  held  until  expelled 
from  it  by  the  Rdjdof  Bikaner  early  in  the  19th  century.  Then  they 
spread  over  Bbattiaua,  which  comprised  the  modern  tahsil  of  Sirsa 
and  the  northern  part  of  Fateh&bad.  The  tribe  is  now  found  princi- 
pally along  the  Gbaggar  valley  as  far  as  Bhatner. 

Various  other  traditions  are,  however,  current  in  different  localities 
and  of  these  the  most  probable  is  that  which  connects  the  Bhattis 
with  Jaisalmir.  The  story  current  in  Hissdr  is  that  they  were  in  very 
early  times  driven  across  the  Indus,  but  returned  and  some  700  years 
ago  dispossessed  the  Langdh,  Joiya  and  other  tribes  of  the  country 
to  the  south  of  the  lower  Sutlej,  and  founded  Jaisalmir,  which  State 
they  still  hold.  Bhatti,  the  leader  under  whom  they  recrossed  the 
Indus,  had  two  sons  Dasal  and  Jaisal.  The  former  settled  in  Bhattiana 
and  from  him  are  descended  the  Sidhu-Bar&r  Jdts,  the  Wattu  being 
also  descendants  of  his  grandson,  Rajput.  With  this  tradition  may 
be  compared  the  following  detailed  account  of  the  Bhattis  of  Bah&wal- 
pur,  in  which  State  they  have  15  principal  clans 

i.  The  Bhattis,  or  pure  Bhattis,  who  are  generally  landowners 
or  cultivators,  though  some  are  weavers  and  blacksmiths. 

ii.  Pahor,  found  throughout  the  Lamina. 

iii.  Chus. 

iv.  Jogi  and 

v.  Janddni. 

These  five  septs  are  closely  connected,  do  not  give  daughters  out- 
side the  group,  and  usually  intermarry. 

vi.  Shaikhra. 

vii.  Cbakar-Hulle  : a small  sept,  of  recent  origin  called  Chakar- 

ullah  or  servants  of  God. 

viii.  Lallu. 

ix.  Bh&bhe  : a small  sept. 

x.  Katesar  : also  a small  sept,  which  rears  sheep. 

xi.  Kulyar  or  Kawalyfir  which  has  an  interesting  history 

Kulyar  was  a son  of  Rdna  Raj  Wadhan,  who  had  four  other  sons, 

(1)  Utterd,  (2)  Nfin,  (3)  K&njun,  (4)  Hatdr.  The  tradition  is  that  the 

* The  Zafarnima  has  Chan,  probably  for  Chand  : or  Chain  may  be  due  to  some  confusion 
between  Sain  and  Chand.  Timur  explains  that  R£o  means  ‘ brave.1  (E.  H.  I.  IV,  pp.  422*5, 
488-90.) 

t E.H.  I.  IV,  p.  34. 

% E,  H.  I.  V,  p.  37. 
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ancestors  of  R&j  Wadhan  lived  in  ancient  times  near  Ghajni,  whence 
they  migrated  to  Delhi,  which  after  a time  they  left  for  Bha$ner. 
In  the  7th  century  of  the  Hijra  RAj  Wadhan  together  with  his  tribe 
left  Bhatner  and  settled  near  Chhanb  KulyAr  (now  in  the  LodhrAn 
tahsil  of  MultAn),  which  in  those  days  lay  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Sutlej  and  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  Rai  BhuttA,  the  ruler 
of  a city,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Sutlej  flowing 
over  it  ; but  parts  of  its  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  GbAra  (in  tahsil  LodkrAn).  RAnA  RAj  Wadhan  had  a beautiful 
daughter  whom  Rai  BhuttA  desired  to  marry.  The  request  was  refused 
by  KulyAr,  the  eldest  son  of  RAj  Wadhan  ; and  the  result  was  that  a 
sanguinary  battle  took  place  in  which  Rai  Bhutto  was  slain.  The 
tract  of  the  country  thus  conquered  by  the  KulyArs  became  known  as 
Chhanb  KulyAr,  which  name  it  still  retains.  At  this  time  Sher  ShAh 
Sayyid  JalAl  was  living  in  Uch,  whpre  RAnA  RAj  Wadhan  and  his  sons 
went  to  see  him  and  embraced  IslAm.  RAj  Wadban  remained  Jat  Uch, 
Utters  occupied  the  ‘ Vi  Ah  ’ (BiAs)*,  Nun  began  to  live  on  the  RAvi, 
(and  that  tribe  is  now  dominant  in  ShujAbAd  tahsil),  Kanjun  at  the 
DonAri  Mari  (?),  and  KulyAr  made  Chhanb  KulyAr  his  residence. 
IlatAr  was  deprived  of  his  share  of  the  inheritance.t 

xii.  Daragli. 

xiii.  SangrA : with  a famous  sept  called  WAgi.  In  the  8th 

century  Hijra  the  SangrAs  migrated  from  RAjputAna  and 
settled  in  KathAla,  then  a large  town  on  the  Gurang  or 
Hariari,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  near  Tibba 
TAnwin-wAla.  KathAla  was  at  that  time  held  by  the  Joiyas. 

xiv.  Mahtam  : the  Muhammadan  Mahtams  claim  to  be  Bhattis 

and  say  a mirasi  once  ironically  called  their  ancestor 
‘ Mahtam, ; or  chief.  They  appear  to  be  distinct  from  the 
Hindu  Mahtams. 

xv.  Bhet : who  claim  to  have  been  Bhattis  who  accompanied 
Shaikh  Hakim  from  Delhi,  but  are  said  by  others  to  be 
Dhedhs  or  Menglnvals,  whom  that  saint  converted. 

xvi.  Markand,  Boklia,  Jhakhkhar,  Dhandla,  Phanbi,  BirAr, 
Dadu,  KupAhi  (cotton-workers  and  reed-cutters),  and 
KAhin,  are  nine  clans  descended  from  the  same  ancestor 
and  they  intermarry.  Some  are  landowners,  others  tenants, 
but  some  are  boatmen,  and  though  Bhattis  by  origin  they 
are  regarded  as  of  low  status. 

On  the  south-east  border  of  the  Punjab  the  subject  population  of 
Bikaner  is  largely  composed  of  Bhattis,  and  tradition  J almost  alwa)  s 

* The  tradition  is  that  in  those  days  the  Bias  flowed  separately  to  the  north  of  Kahror 
towards  Shujdbad. 

t The  Mittru  Bhatti  of  Multan  say  they  came  from  Bikaner. 

JThe  Hissar  tradition  is  very  different  and  says  that  the  l hattis  are  of  the  Jfitu  family, 
and  that  like  the  Tunwar  Rajputs  they  trace  their  origin  to  remote  antiquity.  At  some 
distant  period,  two  persons  named  Bhatti  and  Sumija  are  said  to  have  come  to  this  country 
from  Mathra.  The  latter  had  no  male  issue,  and  his  descendants  (called  Joiya  Rajputs) 
live  in  Sirsa.  After  some  generations  cne  of  Ihe  family  of  the  former,  namtd  Rusalu, 
became  Raja — he  had  two  sens,  Dusul  and  Jaisul.  'J  he  latter  became  Baja  of  Jaisalmir, 
where  his  descendants  still  reign.  The  former  remained  in  Bhattiana— he  had  only  cne  sen, 
named  Janra,  who  had  several  wives  (all  of  other  castes)  by  whom  he  had  21  sons,  whose 
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carries  us  back  to  the  ancient  city  of  Bhatner,  which  lies  on  the  banks 
of  the  long  since  dry  Ghaggar,  in  the  territory  of  that  State  bordering 
on  Sirsa.  But  in  that  tract,  which  corresponds  to  the  old  Bhattidna, 
the  Bhatti  is  no  longer  a dominant  tribe  and  the  term  is  loosely  applied 
to  any  Muhammadan  Jdt  or  R4jput  from  the  direction  of  the  Sutlej, 
as  a generic  term  almost  synonymous  with  R4tli  or  Pachh&da. 

In  the  central  Punjab,  however,  and  towards  the  north  of  it,  the 
Bhattis,  though  scattered,  hold  strong  positions.  In  Amritsar  tradition 
avers  that  they  have  a f long  pedigree'  beginning  with  Adam,  10th  in 
descent  from  whom  was  Krishna,  son  of  Jad,  the  son  of  Jadam.  And 
the  present  State  of  KapurthaM  was  held  by  a Raj£  who  sought  the 
aid  of  Lakhanp&l  and  Harpal,  sons  of  theRdna,  Purab  Chaud,  of  Bhatner 
against  his  foes.  Accompanied  by  Panpdl,  a third  son  of  the  Rand 
by  a J at  wife,  they  overran  the  neighbouring  country  ; but  the  Raja 
refused  to  give  them  the  share  he  had  agreed  to  bestow  upon  them, 
so  they  put  him  to  death  and  partitioned  his  kingdom,  Lakhanpdl 
taking  the  Bdri  Dodb,  Harpal  that  of  the  Bist  Jdlandhar  and  Panpdl 
the  modern  Ferozepur  District.  Rai  Viru,  Lakhanpdl's  great-graudson, 
founded  Vairowal  in  Amritsar  some  540  years  ago  and  his  grand- 
daughter, a sister  of  Rai  Mitha,  was  married  to  Rai  Ibrahim  of 
Kapurtliald,  himself  a Bhatti  and  descended  from  Harpal.  But  after  a 
futile  attempt  to  subdue  Rai  Mitha,  Ibrahim  forbade  intermarriage 
between  the  two  branches. 

Kapurtliald  tradition  is,  however,  quite  silent  as  to  Lakhanpal  or 
Harpal,  and,  according  to  legends  current  in  that  State,  Rai  N&nak 
Chand  is  said  to  have  left  Bhatner  and  settled  in  Bhul4ua,  in  that 
State.  Three  brothers  Bliatti,  Manj  and  Chauhdn  founded  the  R4jput 
tribes  so  named,  which  settled  in  the  Punjab  only  14  generations  ago. 

Nevertheless  reciprocal  marriage  is  confined  to  the  Bhatti,  Manj 
Naru  and  Khokhar*  tribes,  which  avoid  marriage  with  the  Chauh&u, 
Awan,  Nipdl,  Bajoha,  Janjua,  Punw4r,  VaryA. 

The  Khokhars  and  NArtis  are  regarded  as  foreign  by  race  to  the  other 
RAjputs,  who  all  trace  back  their  descent  to  RAjA  Salivahan  who  has 
a shrine  at  SiAlkot.  He  is  said  to  have  been  defeated  by  ImAm  NAsir. 

In  GujrAt  the  Bhattis  trace  their  first  settlements  back  to  Dulla 
Bliatti,  RAjA  of  Pindi  BhattiAn  who  was  put  to  death  by  Akbar.  All 
his  family  was  in  Akbar's  camp  on  the  Jhelum,  where  they  were  kept 
in  durance  until  released  at  the  intercession  of  a faqir  whose  shrine 
is  still  pointed  out  at  Chhapar  on  the  bank  of  that  river.  Dulla's  son, 
KamAl  KhAn  was  allowed  to  settle  on  the  waste  lands  near  GbamAn, 
still  a Bliatti  village,  while  the  rest  returned  to  Pindi  Bhatti  An.  t 


descendants  established  different  tribes,  such  as  the  Lakhhcdl , Sidhu  and  Barar  Jats.  Janra 
founded  the  town  of  Abohur,  naming  it  after  his  wife  Abho— by  this  wife  he  had  three 
sons- RAjpdl,  Chun  and  Dhum  : — the  Wattu  Kajputs  are  descendants  of  the  first— the  Mai 
Bajputs  of  the  second— and  the  Nawab  of  Rania  and  his  family,  of  the  third.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Bhattis  were  more  numerous  than  the  rest,  the  country  was  called  Bhattiana,  The 
habits,  manners  and  customs  of  Bhatti  Rdjputs  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Tunwar  Bdjputs. 
Hissar  Settlement  heport,  p.  8,  §§  25,  26. 

* The  Khokhars  (alone)  give  daughters  to  Sayyids. 

| The  tribal.mfrdsi  gives  the  following  pedigree  of  the  tribe,  which  claims  MaMraja  Ranjit 
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The  Bhatti  of  the  Gujranwala  BAr,  where  they  are  the  c<  natural 
enemies  of  the  Virk,”  are  descended  from  one  Dhir,  who  eighteen 
generations  ago  left  Bhatner,  and  settled  in  the  Nur  Mahal  jungles*  as 
a grazier  and  freebooter.  His  grandson  went  further  on  to  the  banks 
of  the  RAvi,  and  his  son  again  moved  up  into  the  uplands  of  GujrAn- 
wAIa.  The  modern  descendants  of  these  men  m e described  as  <e  a 
muscular  and  noble-looking  race  of  men,  agriculturists  more  by 
constraint  than  by  natural  inclination,  who  keep  numerous  herds  of 
cattle  which  graze  over  the  pasture  lands  of  the  BAr,  only  plough 
ju9t  sufficient  to  grow  food  for  their  own  necessities,  and  are  famous 
as  cattle-lifters  aud  notorious  thieves.”  The  Bhatti  of  Gujranwala 
enjoyed  considerable  political  importance  in  former  times,  and  they 
still  hold  86  villages  in  that  District.  In  SiAlkot  the  Bhatti  claim 
descent  from  Bhoni  seventh  in  descent  from  their  eponymous  ancestor 
Bhatti,  who  came  to  GnjrAuwAla  from  BikAner,  aud  thence  to  Sialkot. 
None  of  these  Bhatti  of  the  BAr  will  give  their  daughters  to  the 


Siugh  as  one  of  its  scions  : — 


Wicliar. 


PADAM  RATH. 

I 


Sahnsi. 

Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  was 
descended  from  this  branch. 


“"I 

Bhanni. 


Kaji. 


Shadi. 
) 


Gujranwala. 


r~ 

Danu. 

l 

Lakhira, 

I 

Chuhar. 

i 

Dbang. 

i 

Katho  . 

i 

Nathu. 

I 


Rai  Puthora. 
Gujrinwila, 


r 


r i 1 i " i 

Natnpal.  Jarat.  Gaundhar.  Ratanpal.  Sahnpdl, 


Gujranwala. 


r 

Ato. 


Tahsfl  Phaliin, 


I 


Amhar, 
Pindi  Bhattian. 


Dhairvi. 


I 


Ohs. 

I 


Karto. 


"i 

Seo. 


1 

Ghawnnj. 

Gujranwala. 


Dehli  and  BikSner. 


Bijli. 

I 

Farfd. 

I 


Bahlol. 


I 


I 


_ 'I 

Masti.  Daim.  Dnlla. 
Pindi  Bhattian. 


1 


Muhammad  Khdn.  Kamil  Khin, 

Pindi  Bhattidn.  Gujrdt. 

[another  genealogy  oMhe^Bhattis  see  under  Samil.] 
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neighbouring  J&t  tribes,  though  they  will  take  wives  from  among  them 
without  scruple.*  In  the  Salt-range  the  Bhatti  seem  to  bold  a very 
Subordinate  position  as  Bhatti,  though  it  may  be  that  some  of  the 
innumerable  R&jput  tribes  of  that  tract  may  consider  themselves 
Bhatti,  as  well  as  whatever  their  local  name  may  be.  The  Bhatti  of 
Jhaug  hold  the  considerable  Bhattiora  tract  north  of  the  Chen&b, 
They  came  first  from  Bhatner  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Jhelum  near 
the  Shahpur  border,  and  thence  to  Bhattiora.  They  are  described  as 
“ a fine  race  of  men,  industrious  agriculturists,  hardly  at  all  in  debt, 
good  horse-breeders,  and  very  fond  of  sport.  They  do  very  little 
cattle-lifting,  but  are  much  addicted  to  carrying  off  each  other's 
wives." 


The  persistence  of  the  traditions  which  connect  the  Bhattis  with 
Bikaner,  Jaisalmer  and  the  old  fortress  of  Bhatner  cannot  be  disre- 
garded. But  for  a fuller  discussion  of  their  origins  see  Rajput, 

Bhatti  is  also  (1)  a Baloch  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery, 
as  well  as  (2)  a Muhammadan  Karnboh  clan  (agricultural),  and  (3)  a 
Muhammadan  Jat  clan  (agricultural)  in  that  District. 

Bhatti  Chane,  Bhatti  Naul,  Bhatti  Tahar,  three  Rajput  clans  (agricultural) 
found  in  Montgomery.  Gf  Bh&ti  Wad, 


Bhawana,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Sh&hpur. 

Bheda,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shahpur.  _c 

Bhekh-dharI,  bbekhi,  a faqir,  a sadhu:  from  bhekh,  dress,  disguise,  and  so 
‘ a sect  of  Hindu  faqir s\ 

Bhidal,  a Muhammadan  Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 


BhikharI,  fern,  -an,  a beggar. 

Bhikkbak,  bhichchak  q.v. 

Bhin,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Sh&hpur. 

Bhjndal,  a tribe  of  J&ts  claiming  Solar  R&jput  origin,  through  its  eponym, 
whose  descendant  Badar  embraced  Islam.  It  holds  five  villages  in 
Si&lkot. 

Bhindar,  a tribe  of  Jats  of  the  Lunar  branch  of  the  Lunar  R&jputs,  through 
its  eponym,  who  settled  in  the  Punjab  under  Rai  Tanar.  Found  in 
Si&lkot. 

Bhisti,  fem. -an,  ( bhista , facetiously),  lit.,  a dweller  in  Paradise,  fr.  Pers. 
bihisht  ; a Muhammadan  water-carrier. 

Bbittanni  occupies  a tract  of  hill  country  some  40  miles  long  by  1 2 to  16  wide, 
stretching  along  our  border  from  the  Marwat  tahsil  of  Bannu  to  the 
(jumal  valley.  Along  the  northern  part  of  this  line,  it  owns  little  or 


*As  among  the  Muhammadan  Chibb,  Manilas  and  other  tribes,  a Jatf  who  esponaes  a 
Bhatti  becomes  a Bhattinl  hy  tribe  according  to  the  proverb  Chhutti  Raja , te  hoi  Haul: 

‘ Touched  by  a Raja  (a  woman)  becomes  a Hani.’ 

In  Ludhiana  the  Shaikhs, a Bhatti  clan,  derive  their  name  from  Shaikh  Ohachu,  a descend- 
ant of  Raja  Kanshan  who  accepted  Islam  and  was  granted  the  State  of  Hathur  by  the 
Muhammadan  emperors.  For  some  othsr  Bhatti  clan  names  see  the  Appendix, 
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no  land  in  the  plains ; to  the  south  it  holds  a strip  of  very  fertile 
country  extending  from  the  Takw&ra  along  the  hills  as  far  as  Dabbra. 
It  has  a few  scattered  liamlets  in  the  Nasrdn  country  north  of  tho 
Takw&ra,  and  is  also  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  north-east  of 
the  Gtimal  valley.  To  the  west  tho  hill  country  of  the  Bhittannis  is 
hemmed  in  by  that  of  the  Wazirs.  The  two  tribes  are  generally  more 
or  less  at  feud,  though  the  Bhittannis,  till  recently,  never  scrupled  to 
assist  Wazir  robbers  in  their  incursions  into  British  territory, 

The  Bhittannis  live  in  small  villages,  generally  hidden  away  in 
hollows.  Their  houses  are  mud  and  brushwood  hovels  of  the  poorest 
description,  and  sometimes  they  live  in  caves  hollowed  out  of  the 
rock.  One  of  their  principal  places  is  Jandola,  on  the  road  leadiug  up 
the  T&nk  zam  to  the  Wazir  country. 

The  tribe  is  dividod  into  three  sections  : Dhanna,  Tatta  and  Wraspun. 
In  the  plains  the  lands  of  the  Bhittannis  were  originally  dividod  into 
numerous  s-n all  divisions,  known  as  nalds . Each  ndid}  as  a rule, 
forms  a single  plot,  owned  by  a number  of  families  generally  closely 
connected  by  birth.  The  vvaBte  land  in  each  nala  is  the  property  of 
the  nala  proprietors.  Before  land  became  valuable,  the  proprietors 
of  the  different  nilds  used  readily  to  admit  men  of  their  own  sub- 
section to  a share  in  the  nala  lands,  and  in  this  way,  men,  who  had 
before  lived  exclusively  in  the  hills,  were  continually  settling  in  the 
plains.  There  has  never  been,  therefore,  any  actual  division  of  the 
country  on  shares,  and  the  present  proprietors  hold  purely  on  a 
squatting  tenure.  The  lands  of  the  Wraspuns  lie  to  the  not  th,  the 
Tattas  to  the  south,  and  the  Dhannas  in  the  middle.  The  Dhannas 
own  much  less  land  than  the  other  two  sections,  and  fewer  of  them 
reside  in  the  plains.  The  plain  Bhittannis  live  in  scattered  kirris  or 
villages.  The  larger  ndlas  have  separate  hirris  and  headmen  of  their 
own,  but  more  generally  the  people  of  several  ndlas  live  together  ia 
one  kirri,  under  a common  headman. 

Bhojiya,  a Muhammadan  J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Bhojki,  a term  applied  to  the  pujaris  or  officiants  at  the  great  shrines  of 
Devi,  such  as  that  of  Jaw&lamukhi,  that  at  Bbaun  in  the  Kangra 
District,  Naina  Devi  in  Hoshi&rpur,  etc.  The  Bhojkis  were  said  by 
Barnes  to  be  “ not  Brahmans,  though  they  are  the  hereditary  priests  of 
these  celebrated  temples.  They  all  wear  the  sacred  thread;  they 
intermarry  among  themselves  alone,  eat  flesh,  drink  wine,  and  are  a 
debauched  and  profligate  set;  the  men  are  constantly  in  the  Courts 
involved  in  litigation,  and  the  women  are  notorious  for  their  loose 
morality.”  Colonel  Jenkins  writes  of  them: — “The  Bhojkis  are 
perhaps  a unique  feature  of  the  K&ngra  District.  They  claim  to  bo 
S&rsut  Brahmans  ; but  if  so,  have  certainly  sunk  in  the  social  scale, 
as  no  ordinary  Brahmans  would  eat  kachi  rasoi  with  them.  They 
appear  to  occupy  much  the  same  position  as  the  Gangaputras  of 
Benares,  and  the  probability  is  that  they  are  mere  Jogis  who  have 
obtained  a reflected  sanctity  from  the  goddesses  whose  service  they 
have  entered.  The  name  is  evidently  couneeted  with  the  Sanskrit  root 
bhoj  to  feed,*  and  is  taken  from  the  nature  of  their  duties.  They 

* The  term  is  probably  derived  from  bhoj  in  the  sense  of  ‘grant1  and  the  Bhoj  Iris  arc 
probably  merely  beneficed  Br6hman  devotees  of  Devi. 
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intermarry  among  themselves  and  with  a class  of  Jogis  called  Bodha 
Pandits.  Another  account  states  that  the  Bhojkis  of  Bhaun  do  not 
give  daughters  to  those  of  Jaw&lainukhi  or  Naina  Devi,  though  up 
to  Sambat  1936  they  u?ed  to  accept  brides  from  the  latter,  whom 
they  regard  as  inferiors.  The  Bhojkis  of  Bhaun  now  only  intermarry 
among  themselves,  excluding  their  own  got  and  the  mother  s relatives 
up  to  the  7th  degree.  But  they  also  intermarry  with  the  Pandit 
Bodhas  and  the  Bararas.  The  former  are  said  to  be  Brahmans, 
but  both  they  and  the  Bararas  take  a deceased’s  shroud,  etc.,  like  the 
Achdraj.  The  Bhojkis  of  Chintpurni  are  Brahmans  and  marry  with 
Brahmans,  and  will  not  even  smoke  with  those  of  Bhaun,  etc.” 

Bhojuana,  a clan  of  the  Sidls. 

Bhola,  a Muhammadan  J6t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Bholar,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar  (same  as  Bhullar). 

Bhonah,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n. 

Bhonbye,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Bhotah,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Bhotar,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n  (same. as  Bhuttar). 

Bhoto,  an  ignorant  liillman,  a simpleton. 

Bhuchangi,  a title  given  to  Ak&lis  : fi\  bhuchang , a black  snake. 

Bhukk,  a Baloch  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery,  Ferozepur,  and  in 
Bahawalpur,  in  which  State  they  call  themselves  J&ts. 

Bhukyal,  mentioned  in  the  Tabaq&t-i-Akbari  as  a tribe  subject  to  the 
Gakhars,*  but  in  the  Waki’&fc-i-Jahangm  they  are  said  to  be  of  the 
same  stock  and  connected  with  the  Gakhars,  occupying  the  country 
between  Roht&s  and  Batyd,  to  which  they  give  their  name  of  Bugi&l.t 

Bhular. — The  Bhular,  Her,  and  Mdn  tribes  call  themselves  asl  or 
“ original”  J£ts,  and  are  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  jat  or  “ matted 
hair”  of  Mahddeo,  whose  title  is  Bhola  simple  ’)  Mah&deo.  They 
say  that  the  Mdlwa  was  their  original  home,  and  are  commonly 
reckoned  as  two  and  a half  tribes,  the  Her  only  counting  as  a half. 
But  the  bards  of  the  Man,  among  which  tribe  several  families  have 
ris^n  to  political  importance,  say  that  the  whole  of  the  Man  and  Bhular 
and  half  the  Her  tribe  of  Rajputs  were  the  earliest  Kshatriya  immi- 
grants from  Rajputdna  to  the  Punjab.  The  head-quarters  of  the 
Bhular  appear  to  be  Lahore  and  Ferozepur,  and  the  confines  of  the 
M£njha  and  Malwa ; but  they  are  returned  in  small  numbers  from 
every  division  in  the  Punjab  except  Delhi  and  Rawalpindi,  from  almost 
every  District,  and  from  every  Native  State  of  the  Eastern  Plains 
except  Duj&na,  Loliaru,  and  Pataudi,  The  tribe  is  probably  not  a 
wholly  homogeneous  one.  In  Jind  its  Sid h is  Kalanjar,  whose  samadh 
is  at  M£ri,  and  to  it  milk  is  offered  on  the  14th  badi  of  each  month; 
also  cloth  at  a wedding  or  the  birth  of  a son.  In  Si&lkot  its  Sidh  is 
Bhora,  whose  khangdh  is  revered  at  weddings.  In  Montgomery  the 
Bhular  are  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  Jdts  and  classed  as  agricultural. 

Bhun,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  SMhpur. 


*E.H.  I.  V.,  p.  278. 


t Ibid  VI,  p.  309. 
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Bhund^,  an  aboriginal  tribe,  a man  of  that  tribe.  (P.  D.  145). 

Bhut,  a tribe  found  in  the  S&diqdbdd  kdrdari  of  Bah&walpnr  where 
they  are  landowners  and  tenants.  They  are  formed  from  two  distinct 
groups,  one  a Baloch,  the  other  a J£t  sept,  the  former  being  few,  and 
the  latter  numerous.  The  Bhut  Jdts  are  possibly  a branch  of  the 
Abrahs,  with  whom  they  intermarry,  but  they  are  also  said  to  bo  a 
branch  of  the  Bhattis. 

Bhutar,  M.,  a landowner. 

Bhutha,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Sh&hpur. 

Bhutri,  a Jat  sept. 

Bbuts,  a J&t  sept. 

Bhutta- — The  Bhutta  are  said  by  tbo  late  Mr.  E.  O'Brien  to  have  traditions 
connecting  them  with  Hindustan,  and  they  claim  to  be  descended  from 
Solar  Rajputs.  But  since  the  rise  to  opulence  and  importance  of 
Pirz&da  Murad  Bakhsh  Bhutta,  of  Mult&n,  many  of  them  have  taken  to 
calling  themselves  Pirz&das.  One  account  is  that  they  are  immigrants 
from  Bhut&n — a story  too  obviously  suggested  by  the  name.  They 
also  often  practise  other  crafts,  such  as  making  pottery  or  weaving, 
instead  of  or  in  addition  to  agriculture.  They  are  said  to  have  held  Uch 
(in  Bnhawalpur)  before  the  Sayyids  came  there.  They  are  chiefly  found  on 
the  lower  Indus,  Chendband  Jhelum,  in  Shahpur,  Jhang,  Multdn,  Muzaf- 
fargarh,  aud  Dera  Ghdzi  Khan.  In  Jhang  most  are  returned  as  R&jputs, 
The  Bhu^td  shown  scattered  over  the  Eastern  Plains  are  perhaps  mem- 
bers of  the  small  Bhutnaor  Bhutra  clan  of  Malwa  Jdts.  idee  also  Butar. 
and  Buta,  Maclagan  describes  them  as  aJdtor  Rdjput  clan  found  in 
Multdn  tahsil  and  allied  to  the  Langahs,  etc.,  Bhutta,  Lang&h,  Dahar, 
Shajrd  and  Naich,  being  said  to  be  sons  of  Mahli  in  tne  couplet  : — 

fiaghi,  jihandi  dadi , Sodi  jihdndi  md , 

Mahlijaipanj  putr — Dahr , Bhutta,  Langdh,  Naich , Shajrd. 

A branch  of  this  clan  at  Khairpur  near  Multan  is  in  the  transition 
stage  towards  becoming  Sayyid. 

According  to  the  Bahawalpur  tradition  the  Bhutta  are  of  the  same 
stock  as  the  Bhdtia.*  When  Dcwa  Rawal,  sister's  son  of  Rajd  Jajja 
Bhuttd,  was  building  the  fort  now  called  Dera  war  Jajja  in  a fit  of 
jealousy  stopped  its  construction  ; whereupon  his  sister  who  was  married 
to  a Bh&tia  Rdjput  thus  addressed  him  : — 

Rai  Jajja  Bhutta  sen  icain  hi  bhain  puchhae, 

Kaya  Bhutta  hay  a Bhatia  Kot  usdran  de . 

iC  His  sister  besought  Rai  Jajja,  the  Bhutta : 

Whether  thou  art  a Bhutta  or  a Bh&tia,  let  the  fort  be  built." 

Bhutta,  an  Aram  clau  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Bib,  a small  aud  humble  (agricultural)  tribe,  holding  one  or  two  villages  in 
Abbott&bad  tahsil,  Hazara  district,  and  possibly  connected  with  the 
Aw&ns. 

Bibizai,  a Path4n  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

* The  Bahawalpur  traditions  make  the  Bhatia  (Jaisalmer  family),  the  Bhuttas,  Bhatti8 
aud  Wattus  all  one  and  the  same  family. 
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Bihanggan,  one  who  has  not  a fixed  abode,  a faqir  who  subsists  on  alms. 

Bilai,  a low  Purbid  caste  of  syces  and  grass-cutter.  But  see  also  under 
Chamar. 

Bilaiti,  fem.  -an,  a foreigner,  a European  or  an  Afghan. 

BilhXra,  described  as  a donkey-keeper,  the  Bilhdra  is  really  a branch  of  the 
Malldl  or  Mohana  (boatmen)  group,  like  theNihaya  and  Manabhari. 
In  Bahdwalpur  they  are  cultivators  as  well  as  boatmen  and  own 
several  villages  on  tbeGhendb  and  Indus.  They  are  also  found  as  land- 
owners in  Multan,  Muzaffargarh  and  Dera  Gh&zi. 

Bimbar,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Birajpani,  a disreputable  sub-sect  of  the  Bdm-margi,  q.v. 

Bishnoi,*  Pahlad  Bansi,  (fr.  Vishnu,  one  of  the  Hindu  Trinity),  a sect 
whose  founder  Jhdmbaji  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 
Tradition  says  that  at  Pinpdsar,  a village  south  of  Bikdner,  in 
the  Jodhpur  territory,  lived  Laut,  a Rajput  Punwdr,  who  had  attained  the 
age  of  60  and  had  no  son.  One  day  a neighbour  going  out  to  sow  his 
field  met  Laut,  and  deeming  it  a bad  omen  to  meet  a childless  man, 
turned  back  from  his  purpose.  This  cut  Laut  to  the  quick,  and  he 
went  out  to  the  jungle  and  bewailed  his  childlessness  until  evening, 
when  a faqir  appeared  to  him  and  told  him  that  in  nine  months  he 
should  have  a son,  and  after  showing  his  miraculous  power  by  drawing 
milk  from  a calf,  vanished  from  his  sight.  At  the  time  named  a child 
miraculously  appeared  iu  Laut’s  house,  and  was  miraculously  suckled 
by  his  wife  H&nsa.f  This  happened  in  Sainbat  1508  (A.D.  1451). 
For  seven  years  the  boy,  who  was  an  incarnation  ( autdr ) of  Vishnu, 
played  with  his  fellows,  and  then  for  27  years  he  tended  cattle,  but  all 
this  time  he  spoke  no  word.  His  miraculous  powers  were  shown  in 
various  ways,  such  as  producing  sweets  from  nothing  for  tbe  delectation 
of  his  companions,  and  he  became  known  as  Achamba  (the  Wonder), 
whence  his  name  of  Jhamba,  by  which  he  is  generally  known.  After 
34  years,  a Brahman  was  sent  for  to  get  him  to  speak  and  on  his 
confessing  his  failure  Jh&mbaji  again  showed  his  power  by  lighting  a 
lamp  by  simply  snapping  his  fingers,  and  uttered  his  first  word.  He 
then  adopted  the  life  of  a teacher,  and  went  to  reside  on  a sandhill, 
some  thirty  miles  south  of  Bikaner,  where  after  51  years  he  died  and 
was  buried,  instead  of  being  burnt,  like  an  ordinary  Hindu. 

Another  account  of  Jh&mbaji  says  that — 

“ When  a lad  of  five  he  used  to  take  his  father's  herds  to  water  at 
the  well,  and  had  for  each  head  of  cattle  a peculiar  whistle  ; the  cows 
and  bullocks  would  come  one  by  one  to  the  well,  drink  and  go  away. 
One  day  a man  named  Udaji  happened  to  witness  this  scene,  and, 
struck  with  astonishment,  attempted  to  follow  the  boy  when  he  left  the 
well.  He  was  on  horseback  and  the  boy  on  foot,  but  gallop  as  fast 
aa  he  would  lie  could  not  keep  up  with  the  walking  pace  of  the  boy. 
At  last,  in  amazement,  he  dismounted  and  threw  himself  at  his  feet. 
The  boy  at  once  welcomed  him  by  name,  though  he  then  saw  him  for 
the  first  time.  The  bewildered  Udaji  exclaimed  Jhambaji  (omni- 


* Pronounced  Vishnoi  in  Babawalpur  and  Bfk£ner. 

f Aooording  to  the  Hissar  Settlement  Report  his  parents  were  Lohut-and  Kesar, 
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scient),  and  henceforth  the  boy  was  known  by  this  name.  On  attaining 
manhood,  Jhdmbaji  left  his  home,  and,  becoming  a faqir  or  religious 
mendicant,  is  said  to  have  remained  seated  upon  a sandhill  called 
Samrathal  in  Bikdner,  for  a space  of  51  years.  In  1485  a fearful  famine 
desolated  the  country,  and  Jhdmbaji  gained  an  enormous  number  of 
disciples  by  providing  food  for  all  that  would  declare  their  belief  in  him. 
lie  is  said  to  have  died  on  his  sandhill,  at  the  good  old  age  of  84,  and 
to  have  been  buried  at  a spot  about  a mile  distant  from  it.” 

A further  account  says  that  his  body  remained  suspended  for  six 
months  in  the  pinjra  without  decomposing. 

The  name  Bishnoi  is  of  course  connected  with  that  of  Vishnu,  the 
deity  to  whom  the  Bishnois  ^give  most  prominence  in  their  creed 
though  sometimes  they  themselves  derive  it  from  the  29  ( bis-nau ) 
articles  of  faith  inculcated  by  their  founder.  In  fact  it  was  very 
difficult  in  our  returns  to  distinguish  the  Bishnoi  from  the  Vaishnav 
who  was  often  entered  as  a Baishnav  or  Bislmo.  The  Bishnois  some- 
times call  themselves  Prahlddbansis  or  Pralilddpanthis/*  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  to  please  Prahldd-bhagat  that  Vishnu  became  incarnate  in 
the  person  of  Jhdmbaji.  The  legend  is  that  33  crores  of  beings  were 
born  along  with  Prahldd  and  five  crores  of  them  were  killed  by  the 
wicked  Hirndkash,  and  when  Vishnu,  as  the  Narsingh  avatar , saved  the 
life  of  Prahldd  and  asked  Prahldd  to  name  his  dearest  wish,  the  latter 
requested  that  Vishnu  would  effect  the  salvation  {mukt)  of  the  remain- 
ing 28  crores.  To  do  this  required  a further  incarnation,  and  Jhdmbaji 
was  the  result. 

Tenets  of  the  Bishnois. — Begarding  the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  Sir 
James  Wilson, t from  whom  I have  already  quoted,  writes: — 

“ The  sayings  {said)  of  Jhdmbaji  to  the  number  of  120  were  written 
down  by  his  disciples,  and  have  been  handed  down  in  a book  (pothi) 
written  in  the  Ndgri  character  and  in  a dialect  similar  to  Bdgri 
seemingly  a Mdrwdri  dialect.  The  29  precepts  given  by  him  for  the 
guidance  of  his  followers  are  as  follows  : — 

Tis  din  sutak—panch  roz  ratwanti  nari 
Sera  karo  shndn — sil — santokh—suchh  pyari 
Pdni — bant — idhra—itna  lijyo  chhan . 

Daya — dharm  hirde  dharo — garu  batai  jan 
Ghori — nindya — jhiith — barjya  bad  na  Jcariyo  Icoe 
Amal — tamaku  — bhang — lit  dur  hi  tyago 
Mad — 7nas  se  dekhke  dur  hi  bhdgo. 

Amar  rakhao  that — bail  tani  na  baho 
Amdshya  barat — runkh  lilo  nd  ghao. 

Bom  jap  samddh  puja — bash  baikunthi  pao 

TJntxs  dharm  ki  dkhri  garu  batdi  soe 

Paha l doe  par  chavya  jisko  nam  Bishnoi  hoe , 

which  is  thus  interpreted  “ For  30  days  after  child-birth  and  five 
after  a menstrual  discharge  a woman  must  not  cook  food.  Bathe  in 
the  morning.  Commit  not  adultery.  Be  content.  Be  abstemious  and 
pure.  Strain  your  drinking  water.  Be  careful  of  your  speech.  Ex- 


* See  also  under  Narsinghie. 
f Sirsa  Settlement  report,  page  136. 
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amine  your  fuel  in  case  any  living  creature  be  burnt  with  it.  Show 
pity  to  living  creatures.  Keep  duty  present  to  your  mind  as  the 
Teacher  bade.  Do  not  speak  evil  of  ethers.  Do  not  tell  lies.  Never 
quarrel.  Avoid  opium,  tobacco,  bhang  and  blue  clothing.  Flee  from 
spirits  and  flesh.  See  that  your  goats  are  kept  alive  (not  sold  to 
]\lusalm&ns,  who  will  kill  them  for  food).  Do  not  plough  with  bullocks. 
Keep  a fast  on  the  day  before  the  new  moon.  Do  not  cut  green  trees. 
Sacrifice  with  fire.  Say  prayers.  Meditate.  Perform  worship  and 
attain  Heaven.  And  the  last  of  the  29  duties  prescribed  by  the 
Teacher — ‘ Baptize  your  children,  if  you  would  be  called  a true 
Bishnoi 

Some  of  these  precepts  are  not  strictly  obeyed  ; for  instance, 
although  ordinarily  they  allow  no  blue  in  their  clothing,  yet  a Bishnoi, 
if  he  is  a servant  of  the  British  Government,  is  allowed  to  wear  a blue 
uniform  ; and  Bishnois  do  use  bullocks,  though  most  of  their  farming 
is  done  with  camels.  They  also  seem  to  be  unusually  quarrelsome  (in 
words)  and  given  to  use  bad  language.  But  they  abstain  from  tobacco, 
drugs  and  spirits,  and  are  noted  for  their  regard  for  animal  life,  which 
is  such  that  not  only  will  they  not  themselves  kill  any  living  creature, 
but  they  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  others  from  doing  so.  Conse- 
quently their  villages  are  generally  swarming  with  antelope  and  other 
animals,  and  they  forbid  their  Musalm&n  neighbours  to  kill  them 
and  try  to  dissuade  European  sportsmen  from  interfering  with 
them.  They  wanted  it  made  a condition  of  their  settlement,  that  no 
one  should  be  allowed  to  shoot  on  their  land,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  asked  that  they  might  be  assessed  at  lower  rates  than  their 
neighbours  on  the  ground  that  the  antelope  being  thus  left  undisturbed 
do  more  damage  to  their  crops;  but  I told  them  this  would  lessen  the 
merit  (pun)  of  their  good  actions  in  protecting  the  animals,  aud  they 
must  be  treated  just  as  the  surrounding  villages  were.  They  consider 
it  a good  deed  to  scatter  grain  to  pigeons  and  other  birds,  and  often 
have  a large  number  of  half-tame  birds  about  their  villages.  The  day 
before  the  new  moon  they  observe  as  a Sabbath  and  fast-day,  doing  no 
work  in  the  fields  or  in  the  house.  They  bathe  and  pray  three  times  a 
day, — in  the  morning,  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening — saying  “ Bishno, 
Bishno  ” instead  of  the  ordinary  Hindu  “ R&rn  B&m.”  Their  clothing 
is  the  same  as  of  other  Bagris,  except  that  their  women  do  not  allow 
the  waist  to  be  seen,  and  are  fond  of  wearing  black  woollen  clothing. 
They  are  more  particular  about  ceremonial  purity  than  ordinary  Hindus 
are,  and  it  is  a common  saying  that  if  a Bishnoi’s  food  is  on  the  first  of 
a string  of  twenty  camels,  and  a man  of  another  caste  touches  the 
last  camel  of  the  string,  the  Bishnoi  would  consider  his  food  defiled 
and  throw  it  away/’ 

The  ceremony  of  initiation  is  as  follows  : — 

“ A number  of  representative  Bishnois  assemble,  and  before  them  a 
sddh  or  Bishnoi  priest,  after  lighting  a sacrificial  fire  ( horn ) instructs  the 
novice  in  the  duties  of  the  faith.  He  then  takes  some  water  in  a new 
earthen  vessel,  over  which  he  prays  in  a set  form  ( Bishno  gayatri ), 
stirring  it  the  while  with  his  string  of  beads  {mala),  and  after  asking 
the  consent  of  the  assembled  Bishnois,  he  pours  the  water  three  times 
into  the  hands  of  the  novice,  who  drinks  it  off.  The  novice’s  scalp 
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lock  (choti)  is  then  cub  off  and  his  head  shaved,  for  the  JBishnois  shave 
the  whole  head  and  do  not  leave  a scalp-lock  like  the  Hindus ; but  they 
allow  the  beard  to  grow,  only  shaving  the  chin  on  the  father's  death. 
Infant  baptism  is  also  practised,  and  30  days  after  birth  the  child, 
whether  boy  or  girl,  is  baptised  by  the  priest  (sddh)  in  much  the  same 
way  as  an  adult;  only  the  set  form  of  prayer  is  different  ( garbh - 
gdyatri),  and  the  priest  pours  a few  drops  of  water  into  tho  child's 
mouth,  and  gives  the  child's  relatives  each  three  handfuls  of  the  con- 
secrated water  to  drink;  at  the  same  time  the  barber  clips  off  tho 
child's  hair.  This  baptismal  ceremony  also  has  the  offect  of  purifying 
the  house  which  has  been  made  impure  by  the  birth  ( sutah ).* 

The  Bishnois  intermarry  among  themselves  only,  and  by  a ceremony 
of  their  own  in  which  it  seems  the  circumambulation  of  the  sacred  fire, 
which  is  the  binding  ceremony  among  the  Hindus  generally,  is  omitted. 
They  do  not  revere  Brahmans, t but  have  priests  ( sddhs ) of  their  own, 
chosen  from  among  the  laity.  They  do  not  burn  their  dead,  but  bury 
them  below  the  cattle-stall  or  in  a place  frequented  by  cattle,  such  as  a 
cattle-pen.  They  observe  the  Holi  in  a different  way  from  other  Hindus. 
After  sunset  on  that  day  they  fast  till  the  next  forenoon,  when,  after 
hearing  read  the  account  of  how  Prahl&d  was  tortured  by  his  infidel 
father  Harn&kash  for  believing  in  the  god  Vishnu,  until  he  was  deliver- 
ed by  the  god  himself  in  his  incarnation  of  the  Lion-man,  and  mourning 
over  Prahldd’s  sufferings,  they  light  a sacrificial  fire  and  partake  of 
consecrated  water,  and  after  distributing  unpurified  sugar  (gur)  in 
commemoration  of  Pralil&d's  delivery  from  the  fire  into  which  he  was 
thrown,  they  break  their  fast.  Bishnois  go  on  pilgrimage  where 
Jh&mbaji  is  buried,  south  of  Bikaner,  where  there  is  a tomb  (mat)  over 
his  remains  and  a temple  (mandir)  with  regular  attendants  (pujdri). 
A festival  takes  place  here  every  six  months,  in  Asauj  and  Ph&gan, 
when  the  pilgrims  go  to  the  sandhill  on  which  Jhdmbaji  lived,  and 
there  light  sacrificial  fires  ( horn, ) of  jandi  wood  in  vessels  of  stone,  and 
offer  a burnt  offering  of  barley,  til , ghi  and  sugar,  at  the  same 
time  muttering  set  prayers.  They  also  make  presents  to  the  attendants 
of  the  temple,  and  distribute  moth  and  other  grain  for  the  peacocks 
and  pigeons,  which  live  there  iif  numbers.  Should  any  one  have 
committed  an  offence,  such  as  having  killed  an  animal,  or  sold  a cow 
or  goat  to  a Musalm&n,  or  allowed  an  animal  to  be  killed  when  he 
could  have  prevented  it,  he  is  fined  by  the  assembled  Bishnois  for  the 
good  of  the  temple  and  the  animals  kept  there.  Another  place  of 
pilgrimage  is  a tomb  called  Chhambola  in  the  Jodhpur  country,  where 
a festival  is  held  once  a year  in  Chet.  There  the  pilgrims  bathe  in 
the  tank  and  help  to  deepen  it,  and  siug  and  play  musical  instruments 
and  scatter  grain  to  peacocks  and  pigeons." 

The  Bishnois  look  with  special  attention  to  the  sacred  horn  or  sacrifice; 
it  is  only  the  rich  who  can  perform  this  daily  ; the  poor  meet  together 

* But  according  to  the  Hissar  Settlement  Report,  the  ceremony  of  admission  to  the  sect  is 
as  follows  The  priests  and  the  people  assemble  together,  repeat  the  pahul-mantar  over  a 
cup  of  water,  and  give  it  to  the  candidate  to  drink  ; who  thereafter  goes  round  the  assembly 
and  hows  to  all.  His  head  is  then  shaved  after  the  manner  of  the  founder  of  the  sect. 
According  to  his  means  he  has  to  pay  a certain  sum  of  money  (Rs.  5 to  500  is  the  limit),  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  gram,  which  is  then  sent  to  the  Samrathal  sandhill  in  order  to  feed 
pigeons. 

t But  in  F^zilka  the  Bishnois  are  said  to  employ  Brahmans  for  religious  as  well  as 
secuilar  purposes. 
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to  carry  out  the  rito  on  the  Amavas  day  only.  The  gaenas  or  sadhs ,* * * § 
who  are  their  priests  and  are  fed  and  feed  by  them  like  Brahmans, 
are  a hereditary  class  and  do  not  intermarry  with  other  Bishnois, 
nor  do  they  take  offerings  from  any  but  Bishnois.  The  Bishnois 
themselves  are  a real  caste  and  were  shown  as  such  in  the  Census 
tables  ; and  the  returns  of  the  caste  are  mnch  more  to  be  relied  on  than 
those  of  the  sect,  for  the  reason  given  above,  that  many  Bishnois  by 
sect  must  have  been  shown  as  Yaishnavas,  and  vice  versa . It  is  said 
that  a member  of  any  of  the  higher  Hindu  castes  may  become  a Bishnoi, 
but  as  a matter  of  fact  they  are  almost  entirely  J&ts  or  Kh&tis  (carpen- 
ters) or,  less  frequently,  Rd/jputs  or  Bdnias,  and  the  Bdnia  Bishnois  are 
apparently  not  found  in  the  Punjab,  their  chief  seat  being  Mur^ddMd, 
in  the  United  Provinces.  The  man  who  becomes  a Bishnoi  is  still 
bound  by  his  caste  restrictions  ; he  no  longer  calls  himself  a JA{,  but 
he  can  marry  only  Jfit  Bishnois,  or  he  is  no  longer  a Kh&ti,  and  yet 
cannot  marry  any  one  who  is  not  a Kh&ti ; and  further  than  this,  the 
Bishnoi  retains  the  got  of  his  original  tribe  and  may  not  marry  within 
it.t  Karewa  i s practised  among  them,  but  an  elder  brother  cannot 
marry  a younger  brother's  widow,  though  her  brother-in-law  or  father- 
in-law  are  entitled,  if  she  do  not  marry  her  dewar , to  a payment  called 
bhar  from  her  second  husband. 

There  is  not  perhaps  very  much  in  the  teaching  of  JMmbaji  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  orthodox  pattern  of  Hindu  saints,  and  in  some 
points  his  doctrine,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of 
life,  is  only  an  intensification  of  the  ordinary  Vaishnava  tenets.  But 
in  the  omission  of  the  phera  at  marriage,  the  cutting  off  of  the  choti  or 
scalp -lock,  the  special  ceremony  of  initiation,  and  the  disregard  for 
the  Brahmanicul  priesthood,  we  find  indications  of  the  same  spirit  as 
that  which  moved  the  other  Hindu  reformers  of  the  period. 

Bochah,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  in  Mult&n. 

Bodla. — The  Bodlfis  are  a small  section  of  the  Wattu  R&jputsJ  of  the 
lower  and  middle  Sutlej,  who  have  for  some  generations  enjoyed  a 
character  for  peculiar  sanctity, § and  who  now  claim  Qureshi  origin 
from  Abu  Bakr  Sadlq  ; and  many  of  them  call  themselves  Qures his. 
They  still  marry  Wattu  girls;  though  they  give  their  daughters  only  to 
Bodlfis.  They  were  till  lately  a wholly  pastoral  tribe,  and  still  hold 
a jdgir , the  proceeds  of  which  they  now  supplement  by  cultivation. 
They  came  up  from  Mult&n  through  BaMwalpur  to  Montgomery,  where 
they  were  described  by  Purser  as  “lazy,  silly,  and  conceited."  Prom 
Montgomery  they  spread  into  Sirsa,  where  they  occupied  the  Bahak 
pargana  which  they  still  hold.  They  are  credited  with  the  power  of 
curing  disease  by  exorcism,  and  especially  snake-bite  and  hydrophobia; 
they  are  recognised  saints,  and  can  curse  with  great  efficacy.  They 
have  no  relations  with  the  other  Qureshis  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 

* According  to  the  Hissar  Settlement  Report  the  sadhs  are  priests  and  the  thayun 
are  secular  clergy,  generally  elected  by  the  people.  Priesthood  is  not  hereditary.  In  Fazilk£ 
it  is  said  that  Bishnois  never  employ  a Brahman  if  a Bhat  is  available.  The  Bhat  too  is  a 
Bishnoi . 

t In  Fazilka  the  Bishnois  are  said  to  have  ^60  divisions  : one  named  Roja,  meaning  nilgai , 
but  no  reverence  is  paid  to  that  animal  by  the  Rojas.  Cf.  Goraya. 

X No  Wattu  would  claim  affinity  with  the  Bodlas,  who  are  held  in  great  respect  in  Bikaner, 
as  Parmeshwar  ro  sakko  ro  sakko , i.e.,  ‘ Kin  of  God’s  kith  and  kin.’  The  use  of  Parmeshwar 
for  Allah  points  to  a Hindu  origin. 

§ Bodla  in  Western  Punjabi  means  ‘ simpleton  *,  and  simplicity  or  lunacy  is  regarded  as 
asign  of  sanctity  in  the  East. 
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their  Wat(u  origin  is  hereby  open  to  question,  though  they  may 
possibly  be  of  Qureshi  extraction,  but  now  so  completely  affiliated  to 
the  Wattus  by  constantly  taking  brides  from  that  tribe  as  to  be  undis- 
tinguishable  from  them.  Their  power  of  curing  ennke-bites  is  con- 
nected with  a historical  fact.  When  the  Prophet  and  his  companion 
Abu  Bakar  left  Mecca,  they  concealed  themselves  in  a cavern,  and 
there  the  devoted  companion,  in  order  to  protect  his  master,  tore  his 
turban  into  rags  and  closed  the  holes  with  the  pieces.  One  hole  he 
stopped  with  his  toe,  and  it  was  bitten  by  a snake.  When  the  Prophet 
learnt  what  had  occurred  he  cured  it  by  sucking  the  wound,  and  the 
Sadiqis  sometimes  seek  to  prove  their  descent  from  the  first  Caliph 
by  claiming  the  power  of  curing  snake-bite.  There  is  also  said  to  be 
a class  of  wondering  gharishti  faqirs  called  Bodld.  A Sanidsi  sub-sect 
also  appears  to  bear  this  name.  Possibly  the  word  is  confused  with 
Bhola,  ‘simple*,  an  epithet  of  Mahddev.  See  also  Qureshi. 

Bohra. — The  Bohrd,  includes  two  distinct  classes:  on©  Brahman  money- 
lenders from  M&rw&r,  who  have  settled  in  the  districts  on  the  Jumna, 
and  acquired  a most  unenviable  notoriety  for  unscrupulous  rapacity. 
There  is  a rustic  proverb  : Bore  kd  Ram  Ram  aisd  Jam  ka  sandesd  : 
“A  Bohrd/s  ‘good  morning!*  is  like  a message  from  the  angel  of 
death.**  These  Bohras  appear  to  accept  brides  from  B&nias,  but  do 
not  give  them  daughters. 

In  the  hills  any  money-lender  or  shop-keeper  is  apparently  called  a 
bohra  (from  the  same  root  as  beohar  ‘trade’*,  and  the  word  is  used 
in  the  same  general  sense  in  the  south  of  R&jputdna  and  in  Bombay, 
taking  the  place  of  the  ‘ B&nia  * of  Hindustan,  though  in  Guzerat  it  is 
specially  applied  to  a class  of  Shia  traders  who  were  converted  to 
Isl&in  about  1300  A.  D.  [For  the  Muhammadan  Bora  see  Wilson*s  Sects 
of  the  Hindus,  p.  170.  They  are  represented  in  Multan.]  In  the  Punjab 
all  the  Bohr&s  are  Hindus.  In  those  Hill  Slates  in  which  B<»hras  are 
numerous,  Bani&s  are  hardly  represented  in  the  returns,  and  vice  versa  ; 
and  both  the  B&nia  and  Bohra  are  in  the  hills  also  known  as  Mah&jan. 
The  Hill  Bohrd,s  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  strict  Hindus,  and  to  be 
admitted  to  intermarriage  with  the  lower  classes  of  R&jpnfcs,  such  as 
Rdthis  and  R&wats.  In  Gurddspur  there  is  said  to  be  a small  class 
of  traders  called  Bohrd-s  who  claim  J£t  origin,  and  who  are  notorious  for 
making  money  by  marrying  their  daughters,  securing  the  dower,  and 
then  running  away  with  both,  to  begin  again  da  capo . 

Bojak,  a J^t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Bokhia,  a Baloch  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery  : also  called  Bokhe 
and  found  as  cultivators  and  camel-breeders  in  Bah&walpur. 

Bola,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  fouud  in  Multan. 

Bomi,  a R&jput  sept,  according  to  the  Punjabi  Dicty.,  p.  166. 

Bonah,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Bon,  Bona,  fern.  Bonai,  a weaver  of  the  Chamar  caste. 

* Beames  give9  ivohora  as  the  true  form  of  the  word.  Wohra  is  a got  or  section  of  the 
Muhammadan  Khojas.  It  is  fairly  clear  that  the  Bohras  are  connected  in  some  way  with  tho 

Khojas.  In  Mewar  there  are  Muhammadan  Bth)oras  as  well  as  Bora  Brahmans  1 ho 
former  are  united  under  elected  mullahs  and  are  said  to  be  Ilassanis  by  sect . cf.  Malcolm’o 
Hist,  of  Persia  I,  p.  395.  Their  chief  colony  is  at  Ujjain.  See  Memoir  on  Central  India 
and  Malwa,  by  Malcolm,  II,  pp.  91-02. 
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Bopahrae — Brahman . 


Bopahrae,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Boperai,  a Hindu  Jilt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Bosan,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn,  to  the  south  of  the  Yains. 
Their  ancestor  is  said  to  have  been  a disciple  of  Bah&wal  Haqq  and 
to  have  received  from  him  some  of  the  land  granted  to  him  by  the 
ruler  of  Multan.  They  came  from  Haidar&bad  in  Sind  and  are  also 
found  in  Bah&walpur  as  landowners.  The  Bappis,  with  whom  they 
intermarry,  and  Sangis  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  stock. 

Bot,  an  Aram  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Botak,  But^ar,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Bozdar,  an  independent  Baloch  tribe  situated  beyond  our  frontier  at  the 
back  of  the  Kasr&ni  territory.  They  hold  from  the  Sanghar  Pass  on 
the  north  to  the  Khosa  and  Khetr^n  country  on  the  south,  and  have 
the  Luni  and  Musa  Khel  PatMns  on  their  western  border.  Those 
found  in  Dera  Gh&zi  Kh&n  live  in  scattered  villages  about  R&janpur 
and  among  the  Lagh&ri  tribe,  and  have  no  connection  with  the  parent 
tribe.  The  Bozd&r  are  hardly  of  Rind  extraction  seeing  that  their 
pedigree  only  makes  them  descendants  of  a goat-herd  who  married 
B£no,  widow  of  Rind's  great-grandson,  Shau  Ali.  They  are  divided 
into  the  Dul&ni,  Ladw&ni  Ghuldmdni,  a sub -tuman,  Chakr&ni,  Sih&ni, 
Sh&hw&ni,  JaUl£ni,  Jdfir&ni  and  Rustanrini  clans.  They  are  more 
civilized  than  most  of  the  trans-frontier  tribes  and  are  of  all  the  Baloch 
the  strictest  Musalm&ns.  Unlike  all  other  Baloch  they  fight  with  the 
matchlock  rather  than  with  the  sword.  They  are  great  graziers,  and 
their  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Persian  buz , a goat. 


Brahman,  (Panjabi  B&mhan,  Bahman;  fern.  Bdmhani:  dim.  masc.,  Bamhanetd, ; 
fern.  Bamhaneti,  a Brahman's  son  or  daughter  : cf.  Bamhanau,  Brahman- 
hood). 

The  Brahmans  in  India  are  divided  into  two  great  geographical 
groups,  the  Utrahak,  who  live  to  the  north  of  the  Yindhias,  and  the 
Dakshnat,  who  inhabit  peninsular  India  to  the  south  of  that  range. 
The  former  are  further  divided  into  5 groups,  viz. — 

1.  Sdraswat,  (modernised  Sdrsut). 

2.  Kankubj. 

3.  Gaur. 

4.  Utkal. 

5.  Maithal. 


>-Also  called,  collectively,  Gaur. 


The  southern  groups*  also  number  5 and  are : Darawar,  Mali&rashtri, 
Sorashat,  or  Karn&tik,  Tailing  and  Gorjar.t  Of  these  the  only  repre- 
sentative in  the  Punjab  are  the  Pushkarnd  Brahmans,  who  sprang 
from  the  Mahdrashtri  group. J The  mass  of  the  Punjab  Brahmans 


* Also  called,  collectively,  Darawar,  from  the  saint  of  that  name.  Another  account  says 
the  Darawar  comprise  the  Maharashtr,  Tailing,  Gurjar,  Dakhshani  and  Indrik  : (Amritsar;. 

t Lest  it  be  too  hastily  assumed  that  Gorjar,  Gurjar  or  Gujar  Brahmans  have  any 
connection  with  the  Gujars,  folk-etymology  has  suggested  that  the  name  is  derived  from 
gujjh,  ‘ secrecy  ’,  because  their  ancestor  had  once  to  conceal  his  faith. 

t But  unlike  the  southern  Brahmans  the  Pushkarnas  observe  ghunghat  (i.  et)  their  women 
veil  their  faces),  but  they  have  no  garbha,  dhan  (pregnancy  rite)  and  in  other  respects  their 
customs  are  dissimilar. 


The  Pushkamds. 
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are  Sarsuts,  but  Gaurs  are  found  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the 
Province.  But  certain  groups  of  Brahmans  are  neither  recognised  as 
S^rsut  nor  as  Gaur,  or  have  become  totally  distinct  from  the  Brahman 
community.  Such  are  the  Pushkarn&s,  Aluhials,  described  below,  and 
the  Bhojki,  Dhakochi,  Taga  and  Tagu  groups. 

The  Posiikarnas. 


It  will  bo  convenient  to  describe  first  the  Pushkarmts,  a comparatively 
small  and  unimportant  group  found  only  in  the  south-west  of  the 
Punjab.  They  are  divided  into  two  territorial  groups,  (i)  Sindhu,  “ of 
the  Indus  valley,”  and  (ii)  Mdrwarl,  of  Mdrwdr,  or  Marechd. 

The  Pushkamds  claim  to  be  paroliits  of  all  the  cBhdt  Rdjputs  > who 
are  divided  into  Bhdts,  Bhattis  and  Bbdtids,*  and  are  described  by 
Ibbetson  as  more  strict  in  caste  matters  than  the  Sdrsut. 


The  Pushkamds  are  divided  into  two  groups  : Sindhu  and  Marechd, 
and  are  said  to  have  84  gots  as  given  belowf : — 


I.— Sindhu — 


1. 

Tangsali. 

9. 

Bujru. 

17. 

Bars. 

•2. 

Vids. 

10. 

Maulo. 

18, 

Chauwatia. 

■3. 

Mattur. 

til. 

Gandriya. 

19. 

Muttur. 

'4. 

Kapta. 

12. 

Dhaki. 

20. 

Munda. 

5. 

Prohat. 

fl3, 

Mutta. 

Pi. 

Parhihar. 

G. 

Machhar. 

14. 

Jiwanecha. 

+22. 

Kaudia. 

17- 

Wattu. 

t!5. 

Lapishia  (Lapia). 

23. 

Kerdit. 

8. 

Matma. 

16. 

Pania. 

+24. 

Viasra. 

II— Mareoha— 

1. 

Kakreja. 

14. 

Gofcd. 

27. 

Kopalia. 

2. 

Chullar. 

15. 

Gotma. 

28. 

Wachhar. 

3. 

Achdraj, 

16. 

Thakar. 

29. 

Mastoda. 

4. 

Heda. 

17. 

Badal. 

30. 

Padoya. 

5. 

Gajja. 

18. 

Dodha. 

31. 

Tojhd. 

G. 

Kadar. 

19. 

Kovasthilia 

32. 

Vejha. 

7. 

Keerla, 

20. 

Kaulo. 

33. 

Jhund. 

8. 

Naula. 

21. 

Jabbar. 

34. 

Bura. 

9. 

Kewlia. 

22. 

Dhagra. 

35. 

Nohora. 

JO. 

Teriwari. 

23. 

Pedhd. 

36. 

Mumatia. 

11. 

Sandhu. 

24. 

Rdma. 

37. 

Kdi. 

12. 

Godd. 

25. 

Waheti. 

38. 

Karmana. 

13. 

Godanu. 

26. 

Meratwal. 

39. 

Ranga. 

■25. 

Nangu. 

■26. 

Kalla. 

-27. 

Visha. 

■28. 

Ratta. 

29. 

Billa. 

f30. 

Wasu. 

+31. 

Karddd. 

32. 

Chura. 

40. 

Ramdev. 

41. 

Upddhiye. 

42. 

Achhu. 

43. 

Sheshdhdr. 

44. 

Vegai. 

45. 

Vidang. 

46. 

Heihoshid. 

47 

Somndth. 

48. 

Singhd. 

49. 

Goddnd. 

50. 

Khdkhar. 

51. 

Khanesh. 

52. 

Khohdrd. 

This  list  is  given  in  a book.  In  Midnwdlt  only  those  markedf  are  found. 


Daughters  are  generally  given  in  marriage  in  one  and  the  same 
family,  and  if  possible  to  brothers,  accordin  to  a very  wide-spread 
custom. 


On  the  other  hand  in  Bahdwalpur  the  Marechd  are  described  as 
pure  Pushkarnst  and  comprise  15  gots  : — - 


1.  Achdraj. 

2.  Bhord. 

3.  Chhangana. 

4.  Gujja. 

5.  Kabta. 


G.  Khidana. 

7.  Kirdru. 

8.  Kullhd. 

9.  Ludhdhar. 
10.  Muchchan. 


1 1 . Pardhd. 

12.  Ramde. 

13.  Ranga. 

14.  Wias. 

15.  TFtssa. 


* Incidentally  this  indicates  that  the  Bhattis  and  Bhdtiaa  have  a common  origin — both 
come  from  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Punjab.  There  are  said  to  be  Bhdt  RdjpQta  in 
Jaisalmfr. 

f It  is  said  that  the  Pushkarns  used  to  bo  called  Sri-Malis,  that  they  rank  below  the 
Sarsut,  Parikh  and  Gaur  sub-castes,  and  are  (only)  regarded  as  Brahmans  because  of  their 
skill  in  astrology.  But  they  are  by  origin  possibly  Sarsuts  who  made  Pushkar  or  Pokhar, 
the  sacred  lake  near  Ajmer  their  head-quarters.  One  section  of  them  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  Belddrs  or  Ods  who  were  raised  to  Brahminical  rank  as  a reward  for  excavating 
the  tank  and  it  still  worships  the  pickaxe,  but  this  tradition  is  not  now  current  in  tho 
Punjab. 
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Next  come  the  Dassd,  or  half-breeds  and  lastly  the  Sindhu  with  2 
yots : M attar  and  Wattu.* 

In  Bahawalpurt  mention  is  made  of  a sub-caste,  called  P&rikh, 
which  I cannot  trace  elsewhere.  It  has  6 gots%  : — 

Bora.  I Kathotia.  | Parohit. 

Joshi.  | Pandia.  | Tiwdri. 

It  is  distinct  from  the  Sdwanis. 

Tiie  Bkaitmanical  HierapvChy  in  the  South-West  Punjab. 

Before  describing  the  S&rsut  Brahmans  it  will  be  best  to  describe 
the  organisation  of  the  Brahmanical  heirarchy  in  the  South-West 
Punjab,  where  the  S&rsuts  aud  Pushkarn&s  overlap,  combining  to 
form  groups  of  beneficed  and  unbeneficed  priests  which  are  further 
attached  to  the  different  castes. 

The  Wateshar. — The  Wateshar§  are  a group  of  Brahmans  whose 
clientele  is  scattered,  and  who  receive  fixed  dues  from  their  patrons, 
irrespective  of  the  services  rendered  to  them.  If  they  preside  at  a 
religious  function  they  receive  fixed  fees  in  addition  to  their  stand- 
ing dues. 

In  Mf&nw&li  the  Wateshar  class  comprises  the  following  sections 

of  the  Sarsut||  and  Pushkamd,  Brahmans  : — 

™ , ( i.  Kandiara. 

1.  Dhannanpotra  ...  £ ~ Lalf{_ 

* The  Wattu  got  is  the  lowest  of  all:  Brahmanon  men  Wattu,  ghoron  men  tattu — “The 
Wattu  among  Brahmans  is  what  a pony  is  among  horses.” 
f But  towards  Bikaner  is  a group  known  as  Parik. 

£ The  sub- divisions  of  these  sections  are  variously  given  thus  : — 

r Ambruana,  from  Amar  Nath,  Rangild&si,  from  ” Rangil 
Bhojipotra  is  said  to  include  } Iris,”  Wajal,  from  Wajalji,  Tejal  from  Tejalji,  all  four 

i,  ii  and  iii  as  in  text  and  1 with  Ram  Nand,  Machhindraji  and  Bhara  Mai,  sons  of 

C Sidh  Bojh,  the  saint  and  eponym  of  the  section. 

This  section  also  includes  the  Dand-dambh,  the  nick- name  apparently  of  some  family 
earnt  by  curing  an  ox,  as  the  name  implies. 

The  Samapotra  also  in-  ) the  Katkadasani,  Prayagdasi,  } and  all  six  sub-divisions  are 
eludes  i and  ii,  as  above  with  J Prithwi  Mai  and  Shamdasi  ) patronymic. 

The  Samapotras  are  descended  from  Sidh  Saman  and  perform  a special  worship  on  the 
Rikhipanchami,  the  5th  of  the  bright  half  of  Bhadon.  They  also  worship  Hinglaj  devf  at 
births,  weddings  and  on  the  3rd  of  the  bright  half  of  Bais&kh. 

e Sidh  Bhardw^ji. 

The  Bhardw^ja  sub-divisions  are  ) Aror  „ 

1 Krinjar  „ 

C Ratan  „ 
f Sringi. 

I Sadha. 

STakht. 

Raj. 

Bakht. 

J an. 

For  the  correspondence  between  these  sections  and  those  of  the  Muhktl  Brahmans  see  infra,  , 
§ It  has  been  suggested  that  Wateshar  is  derived  frombiri,  ‘ dues.’  It  is  doubtless  the  same 
word  as  Vriteswar,  derived  from  vritti  or  virat.  and  may  be  translated  ‘beneficed.’  Thus  the 
Wateshar  form  an  occupational  group  and  the  description  given  of  their  sub-divisions  is 
certainly  not  absolute. 

||  Among  the  S&rsut  Wateshar  the  matrimonial  relations  are  complicated.  The  Sethpal 
marry  with  the  Bhojipotra  and  S£mepotra,  if  such  alliances  have  been  actually  made  in  the 
past.  If  however  they  cannot  obtain  brides  from  these  two  sections  they  try  to  get  them  from 
the  Bbardwaja  or  Kathpal.  Again  the  Dhannanpotra  only  take  brides  from  sections 
Nos.  2—4,  but  give  none  to  them.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  Bhojipotra  and  Samepotra  sections  used  till  recently  to  practise  female  infanticide 
habitually.  Lastly  sections  Nos.  5— 7 are  willing  to  effect  exchange  betrothals  with  the 
Narainis,  if  no  suitable  match  offers  within  this  group  of  three  sections,  which  intermarry. 
The  Pushkanri,  Wateshars  also  effect  exchange  betrothals  as  do  the  Shahri  and  Naraiui. 


The  Katp£l  are 
The  Lain  are 
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2.  Bhojfpotra 


S^mepotra 

SethpH. 

Bhardw4ja 

Kathpil 

Kaididra 

Lalri 


ii. 

Maehi4na 

,, 

,,  Wadhw4ni. 

iii. 

i. 

Bharojike  1 
Maghw£ni  J 

1 •• 

„ R4ma-Nanda. 

ii. 

Wadhw&ni 

,, 

„ Machkina. 

Sindhu  Pushkarn& 


19. 

Of  the  Wateshar 
sections  of  Aror&s.* 


• intermarry. 


Nangu. 

Lapiya. 

Parial. 

Tanksali. 

Mattar. 

Gandhria. 

Wasu. 

Wessa. 

Sohana, 

class  each 


section  is  said  to  minister  to  certain 


* For  instance  the  Kdthpdl  Brahmans  minister  to — 

1.  Gorw4ra,  2.  Dhingra,  3.  Dang,  4.  Mad£n,  5.  Chhabra,  6.  Popli,  etc. 

The  Lalri  minister  to — 

1.  Gera,  2.  Lulla,  etc. 

The  Bhardivdj  minister  to— 

1.  Huja,  2.  Makheja,  3.  Anej&,  4.  Taneja,  5,  Sareja,  6.  Fareja,  7.  Khanduja, 
8.  Dhamija,  9.  Sukhij4,  10.  Nakrd,  11.  Chugh,  12.  Chhokra,  13.  Bathl&, 
14.  Nangpal,  15.  Maindiratta,  16.  Kalra,  17.  Minocha. 

The  Bhojpotra  minister  to— 

1.  Gambhir,  2.  Batra,  3.  Chawla,  4.  Khetarpal,  5.  Gand,  6.  Narag,  7.  Billa,  8.  Budh- 
raj£,  9.  Rewari,  10.  Chachra,  11.  Busri,  12.  Virmani. 

The  Parhihdr  minister  to — 

1.  Khera,  2.  Khurani,  3.  Bhugr£,  4.  Machhar. 

The  Nangu  minister  to — 

1.  Chikkar,  2.  Saehdev,  3.  Gulati,  4.  Hans,  5.  Kur^bhatia,  6. 

The  Sdmepotra  minister  to — 

1.  Kathuriye,  2 Khanijan,  3.  Naroole,  4.  Babar,  5.  Dua,  6.  Wasudev,  7.  Bhangar, 
8.  Hans,  9.  Ghoghar,  10.  Manglani,  11.  Piplani,  12.  Rihani,  13.  Mandiani, 
14.  Jindwani,  15.  Pawe,  16.  Salootre,  17.  Juneji,  18.  Kawal,  10.  Kansite  Sunare, 
20.  Lakhbatre,  21.  Bhutiani,  22.  Jatwani,  23.  Nandwani,  24.  Rajpotre, 
25.  Danekhel  with  eleven  others. 

The  Lapshia  minister  to— 

1.  Ch4wl4,  2.  Kharbanda,  3.  Mongia,  4.  Khattar,  5.  Kalncha,  6.  Kurr&. 

The  Dhannanpotra  minister  to  — 

1.  Dudeja,  2.  Chotmurada,  etc. 

The  Singopotrd  minister  to — 

1.  Baj4j,etc. 

The  Sethpdl  minister  to  Saprd,  etc.  ^ 

All  these  are  sections  of  the  Aroras. 

The  Dhannanpotra  minister  to  the  Dawra,  Bugga,  Janji  Khel,  Danjri,  Rohri,  Madanpotre, 
Dhamija,  Sanduja,  Uthra  and  other  gots . 


Sarsut— 

I.— Bhojipotra 
Shamipotra* 
Dhannanpotra 
Satpal 

Lalri * 

Singhupotra 
n— Bhenda. 
hhardwaji. 

Kandiari , 

Kethupotra. 


( intennarry  (and  take  wives  from  n,  III,  IV  and 
) V,  just  as  II  intermarry  and  take  wives  from 
111,  IV). 


K4thpaK. 

Sh4mjlpotra. 


* To  this  section  belonged  L£lji  Gosain* 
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Of  the  Sindhu-Pushkarnd  Wateshar  the  Nangu  minister  to  the 
Gurmalia,  Kaura,  Gulati,  Sachdev,  Chikkar,  Mungiya  and  Raon-khela 
and  many  other  sections  of  the  Aroras,  and  the  Sajulia  section  of  the 
Bhatids.  The  Lapiya  minister  to  the  Kharbanda,  Chawala,  Mongid, 
Karre,  Khattar  and  Kalache  gots,  and  the  Parial  to  the  Khera,  Bugra 
and  Khuraua,  all  sections  of  the  Arords.  The  Tanksali*  minister 
to  the  Nangpal,  Mutrija,  Dua  (Seth  Hari) ; the  Mattar  minister  to  the 
Khurana,  all  Sateja  Aroras;  the  Gandhria  to  Mahesri  Banias;  the 
Wasii  to  Bhatias;  the  Wesa  to  Mahesri  Banias  and  the  Sohana  to 
Bhdtids. 

The  Astri  have  fewer  patrons  than  the  Wateshar,  and  the  clientele  of 
each  is  confined  to  one  place,  where  he  resides.  If  a Wateshar  is 
unable  to  officiate  for  a patron  an  Astri  acts  for  him,  receiving  fths  of 
the  fee,  the  balance  of  fths  being  handed  over  to  the  Wateshar. 

The  Astri  sections  in  Midnwali  are — 

1.  Kamdeh,t  2.  Shason,  3.  Bhaglal,  4.  Ishwar,  and  5.  Dahiwdl. 


The  Naraini  is  an  immigrant  group,  and  is  thus  without  patrons,  but 
if  the  Wateshar  and  Astri  are  illiterate,  a literate  Naraini  is  called 
in  to  perform  any  fuuetion  requiring  knowledge.  As  a rule,  however, 
the  Naraini  only  presents  himself  when  alms  are  given  to  all  and 


sundry. 

Patrons. 

1.  Bambowal. 

2.  Brahmi. 

3.  Chanana  ...  Gdrerl. 

4.  Chandan  ...  Aneja  Arords. 

5.  Chuni  ...  Dhupar  Arords. 

6.  Gaindhar...  Chatkare  Aroras. 

7.  Joshi  ...  Nakra. 

8.  Kakrah  ...  Khurana  and  Taloja 

Aroras. 


Patrons. 

9.  Lapshah  ...  Khathar  and  Dhol. 

10.  Ojha. 

11.  Pandit. 

12.  Pharande. 

13.  Ramdeh  ...  Dhaneja  Arords. 

14.  Soharan. 

15.  Sutrak. 

16.  Tilhan. 

17.  Wohra  ...  Manocha  Arords. 


Only  a Brahman  may  be  an  astri , a parohit  or  a thdni . He  may  also 
officiate  as  an  Achdraj,  a Bhdt,  a Gosdin  or  a Ved-patr,  (and  so  may  any 
other  Hindu),  but  if  he  does  so  he  must  not  accept  any  dues  for  the  rites 
performed.  Only  a Brahman  can  take  sankalpa , no  other  Hindu. 


in. — Chun! 
Channan 
Sutrak 
Kdkre 
Ramde 
Gaindhar 

IV. — Jhangan 
Tikhd 
Mohld 
Kamrie 
Jetli 


Bhagldl. 

Gangahar. 

Rughanpotra  (or  Aganhotri  ?). 
Ndrath. 

Sethi. 

Mdhld. 

( Lapsha ). 


Brahmans  of  Khatrfs. 


Bagge  1 

Sant  J 

V. — The  Mahta  Brahmans,  whose  sections  are  the  Chhibbar,  Dat,  Mohan,  Ved,  Bali  and 
Lau,  do  not  act  as  parohits,  but  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  trade  or  service.  Obviously 
these  are  the  same  as  the  Muhials  of  the  North-West  Punjab. 

* The  Tanksalis  are  called  Jhanl  and  receive  certain  dues  on  marriage  and  Dharm  Sand  in 
the  Hadd  Jaskdni,  i.e.,  in  the  tract  under  the  rule  of  the  Jaskdni  Biloches. 

| Minister  to  the  Danekhel  section  of  the  Aroras. 
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A Brahman's  own  religious  observances  are  performed  by  his 
daughter's  father-in-law,  or  by  some  relative  of  the  latter,  though  he 
may,  in  their  absence,  get  them  performed  by  any  other  Brahman.  A 
sister's  son  is  also  employed.  This  is  purely  a matter  of  convenience, 
the  relations  of  a daughter's  husband  being  entitled  to  receive  gifts, 
but  not  those  of  a son's  wife. 

The  Skcular  Brahmans. 


The  Muhial  Brahmans. — This  group  of  secular  Brahmans  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  muhin , a sum  of  money  given  by  them  at 
weddings  to  Bhdts  and  Ja/jaks,  varying  from  Us.  5 to  Rs,  7 or  Rs.  12. 
The  Muhi&ls  are  also  styled  Munh&ls,  and  arc  said  to  be  so  called  from 
muhin,  a sept.  But  it  is  also  suggested  that  the  name  is  derived  from 
mukhia,  c spokesman,'  or  4 principal.'  By  origin  the  Muhifils  are  cer- 
tainly Sarsuts  and  still  take  wives  from  that  group  in  Gujr&t,  while  in 
Rawalpindi  the  five  superior  sections  (Sndhdn,  Sikhan,  Bhakktl,  Bliog 
and  Kd/li)  of  the  Bnnjfihi  S&rsuts  used  to  give  daughters  to  the  Bhimwdl 
(Bhiblnll)  c Muhidl  Sarsuts'  and  occasionally  to  the  other  Muhi&l 
sections,  though  they  refused  them  to  the  inferior  sections  of  the 
Bunjdhis:  Rawalpindi  Gr.  1383-84,  p.  51. 


Their  organisation 
tabulated  : — 


is  on  the  usual  principles  and  may  be  thus 


Section. 

1.  Chliibbar. 

Datt 

Mohan. 

Ved  or  Baid 
Bill 


Group  I.— Bari. 


( i.  Dablijiya. 

I n.  dm  or  common. 


^ Set  pal  (Sahanp^tl). 


3 


Dhannanpotra. 


Group  II. — Bunjahi, 


Bhojipotra. 

L&lri, 


/L 


Lau  

Bibhowdl  or  Bliibh&l. 


Samepotra.  S 


The  Bdri  group  either  intermarries  or  takes  daughters  from  the 
Bunj&hi,  but  the  two  sections  of  the  latter  (Lau  and  Bibhow&l) 
can  only  marry  inter  se .* 


The  Bhats  eulogise  the  Muhials  in  the  following  verses  : — 


The  Datts  are  generous,  and  the  Lau  beggars, 
The  Chhibbars  are  Sard£rs. 

The  Raids  dagger  in  hand 
Walk  full  of  pride. 

The  Bibho  (Bibhowal)  eat  limb  phal  (a  fruit), 
Mohan  and  Bali  are  chakdars. 

There  are  further  sub-divisions,  but  among  the  Waid  the  Samba,  among  the  Datt  the 
Kanjruria,  among  tho  Bali  the  Khava  and  among  the  Chhibbar  the  Barra,  are  considered 
superior  clans. 


Datt  data,  Lau  mangtd. 

Cnhibbar  wich  Sarddr. 
Waid  an  hath  katdriydn , 
Chalde  pabdn  dc  bhdr. 
Bibho  khdte  bimb  phal , 
Mohan  Bali  chnkdar. 
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The  following 
sub-sections : — 


table  illustrates  the  origin 
MUHlALS. 


of  the  Muhial  sections  and 


r 

Chhibbar. 
Sidh  Suhan. 

I , 

Setp£l  (Bari), 


f- 


I 

Baid. 

I 

Sidh  Bhoj. 

I 

Bhojepotre. 


I 

Lau. 

Sidh  Sam. 


Datt. 

I 

Sidh  Chiv. 


M&dho  Das.  Rama  Nanrl. 

i,  i 

Maehhane.  Rama  Nandune, 

I 

r — 


Shamepotre.  f 
Kali 
Chand. 

I 


Aninl- 

wile. 


I 

Bheru* 

w&le. 


I 

Babe* 

wale. 


— i 

Band- 

Dumbh, 


1 

Dhiru. 

i 

Dhfrnpotre 


A 

w* 


BAli. 

I 

(Name  of  Sidh 
not  known). 


r 


ICundiare  (Bunj&hi), 
(Bunjahi). 


Dhanan.  Lalfi 

(^Bunjahi). 


“1 

Takht 

Lalri 

(Bari). 


Dhananpotre  (B£ri). 


Chuniwal 

(Bari). 


Tulumbiya, 

(Bari). 


Prithwi  Mai. 
Pritliwi  Malane. 


Wadhu  Ram. 

I 

Wadhwani. 


Mnnghu  Ram. 
Mangwani. 


— i 

(d). 

Sit-puria, 

(Bunj&hi), 


K&lka  D£s, 

I , 

Kalka  Dasani. 


The  descendants  of  the  five  Sidh  s are  further  sub-divided  into  pdnchtolias 
(who  give  their  daughters  not  less  than  5 tolas  of  gold  as  dowry)  and 
tritoliyas  (who  give  not  less  than  3).  The  latter  rank  below  the  former. 

The  origin  of  the  MuhkUs  is  thus  described  : In  Sambat  200 
Vikrami  the  five  Sidhs  went  to  the  Naunuthi  Hill  and  there  practised 
asceticism.  About  that  time  too  the  Khatris  of  the  Aror  family 
(now  the  Aror&s)  and  the  other  Khatris  fell  out,  so  the  hitter  separated 
from  the  Aroras  and  became  jajmans  of  the  Sidhs.  The  Muhi&ls 
who  did  nob  attach  themselves  to  the  Arords  refused  to  accept  alms 
(dan)  and  are  still  purely  secular.  They  are  found  chiefly  if  not 
exclusively  in  Rawalpindi  (where  many  are  Sikhs)  ; in  Jhelum  and 
Shahpur  as  landholders  or  io  service.  All  Muhi&ls  may  marry  girls  of 
Brahman  families  which  are  not  Muhi&l. 


A small  group  of  secular  Brahmans  found  at  Haridna,  in 
Hoshi&rpur  is  the  Kanchan  Kawal.  They  are  also  called  Suraj  Duaj 
(Sun-worshippers).  Their  ancestor  came  from  Delhi  as  a kanungo 
to  Haridna,  whence  they  are  also  called  K&nungos.  They  can  marry 
in  the  nanka’s  got , avoiding  only  the  father’s  got . They  do  not  take 
charity  (dan),  and  either  take  service  or  engage  in  trade  or  cultivation. 
If  any  one  of  them  takes  alms  he  is  outcasted  and  they  do  not 
intermarry  with  him. 

Other  purely  lay  group3  of  Brahmans  are  : the  Dijakochi  of  the 
Dhund  and  Karral  Hills  in  Hazara,  who  are  also  called  Mahajans : the 
Tagas  of  Karn&l,  who  are  G-aurs  by  origin  and  agriculturists  by  avoca- 
tion : and  the  criminal  Tagus  of  the  same  District. 


THE  SA'RSUT  BRAHMANS. 

The  S&rsut  is  essentially  the  Brahman  of  the  Punjab,  just  as  the  Khatri 
is  distinctively  a Punjab  caste.  The  Sarsnfc,  as  a body,  minister  to  all 
the  Hindu  castes,  possibly  even  to  those  which  are  unclean  and  so  stand 
outside  the  pale  of  Hinduism.  TJoon  this  fact  is  based  the  leading 
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principle  of  their  organization,  which  is  that  the  status  of  each  section 
depends  on  the  status  of  the  casto  to  which  it  ministers.  Inaccordanco 
with  this  principle,  we  may  tentatively  classify  the  Sdrsut  thus  ; — 

Sub-group  i. — Brahmans  of  Brahmans,  called  Shukla. 

Sub-group  ii. — Brahmans  of  the  Khatris — 


1.  P»nch-zati. 

2.  Chhe-zati. 


4. 

3. 


Bunjdhfs. 

Asth-bans. 


5. 

C. 


Khokharan.* 

Sarin. 


Sub-group  iiL— Brahmans  of  Arords. 

Sub-group  iv. — Brahmans  of  Jdts. 

Sub-group  v. — Brahmans  of  inferior  castes,  e.g .,  the  Chamarwd. 

Further,  each  of  the  sub-groups  is  divided  into  grades  on  the  analogy 
of  the  Kliatri  caste  system  thus — 

1.  Panchzdti.  3.  Bunjahi. 

2.  Bdri.  4.  Inferior  zdtis. 

Thus  we  may  take  the  Shuklaf  Brahmans  to  comprise  tho  following 
gots  : — 

f Gallia  ^ i Jetli. 

| M alia  | J Jhingm.  , 

Panchzdti  ...  <(  Kapuria  y or  /Mohla. 

I Bhaturia  | ) Kumaria. 

k J ( Trikha. 

rIhe  Sarsut  Brahmans  of  the  Khatris. — Tbe  connection  of  the  Khatri 
with  the  Sarsut  Brahman  caste  is  peculiarly  close.  One  tradition  of  its 
origin  avers  that  when  Parasu  Rama  was  exterminating  the  Ksliatriyas 
a pregnant  woman  of  the  caste  took  refuge  with  a Sdrsut.  When  her 
child,  a son,  was  born,  the  Sarsut  invested  him  with  the  janeo  and 
taught  him  the  Vedas.  Hence  the  Sarsuts  are  invariably  the  parohils 
of  the  Khatris,  and  from  tins  incident  arose  the  custom  which  allows 
parohit  and  jajman  to  eat  together. 

The  boy  manied  18  Kshatriya  girls  and  his  sons  took  the  names  of  the 
various  rishis  and  thus  founded  the  gotras  of  the  Khatris,  which  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Brahmans.  This  legend  explains  many  points  in 
the  organization  of  the  Sdrsut  Brahmans  in  the  Punjab,  though  it  is 
doubtless  entirely  mythical,  having  been  intended  to  account  for  the  close 
dependence  of  the  Brahmans  of  the  Sarsut  branch  on  the  Khatri  caste. 

Gioup  L — Panjzati  i.  At  the  top  of  the  social  tree  stand  five  sections, 

which  are  the  parohits  of  the  Phaighar 
Khatris.  This  group  is  known  as  tho 
Panjzati  or  ‘five  sections, ’ and  also  as 
Paolihdda  or  ‘ western/  Ii  the  Brah- 
mans followed  the  Khatri  organization 
in  all  its  complexity  we  should  expect  to  find  these  sections  constituting 
the  plidigliar  sub-group  of  a Bdri  group,  and  they  are,  it  would  seem, 
called  Dhaighar-Lahoria,  at  least  in  Lahore. 

There  aro*also  said  to  be  two  groups,  each  of  5 zdtis,  which  onco  formed 
themselves  into  endogamous  cliques.  These  were : ( i ) Kalia,  Malia,  Bhaturia, 

* Probably  this  is  correct.  The  Muhial  having  ceased  to  be  Brahmans  at  all,  no  longer 
minister  to  th9  Khokharan-Khatrls  and  so  a special  group  of  Khokharan-Brahmans  has  had 
to  be  formed. 

| The  Shuklas  are  beggars,  who  como  from  the  east,  from  the  direction  of  the  United 
Provinces.  They  beg  only  from  Brahmans,  but  arc  not  their  yarohits.  They  aro  quite 
distinct  from  the  Shukal  of  the  Simla  Hills. 


Mohla. 

Jetli. 

Jhingan, 

Trikha. 

Kumaria. 


>■  Group  Panjzati  or 
| Pachhada. 
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Kapuria  and  Baggas;  and  (ii)  Jhingan* * * § **,  Trikhatj  Jetlij,  Kumliria§,  and 
Punbu.||  The  last-named  got  was,  however,  replaced  by  the  Mohlas^f,  be- 
cause one  of  its  members  was  discourteous  to  his  daughter-in-law;s  people. 


The  Bari  group  further,  in  addition  to  the  Panchz&tis,  comprises  the 
following  7 gots  : Paumbu,  Gang^har,*5*  Martha,  Sethi  Churavaur, 

Phiranda  and  Purang. 

Group  II. — Bunjdhi.  This  group  contains  several  sub-groups  whose 
relations  to  one  another  are  obscure,  and  indeed  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy. They  may  be  classified,  tentatively,  as  follows 


Sub-group  i. — Asht-bans,  with  the  following  eight  sections  : — 


In  Amritsar  : 

1 . Sand. 

2.  Shori. 

3.  Patak. 

4.  Mahrur. 

5.  Joshi. 

6.  Tiwari. 

7.  Kural. 

8.  Bhardwaji. 


or  in  Karnal  : 

1.  Sand. 

2.  Patak. 

3.  Joshi  Mabrur. 

4.  Joshi  IJalmai. 

5.  Tiwanj. 

6.  Kural. 

7.  Kegne. 


and  in  Patiala . 


X.  Sand. 

2.  Suri. 

3.  Patak, 

4.  Joshi  Malmai. 

5.  Joshi  Mabrur. 

6.  Tiwari. H 

7.  Kural. 

8.  Ratn  Bhardwaj. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


Sub-group  ii . — Bara-ghar  or  Bara-zati  (also  called  Bari)  : — 


Sarad. 

Bhauot. 

Airi. 

Kalie.lt 

Parbhakka. 

Nabh. 


7.  Manau. 

8.  Bhambi. 

0.  Lakhan  Pal. 

10.  Patti. 

11.  Jalpat. 

12.  Sabjpal. 


In  Hazira — Vajra.  Sang. 

Vasdeo.  Sudan. 

Paonde.  Majju. 

Bhog.  Sem. 

Ishar,  Dbarnmi, 

Ramdeo.  Tara. 


* Jhingan  is  said  to  be  derived  from  jhinga  or  jhanjh , a bell,  because  the  sound  of  a bell 
was  heard  at  its  eponym’s  birth.  This  got  is  supposed  to  be  only  20  generations  old. 
It  has  three  sub-sections,  Gautam,  Athu  and  Nathu.  Further,  Nathu’s  descendants  are  sub- 
divided into  the  less  known  sub-divisions  of  Chamnapati  and  Kanwlapati.  The  Jhingans 
gotra  is  Bhardwaj  ; their  jparvuras  Bhrigu,  Bharjan  and  Bhardwaj,  their  shakhd  Madhunjan 
and  the  Rig  Veda  their  veda.  At  Dipalpur  at  the  house  of  an  ancestor,  Baba  Chhajjil,  they 
hold  a fair  in  Magh,  at  which  tbe  chila,  jhand,  janeo  and  other  rites  are  performed.  Nathu’s 
descendants  all  wear  a nath  in  the  nose. 

| Trikha’s  gotra  is  Parashar  and  it  is  sub-divided  into  the\  Palwarda,  Aura  and  Dwija 
sub- sect  ions. 

| The  Jetli  gotra  is  Vatsa,  and  its  sub* sections  are  Yialepotra,  Chandipotra,  and  Rupe- 
potra — all  eponymous.  The  two  former  are  replaced  by  Hathila  and  H arnpotra,  according 
to  another  account.  The  Mihrotra  Khatris  make  them  offerings  on  the  12th  of  the  light 
half  of  each  lunar  month. 

§ The  Kumbvia  gotra  is  also  Vatsa  and  they  too  have  three  sub-sections. 

||  Apparently  the  same  as  the  Paumbu.  below. 

^[The  Mohlas  gotra  is Somastam,  audits  sub-sections  are  Balwali,  Shiv-Nandi  and  Akashi. 

**  Of  the  Vasiaht  gotrat  They  have  five  sub-sections,  Veda  Vyas,  Gangahar  {sic), 
Gosain,  Saraph,  and  Gangawashi,  so-called  because  they  used  to  lead  bands  of 
pilgrims  to  the  Ganges.  They  were  exempt  from  tolls  under  former  governments. 
The  Sariph  (Sarraf)  were  bankers.  The  Gosains  had  many  jajmans  aDd  the  Veda 
Vyas  were  learned  in  the  Vedas.  The  Gangahars  still  perform  their  jhand  or  tonsure  rite 
near  the  ruins  of  old  Jhang,  near  which  town  they  possessed  a number  of  wells,  each 
inscribed  with  their  names. 

If  Or  Tawaria.  At  marriage  they  do  not  let  the  bride  go  to  her  father-in  law’s  house, 
but  send  instead  a big  gur  cake  wrapped  in  red  cloth.  If  however  the  mufclaivd  ceremony  is 
performed  at  the  same  time  as  the  wedding,  they  let  the  bride  go  also,  otherwise  they  send_ 
her  afterwards  when  her  mulddu'd  is  given. 

||  Probably  the  same  as  the  Bhabakkar,  a got  named  after  a Kishi.  Its  members  make 
a boy  don  the  jane o (sacred  thread)  in  his  8th  year.  Clad  as  a sddhu  in  a fagir's  dress  with 
the  alfi  or  chola , the  mirg-chhdla  (deer-skin)  and  Jcachkol  (a  wallet  for  collecting  alms)  he 
begs  from  door  to  door  and  is  then  bidden  to  go  to  the  forest,  but  his  sister  brings  him 
back. 
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The  Zdt-wdle : — 


Sub-group  iii. — Panj-zati  ii.  About  116  years  ago  the  Brahmans 
of  the  five  sections  below  used  to  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to 
tbo  Dhaighar-Lahoria  Brahmans: — 

(1)  Kalie.  I (3)  Kapurie.  [ (5)  Ba""G* 

(2)  Malie.  I (4)  Bhaturie.  | 


When  their  daughters  f began  to  be  treated  harshly  in  the  houses  of 
their  fathers-in-law,  these  Brahmans  (panjzdt  or  five  sections)  arranged 
to  contract  marriages  only  among  themselves  ; and  ceased  to  form  re- 
lationships with  the  Dhaighar-Lahoria. 

Sub-group  iv — Chhezdt-wala. — Similarly  several  other  sections  of 
Brahmans  gave  up  giving  daughters  to  the  Dbaighar-Lahoria  Brah- 
mans, such  as — 

(1)  Pandit.  I (3)  Dhunde.  [ (5)  Dhan  Kaji. 

(2)  Patak,  I (4)  Gadhari.  J (6)  Ckhukari. 

Sub-oroup  v. — Panchz&t-wdle  iii — 

( 1 > Chvni . j (3)  Lamb,  I (5)  Sarballie. 

(2)  Habri.  » (4)  Neule.  * 


Sub-group  vi. — Sat-z&ti — 

(1)  Sajre.  (4)  Neasi.  j (6)  Sardal. 

(2)  Punj.  (5)  Chuni.  j (7)  Anni. 

(3)  Bandu.  * 

The  above  four  sub-groups  are  called  collectively  Zat-vvale. 
Sub-group  vii. — This  comprises  the  remaining  Bunjahi  sections. 

The  Z&t-w&le  stand  higher  than  this  last  sub-group  vii,  in  that 
they  do  not  accept  offerings  from,  or  eat  in  the  houses  of,  Ndis, 
Kal&ls,  Kumh&rs  or  ChMmbas,  whereas  the  latter  do  both.  Moreover, 
the  Asht-bans  and  Cbhe-zdti  sub-groups  claim  to  be  superior  in  status 
to  the  Bdris,  but  some  families  of  these  two  snb-groups  stooped  to 
give  daughters  to  the  latter  sub-group,  and  were,  therefore,  excom- 
municated by  the  remaining  families  of  the  Asht-bans  and  Chhe-zati 
sub-groups,  so  that  they  lost  status  and  formed  a new  sub-group  called 
Bans-puj.  This  sub-group  now  gives  daughters  to  the  Asht-bans  and 
Chhe-zati  sub-groups,  but  takes  its  wives,  it  is  alleged,  from  the  Bdris. 

Thus  the  Brahman  organization  reflects  the  main  outlines  of  tho 
Khatri  scheme,  but,  though  on  many  points  of  detail  our  information 
is  incomplete,  it  is  certain  that  local  conditions  modify  the  organiza- 
tion. For  instance  in  Bahdwalpur  the  Khatris  are  few,  while  the 
Aroyas  are  numerous  and  influential,  so  that  we  find  the  following 
scheme  : — 


Sub-group  i. — Five  sections,  Mohla,  Jetli,  Jhingran,  Trikha, 
Kumaria. 

Hypergamous  sub-group  ii. — Five  sections,  Dhaman-potra,  Sama- 
potra,  Bhoja-potra,  Setpal,  Takht-Lalhdri  ; and 

Hypergamous  sub-group  Hi.—  Seven  sections,  Lalhdri,  Bias,  Kandaria, 
Kathpala,  Shangru-potra  or  Wed,  Malakpura,  and  Bhenda. 

Of  these  three  sub-groups,  the  five  sections  of  the  first  are  Brah- 
mans of  the  Khatris  generally,  not  of  the  DIidighar-Bari  Khatrm 
exclusively,  while  snb-groups  ii  and  iii  are  Brahmans  of  the  Arords 
in  that  part  of  tho  Punjab. 
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The  rules  of  marriage. — Like  the  Khatris,  the  Buuj&hi  Brahmans 
profess  to  follow  the  usnal  ‘ four -got  y rule  in  marriage,  but,  precisely 
like  the  Dlhughar  Khatris,  the  Z&t-wale  Brahmans  avoid  only  their 
own  section  and  the  mother's  relations.  At  least  this  appears  to 
be  the  usual  rule,  but  it  would  be  rash  to  say  it  is  an  invariable 
one.  For  example,  the  Brms-puj  are  an  exception.  The  Asht-baus 
obtain  wives  from  them,  but  if  a father  has  taken  a Bans-puj  wife, 
the  son  may  not : he  must  marry  an  Asht-bans  or  lose  status.  That 
is  to  say,  the  Asht-bans  may  only  stoop  to  inter-marriage  with  the 
Bans-puj  in  alternate  generations. 

Similarly  the  * four -got  ’ rule  is  relaxed  in  other  cases.  Thus  the 
Kanchan-Kamal  section  of  Hoshiarpnr  are  also  called  Suraj  Doaj, 
(Sun-worshippers).  Their  ancestor  came  from  Delhi  as  a qanungo 
at  Haridna  ; hence  they  are  called  Qanungos.  These  Brahmans  can 
marry  in  the  nanka  goty  avoiding  only  the  father’s  got . They  do  not 
take  any  dan  (charity)  and  may  either  take  service  or  engage  in  trade 
or  cultivation.  If  any  one  of  them  takes  to  receiving  charity,  he  is 
considered  an  outcast)  and  they  do  not  intermarry  with  him. 

The  ages  of  marriage. — Among  the  Bunjahi  Brahmans  the  age  of 
betrothal  is  from  4-8  and  that  of  marriage  from  8-12  years  in 
R&walpindi.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  lay  down  any  universal 
rules,  as,  generally  speaking,  the  ages  of  betrothal  and  marriage 
depend  upon  the  status  of  each  family  within  the  group,  as  is  the 
case  among  the  Khatris. 

The  revolt  against  hypergamy. — It  will  be  seen  how  the  lower  sub- 
groups of  the  Khatris  have  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the 
higher  in  matrimonial  matters,  A similar  revolt  against  the  position 
of  the  JDMighar  occurred  amongst  the  Sarsut  Brahmans.  About  116 
years  ago,  says  the  account  received  from  Amritsar,  the  Lahoria 
Db&ighar  used  to  take  daughters  from  the  Panj-zat  ii ; but  owing  to 
the  ill-treatment  meted  out  to  the  girls  by  the  Dhdigliar,  they  resolv- 
ed to  discontinue  the  custom,  and  the  three  other  groups  of  the  Zat- 
w41e  followed  suit  while  the  remaining  Bunjahis  continued  to  give 
wives  to  the  Z4t-wdle,  but  no  longer  received  them  in  return.  The 
result  was  that  the  Bunjahis  could  not  obtain  wives  and  many  fami- 
lies died  out,  so  it  was  resolved  by  the  Bunjahis  that  they  should  for 
the  future  break  off  all  connection  with  the  Zat-wdle,  unless  any  of  the 
latter  should  agree  to  give  them  daughters  in  return.  This  was  prior  to 
Sambat  1932  when  a second  meeting  at  Amritsar  renewed  the  compact. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  in  both  castes  the  proceedings  of 
these  conferences  were  conducted  in  a formal  manner,  written  agree- 
ments being  drawn  up,  and  the  families  which  agreed  to  the  de- 
mands put  forward  being  entered  in  a register  from  time  to  time. 

The  territorial  groups . — Like  the  Khatris  the  Brahmans  have  terri- 
torial groups,  but  these  groups  do  not  usually  correspond  with  the 
territorial  groups  of  the  former.  For  instance,  the  Brahmans  of  the 
Murree  Hills  are  divided  into  two  sub-castes — -Palidria  and  Dhakochi, 
who  do  not  intermarry  or  eat  together.  The  Dugri  Brahmans  corre- 
spond to  the  Dugri  Khatris  of  the  Si&lkot  sub-montane,  but  they  are 
said,  on  the  one  hand,  to  give  daughters  to  the  Sarsut,  and,  on  the 
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other  hand,  to  intermarry  with  the  Batehrn  group  of  Brahmans  in 
Kangra.  Allusions  have  been  already  made  to  the  Pachbdda  and*  to 
the  Lahoria,  terms  which  seem  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  five 
highest  sections  who  serve  the  Dbdighar  Khatris. 

The  Sarsut  Brahmans  of  the  Aroras. 

The  grouping  of  the  Brahmans  of  the  Arords  has  already  been  des- 
cribed in  dealing  with  the  Wateshars*  system,  and  they  further  are  said 
to  be  thus  divided  : 

C Bbojapotra.  Sitpal. 

< Shamapotra.  Takht  Lalri.# 

( Dhannanpotra. 

fThe  Pancbz^tis,  together  with  the — 
j 6.  Puchhrat.  10.  Bhnrdwaji. 

-{  7.  Shingupotra,  11.  Kutbp&la.f 

| 8.  Malakpnra.  12.  Kandhiara. 

f_9.  Khetapotra. 

But  the  most  interesting  territorial  group  of  the  Sdrsut  is  that  of 
the  Kdngra  Brahmans  whose  organization  shows  no  traces  of  the 
Khatri  scheme,  but  reflects  that  of  the  Hindu  Rajputs  of  Kdngra,  and 
which  will,  therefore,  be  described  at  some  length. 

The  Brahmans  of  Kangra. 

The  Sarsut  des  or  jurisdiction  extends  from  the  Saraswati  river  in 
Kurukshetr  to  Attock  on  the  Indus  and  is  bounded  by  Pehovva  on  the 
east,  by  Ratia  and  Fatehdbad  in  Hissar,  by  Multdn  on  the  south-west, 
and  by  Jammu  and  Nurpur,  in  Kangra,  on  the  north. 

Thus  the  Brahmans  of  Kdngra,  who  are  or  claim  to  be  Sdrsut  by 
origin,  stand  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Sdrsut  organisation,  but  they 
have  a very  interesting  organisation  of  their  own. 

We^find  the  following  groups  : — 

i.  — Nagarkotia. 

ii.  — Batehru. 

iii, — Halbaha,  or  cultivating. 

Group  L — The  Nagarkotia  are  the  Brahmans  of  the  Katoch,  the 
highest  of  the  Rdjputs,  and  they  were  divided  by  Dharm  Chand,  the 
Katoch  Raja  of  Kdngra,  into  13  functional  sub-groups,  each  named 
ft  er  the  duties  it  performed  in  his  time.  These  arc — 

i. — Dichhit,  the  Gurus  of  the  Katoch,  who  used  to  teach  the  Gayatri 
mantra . 

ii. — Sarotari,  said  to  be  from  Sanskrit  saro  ladh.  Their  duty  was 
to  pour  dhoti  or  offerings  of  ghi , etc.,  into  the  haican  kund 
when  a jag  was  performed.  They  had  learnt  two  Vedas. 

iii. — Achdria,  who  performed  the  jag . 


Panch.z&ti 

Bari 


* The  Lalri  have  five  sub-sections : — Lai  Lalri,  Vias  Lnlpi,  Takht  Lalri,  Ghaniyal 
Lalri  and  Raj  Bakht  or  Jan. 

f By  gotra  Shamundal,  the  Kathp&Ias  have  four  sub-sections,  Surangn,  Sidha,  Gilkala 
and  Pathak, 
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iv. — Upadbyaya,  or  Upadlii,*  or  f readers  of  the  Vedas  at  the  jag. 

v.  — Awasthi,  those  who  f stood  by  3 the  halas  or  pitcher  at  the  Muni- 

pursli,  and  who  received  the  pitcher  and  other  articles  (of 
sacrifice). 

vi.  — Bed  birch,  who  made  the  bedi , or  square  demarcated  by  four 

sticks  in  which  the  halas  was  placed. 

vii.  — Ndg  Pundrik,  whose  duty  it  was  to  write  the  prescribed  in- 

scriptions on  the  hawan  hund . 

viii.  — Panchkarn  or  secular  Brahmans  engaged  in  service  on  the 

Rajits.  They  performed  five  out  of  the  six  duties  of  Brah- 
mans, but  not  the  sixth,  which  is  the  receiving  of  alms. 

ix.  — Parohits,  who  were  admitted  to  the  seraglio  of  the  Raja  and 

were  his  most  loyal  adherents. 

x. — Kashmiri  Pandit,  literate  Brahmans  from  Kashmir,  who  are 
found  all  over  the  Punjab. 

— Misr,t  said  to  mean  ( mixed/  also  Kashmiri  immigrants,  who  had 
preserved  their  own  customs  and  rites,  but  had  intermarried 
with  the  Nagarkotia. 

xii.— Raina,  who  helped  the  rulers  by  their  incantations  in  time  of 
war.  (Said  to  be  from  ran , battle-field.) 

xi±\t — Bip  (Bipr),  now  extinct  in  Kdngra.  These  were  parohits  of 
the  Nagarkotia  and  of  some  of  the  Batehru, 

Of  these  18  sub-groups  numbers  x and  xi  seem  to  be  territorial 
rather  than  functional.  One  cannot  say  what  their  relative  rank 
is  or  was.  The  first  six  are  also  called  the  six  Achdrias  and  were 
probably  temple  priests  or  menials  of  inferior  status.  The  Bip  pro-' 
bably  ranked  high,  and  the  Raiua,  or  magic  men,  were  possibly  the 
lowest  of  all.  The  Ivhappari  are  also  said  to  he  found  in  Kaugra,  but, 
no  account  from  that  District  alludes  to  them. 

Group  II. — Batehru. — There  are  two  sub-groups—* 
i, — Pakkd  Batehru. — With  9 sections— 

(1)  Dind,  (2)  Dohru,  (3)  Sintu,  (4)  Pallialu,  (5)  Panbar, 
(6)  Kukkhe,  (7)  Ndg-Kharappe,  (8)  Awasthi-Ohetu  and 
(9)  Misr-Kathu. 

* But  apadhi  is  in  Orissa  translated  ‘ title.’  Vide  Tribes  and  Castes  of  Bengal,  I,  p.  161. 
Upadhyaya  is,  correctly  speaking,  quite  distinct  from  Upadhi. 

t It  will  be  observed  that  the  Misr  (section)  occurs  in  both  the  Batehru  snb-groaps 
and  among  the  Nagarkotia,  so  that  we  have  three  subjections— 

(1)  Kasbmlri-Misr,  Nagarkotia. 

(2)  Kathu-Misr,  Pakka  Batehru. 

(3)  Mali-Misr,  Kachcha  Batehru. 

Of  these  the  last  named  are  parohits  of  the  Kashmiri  Pandits,  the  Kashmiri-Misrs  and 

the  Rainas.  _ „ 

The  Nag  (?  section)  are  also  thus  found,  for  we  have  — 

(1)  Nag-Pundrik,  Nagarkotia. 

(2)  Nag-Kharappa,  Fakka  Batehru. 

(3)  Nag-Gosaln,  Kachcha  Batehru. 

It  is  explained  that  Kharappa  (cobra)  and  Gosalu  (?  grass-snake)  are  nicknames  im- 
plying contempt,  as  these  sub-aections  are  of  low'  status.  But  a comparison  with  the 
Brahmans  of  Orissa  suggests  a totemistic  origin  for  those  sections  : V.  Tribes  and  Castes 
of  Bengal , I,  p.  161. 

The  Awasthi  too  are  found  in  all  three  groups. 
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ii.- — Kachchd  Batehru. — With  13  sections — 

(1)  Tag  net,  (2)  Ghabru,  (3)  Suglie  (Parsrdniie),  (4)  Chnppal, 
(5)  G hath  wail,  (6)  Awasthi-Thirkanun,  (7)  Awasthi- 
Gargajuun,  (8j  Ghogare,  (9)  Ndg-Gosalu,  (10)  Mali-Misr, 
(11)  Achariapathiarj,  (12)  Pandit  Bariswal  aud  (13) 
Awastlii-Kul'arial. 

Group  III. — Halbaha. — The  Halbahas  have  29  gets  or  sections  : — 

(1)  Pandit-Marchu,  (2)  Bhntwan,  (3)  Khnrwal,  (4)  Gidgidie, 
(5)  Lade,  (6)  Pahde-Roptu,  (7)  Pahde-Saroch,  (8)  Korle, 
(9)  Awasthi-Chakolu,  (10)  Pandit-Bhangalie,  (ll)  Narchalu, 
(12)  Mahte,  (13)  Dnkwal,  (14)  Sanhalu,  (15)  Pahde-Daroch, 
(1G)  Pandore,  (17)  Thenk,  (18)  Pahde-Kotlerie,  (19)  Bagheru, 
(20)  Bhanwal,  (21)  Bashist,  (22)  Ghutanie,  (23)  Mir.dhe- 
Awasthi,  (24)  Prohit-Golcric,  (25)  Prohit-Jaswal,  (2G)  Hasolar, 
(27)  Poi-Pahde,  (28)  Fanaraeli  aud  (29)  Pharerie. 

OF  these  the  first  fourteen  now  intermarry  with  the  Batehru,  giving, 
and,  apparently,  receiving  wives  on  equal  terms. 

Hypergamy. — The  Nagarkotia  take  brides  from  both  sub-groups 
of  the  Batehru,  and  they  have,  since  Sambafc  1911,  also  taken  brides 
from  the  Halbaha.  The  Batehru  take  wives  from  all  the  sections 
of  the  Halbaha.  When  a Halbaha  girl  marries  a Nagarkotia,  she  is 
seated  iu  the  highest  place  at  marriage-feasts  by  the  women  of  her  hus- 
band’s brotherhood.  This  ceremony  is  called  sara-dena  and  implies 
that  the  Halbaha  bride  has  become  of  the  same  social  status  as  the  hus- 
band’s kin.  Money  is  never  paid  for  a bride.  Indeed  Barnes  observed  : — 

“ So  far  do  tho  Nagarkotias  carry  their  scruples  to  exonerate  tho  bridegroom  from  all 
expense,  that  they  refuse  to  partake  of  any  hospitality  at  the  lianas  of  the  son-in-law,  and 
will  not  even  drink  water  in  the  village  where  he  resides,1’ 

Social  relations . — The  accounts  vary  and  tho  customs  have,  it  is 
explicitly  stated,  been  modified  quite  recently.  The  Nagarkotia 
may  eat  with  Batehrus  and  have  even  begun  to  eat  Icachhi  from 
the  hands  of  a Halbaha  according  to  one  account.  According  to 
another  this  is  not  so,  and  a Nagarkotia  who  has  married  a Halbaha 
girl  may  not  eat  at  all  from  the  hands  of  his  wife  until  she  has 
borne  at  least  one  child,  when  tlie  prohibition  is  said  to  be  removed. 

The  Batehru  and  Halbaha  section  names . — These  show’ an  extraor- 
dinary jumble  of  Braliminical  gotras  (e.g.}  Bashist),  functional  and 
other  names,  so  that  tho  accuracy  of  the  lists  is  open  to  doubt. 
It  appears  certain,  however,  that  some  of  the  sections  are  named 
from  the  tribes  to  whom  they  minister.  Thus,  we  may  assume,  the 
Pahda-Kotleria  are  Pahdas  of  the  Kotleria  ltd] puts  ; the  Parohit- 
Goleria  and  Parohit-Jaswdl  to  be  parohits  of  the  Goleria  and  Jaswdl 
Rdjputs,  and  so  on.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  system,  which  has  been 
found  to  exist  among  the  Sdrsut  of  tho  plains,  whereby  the  Brahman 
takes  his  status  from  that  of  the  section  to  which  he  ministers.  But 
status  is  also  determined  by  occupation.  Like  the  Gaddis  and  Ghirths 
of  the  Kdngra  and  Chamba  hills  the  Brahmans  of  Kdngra  have  numerous 
als  with  vaguely  totemistic  * names.  Thus  among  the  Nagarkotia  the 

* Iu  Hissar  there  is  a section  of  Brahmans,  called  Bheda  or  sheep-  This  is  interesting, 
because  on  the  Sutlej,  at  least  in  Kulln  Saraj,  there  is  a smull  caste  called  Bb&U,  who  are 
hereditary  victims  iu  ihc  sacrificial  ridiug  of  a rope  down  tho  cliffs  to  the  river.  Other- 
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Pakka  Batelmi  have  the  section  called  Ivharapp^  (or  cobra)  Ndg  and  the 
Kachchd  Batehru,  a section  styled  Ghoslu  (a  species  of  fish  or  possibly 
grass-snake)  N&g.  Pundrik  also  appears  to  be  a snake  section.  These 
snake  sections  are  said  to  reverence  the  snake  after  'which  they  are 
named  and  not  to  kill  or  injure  it. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Batehrn  (Pakka.  and  Kachchd.)  have  the 
following  sections : — 

(i)  Cbappal,  an  insect ; no  explanation  is  forthcoming. 

(ii)  Sugga,  a parrot ; no  explanation  is  forthcoming. 

(iii)  Bhangwaria,  fr.  bhdngar , a kind  of  tree, 

(iv)  Khajure  Dogre  : Date-palm  Dogra,  a section  founded  by  a man  who  planted  a gar* * * * § 
den  of  date-palms,  and  which  originated  in  the  Dogra  country  on  the  borders  of  Jammu. 

{y)  Ghabru,a  rascal  ; one  who  earns  his  living  by  fair  means  or  foul. 

In  the  Chamba  State  the  Brahmans  form  an  agricultural  class, 
as  well  as  a hierarchy.  Those  in  the  capital  are  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  State  or  engaged  in  trade,  while  others  are  very  poor 
and  eke  out  a living  as  priests  in  the  temples,  or  as  purohits  and  even 
as  cooks,  bnt  they  abstain  from  all  manual  labour.  Strict  in  caste  ob- 
servances they  preserve  the  ancient  Brahmanical  got r as,  but  are  divided 
into  numerous  als  which  form  three  groups  : — 

Group  I.— Als  : Baru,  Banbaru,  Pandit,  Sanju,  KavShmiri  Pandit,  Kolue,*  Baid,  Gautaman, 
Bugalan,  Atan,  Madyan,f  Kanwan,  Bodhran,  Baludran,  Bilparu,  Mangleru,  Lakhy^nu, 
Suhalu,  Nunyal,  Nonyal,  Sungl&l,  Bhararu,  Turnal,  HaryanJ,  and  Purohit. 

Group  LI— Als:  Chhunphanan,  Thulyan,  Dikhchat,  Osti,  Pade,  Bhat,  Dogre,  Pantu, 
Kuthla,  Ghoretu,  Pathania,  Myandhialu,  Mangleru,  Katochu,  Pande,  Datwan,  Dundie, 
Hamlogu,  Bhardiathu,  Gharthalu,  Hanthalu,  Gwaru,  Chibar,  Barare,  and  Datt. 

Group  III. — Als:  Acharaj,  Gujrati,  Gwalhu  and  Bujhrur 

The  first  group  only  takes  wives  from  the  second,  and  the  first  two 
groups  have  no  caste  relations  with  the  third.  The  Brahmans  of 
Chamba  town  and  Sungal§  disavow  all  caste  connection  with  the 
halhdh  or  cultivating  Brahmans  who  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  general  rural  population,  though  many  act  as  priests  at  the 
village  shrines  and  as  purohits.  Many  Brahmans  are  in  possession  of 
savans  or  grants  of  land  recorded  on  copper  plates.  The  hill  Brahmans, 
both  men  and  women,  eat  meat,  in  marked  contrast  to  those  of  the 
plains.  In  the  Pangi  wizdrat  of  the  Chamba  State  Brahmans,  R&jputs, 
Thdkurs  and  Rath  is  form  one  caste,  without  restrictions  on  food  or 
marriage.  In  the  R&vi  valley,  especially  in  Church,  and  to  a less  degree 
in  Brahmaur  also,  free  marriage  relations  exist  among  the  high  castes, 
good  families  excepted.  But  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a tendency 
towards  greater  strictness  in  the  observance  of  caste  rules. |j 

wise  traces  of  totemism  are  very  rare  among  the  Brahmans  of  the  plains,  though  in  the 
eub-montane  district  of  Ambala  two  are  noted.  These  are  the  Pfla  Bheddi  or  ‘yellow 
wolves,’  so  called  because  one  of  their  ancestors  was  sav^d  by  a she- wolf  and  so  they  now 
worship  a wolf  at  weddings  ; and  Sarinhe,  who  are  said  to  have  once  taken  refuge  under  a 
sarin  tree  and  now  revere  it. 

* From  Kullu,  so  called  because  they  came  with  an  idol  from  that  country.  They  are 
priests  of  the  Lakshmi  Narain,  Damodar  and  Radba  Krishna  temples. 

t The  Kanwan  are  descendants  of  the  Brahman  family  from  which  Raja  Sahila  Varma 
of  Chamba  purchased  the  site  of  the  present  capital. 

X The  llaryan  are  in  charge  of  the  Ilari  Rai  temple. 

§ The  ancient  Sumangala.  a village  now  held  entirely  by  Brahmans  under  a sasan  grant 
of  the  BHh  century  A.D  They  are  descended  from  two  immigrants,  a Brahmachari  and  his 
chela , from  the  Kurukshetra.  The  two  families  intermarry  and  also  give  daughters  to  the 
Brahmans  of  Chamba  town. 

||  See  the  Chamba  State  Gazetteer  by  Dr.  James  Hutchison,  pp.  130 — 132. 
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As  we  have  seen  the  Brahmans  of  the  higher  castes  form  a series 
of  groups  whoso  status  depends  on  that  of  their  clients.  On  a 
similar  principle  the  Brahmans  of  the  castes  which  arc  unclean 
and  so  outside  the  pale  of  Hinduism  form  distinct  sub-castes  outside 
the  circle  of  those  who  minister  to  the  higher  castes. 

These  sub-castes  are— 

I. — The  Chamarwd. — The  Brahmans  of  the  Clianor  sub-caste  of 
the  Chamdrs. 

II. — Dhanakwa.— The  Brahmans  of  the  Dli&naks  or  Hindu  weavers 
in  Rohtak. 

III. — The  Brahmans  of  Chuhrtfs. 

Each  of  these  three  sub-castes  appears  to  be  now  strictly  endogamous, 
though  the  Chamarwa  are  said  to  have  until  recently  intermarried 
with  Cham&rs.  However,  it  seems  clear  that  they  do  not  intermarry 
with  the  other  Sdrsut  Brahmans  if  indeed  they  have  any  claim  to 
Sarsnt  ancestry.  No  Chamarwa  Brahman  may  enter  a Hindu’s  house. 
According  to  a tale  told  in  Ambdla,  the  origin  of  the  Chamarwa 
Brahmans  was  this  : — A Brahman,  on  his  way  to  the  Canges  to  bathe, 
met  Ram  Das,  the  famous  C ha  mar  bhagat.  Ram  Das  gave  him  two 
cowries  and  told  him  to  present  them  to  Gangaji  (Ganges),  if  she  held 
out  hor  hand  for  them.  She  did  so,  and  in  return  gave  him  tsvo  hangans 
(bracelets).  The  Brahman  went  hack  to  Ram  Das,  who  asked  him 
what  the  goddess  had  given  him,  and  he,  intending  to  keep  one  of  the 
two  hangans , said  she  had  given  one  only ; but  when  he  looked  for  them 
they  were  not  on  his  own  body,  but  in  the  Jcunda  (breeches)  of  Ram 
Das,  Ram  Das  then  gave  him  the  bracelets  and  warned  the  Brahman 
in  future  to  accept  gifts  only  from  his  descend  ants,  otherwise  great 
misfortuno  would  befall  him.  Accordingly  his  descendants  only  serve 
Chamars  to  this  day.  The  Chamarwa  are  only  parohits  of  the  Chamars, 
not  gurus.  They  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  masands  who  act  as 
their  gurus , though  either  a Chamarwa  Brahman  or  a (Chamar)  masand 
can  preside  at  a C ha  mar’s  wedding.  It  is  said  that  the  Chamarwa  is 
also  called  a Husaini  Brahman. 

The  Brahmans  in  tiie  Simla  Hills. 

North  and  east  of  Simla  the  Brahmans  botli  Gaur  and  Sdrsut  have 
three  groups:  Sliukal,  Krishan  and  PnjYiri  or  Bliojgi,  the  two  latter 
equal  but  inferior  to  the  first.  The  Shukal  are  further  divided  into 
two  occupational  groups  (i)  those  who  li  old  j dg  / rs  gran  ted  by  chiefs 
and  who  receive  ample  dues  and  (ii)  thuse  r?lio  receive  little  iu  fees. 
The  former  are  generally  literate  and  do  not  cultivate:  they  observe 
the  rites  prescribed  by  the  Sh&stras.  The  latter  are  mainly  agricul- 
turists and  practise  informal  as  well  as  formal  marriage  and  even 
polyandry.  The  former  take  wives  from  the  latter,  hut  do  not  givo 
them.  The  Shukal  group  does  not  intermarry  with  tlio  other  two*. 

The  Krishan  Brahmans  are  also  cultivators  and  accept  almost  any 
aims.  They  also  practise  widow  remarriage  and  the  rit  custom.  The 

* The  Shukal  are  not  stated  to  correspond  to  the  Shukla,  or  to  te  Brahmans  to  Brahmaps 
only. 
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Pnjdns  or  Bliojgis  are  temple-priests  or  clielas  of  a god.  They  appear 
to  have  only  recently  become  a distinct  group.  Some  are  merely  pujdris 
and  accopt  no  alms  living  by  cultivation.  These  do  not  intermarry  with 
the  Krislian  Brahmans.  Others  accept  alms  in  the  name  of  a deceased 
person  and  use  the  ghi  with  which  idols  are  besmeared  in  Mdgh.  They 
intermarry  with  the  Krislian  group. 

When  Paras  Rain*  a Gaur  Brahman  overthrew  theRdjputs  the  Sdrsuts 
protected  those  of  their  women  who  survived  and  when  the  Rdjputs 
regained  power  they  replaced  the  Gaurs  by  Sdrsuts.  Paras  Ram  had 
extended  his  conquests  as  far  as  Ninnand  in  the  Sardj  tahsil  of  Kullu  and 
there  lie  established  a colony  of  Gaur  Brahmans  in  6 villages,  still  held 
in  mudfi  by  them.  These  colonists  are  uow  spread  over  Bashahr,  Kullu., 
Sardj  and  Sukefc,  and  they  are  called  Palsrdmi  or  Parasrdmi  to  this  day. 

Both  the  Gaur  and  Sdrsnts  are  also  cross-divided  into  the  Sasam,  or 
beneficed,  and  Dharowar  groups.t  The  former  are  priests  or  parohits 
of  the  ruling  families,  being  supported  by  the  rents  of  their  lands  and 
the  dues  received  from  tlieir  clients.  The  latter  live  by  cultivation,  but 
do  not  hold  revenue-free  grants.  Neither  group  accepts  alms  given  to 
avert  the  evil  influence  of  certain  planets  or  offered  during  an  eclipse.J 

The  Impure  Brahmans. 

We  now  come  to  deal  with  the  groups  of  Brahmans  who  exercise 
degraded  or  spiritually  dangerous  functions.  In  contradistinction  to 
the  uttam  or  ‘pure*  Brahmans  discussed  above — Brahmans  who  serve 
pure  castes  and  fulfil  pure  functions — we  find  groups  of  Brahmans  who 
exercise  impure  or  inauspicious  functions.  These  groups  are  known 
by  various  names,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  Punjab,  e.g in  Mjdnwdli, 
they  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Sladham.  Malid-Brahman  or 
Acharaj,  and  the  Kanisht.  The  Madham  form  a kind  of  € middle  * class, 
performing  functions  which  though  unlucky  and  even  unclean,  are 
ritualistic.  The  Kanisht  on  the  other  hand  are  minor  priests,  whose 
rites  are  largely  magical,  rather  than  religious;  and  they  include  such 
groups  as  the  Ved-patr,  Dakaut  and  Sawani. 

* The  tradition  begins  by  asserting  that  the  Gaur  accompanied  the  Rajputs  from  the 
plains,  and  that  the  latter  usurped  the  Gaur’s  power.  They  then  made  the  Gaurs  their 
parohits,  but  annexed  their  principalities.  Later  Kankubj  and  Maithila  Brahmans 
accompanied  those  Rajputs  who  escaped  from  the  plains  after  the  Muhammadan  invasions 
and  found  a refuge  in  the  hills. 

t The  Dharowar  intermarry  with  the  Krislian  Brahmans  of  the  Hills,  and  give  daughters 
to  the  Sasani  and  Shukal  groups,  but  not  to  the  Krishan  group. 

J Jt  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  description  exhausts  the  ramifications  of  the  Bill 
Brahmans.  Thus  in  Kumharsain  we  learn  that  there  are  Sarsut  Brahmans,  Jhakhrfi  by 
family,  descended  from  Gautama  rishi,  and  other  families  descended  from  Bhardwaj 
rishi.  These  latter  came,  some  from  Ka*hi,  others  from  Sindh,  and  they  intermarry  inter 
se  or  with  Bhardwaj  Brahmans  settled  iu  Bashahr.  They  worship  Brahma,  as  well  as 
Vishnu,  Mahesh  and  the  10  incarnations.  These  Bhardwaj,  who  are  known  as  the  four 
Brahman  tols,  will  not  iiuei many  with  a cLss  of  Brahmans  called  Paocbi,  because  the 
latter  have  stooped  to  widow  remarriage.  Yet  the  Paocbi  is  not  the  lowest  group,  for 
below  it  are  the  Pujaras,  also  Sarsuts.  wearing  the  janeo , and  affecting  the  various  hill 
deotds , of  whose  lands  they  a»o  mostly  hereditary  tenants.  Pujaras  permit  the  bedani 
form  of  marriage,  and  also  the  rit  system  which  is  in  vogue  among  the  Kanets  of  tho 
Simla  Hills.  They  can  also  eat  from  a Kanet’s  hands,  but  Paochi  Brahmans  will  not  eat 
from  theirs.  The  Pujaras  are  numerous  and  fairly  widespread  from  Suket  to  Keonthal 
and  Bashahr,  giving  their  name  to  one  Fnjarli  village  in  the  last-named  State,  and  tQ 
another  in  Balsan, 
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The  Maha-Beahman  or  Acharaj. 

Malid-Brahman  is  usually  said  to  be  synonymous  with  Achdraj,  but, 
strictly  speaking,  the  AJ  aha- Brahmans  appear  to  be  a sub-division  of 
the  Garagacbdraj* * * §  or  Acharaj.  They  are  themselves  divided  into  two 
groups,  Garg  and  Sonana.  On  the  other  hand  in  Kdngra  the  Acbdraja 
is  said  to  bo  one  of  the  two  groups  of  Mahd-Bralimans. 

Of  theso  the  Dikhat  has  tlio  following  sections  : — 

1.  Josi.  3.  Sonfimi.  5.  Tamu^at. 

2.  Kandarf.  4.  Sutrak. 

The  Mahd-Brahmans  are  endogamous.  They  givo  alms  in  tlie  name 
of  the  dead  after  death  to  Sanidsis,  or  occasionally  to  a daughter's 
father-in-law.  The  Brahmans  do  not  receive  anything  in  return  for 
performance  of  marriage  ceremonies. 

In  Kdngra  they  (and  the  Sdwanis)  are  said  to  have  the  Bdri  and  Bun- 
jdhi  groups,  and  this  is  also  the  case  in  Midnwdli.  In  Kdngra  the  Acha- 
raj gots  are — 

Asil.  Baclas.  Parasar.  Sandal. 

A noteworthy  offshoot  of  tlio  Acharaj  are  the  Par-achdrajt,  or 
Mahd-aclidraj  as  they  are  called  in  Amritsar, J who  accept  those  gifts 
from  the  Acharaj  which  the  Aclidraj  themselves  take  from  other 
Hindus  after  death. 

The  function  of  the  Mahd-Brahman  or  Achdraj  is  to  accept  the 
offerings  made  after  a death  in  the  name  of  the  deceased.  Originally 
the  term  achdrya  meant  simply  a guide  or  teacher  in  matters  spiritual^ 
and  the  process  whereby  it  has  como  to  denote  a great  sub-caste  of 
‘sin-eating*  Brahmans  is  obscure.  As  a body  the  Aelidryas  trace 
their  origin  to  the  5 Gaurs  and  the  5 Dardwars,  asserting  that  thoso 
who  accepted  offerings  made  within  13  clays  ||  of  a death  were  excom- 
municated by  the  other  Brahmans  and  formed  a sub-caste.  As  the 
only  occasion  on  which  an  Achdrya  visits  a house  is  at  or  after  a death 
his  advent  is  naturally  inauspicious,  and  his  touch  is  pollution.  After 
he  has  quitted  the  house  water  is  scattered  on  the  floor  to  avert  1 tlie 
burning  preseuce  of  death/  and,  in  Kdngra  and  Multdn,  villa°*ors 
throw  charcoal,  etc.,  after  him.  In  tlie  Simla  hills  the  Mabd-acharaj 
occupies  a special  position.  Ho  is  the  parohit  of  the  king,  chief  or 
wealthy  people  and  represents  the  dead  man  and  as  his  substitute  is 
fed  sumptuously  for  a whole  year  by  the  kin.  In  some  places  he  even 
takes  food  from  the  hand  of  the  corpse  on  the  pyre,  but  this  custom 
is  dying  out  and  it  now  suffices  to  bribe  the  Mahd-aclidraj  to  eat  to  his 
utmost  capacity,  tlie  idea  being  that  the  more  ho  cats  the  better  it  will 

* Garagji  was  a saint  who  composed  tlio  work  on  astrology  called  tlio  Garag  San which 
s said  to  be  rare.  ‘ ’ 

j In  Kangra  the  Par-achuraj  are  called  Ojha  and  are  Again  by  got.  In  Kullu  they  are 
known  as  Bhat-achiirya.  J 

Jin  Amritsar  and  MfrinwaK  the  Mali  a -achdrya  make  the  death-gifts  to  their  daughters 
or  sons-in-law : in  Kangra  Saniasfs  take  thcee  gifts  in  certain  cases.  In  SiHkot  the 
Acharaj  make  them  to  Saniasfs,  or  their  own  daughters,  *>.,  the  Mahd-achdrai  aDnears 
to  be  unknown.  J 1 

§ Especially  one  who  invests  tlie  student  with  the  sacrificial  thread  and  instructs  him 
in  the  Vedas,  in  the  law  of  sacrifice,  etc.  ; Platts,  Hindustani  Dicty. 

||  Or,  in  Kangra,  for  II  days  from  Brahmans,  13  from  Kshatrias,  10  from  Vaisyas  and  31 
from  Sudras,  i.e.,  during  the  period  of  impurity  after  a death. 
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be  for  the  soul.*  Ordinary  people,  however,  only  feed  an  Achdraj  for 
13  days  after  a death,  but  Brahmans  also  receive  food  for  the  dead 
occasionally  after  that  period. 

The  -Ach&raj,  however,  also  officiates  as  a Wateshar  in  death 
observances. 

The  Dakaut  Brahmans. 

The  Dakaut  or  Dak-putra  derives  his  name  from  Daka,t  a Brahman 
who  founded  the  caste.  Once  on  his  way  to  the  Ganges,  Bhadli,  a 
Kntnhdrni,J  persuaded  him  to  bathe  instead  in  a pond,  professing  that 
she  could  get  him  bathed  there  in  the  Ganges.  As  soon  as  he 
touched  the  water  he  found  himself  by  her  enchantment  in  the  river, 
so  he  made  her  his  wife.  Here  we  have  an  obvious  allegory. 

A Dakaut  of  Midnvvdli  gives  another  version  of  this  legend 

Dak  was  the  son  of  Yed  Viy&s,  the  author  of  the  Puranas,  and 
was  chosen  in  a Swayambar  as  her  husband  by  Bhandli.  Bhandli 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Raja  of  Kashmir,  who  celebrated  her 
Swayambar  with  the  condition  that  she  should  wed  the  man  who 
answered  her  questions.  Dak  did  so  and  married  her.  The  Granth 
Bhandli  in  Punj&bi  gives  all  BhandlPs  questions  and  DakJs  answers 
in  verses  of  which  the  following  are  examples  : — 

j Ear  andheri  ashtami  ode  chand  badlon  chhdyd 
Chari  pakhi  tarmali  ganjar  basni  dya , 

Poochho)  parho  Pandato  vdcho  Ved,  Pordn 
Ek  hi  to  pdni  khoo  men  ek  hi  to  pari  naslidn 
Nohdri  to  chandm  sunre  kant  same  kd  bhdo 
Na  barsi  na  goli  liari  na  Poorab , Pachham  vdo 
Bald  bleva  kharch  kar  dharn  na  jhali  ghds. 

A rough  translation  reads  : 

‘ What  would  happen  if  the  moon  be  covered  by  a cloud  on  the 
eighth  dark  night  of  the  moon  in  the  month  of  As&rli  ? All  the  four 
si<yns  forebode  the  fall  of  rain. 

* The  Brahman  who  ate  from  a dead  man’s  hand  was  a Kashmiri.  In  by. gone  days 
when  a raja  or  wealthy  mail  died  his  direct  passage  to  Heaven  was  secured  by  the  follow- 
ing rite.  His  corpse  was  laid  out  on  the  ground  and  between  it  and  the  pyre,  which  was 
built  not  far  off,  was  made  a hearth  on  which  klrir  (rice  in  milk)  was  cooked.  This  was 
placed  in  a skull,  which  was  pot  in  the  dead  man’s  hand,  and  thence  the  Brahman  was 
induced  to  eat  the  IcMr  by  a fee  of  Rs.  1,000  to  Rs.  30,000,  or  the  grant  of  a village.  He 
thus  became  a Khappari  (fr.  khopri  or  khapri , a skull),  and  he  and  his  children  after 
him  were  out-castes.  Supernatural  powers  were  attributed  to  them,  and  as  they  also 
pursued  usury,  they  rapidly  grew  rich.  After  two  or  three  generations,  however,  the 
Khappari’s  family  could  be  re-admitted  into  caste  on  payment  of  a fine,  and  so  on.  A 
plate  or  lota  is  said  to  have  been  substituted  for  the  skull.  In  Mandi  State  a Brahman, 
who  must  be  good-looking,  is  fed  and  dressed  for  a year  like  the  deceased  Raja.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  year  he  is  turned  out  of  the  State,  and  goes  to  Hardwar.He  must  never  look 
back  on  the  journey,  and  i3  never  allowed  to  return  to  the  State,  which  pays  him  a pension. 

t In  Mianw&li  the  Dakauntri  (sic)  are  said  to  be  Suds  by  caste  and  descendants  of  Dak 
Bandit,  who  composed  a granth  on  astrology  called  the  Bandli  Granth.  Jn  Rohtak  the 
Daks  are  said  to  be  descended  from  Sahdec  rishi,  a dacoit  (whence  their  name)  who 
composed  the  Sahdeo  Bhadli  (Bhadli,  his  wife,  was  a sweeper  woman),  in  this  work  natural 
phenomena  are  interpreted  to  forecast  the  future  ; e.g.}  Sukkar  wall  bdclli  rain  sanishchar , 
chde  hake  Sahdeo:  ‘ sun  Badli  bin  barse  nahin  jae.*  i.e.,  “ If  clouds  appear  on  Friday 

and  stay  till  Saturday,  they  will  not  pass  away  without  rain.”  In  these  verses  Sahdeo 
usually  addresses  Bhadli. 

J In  Gurgaon  too  Sahdeo  ia  said  to  have  met  a sweeper  woman  who  told  him  that  the 
auspicious  moment  had  passed  and  bade  him  dive  in  a tank.  He  did  so,  and  brought  up 
first  a gold  bracelet  and  then  an  iron  one.  Thinking  her  an  expert  ho  married  her. 
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Ask  the  pandits  to  study  tlio  effects  of  this  rainfall  in  tlio  Vedas  or 
Puninas. 

The  results  are  that  there  will  bo  no  water  left  anywhere  save 
a little  in  wells  and  in  other  low  places  (meaning  that  this  in- 
auspicious rainfall  will  bo  followed  by  a scarcity  of  rain). 

If  it  does  not  rain  and  the  wind  does  not  blow  for  9 months  what  will 
be  the  result  ? 

The  land  will  have  no  verduro  and  it  is  better  to  leavo  it  with  bag  and 
baggage/ 

Purab  tethe  badli,  pcichham  chale  tea, 

T)ak  kahe  sun  Bhandlt  manji  and ar  pci, 

f If  a cloud  appear  from  the  east  and  the  wind  blow  from  the 
west ; Dak  would  ask  Bhandli  to  take  her  cot  inside/ 

Titar  khanhlii  badli  ran  nialdi  hhd . 

0 wase,  0 ujre  hhdli  hot  najd . 

* A cloud  like  partridge  feathers,  and  a woman  given  to  eating  cream  ; 
the  one  will  rain  and  the  other  bring  ruin,  without  a doubt/ 

Another  story  is  that  when  Ram  Chandar  invaded  Ceylon,  both  he 
and  his  enemy  Rawana  were  under  Saturn’s  sinister  influence,  and 
before  he  crossed  the  strait  which  ho  had  bridged  Rdm  Chandar 
desired  to  give  alms.  But  neither  the  Brahmans  nor  the  Mah&- 
Brahmans  nor  the  Bias,  would  accept  them,  aud  in  answer  to  his 
prayer  Brahma  created  a doll  of  grass,  sprinkled  sar  jiivan* * * §  amrit 
over  it  by  cutting  P&rbat/s  little  finger,  and  thus  endowed  it  with 
life.  Shivji  and  Durga  bestowed  on  him  veracity,  the  janeo  and  the 
tilak,  and  Brahma  bade  him  receive  the  alms  offered  to  ltahu  aud 
Ketu,  and  to  Saturn — whence  he  was  also  called  Samchari. 

The  Dakaut,  however,  bears  yet  other  names.  As  he  knows  a little 
astrology  and  can  divine  the  evil  influence  of  the  planets,  he  is 
sometimes  styled  Jotgi  ; in  Rupar  he  is  called  Panda,  and  round 
Sirliind  and  Mdler  Kotla  Dhaonsif.  One  group  is  called  Arpopof 
because  it  is  skilled  in  palmistry §. 

From  Sidlkot  comes  a still  more  curions  legend:  Varah  Milir,  a great 
astrologer  from  the  Deccan,  came  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  to  a 
Gujar  village.  While  discoursing  to  the  people  his  period  of  yoga 
ended,  and  he  confessed  that  had  he  been  at  home  that  day  his  wife 
would  have  conceived  and  borne  a son  of  marvellous  intelligence.  His 

* Whence  the  name  Dakaut  dahkd-pui,  In  Gurgaon  dak  is  said  to  mean  ‘ wanderer.* 
In  this  District  the  Dak  is  said  to  be  no  true  Brahman,  but  a singularly  astute  cheat  whose 
victims  are  mainly  women.  These  ho  instigates  to  burn  7 tmngas  (thatched  roofs?)  of  a 
hut  on  7 successive  Saturdays,  in  order  to  secure  male  issue.  Or  he  sets  husband  and  wife 
by  the  cars  by  declaring  that  their  burj  or  stars  do  not  coincide,  and  that  remedial  measures 
must  be  taken.  8catccl  among  the  women  he  looks  at  the  hand  of  one  and  the  forehead  of 
another : consults  his  pntrd  or  table,  counts  on  his  fingers,  and  then  utters  coramon- 
placo  predictions,  lie  knows  hardly  any  astrology.  On  Saturday  he  goes  round  begging 
with  an  idol  of  Sanishchar,  and  he  accepts  a buffalo  calf  born  in  Magh  or  a foal  bom  in 
Sawan,  or  any  black  animal. 

fSee  Punidbi  Dicty.,  p.  305. 

X Cf.  Harar-popo  among  the  Bhntras,  where  it  is  said  to  equal  th<jg,  In  Kfirnal  the  Arar- 
popo  is  described  as  a beggar  who  may  be  a Gaur  Brahman  or  a Chauhan  (Rajput). 

§ The  Bhcjkis  arc  quite  distinct  from  the  Dakauts,  but  owing  to  similarity  of  function  the 
Dakauts  are  sometimes  called  Bhojki,  e.g„  in  Jaipur. 
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liostes3  asked  him  to  form  a temporary  anion  with  her  daughter-in-law 
on  the  condition  that  her  child  should  belong  to  him.  80  Dak  wag 
born.  Years  after  Dak  had  to  be  surrendered  to  his  father  despite 
his  attachment  to  his  mother’s  kin,  but  on  the  road  home  he  saw  that 
the  corn  in  one  field  was  mixed  with  stalks  of  a different  kind  like 
those  in  one  close  by.  His  father,  however,  taught  him  that  those 
stalks  belonged  not  to  the  sower  but  to  the  owner  of  the  field*  ; and 
Dak  applying  the  aualogy  to  his  own  case  compelled  his  father  to 
restore  him  to  his  mother’s  kinsfolk.  He  founded  the  Dakauts. 

None  of  these  variants  quite  agree  with  the  account  of  the  Dakauts 
given  in  the  Karnctl  Gazetteer,  !890,  which  runs  : — 

The  Dakauts  came  from  Agroha  in  the  Dakhan.  Raja  Jasrat 
(Dasaratlia),  father  of  Ramchandra,  had  excited  the  anger  of  Saturday 
by  worshipping  all  the  other  grahas  but  him.  Saturday  accordingly 
rained  fire  on  Jasrat’ s city  of  Ajudliia.  Jasrat  wished  to  propitiate  him, 
but  the  Brahmans  feared  to  take  the  offering  for  dread  of  the  conse- 
quences ; so  Jasrat  made  from  the  dirt  of  his  body  one  Daka  Risln  who 
took  the  offerings,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Dakauts  by  a Sudra 
woman.  The  other  Brahmans,  however,  disowned  him ; so  Jasrat 
consoled  him  by  promising  that  all  Brahmans  should  in  future  consult 
his  children.  The  promise  has  been  fulfilled.  The  Dakauts  are  pre- 
eminent as  astrologers  and  soothsayers,  and  are  consulted  by  every 
class  on  all  subjects  but  the  dates  of  weddings  and  the  names  of  children, 
on  which  the  Gaurs  advise.  They  are  the  scapegoats  of  the  Hindu 
religion  ; and  their  fate  is  to  receive  all  the  unlucky  offerings  which  no 
other  Brahman  will  take,  such  as  black  things  and  dirty  clothes. 
Especially  they  take  the  offerings  of  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Ket. 
They  are  so  unlucky  that  no  Brahman  will  accept  their  offerings,  and 
if  they  wish  to  make  them,  they  have  to  give  them  to  their  own  sister’s 
sons.  No  Hindu  of  any  caste  will  eat  any  sort  of  food  at  their  hands, 
and  at  weddings  they  sit  with  the  lower  castes;  though  of  course  they 
only  eat  food  cooked  by  a Brahman.  In  old  days  they  possessed  the 
power  of  prophecy  up  to  10-30  a.m.  ; but  this  has  now  failed  them. 
They  and  the  Gujrdtis  are  always  at  enmity,  because,  as  they  take 
many  of  the  same  offerings,  their  interests  clash. 

In  Kangra  a confused  variant  of  this  legend  makes  Dak  the  astro- 
loger’s son  by  a Jat  girl,  and  Bhaudli  the  daughter  of  a Rdjd,  whom 
Dak  won  in  a swayambara , answering  all  her  questions  by  his  art. 
Their  son  was  Bojru. 

Another  variant  makes  Garg  give  a miraculous  fruit  to  the  daughter 
of  Gautama  risld . She  eats  it  and  vomits  up  a boy,  who  is  in  con- 
sequence called  tfah  (vomiting). 

In  the, Simla  hills  two  legends  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Dakauts 
are  current.  According  to  the  first  the  birth  of  Saturn, t decreased  the 
Sun’s  light  and  power  of  illumination,  so  a Brahman  propitiated  the 
planet.  Saturn  was  so  pleased  that  he  bade  the  Brahman  ask  a boon 
and  agreed  to  become  his  pupil.  He  also  proclaimed  his  intention  of 
persecuting  mankind  unless  placated  by  constant  worship  and  devotion 

* The  theory  of  paternity  in  Hindu  Law  is  based  upon  a closely  similar  idea, 
f Hindu  mythology  avers  that  the  Sun  lost  a sixteenth  of  his  power  on  the  birth  cf 
Saturn,  his  son. 
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His  evil  influence  was  to  last  for  years,  but  ho  assured  the  Brahman 
that  he  should  be  kept  in  comfort  provided  he  and  his  descendants 
worshipped  the  god.  The  Dakauts  aro  his  descendants. 

The  other  story  is  that  the  Brahman  fell  under  Saturn's  evil  influ- 
ence. He  was  instructing  a king's  daughter,  and  in  the  room  was  a 
wooden  peacock  which  swallowed  its  pearl  necklace.  The  Brahman 
was  suspected  of  its  theft  and  kept  in  custody  for  2|  days  when, 
Saturn’s  influence  ceasing,  the  necklace  was  disgorged  by  the  bird  and 
his  innocence  proved.  When  he  reproached  the  god  Saturn  coolly  told 
him  that  he  was  lucky  in  getting  off  with  days  instead  of  the  full 
term  of  7^  years  of  illduck. 

In  the  Kangra  hills  tho  Dakaut  is  usually  called  Bojru*.  Bojru 
means  thought-reader  and  in  olden  times  the  Bojrus  practised  black 
magic,  not  astrology,  Now-a-days  they  practise  palmistry. 

In  Kangra  the  Bojru  or  Dakaut  groups  are  said  to  bo  36  in  number  ; 
of  these  the  following  are  found  in  that  District  : — • 


In  Palampur  tahsil— 

1.  Subdcbh. 

2,  Pardsar. 

CO  r? 

Bacilli. 

Gol. 

5.  Pdnus  ? Tanus. 

6.  Nagds. 

In  Kdngra  tahsil — 
Shakartari  ...  Machh  got. 

Bawalia  ...  Ndgds  got . 

Mallian 
’ Bhuchal 

...  Ndgds  got. 

In  Harmrpur  tahsil — • 
Shakartdri. 

Lalian. 

1 Gaur. 
1 Gora. 

The  Dakauts  in  Mianwdli  are  said  to  be  Yasisht  by  gotra . 

In  the  Punjab  the  Bojrus  are  called  Teli-rdjds,  because  they  rub  their 
bodies  with  oil,  wear  clothes  soaked  in  oil  and  make  a tikci  of  vermilion 
on  their  foreheads.  They  mostly  beg  from  women,  and  carry  about 
with  them  an  imago  of  Jawalainukhi  who  lives,  they  say,  in  i\dngra, 
and  declares  her  acceptance  of  an  offering  by  burning  one  half  of  it 
with  her  fiery  tongue.  Women  are  induced  to  give  rings  and  clothes  to 
the  idol  iu  return  for  dhtip  and  sandhur  sanctified  by  the  goddess’  touch. 
Small-pox  is  cured  by  applying  the  sandhur  to  the  patient  or  burning 
the  dhup  before  him.  The  Tolf-rdjas  also  tell  fortunes  by  tho  samudrik . 

The  Dakauts  have  36  gots  or  sasans  like  the  Gaurs  including  tho 
following  : — 


Agarwal. 

Chhalondia. 

Dhakari. 

Gadhigoria, 

Gangora. 

Ginia. 

Gor,  Gam*,  from  Gaur  in 
Bengal. 


Gosf,  Ghosh 
Jol. 

Kayastha. 

Kant. 

alia  n. 

Mahar. 

Malpian. 

Pagosliia. 


Paria,  Peri  a. 
Rai. 


Rawal 


j Shankartah. 
( Kesriwal. 


Vaid. 

Satwal. 


In  Jind  five  gots  are  found,  viz.,  Itaiko,  (which  stands  highest  of  all), 
Pagosliia,  Lalan,  Par  yd  and  Gorya.  All  these  intermarry. 


* And  the  name  dakaut  is  said  to  be  derived  from  dak , a small  drum,  which  the  Bojriis 
beat  on  Saturdays  when  begging  ; but  it  is  also  said  that  Dak  was  the  son  of  Garg  rishi  by 
a,  Kumh&rm.  They  also  beat  a small  drum  over  one’s  head  to  drive  away  evil. 
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Of  the  36  sdsans  30  are  found  in  Nablia  (where  they  are  called 
Jotgis)  and  the  other  6 form  the  sub-caste  called  the  Purbia  or  Eastern 
Dakauts  who  are  of  inferior  status.*  These  two  sub-castes  eat  and 
drink  together,  but  do  not  intermarry,  Betrothals  are  negotiated  by 
Mirdsis,  not  by  Nais.  In  marriage  4 gols  are  avoided, + and  karewa 
is  allowed.  None  of  the  5 pure  Brahman  groups  certainly,  or  any 
other  Brahman,  it  is  said,  will  eat  with  the  Dakaut  or  smoke  with 
them  : nor  will  Banids  do  so. 

These  Dakauts  take  offerings  (dan)  and  alms  (pun).  They  accept 
child  yd  dans , as  well  as  those  made  to  Sanichar  (Saturn),  Ketu  and 
Balm.  They  also  beg  on  Saturdays,  receiving  oil  and  coppers  from 
Hindus.  When  begging  they  carry  an  iron  image  of  Saturn.  These 
dans  are  supposed  to  be  karur' f (hard,  inauspicious)  and  to  bring  evil 
influences  on  the  recipients,  whence  the  proverb : 

Kdl  Bdgar  se  upje>  burd  Brahman  se  hoe . 

f Famine  comes  from  the  Bdgar,  and  evil  is  done  by  the  Brahman.* 

In  Rohlak  they  live  by  palmistry  and  by  begging,  especially  on  a 
Saturday  on  which  day  they  beg  for  oi!,§  soap,  coppers,  a goat, 
lie-buffaD,  camel,  horse,  black  grain,  or  other  mean  gifts.  Some  of 
them  make  a plierl  or  ‘turn,*  by  going  through  a fixed  number  of 
lanes  and  repeating  a fixed  number  of  senteuces  at  each  door  at  a certain 
hour — usually  early  in  the  day.  Besides  gifts  of  oil  made  before  bathing 
on  a Saturday,  Dakauts  take  gifts  of  iron,  oil,  salt,  sweets,  clothes, 
etc.,  weighed  against  persons  who  are  uuder  the  influence  of  Saturn. 

The  Pakauts  observe  all  the  Brahmanical  ceremonies,  and  have 
Brahmans  of  their  own.  On  the  birth  of  a son  they  perform  the 
ordinary  Brahmanical  rites,  the  ndm-karan , chaid  karan,  anna-prasna , 
chura-karan , and  upnayan  karan . Their  betrothal,  wedding  and 
general  rites  are  also  like  those  of  other  Brahmans. 

The  Pakauts  study  astrology  in  the  Bhadri  Chhand  and  other  Hindi 
chhands , sometimes  also  from  Sanskrit  works. 

The  Sawani  or  Sanwni  Brahmans. 

Another  term  equivalent  to  Dakaut  or  Vedwa  is  Sawani,  a Brahman 
who  in  Gurgaon  interprets  natural  phenomena  or  the  voices  of  birds 
and  animals  to  forecast  the  future.  The  Sawanfs  appear  to  come  from 


# Because  it  is  said  they  eat  flesh  and  drink  liquor,  which  the  Jotgis  eschew.  But  the 
real  reason  would  appear  to  be  that  they  will  accept  certain  offerings  which  a pure  brah- 
man would  not  take,  such  as  those  made  to  avert  the  influence  of  Itahu  and  Ketu. 

The  Dakauts  have  also  the  Brahmanical  gotras,  Bhardwaj,  Bashist,  etc.,  (,Nabha). 

t Only  one  sdsan  is  avoided  according  to  the  Nabha  account. 

j Dakauts,  however,  do  not  accept  offerings  made  on  the  dead.  These  go  to  the  Acharaj 
or  Maha-Brahman. 

§ In  Ferozepore  they  beg  for  oil  cf  rapeseed  in  small  quantities  almost  as  of  right, 
einging  : — 


“ Oil  and  copper  go  together,  he  who 
therewith  worships  Saturn  will  be  for 
ever  happy.’* 

Well-to-do  Hindus* pour  a little  oil  into  a vessel,  enough  to  reflect  their  face  in,  and  give 
it  to  the  Dakaut.  This  ensures  them  long  life. 


7 el  idmbe  Jed  mel, 
Chhaniclihar  mandwe , 
Sadd  sulch  <pdwe. 


The  Ved-patrs. 
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Lucknow,  but  tlio  name  is  known  as  far  west  as  Dcra  Ism&il  Khan  and 
Bak&walpur.* 

The  Ved-patr  iWriMANS. 


It  is  not  easy  to  say  definitely  what  tlie  Ved-p.ltr  i3.  The  word 
itself  would  certainly  appear  to  mean  “ vessel  of  the  Vedas,”  and  tlioso 
of  tho  Ved-patr  who  study  the  Vedas  and  expound  them  to  disciples 
are  styled  Ved-pdtliis.f  Others,  it  is  said,  merely  perform  tlie  sapindi 
and  pind-chhedan  harm  on  tho  12tli  day  after  a death,  but  these  rites 
are  usually  pei formed  by  an  Acliaraj. 

In  Gurgaon  the  Ved-pdtrs  accept  alms  at  eclipses  and  are  also 
known  as  Gujrdtis,  and  this  is  the  case  in  Snilkct  too,  but  in  Amritsar 
tho  Ved-pdtr  ranks  below  the  Gnjrdti9  and  traces  his  descent  from  Ved 
Datt,  the  son  of  the  Gnjniti  fcalideo  by  a Sndra  woman.  The  Ved- 
pdtr  is  also  called  Vedwa,  and  the  Dakauts  are  an  inferior  branch  of  tho 
Vedwds,  being  descendants  of  Dak  who  married  Patli  a Mlechh  woman. 
The  Vedwds  take  chhayrl-patr%  and  other  forbidden  gifts,  such  as  cocks 
and  goats  ; but  tho  Dakaut  is  on  an  oven  lower  plane  for  lie  accepts 
buffaloes,  male  or  female,  horses,  etc.,  while  standing  in  water. 

In  Bannu  the  Gujrati  is  said  to  be  also  known  as  Ved-patr,  which 
again  is  equivalent  to  Dak,  or  in  Kashmir  and  tho  hills  to  Bojru ; in 
Peshdwar  and  Kohat  to  Pandit  or  Madho  ; in  Dera  Ismdil  Khdn  to 
Sawani ; and  in  Lahore,  etc.,  to  Dakaut.  Dak,  a Brahman,  is  Baid  to 
have  married  Bhadli,  a courtezan,  and  from  them  are  descended  tho 


Daks,  whose  gotra  is  Kaplas 
fBakhar. 

| Dagwa. 

In  Bannu  Tahir. 

| Patiwil. 

IJRathor. 


1,  their  gots  being — 


In  Dera  Ismail  Kh£n 


| Bakar. 

VedpiiL 
I Brahmi,  etc. 


The  Dakauts  accept  unlucky  offerings,  such  as  satana  (7  kinds  of 
grain  mixed),  oil,  iron,  goats,  buffaloes  and  chhdyd-patr  on  Saturdays 
and  eclipses.  They  also  practise  palmistry  according  to  tho  Samudrak 
Shastras , and  swindle  women,  whom  they  frighten  by  means  of  charms 


* In  Mianwali  the  Sawam's  are  said  to  live  by  astrology  and  magic,  divining  evil 
influences  by  means  of  two  iron  pegs  in  a cup,  in  some  obscure  way,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Jogis  and  Muhammadan  Dor&s.  Jn  Bahawalpur  they  are  described  as  wandering  out-castos, 
descended  from  a Brahman  by  a sweeper  woman.  Khatrfs,  Aroras  and  other  Brahmans  will 
not  associate  with  them  and  they  accept  black  gifts  at  eclipses,  etc. 

t See  Platts,  p.  1208.  Platts  does  not  give  Ved-patr,  but  both  in  Gurgaon  and  Rohtak  pcUr 
is  declared  to  mean  “ vessel.” 

% The  Vedwa  takes  alms  on  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  Tuesdays,  also  when  tho  Bun  passes 
into  Rahu  and  Ketu,  as  well  as  to  avert  their  influence  at  any  other  time. 

Offerings  to  Brahmans  aro  divided  into  bar  or  oraha , for  the  days  of  tho  week,  and  the 
two  grahin  for  Rahu.  and  Ket,  tho  two  demons  who  cause  eclipses  by  attacking  tho  sun 
and  moon.  These  two  are  part3  of  a demon  ( ralshasa ),  who,  when  sitting  at  dinner  with 
tho  gods  and  demons  drank  of  the  nectar  of  the  gods  instead  of  tho  wine  of  the  demons. 
The  sun  and  moon  told  of  him,  and  B hag  wan  cut  him  into  two  parts,  of  which  Rahu,  in- 
cluding tlie  stomach  and  thereforo  tho  nectar,  is  tho  more  worthy.  When  any  body  wishes 
to  offer  to  Brahmans  from  illness  or  other  canse,  ho  consults  a Brahman  who  casts 
his  horoscope  and  directs  which  offering  of  tho  seven  grahns  should  bo  made.  The  grahins 
aro  more  commonly  offered  during  an  eclipse,  that  to  Rahu  being  given  at  tho  beginning 
and  that  to  Kot  at  tho  end  of  the  transit.  The  Ganr  Brahmans  will  not  take  any  black 
offerings,  such  as  a buffalo  or  goat,  iron,  sesamo  (til)  or  urd,  black  blankets  or  clothes, 
salt,  etc.,  nor  oil,  second  haud  clothes,  green  clothes;  nor  satndja , which  ia  seven  grains 
mixed,  with  a piece  of  iron  in  them  ; these  belonging  to  the  grahe  whose  offerings  aro 
forbidden  to  them.  An  exception,  however,  is  made  in  favour  of  a black  cow. 
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The  Dasaurias  and  Bids , 


written  on  paper  in  invisible  ink.  These  practices  are,  however,  said  to 
be  confined  to  Dakauts  from  K&ngra. 


The  Dasauria  Brahmans, 


The  Saurias  or  Dasaurias* * * §  practise  exorcism  in  the  following  way 
Four  or  more  are  called  in  and  they  apply  fumes  to  the  patient’s 
nostrils,  while  he  sits  on  his  feet,  reciting  meanwhile  charms  like  this: 
Le  bulare  were  bhalna,  ae  apni  laher  sambhdl , “ Jump  up,  my  sturdy 
one,  come  in  your  ecstasy/’  What  with  the  heat  and  the  strong  scent 
the  patient  perspires  freely,  and  this  operation  is  repeated  twice  a day 
until  his  senses  return.  The  exorcisers  get  Rs.  5 or  10  as  their  fee. 
The  patient  is  fed  on  almonds  and  churiA  The  solemnity  of  the  rite  is 
sometimes  enhanced  by  performing  it  on  a burning  ground.^ 

A few  Saurias  are  found  in  Roktak  where  they  work  wonders  with 
charms.  They  can  thrust  a sword  through  a man  without  hurting 
him,  and  bring  sickness  on  an  enemy.  In  Gurgaon§  by  collecting  a 
dead  man’s  bones  they  magically  obtain  full  control  over  his  ghost,  and 
to  defeat  them  one  of  the  bones  should  always  be  hidden.  In  Sidlkot 
they  are  exorcisers,  but  also  haunt  burning-grounds. 

The  Gujrati  or  Bias  Brahmans. 


The  Gujrdti  is  a territorial  group,  which  immigrated  from  Guzerat. 
Gujr&ti  Brahmans  also  bear  the  following  professional  titles  : — 


1.  Bias,  meaning  updeshak  or  preacher.  G. 

2.  Joshi,  for  Jotashi,  astrologer. 

3.  Pandaji,=Pa?i<hta. 

4.  Mahta  or  chief. 

5.  Rawal  or  itinerant  sadhu.\\  7. 


Tarwari,  or  one  who  has  performed  a 
karma  land  of  ten  sanshars,  directed 
others  to  perform  them  and  himself 
acted  as  a priest  at  those  rites. 

Janji,  or  family  priest,  who  used  to  act 
as  a go-between  at  betrothals,  as  the 
Nais  now  do. 


The  Gujn'iti  Brahmans  also  have  4 main  groups  which  rank  in  the 
following  order  : — 

M.  Vadanagar.fl  3.  Andich  or  Pahan'. 

bub-caste  1. j 2_  Nagar  or  Visalnagars.**  4.  Bararia  or  Srim&li. 

Of  these  groups  the  Vadan4gar  are  the  puj  (family  priests)  of  the 
Ndtrars,  whose  daughters  they  take  in  marriage  and  with  whom  they 
eat°  both  kaclichi  and  paltki.  The  Nagars,  however,  cannot  take 
Vadanao-ar  girls  in  marriage.  Both  these  first  two  groups  avoid  any 
intercourse  with  the  two  last.  The  Bfirayias  are  the  Bias  of  the 
nichi-sharan  or  lower  grade  ; because  Bfirar  manned  a girl  of  his  own 
family. 

The  relations  of  the  Gujrati  to  other  Brahmans  are  curiously 
contradictory  at  first  sight,  but  perfectly  logical  in  reality.  Owing  to 
their  strictness  in  religions  observances,  and  their  purity  in  food  and 


* The  practices  here  ascribed  to  the  Saurias  are  also  said  to  be  characteristic  of  a Sarsut 
sub-caste,  called  Channan. 

+ Wheaten  bread  kneaded  with  ghi. 

t But  in  Mianwalf  a group  of  the  Sarsuts  called  Channan  performs  this. 

§ The  form  in  Gurgaon  is  Sevra  and  in  Amritsar  apparently  Sarorei. 

\\  These  occupations  are  not  now  followed,  necessarily,  by  those  who  bear  these  titles. 

^ The  Vadanagar  are  said  totate  their  name  fran  ’S  adanagii,  a town  east  of  Pattan. 

**  From  Yisal  Iqto,  but  see  the  text, 


The  Husainis . 
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dress  they  rank  as  the  highest* * * §  of  all  the  Brahman  groups,  and  confer 
the  asMrbad  or  benediction  on  the  Gaur  and  the  Sarsut.  In  spite 
of  this  they  are  all  looked  down  upon  for  taking  the  chhayd  J*  (shadow), 
grahanX  (eclipse)  and  tula  ddn§  (offerings)  : that  is  to  say,  they  are 
despised  for  taking  upon  themselves  the  sins  of  tho  community. 

In.  marriage  two  gotras  are  usually  avoided,  but  sometimes  only  ono 
is  excluded.  Exchange  marriages  are  very  common.  At  a wedding 
tho  bridegroom  wears  a sihra  or  chaplet  only,  and  not  a crown  (maur). 
The  pair  are  dressed  like  Shiva  and  Pdrbati  in  silk:. [| 

At  weddings  the  Ndgars  worship  Shiva  the  destroyer,  and  at 
funerals  Vishnu  the  nourisher,  a curiously  perverse  reversal  of  tho 
ordinary  rule.  Shiva  is  their  isht-dewa . They  observe  the  ten  harms 
of  Shiva,  and  are  guided  by  the  Parvami-mdnsd  or  Jaimni-sutra . 

The  Gujrdtx  gotras  are  : — 

Gargas.  I Itri.  1 Parisar. 

Gautam.  | Kashiva.  j Sangra*. 

The  Gujttiti  are  said  to  have  no  gots . 

The  Husaini  Brahmans. 

Tho  Husaini  Brahmans  are  Hindus,  wear  the  janeo  and  mark  the 
tilah  on  their  foreheads,  but  they  beg  from  Muhammadans  and  not 
from  Hindus,  and  narrate  the  story  of  Hazrat  Imam  Husain,  whence 
they  are  called  Husaini.  They  say  they  were  originally  Bhdt  Brahmans, 
and  have  some  of  their  gots : — Gappe,  Bhdkar,  Lande,  Gdre,  Dargopal, 
Rati,  Chat  Chut,  Rabat,  BMradw&ji,  Dcingmar,  and  many  more.  They 
marry  in  their  own  caste,  avoiding  4 gots  in  marriage.  They  cannot 

* They  do  not  eat  kachchi  or  pakki  cooked  by  Gaur  or  Sarsut  Brahmans  : nor  any  Hindu 
caste  ; but  they  may  take  sweet  stuff  cooked  in  milk  by  people  of  such  pure  Hindu  castes 
as  the  Gaur  and  Sarsut  Brahmans,  and  the  Banias.  The  Gujrati  or  Bias  Brahmans,  who 
came  from  Guzerat  are  in  some  respects  the  highest  class  of  all  Brahmans;  they  are 
always  fed  first;  and  they  bless  a Gaur  when  they  meet  him,  while  they  will  not  eat 
ordinary  bread  from  his  hands.  They  are  fed  on  the  12th  day  after  death,  and  the  Gaurs 
will  not  eat  on  the  13th  day,  if  this  has  not  been  done.  But  they  take  inauspicious 
offerings.  To  them  appertain  especially  the  Rahu  offerings  made  at  an  eclipse.  They  will 
not  take  oil  sesame,  goats,  or  green  or  dirty  clothes  ; but  will  take  old  clothes  if  washed, 
buffaloes,  and  satvaja.  They  also  take  a special  offering  to  Rahu  made  by  a sick  person, 
who  puts  gold  in  ghi , looks  at  his  face  in  it,  and  gives  it  to  a Gujrati,  or  who  weighs  himself 
against  satndja  and  makes  an  offering  of  the  grain.  A buffalo  which  has  been  possessed 
by  a devil  to  that  degree  that  he  has  got  on  to  the  top  of  a house  (often  r.o  difficult  feat 
in  a village),  or  a foal  dropped  in  the  month  of  Sawan  or  buffalo  calf  in  Magh  are  givmi 
to  the  Gujrati  as  being  unlucky.  No  Gaur  would  take  them.  Every  harvest  the  Gujrati 
takes  a small  allowance  ( seorhi ) of  grain  from  the  threshing  floor,  311st  as  does  the  Ganrt 
fThe  chhdya-ddn  is  so  called  because  in  sickness  the  giver  looks  at  his  reflection  in  some 
ghi  poured  into  a bronze  cup  ( katori ).  If  he  is  unable  to  see  his  face  in  the  ghi  he  will  die. 
The  dan  itself  comprises  the  cup,  with  the  panj-ratan. 

Other  ddas  are  ; the  Rahu  and  Ketu  dans,  which  consist  of  black  cloth,  flowers,  etc.,  like 
the  Sanichar  dan  they  are  offered  to  Rahu,  Ketu  and  Sanichar  in  sickness,  or  at  weddings. 
The  mahd'dun  or  “ great  gift,”  consisting  of  land  or  elephants,  and  made  at  death.  The  rog- 
Iharnl-lidhi  dan  of  black  cloth  is  made  to  avert  disease  (rog). 

J The  grahn-ddn  comprises  gold,  silver  placed  in  a cocoanut,  and  ornaments..  It  must  be 
given  by  the  offerer  standing  in  the  water  of  tho  tank  at  Thunesar.  Grain,  clothes  or 
cows  may  be  given  at  homo. 

§ The  tuld’ddn  is  an  offering  equal  to  ono’s  weight  in  grain  or  coin.  It  is  made  by 
wealthy  people  on  their  birthday. 

||  Other  Hindus  are,  it  is  said,  dressed  like  Krishna  and  Radha.  The  sihra  is  a bridal 
chaplet,  the  maur  or  mukat  is  a paper  crown,  worn  by  the  bridegroom.  Krishna  as  a 
wearer  of  the  latter  is  called  Muktdhari.  Shiva  or  Mahadeva  had  no  maur,  even  at  his 
wedding,  whereas  Krishna  always  wears  the  mukat.  This  i3  interesting,  but  it  leaves  the 
use  of  tho  crown  at  weddings  unexplained. 
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The  Religion  of  the  Brahmans . 

marry  with  Bhat  Brahmans,  but  take  water  from  their  hands  and  vice 
versa.  They  are  ignorant  of  their  own  religion  and  do  not  worship  in 
viandars , but  their  janeos  are  made  by  Brahmans  ; and  auspicious  times 
for  weddings,  etc.,  are  fixed  by  them.  They  have  the  same  customs  as 
other  Hindus,  and  believe  in  their  pantheon.  Their  own  tradition  is 
that  Yazid’s  troops  on  their  return,  after  cutting  off  Imdm  Husain’s 
head,  stopped  in  Rdhab,  their  ancestor’s  home  at  Bdthowdl  in  the 
Sialkoi  District,  and  placed  the  head  in  his  house.  In  the  morning, 
finding  the  head  to  be  that  of  the  Prophet,  he  kept  it,  and  gave  the 
soldiers  his  own  son’s  head  instead,  hut  they  discovered  that  it  was 
not  the  same  as  the  one  they  had  brought.  So  Rahab  cut  off  all  his 
seven  sons’  heads  in  succession  and  gave  them  to  the  soldiers.  Since 
then  Husainis  beg  from  Muhammadans. 

The  religion  op  the  Brahmans. 

The  Brahman,  even  the  nusaini,  is  almost  always  a Hindu,  but  a 
few  have  become  Sikhs.  Conversion,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  created  any  new  divisions  in  the  caste,  though  it  has  had  a 
disruptive  influence  in  the  following  case  : — The  Patak  section  of 
the  Sarsut  Brahmans  has  two  sub  divisions,  Machhi-khdnd  and 
KMr-khdr  d.  The  former  are  jjarohits  of  the  third  Guiu  of  the  Sikhs 
(Guru  Araar  Das),  who  was  a Baishnav  (abstainer  from  meat  and 
drink).  The  second  Guru  (Angadf  used  to  eat  meat  and  fish.  In 
order  to  follow7  the  second  Guru’s  habit  and  yet  maintain  his  Baishnav- 
sliip,  the  third  Guru  gave  a fish  at  the  hhaddan  (head-shaving^ 
ceremony  of  his  son  to  his  'pare, hit,  and  so  his  descendants  are  called 
Machhi-khands  (fish-eaters)  to  this  day.  And  the  descendants  of  the 
third  Guru  at  a son’s  hhaddan  at  their  temple  at  Gondwdl  in  Amritsar 
give  a fish,  made  of  gram-flour  and  boiled  in  oil,  to  their  parohit  (a 
descendant  of  the  original  Machln-khand)  instead  of  a live  one.  The 
ceremony,  however,  no  longer  called  hhaddan — since  shaving  the  head 
is  prohibited  among  the  Sikhs — and  in  its  stead,  the  custom  is  to  make 
the  boy  wear  his  hair  long  like  a Sikh’s,  whereas  before  that  the  boys’ 
hair  was  cut  and  plaited  like  a girl’s. 

Beahm-chaki,*  a religious  student ; a Brahman  from  the  time  of  his  investi- 
ture with  the  Brahmanical  thread  until  he  becomes  a house-holder; 
one  who  studies  the  Vedas  under  a spiritual  teacher;  an  ascetic,  a 
class  of  Hindu  Siidhus. 

Beok-fa,  f highlander/  a term  applied  to  the  Shin  element  in  Baltistan  : 
Biddulph,  Tribes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh , Ch.  IV. 

Bubak,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan  and  in  Bahdwalpur. 

Bucrt,  a Jat  or  Rdjput  clan  found  in  Multdn  tahsil,  where  they  were  settled 
by  Shdhzdda  Murad  Bakhsh,  governor  of  Multdn,  under  Shdli  Jahdn. 
Bonn,  a Baloch  clau  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Budheke,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Bodhwal,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Shahpur. 

Budli,  Budui,  the  people,  now  extinct  or  absorbed,  which  held  the  country 
from  Kangrahdr  to  the  Indus  prior  to  the  Afghan  immigration 8.  They 
were  divided  into  several  tribes  and  are  described  by  the  Akhund 
Darweza  as  Kafirs,  but  he  does  not  refer  to  them  as  Buddhists. 


* Barm  h or  Bar  aim,  is  ccnnpted  frem  the  first  rit  wcid  Bialv.a. 
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Bughti — Buairg. 

BuGiiTr,  Bugti,  also  called  Zarkanni,  an  organized  Baloch  turn  an  which  occu- 
pies the  angle  between  the  frontiers  of  the  Punjab  and  Upper  Sindh. 
Its  clans  are  the  Raheja,  No£7«'mi,*  Masori,  Kalphur,  Phong  or  Mondram 
and  Shambdni  or  Kiazai.  The  last,  which  is  an  almost  independent 
section,  separates  the  main  tribe  from  our  border;  while  the  Marri  lie 
still  further  west.  The  Bugti  a,re  made  up  of  various  elements,  chiefly 
Rind,  but  claim  descent  from  Gyandar,  son  of  Mir  Clnikur,  whose 
son  Raheja  gave  his  name  to  one  of  its  septs,  though  the  name  has  an 
Indian  sound.  The  No£/uini  clan  has  supernatural  powers  (see  p.  4G, 
supra)  and  tbe  Shambdni  form  a sub-foman,  which  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered distinct  from  tbe  Bugti.  This  tuman  has  its  head-quarters  at 
Sydhdf,  formerly  Marrao  or  Dera  Bibrak  (fr.  bivaragh , a chief),  also 
called  Bugti  Dera. 

Buhar,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar  : also  in  the  Bahdwalpur, 
Bikdner  and  Jaisahner  States,  and  in  Sindh,  as  well  as  scattered  over 
Multan  and  Muzaffargarh.  They  are  labourers,  tenants  and  camel- 
breeders  in  the  South-West  Punjab  and  intermarry  with  the  Dallas, 
Palydrs  and  Parhdrs,  all  branches  of  the  Punwar  stock. 

Bur,  a Mahtam  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Bukhari,  a Sayyid  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar  : see  Sayyid. 

Buknera,  a Kbarral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

BuLErl/ii  (Buledi,  Bule^/ii/Burdi),  an  organized  BALocn  tuman  in  Dera  Ghdzf 
Klidn,  also  found  near  the  Indus  in  Upper  Sindh,  in  the  tract  called 
Burdika,  and  in  the  Kachhi  territory  of  Kaldt. 

Buna,  Buniya  : see  Chamdr. 

Buka,  a small  Jdt  elan,  found  in  Jind.  The  samddli  of  its  jathera  is  at 
Kallu  Kotli  in  Patiala,  and  it  is  worshipped  at  weddings. 

Bu^ana,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Shdhpnr. 

Buharas. — The  Buraras,  originally  named  Hojali,  are  claimed  by  some 
as  a Samma  sept,  but  others  say  they  are  a separate  tribe.  Their 
tradition  is  that  they  are  descended  from  a Rdja  of  Girndr  near 
Jundgadh,  who  migrated  to  Sindh  and  was  converted  to  Isldm.  The 
saint  who  converted  him  gave  him  a bur  (Ar.  for  “ cloak, ;J)  whence 
their  name.  They  have  three  septs  : — 

(i)  Bhojri  or  Bhojri- patras,  found  in  Bahdwalpur  and  Bikaner,  and 
the  highest  in  status,  (ii)  Satliia,  and  {in)  Jokhia. 

Bueish  : see  Yashkun. 

Burra,  a Jat  tribe,  found  in  Dera  Gluizi  Klidn  and  Bahdwalpnr.  The  title 
of  Jdm  is  prefixed  to  their  names  and  it  is  probably  of  Sindhi  origin. 

Buta,  a Jat  tribe,  apparently  confined  to  Hoshidrpur.  Possibly  the  same  as 
the  Bhutta  of  the  Western  Plains  or  the  Buttar  of  the  Sikh  tract. 

Butaba,  fr.  but , a stene.  A caste  of  stone-cutters,  found  in  the  Kdngra  hills, 
who  used  to  be  emp!oyed  on  the  forts  and  temples  of  that  tract.  Barnes 
described  them  as  idle  and  dissipated. 

Buttar,  a small  Jat  tribe  found  chiefly  on  the  Upper  Sutlej  said  to  be 
descended  from  a Surajbansi  Rajput  who  came  from  the  Lakki  jungle 
and  settled  first' in  Gujrdnwdla.  Also  found  as  a Hindu  Jdt  clan  (agri- 
cultural) in  Montgomery. 

Buzueg,  a title  meaning  * saint/  acquired  for  instance  by  the  Akliund  of 
Swdt  in  addition  to  that  of  Akliund. 


* With  two  clans  Zemakani  or  Durragh  and  Pherozanf. 
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Note. — Owing  to  the  confusion  between  Ch  and  Chh— which  ia  not  confined  to  writings 
in  English— and  that  between  J and  Ch,  which  is  frequent  in  Urdu  writing,  the  articles 
under  this  letter  are  not  all  warranted  to  be  correctly  placed. 

Chabeldas(I),  -panthi  ; a petty  sect,  founded  by  an  Arora  disciple  of  Sfiunrii, 
named  Chabeldds,  whose  shrine  is  at  Makhowdl  Kaldn  in  the  Sanghar 
tahsil  of  Dera  Glid/d  Khan.  Its  tenets  differ  little  from  those  of 
ShamjPs  followers.  See  Shdmddsi. 

Ciiachar,  an  agricultural  clan,  found  in  Shalipur  and  Multdn,  classed  as  Ja( 
in  the  latter  District.  In  Bahdwalpur  the  Chdeliars  claim  Mughal 
origin  and  they  produce  tables  tracing  their  descent  from  Timur  whom 
they  connect  with  Abbds,  cousin  of  Ilusain,  son  of  A li.  But  tradition 
says  that  the  Snrar,  Snbhdgo,  Silro  and  Ch  debar  tribes  were  onco  slaves 
of  Raja  Bungd  Rdi,  raja  of  Amrkot,  and  that  Jam  Jhakhar  redeemed 
them,  and  there  is  a saying  : 

Snrar , Snbhdgo,  ti'dro,  chauthi  Chdcharia , 

Anda  lid  Jam  Jhakhare  hd  hdhndn  Banga  Ra . 

“ Snrar,  S'-ibhago  (or  Subhdga),  Silro  (or  Silrd),  (these  three)  and  a 
fourth  tribe,  the  Chdchar  were  tho  slaves  of  Bungd  Rai  ; it  was  Jdm 
Jhakliar  who  brought  thorn, ^ (effecting  their  emancipation  from  Bungd 
Rai). 

The  Chdeliars  have  several  septs  : — Raj-de,  the'  highest  in  status ; 
Rahmdni,  whose  ancestors  were  khalifas  of  Ghaus  Bahd-nd-Din  Zakariya  : 
hence  they  are  also  called  Shaikh-Rahmani,  and  some  sanctity  still 
attaches  to  the  sept ; Ndrang,  Jugdna,  Jhunjha,  Chhntta,  Gureja, 
Rnkana,  Kalra,  Mudda,  Duwdni,  Dohija,  Gabrdni,  Muria,  Kliaryani 
and  Zakridni  or  followers  of  Glians  Bahd-ud-Din  Zakariya. 

The  whole  tribe,  however,  are  followers  of  that  saint  and  never 
become  disciples  of  any  but  his  descendants.  Chdchar  is  also  an  Ardin 
clan  in  the  Punjab.  Cf.  Chaclihar. 

Chachhar,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Chadana,  a Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Chaduha,  (?)  a sept  of  Khatris  and  of  Jdts. 

Chaddrar,  the  correct  form  of  Chhddhar  ( g . t\). 

Chaddu,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Ciiadttar,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur,  Multan  and  Montgomery 
(Muhammadan).  It  is  classed  as  Jdt  in  the  two  latter  districts.  Doubt- 
less the  same  as  the  Chhddhar  ( q . t\). 

CnAnwi,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Ciiahak,  a doubtful  synonym  of  dialing. 

Chahang,  see  Chdhng. 

ChaiiaRj  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amntsai. 


146  Chdhil — Chaki. 

Chahal,  or  more  correctly  Chahil. — One  of  the  largest  Jut  tribes  in  the 
PmjjYib.  They  are  found  in  greatest  numbers  in  Patiala,  but  are  very 
numerous  in  Ambdlaaud  LucllnYma,  Amritsar,  and  Gurdaspur,  and  extend 
all  along  under  the  hills  as  far  west  as  Gujntnwala  and  Si&lkot.  It  is 
said  that  K&ja  Agarson  Suiajbansi  had  four  sons,  Chdhil,  Chlnna,  Clnma, 
and  Sahi,  and  that  the  four  Jdt  tribes  who  bear  these  names  are 
sprung  from  them : (yet  they  intermarry).  Their  original  home  was 
Mdlwa,  whence  they  migrated  to  the  Pnnjdb.  According  to  another  story 
their  ancestor  was  a Tun  war  Eajput  called  Ed/jd  Rikli,  who  came  from 
the  Deccan  and  settled  at  Kahlur.  His  son  Birsi  married  a Jdt  woman, 
settled  at  Matti  in  the  Mdlwa  about  the  time  of  Akbar,  and  founded 
the  tribe. 

In  Amritsar  the  Chahil  say  that  Chdhal  was  a son  of  Rd/jd  Kliang, 
who  once  saw  some  fairies  bathing  in  a tank.  He  seized  their  clothes 
and  only  restored  them  on  condition  that  one  of  them  became  his 
bride.  One  J clihrdn  was  given  him,  on  condition  that  he  never  abused 
her,  and  she  bore  him  a son,  but  one  day  he  spoke  harshly  to  her  and  she 
disappeared.*  But  to  this  day  no  Chdhil  ever  abuses  his  daughter  ! Settled 
first  at  Kot  Gadana  near  Delhi,  the  Chdhil  migrated  to  Pakhi  Chdhildn 
near  Ambdla  and  there  founded  Eala  Joga  or  Jogarla  in  the  Mdlwa. 

The  Chdhil  affect  Jogi  Pir,  originally  Joga,,son  of  Rajpdl,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  killed,  after  fighting  with  the  Mughals  even  when  he  had 
been  decapitated.  Jogi  Fir  is  their  clihara  ( ? jatliera ),  and  a fair  is  held 
in  his  honour  on  the  4tli  naurdtra  in  A sau j.  In  Jind  the  Chdhil 
claim  descent  from  Bala,  a Cliauhdn  Rajput  who  took  a Jdt  wife,  and 
so  lost  caste,  but  he  acquired  influence  hj  accepting  offerings  made  to 
Guga,  and  Clialiils,  whatsoever  their  caste,  still  take  these  offerings.t 
In  jmd  the  Chdhil  worship  Ivliera  Bhumia. 

They  are  probably,  says  Mr.  Fagan,  Bdgris,  originally  settled  in 
Bikdner. 

Ciiahal,  a Hindu  and  Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in 
Montgomery. 

Ciiadng,  Chang,  a minor  agricultural  caste,  found  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  lower  ranges  of  KYingra  and  Hoshiarpur.  In  the  Dasuya  tahsil  of 
the  latter  district  they  own  seme  villages,  but  are  generally  tenants. 
The  term  appears  to  be  a purely  local  synonym  of  Bdhti  or  Ghirth. 
The  Chang  is  quiet  and  inoffensive,  diligent  and  a good  cultivator,  like 
the  Saini  of  the  plains. 

Chaik,  a sept  of  Brahmans,  hereditary  priests  of  Keonthal. 

Cftaina,  a small  tribe,  classed  as  Jdt,  in  Dera  Ghazi  Khan. 

Cbak,  (1)  a Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar,  (2)  a sept  of  Jdts 
to  which  Rdnjlia  is  sometimes  said  to  have  belonged.^ 

Chaki,  Chakani,  the  Multani  equivalent  for  Teli  or  oilman. 

* Through  an  opening  in  the  roof— and  so  the  Chahil  do  not  make  openings  in  their  roofs 
to  this  day.  Ihey  also  avoid  wearing  red  clothes  ; and,  till  recently,  at  any  rate,  did  not 
use  baked  bricks  in  their  houses— a relic  of  the  time  when  they  were  nomads,  probably. 

t In  Jind  tahsil  it  is  indeed  said  that  the  y> ujdris  of  Guga  are  generally  called  chdhil  : in 
Sangrur  they  are  known  as  bhagats.  In  Patiala  Chahil  is  said  to  have  been  born  of  a hill 
fairy:  and  Baland  Jogi  Pir  is  worshipped  as  their  jat  her  a. 

J Panj&bi  Ricty.,  p.  179. 
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Chakarke,  a Kliarral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

CiiakorAj  a Jilt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multiin. 

Chakealawi,  fr.  Chakrala  a village  in  Miamviili  : a new  sect,  which 
rejects  more  than  half  the  Quran,  founded  by  one  Gliuhim  Nabi  of 
Chakrala,  whose  followers  call  themselves  Ahl-i-Quran,  i.e.,  believers 
in  the  Qurfm  only.  It  rejects  all  the  other  traditions  of  the  Prophet. 
Its  founder  has  now  changed  his  name  to  AbdulLih  as  he  objected 
to  being  called  ghuldm  (servant)  of  the  Prophet.  He  believes  that  the 
Quran  is  the  only  book  which  lays  down  what  is  required  of  a true 
Muslim  and  that  the  other  subsidiary  books  and  sayings  of  Muhammad 
aro  of  no  account.  Ho  has  accordingly  devised  a new  form  of  prayer 
which  is  distinct  from  that  prescribed  by  the  Prophet. 

His  followers  are  numerous  in  the  Shahbaz  Khcl  and  Yarn  Ivhel 
villages  of  the  Mianwali  tahsil,  as  well  as  in  Dera  Ismail  Khfin  and 
Lahore.  A monthly  journal  called  the  Ishdat-ul-Qurdn  used  to  bo 
published  by  Shaikh  Cliittu,  a leading  adherent  of  the  sect  in  Lahore. 
As  the  sect  did  not  thrive  at  Lahore  its  founder  has  now  settled  in 
Dera  Ismail  Khan. 

Ciiamal,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Chamain,  a tribe  of  Gnjars,  claiming  descent  from  a Tunwar  Rd.jput  by  a 
Gujar  mother.  They  came  from  Delhi  and  are  very  old  inhabitants  of 
the  Karnal  District,  having  possibly  been  expelled  from  Delhi  by  Slier 
Sh&h.  Chamain  is  probably  only  a local  appellation. 

Chamab,  Chamiar,  fem.  Chamari,  -ian. 

The  Chamar  is  the  tanner  and  leather-worker  of  North-Western  In- 
dia,* and  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Punjab  he  is  called  Mochi  whenever 
he  is,  as  he  generally  is,  a Musalman,  the  caste  being  one  and  the  same. 
The  name  Chamar  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  chcmnaknra  or  “ worker 
in  hides/1  But  in  the  east  of  the  Punjab  he  is  far  more  than  a leather- 
worker.  He  is  the  general  coolie  and  field  labourer  of  the  villages;  and 
a Chamar,  if  asked  his  caste  by  an  Englishman  at  any  rate,  will 
answer  " Coolie  ” as  often  as  “ Chamilr/H  They  do  all  the  begdr,  or 
such  work  as  cutting  grass,  carrying  wood  and  bundles,  acting  as  watch- 
men, and  the  like  ; and  they  plaster  the  houses  with  mud  when  they 
need  it.  They  take  the  hides  of  all  dead  cattle  and  the  flesh  of  all  cloven- 
footed  animals,  that  of  such  as  do  not;  divide  the  hoof  going  to  Chuhrds. 
They  make  and  mend  shoes,  thongs  for  the  cart,  and  whips  and  other 
leather  work;  and  above  all  they  do  an  immense  deal  of  hard  work  in 
the  fields,  each  family  supplying  each  cultivating  association  with  tho 
continuous  labour  of  a cerrain  number  of  hands.  All  this  they  do  as 
village  menials,  receiving  fixed  customary  dues  in  tho  shape  of  a share 
of  the  produce  of  the  fields.  In  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  Punjab 
the  village  Chamars  also  do  a great  deal  of  weaving,  which  however  is 
paid  for  separately.  The  Chamars  stand  far  above  the  Cliuhras  in  social 


# Sherring  has  a long  disquisition  on  the  Chamar  caste,  which  appears  to  be  much  moi« 
extensive  and  to  include  much  more  varied  tribes  in  Hindustan  ihm  in  the  Punjab. 

f Why  is  a Chamar  always  addressed  with  “ Oh  Chamar  ko  n instead  of  “ Oh  Chaw£r,5> 
as  any  other  caste  would  be  ? 


Chamdr  synonyms . 

position,  and  some  of  their  tiibes  are  almost  accepted  as  Hindus.* * * §  They 
are  generally  dark  in  colour,  and  are  almost  certainly  of  aboriginal 
origin,  though  hero  again  their  numbers  have  perhaps  been  swollen  by 
members  of  other  and  higher  castes  who  have  fallen  or  been  degraded. 
The  people  say : 

Karid  Brahman , got  Chamdr 
In  he  sdth  na  utrio  par. 

“ Do  not  cross  the  ferry  with  a black  Brahman  or  a fair  Chamdr, ^ 
one  being  as  unusual  as  the  other.  Their  women  are  celebrated  for 
beauty,  and  loss  of  caste  is  often  attributed  to  too  great  partiality  for 
a Chamari. 

The  traditional  origin  of  the  Chamars  is  that  Chanu  (or  Cbamve)  and 
Banu  were  two  brothers:  the  former  removed  a cow's  carcase  with  his 
own  hands  and  so  Banut  out-casted  him.f  In  Kapurthala,  however, 
another  version  is  current,  and  according  to  this  Gat  told  his  brother 
Met  to  remove  a carcase  and  then  aecliued  to  associate  with  him  for 
doing  so,  and  the  Mirasi  who  witnessed  the  incident,  took  Gat's  part. 
From  Mat  are  descended  the  Chamars. 

Synonyms. — It  is  difficult  to  say  what  are  the  real  synonyms  of  Chamdr. 
The  term  Chuhra-Chamar  is  often  used  to  denote  the  group  formed  by 
the  two  castes,  just  as  Mochi-Julalid  is  used,  but  it  does  not  imply  that 
the  two  castes  are  identical.  Just  as  the  Muhammadan  Chamdr  is 
styled  Mocm  so  the  Sikh  Chamar  is  called  Ramdasia  ( qq . r.).  In  Sirsa 
a Chamdr  is  called  Meg’h  wdl  as  a compliment,  but  opprobiously  he  is 
styled  Dhed§  or  Dheyli,  a term  applied  to  any  Mow  fellow'.  The 
‘ Meghwdl'  claim  descent  from  Megh-rikh  who  was  created  by  Narain. 

Groups. — The  Chamars  are  divided  into  several  sub-castes.  In  the 
Eastern  Punjab  there  appear  to  be  at  least  five  true  sub -castes  which 
do  not  intermarry.  These  are  in  order  of  precedence  : — ■ 

i.  Clidndor,  said  in  Delhi  to  trace  its  origin  from  Benares,  possibly 

from  some  association  with  Kabir.  It  is  the  principal  sub- 
caste in  Hissdr,  including  Sirsa,  and  its  members  do  not  tan, 
leaving  that  to  the  Charnrangs  and  Khatiks,  and  working  only 
in  prepared  leather.  See  also  under  Meghwdl. 

ii.  Raiddsi  or  Rabdasi,  named  after  Rai  Dds  Bhagat,  himself  a 

Chamdr,  a contemporary  of  Kabir,  and  like  him  a disciple  of 
Rdmdnand.  It  is  the  prevalent  sub-caste  in  Karndl  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

iii.  Jatia,  found  in  greatest  numbers  about  the  neighbourhood  of 

Delhi  and  Gurgdon.  They  work  in  horse  and  camel  hides, 
which  are  an  abomination  to  the  Chdndar,  probably  as  having 
the  foot  uncloven  ; and  are  perhaps  named  from  the  word  jab 


* The  Chamars  will  eat  food  prepared  by  any  tribe  except  the  Khakrob  (Obuhra),  Kanjar, 
Sansi  and  Nat.  Smoking  is  only  allowed  among  themselves  and  they  will  not  eat  or 
drink  from  a Dhobi,  a Bam  or  a Nilgar  (indigo  dyer).  [Kurnal]. 

t Banu  or  Banwe  here  would  appear  to  be  the  eponym  of.  the  Bania  caste,  which  is  said 
to  still  worship  an  dr  and  a rambi  at  weddings. 

X A Diim  witnessed  the  occurrence,  and  so  to  this  day  no  Chamar  will  eat  or  drink 
from  a Dum  or  Mtrasfs  hands, 

§ The  Dhel  appears  to  be  a separate  caste  in  the  Central  Provinces,  though  closely  allied 
vitlt  the  Chamar.  The  Dhed  is  also  a large  tribe  in  Kachh  and  Sindh,  also  called  Bhambi. 


The  Chamar  sub-castes . 
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a camel-grazier.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  said  to  obtain 
the  services  of  Gaur  Brahmans,  which  would  put  them  abovo 
all  other  Chamars,  who  have  to  bo  content  with  the  minisatrtions 
of  the  outcast  Chamar wa  Brahman. 

iv.  Chambar,  the  prevalent  sub-caste  further  west  abuut  Jullundur 

and  Ludhiana. 

v.  Golia,  lowest  of  all  the  sub-castes,  indeed  Golia  is  the  name  of 

a section  of  many  menial  castes  in  the  Eastern  Punjdb,  and 
in  almost  all  cases  carries  with  it  an  inferior  standing  in  the 
casto. 

Further  west,  in  N&bha,  the  sub-castes  are,  however,  said  to  be  four 
in  number,  viz. 

1.  Buna  (Buuia), 

2.  Cliam^r. 

3.  Chatnarwa,  } , , 1 . 

4.  Clianbar  {sic)  \ who  touch  unclean  things. 

The  Buna  appears  in  Ludhiana  as  the  Bunia,  a Sikh  Chamar,  who 
having  taken  to  weaving  ranks  higher  than  the  workers  in  leather.  The 
Rahtia*  is  also  said  to  be  a Sikh  Chamar  who  has  taken  to  weaving, 
but  many  Rahtias  are  Muhammadans. 

Territorially  the  Chamars  in  Patiala  are  divided  into  two  groups  which 
do  not  intermarry  and  thus  form  sub-castes.  These  are  the  B&gn,  or 
immigrants  from  the  Bagar,  found  in  the  south-east  of  the  State, 
and  the  Desi. 

Among  the  Desi  iu  Patiala  two  occupational  groups  are  found,  viz.. 
the  Chamdrs  who  make  shoes,  and  the  Bonas,  the  latter  sub-caste 
being  weavers  of  blankets  by  occupation  and  Sikhs  by  religion. 

Tho  Jind  account  divides  the  Chamdrs  into  5 sub-castes,  viz.,  Rdm- 
ddsi,  Jatid,  Chdmar  (sic),  Pdtln  and  Raigar,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether 
these  are  occupational  or  territorial  or  sectarian  groups.  The  Nabha 
account  says  they  are  divided  into  4 groups,  viz.,  Chanwar,  Jatid, 
Balnnnia  (?)  and  Chimar  (sic).  The  Chdnwar  are  again  divided  into 
two  subcastes  (?),  Chanwar  proper,  who  are  Sul  tan  is  by  religion  and 
workers  in  leather;  and  the  Bonas  (or  blanket-weavers)  who  are  Sikhs 
of  Guru  Govind  Singh.  The  Bonas  are  nob  found  in  the  south-east. 
The  Jatias  (descendants  of  Jatti,  wife  of  Rdmdds)  are  found  only  in 
the  south-east  and  are  regarded  as  inferiors  by  the  Chan  wars,  who  do 
not  drink  or  smoke  with  them.  A curious  story  is  told  of  the  origin 
of  the  Jatids,  connecting  the  name  with  jhant  (pubes).  No  Chanwar 
Chamar  would  give  the  Jatias*  forefather  a girl  to  wife,  so  ho  married 
a ClnihiVs  daughter,  but  the  fheras  were  not  completed  when  a dispute 
arose,  so  the  Chuhras  and  Jatias  performed  half  the pheras  outside  and 
the  rest  inside  lhe  house  until  recently.  The  Jatia  tan  horse  and  camel 
hide,  while  the  Clmmvars  of  Bdw  .1  only  tan  the  skins  of  kine,  which 
the  Jatias  refuse  to  touch. 


* In  Sirsa  the  word  seems  to  be  applied  to  the  members  of  any  low  caste,  such  as  Chamar 
or  Chuhra.  Mr.  Wilson,  however,  had  never  heard  the  word  used.  In  Patiala  it  ia  said  to 
be  applied  t'>  a Sikh  Chamar. 
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Chamdr  gots. 


The  Balimnia  also  claim  descent  from  a wife  of  R&mdas,  and  wear  the 
janeo  and  thus  assert  tlieir  superiority  over  other  Chamars,  but  they 
are  not  found  in  Nabha. 

The  Bildi  is  apparently  the  village  messenger  of  the  Delhi  division. 
He  is  at  least  as  often  a Chuhra,  as  a Chamar,  and  ought  perhaps  to  be 
classed  with  the  former.  But  there  is  a Chamar  clan  of  that  name  who 
work  chiefly  as  grooms. 

The  Dus&dli  is  a Purbi  tribe  of  Chamdrs,  and  has  apparently  come 
into  the  Punjdb  with  the  troops,  being  returned  only  in  Delhi,  Lahore, 
and  Ainbdla, 

Of  the  above  groups  it  is  clear  that  some  are  true  sub- castes  based 
on  occupation,  while  others  like  the  Buna  are  merely  occupational 
groups  which  may  or  may  not  intermarry  with  other  groups.  This  differ- 
entiation of  the  groups  by  occupation  is  most  fully  developed  in  the 
eastern  and  sub-montane  tracts,  where  the  Chamars  form  an  exceedingly 
large  proportion  of  the  population  and  are  the  field-labourers  of  the 
villages.  But  in  the  central  districts  their  place  in  this  respect  is 
taken  by  the  Chuhra.  In  the  west,  too,  the  leather-worker,  like  all 
other  occupational  castes,  is  much  less  numerous  than  in  the  east. 
The  weaver  class,  on  the  other  hand,  is  naturally  least  numerous  in 
the  eastern  Districts,  where  much  of  the  weaving  is  done  by  the  leather- 
working castes.  And,  when  the  Chamar  sticks  to  leather-working  in 
the  eastern  Districts,  he  is  apparently  dubbed  Chamrang  or  Dabgar, 
just  as  in  the  Punjdb  proper  a Chamdr  who  has  adopted  Isldm,  and 
given  up  working  in  cow-hide  becomes  a Mussalman  Khatik  tanner. 


The  gots  or  sections  of  the  Chamars  are  very  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  are  large.  They  include  the  Chauhdn  and  Bhatti  gots * 
(numerous  in  the  central  and  eastern  Districts,  especially  Ambdla)  and 


Badhan. 

Bains. 

Batoi. 

Bhati. 


Ghameri. 

Hlr. 

Jdh 

Kathdna. 


Mahmi. 

Phundwal. 

Sindhu. 


Of  these  eleven  gots  all  but  the  Kathdna  are  found  in  the  Jullundur 
division. 


The  Chamars  are  by  religion  Hindus  or  Sikhs. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  famous  bhagat  Rdmdds  was  a Chamdr 
by  caste,  many  Chamars  are  Ramdasiast  by  sect,  and  of  this  sect  again 
some  are  also  Sikhs. 


Rdmdds  was  a descendant  of  Chanu.  His  mother,  Kalsia,  wes  child- 
less, but  one  day  a faq'w  came  to  her  and  she  gave  him  flour,  in  return 
for  which  he  promised  her  a son.  On  his  return  his  guru  eross-ques- 
tioned  him,  as  he  was  unable  to  pronounce  the  name  ‘ I’armeshwar,’  and 
learning  of  his  promise  declared  that,  as  no  son  bad  been  bestowed  on 
Kalsia  in  her  destiny,  th efaqir  himself  must  be  born  to  her.  So  he 


# The  two  most  numerous  gots  among  the  Mochisalao.  They  may  of  course  have  adopted 
these  got  names  from  the  Rajputs,  as  Bains  and  Sindhu  may  have  been  b r rowed  from 
the  Jats. 

f The  Ramdasia  also  claim  descent  from  Ramdas.  The  Ramdasia  (Sikhs)  take  the 
pahul  from  Chamars  and  drink  amrit  at  their  hands.  The  Mazkabi  take  them  from  the 
sweepers*  hands.  (Kapurthala), 


\ 


Chamarwd — Chanal. 
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was  reborn  as  R&md&s,  who  is  called  Raidas  in  Bawal.  As  his  mother 
was  a Cliam&ri  he  refused  her  breasts,  until  his  guru  bade  liim  suck. 
One  day  when  placed  by  his  mother  at  a spot  where  Rama  N and  used 
to  pass,  he  was  touched  by  that  teacher’s  sandals,  and  when  ho  cried 
out  was  told  by  him  to  be  silent  and  repeat  c Ram  K&m/  Thus  was 
supernatural  power  bestowed  upon  him. 

Contrary  to  the  Chamars’  customs  Ramdas  wore  a janeo,  sounded  a 
conch,  and  worshipped  idols.  The  Brahmans  appealed  to  tho  magis- 
trate, whereupon  RamiMs  cast  the  idols  into  a tank,  but  they  returned 
to  him,  whereas  the  Brahmans  failed  in  a similar  test.  Again,  cutting 
his  neck  open  Ramdas  exhibited  4 janeos , of  gold,  silver,  copper  and 
thread,  typical  of  the  4 yagas.  Thenceforth  he  was  known  as  a 
famous  bhagat 

Chatmir  women  wear  no  nose-ring,  but  among  the  Bunas  it  is  wora 
by  married  women,  not  by  widows.  The  Chdrimars  of  B4wal  do  not 
wear  gold  nose-rings,  and  all  the  Chain ars  of  that  locality  avoid 
clothes  dyed  in  saffron,  and  the  use  of  gold.  They  also  use  beestings 
only  after  offering  it  to  the  gods  on  the  amdwas. 

Chamakwa  Brahman,  the  Brahman  of  the  Chamdrs  : see  Brahman.  Also 
a sub-caste  of  the  Chamdrs  in  Ndbha  (see  Cham&r). 

Chambial,  a Rajput  sept  (Hindu)  of  the  first  grade — deriving  its  name 
from  Chamba  Stato  : of.  Maudi&l,  Jaswal,  Pathiinia,  etc. 

Chamer,  a J6t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Chamang,  the  caste  or  class  which  in  KanSwar  works  in  leather,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Chamir  of  the  plains. 

Chamkanni,  or  Pdra  Chamkanni,  a small  tribe  of  Ghoria  Khel  Pathans, 
found  in  Kurram . 

Chamrang,  (a  synonym  of  Chaimir,  chiefly  returned  from  Pati&la  and 
Si&lkot),  the  term  chamrang  is  probably  a purely  occupational  term. 
The  chamrang  does  not  stain  or  dye  leather,  but  only  tans  it:  fr. 
rangncl  (which  as  applied  to  leather  means  to  * tan  ;).  The  chamrang 
moreover  only  tans  ox  and  buffalo  hides,  and  does  not  work  in  the 
leather  which  ho  tans.  By  caste  he  is  probably  always  a Chanidr. 

• In  Delhi  the  term  appears  to  be  practically  a synonym  for  Khatik 
( q.  v<),  but  tho  Khatik  is,  strictly  speaking,  a carrier,  not  a tanner,  and 
a Muhammadan,  while  the  chamrang  is  a Hindu.  In  GujrSt  also 
the  chamrang  is  identical  with  tho  Khatik. 

Cham  ye,  an  Ar&in  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

CriANAL,  or  probably  Channel,  from  Ch&mhila,  whom  all  Sanskrit  .authorities 
represent  as  begotten  by  a Sudra  on  a Brahman.  His  occupation  is 
carrying  out  corpses,  executing  criminals,  and  other  abject  offices 
for  the  public  service. t Tiio  menial  class  of  Kangra  and  Mancli, 
corresponding  to  the  Dagi  in  Knllu  and  tho  Koli  in  the  Simla  Hills, 


* In  Jmd  the  Uamdasias  aro  tho  dominant  group  and  form  a sub-ciste,  which  has  9gots : 
BCrwal.  Mdhl\  KirlrUm 

Chauhan.  Sanyav. 

Laria. 


Goru. 

t Colebrooke,  Essays , 274. 


Siddhu. 

Linh-mar. 

Lokra. 


1 52  Chanan—Chandyi. 

tho  Chandls  in  Kdngya  appear  to  be  inferior  to  the  Kolis  of  that  Dis- 
trict, and  some  of  them  at  least  will  not  touch  dead  cattle,  or  mix  on 
equal  terms  with  those  who  do.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Kullu  Sardj 
some  of  the  Chanals  rank  below  Kolis.  Ddgi-Chanal  is  a very  common 
term  for  the  caste  : and  in  Kullu  it  appears  to  include  the  Nar.  Yet 
a Chandl  of  Mandi  State  will  not  intermarry  with  a Ddgi  of  Kullu. 
The  Chandl  is  also  found  in  Chamba,  where  the  proverb  goes  : Channl 
jetha,  Rdtlii  kanetha,  ‘ The  low  caste  is  the  elder  and  the  Rdthi  the 
younger  brother/  doubtless  pointing  to  a tradition  that  the  Chandl 
represents  an  earlier  or  aboriginal  race.  See  the  articles  on  Ddgi  and 
Koli. 

CeANAN,  a Jut  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Chananyi,  a Kamboli  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Chaxbai,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Chandal,-ni,  an  outcast,  one  of  lowcaste.  Punjdbi  Dicty.,  p.  187.  See 
Chandl. 

Chandae,  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery 
and  Sidlkot.  Gf.  Chandarh. 

Chandarh,  a Jdt  sept,  found  west  of  the  Rdvi : Punjabi  Dicty.,  p.  187. 
Doubtless  = Chddhar  or  Chhadhar,  ( q . v.) 

CnANDAKSEVi,  syn.  Parbhu  Kdyasth  : one  of  the  two  classes  of  Kdyasthag 
{cq.  v.) — found  in  the  Deccan. 

Chandbar,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Chandel.  One  of  the  36  royal  (Edjput)  races,  and  fully  described  in  Elliott's 
Races  of  the  N.-JV.  Provinces.  It  is  not  impossible  that  they  are  the 
same  stock  as  the  Chanddl,  outcasts  where  subjects,  Rdjputs  where 
dominant.  They  are  returned  chiefly  from  the  Simla  Hill  State  of 
Bildspur.  Edjput  tradition  in  Karndl  avers  that  the  Chandel  once  held 
Kaithal  and  Sdmdua,  but  were  driven  towards  the  Siwdliks  by  the 
Mandhdrs.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  this  lowest  of  all  the 
Edjput  races  finds  a place  among  the  Simla  States,  and  whether  the 
ruling  family  of  Bildspur  is  Chandel. 

Chandee,  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Chandia,  (1)  a Balocli  tribe  : see  Balocli  : (2)  Chdndia,  a Jat  clan  (agricul- 
tural) found  in  Multdn. 

Chandja,  a sept  of  Rdjputs,  found  in  Kahlur  and  descended  from  Gambhir 
Chand,  younger  son  of  Pahar  Chand,  24th  Rdjd  of  that  State. 

Chandla,  a Rdjput  sept,  of  the  second  grade,  said  to  be  found  in  Hoshidrpur. 
Probably  = Chandel(a),  q.  v. 

Chandbar,  a Edjput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery.  Doubtless  = 
Chhddhar. 

Chandu,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur  and  in  Multdn.  In  the 
latter  District  it  is  classed  as  Jdt. 

Chandor,-war,  an  Aram  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery  and 
Amritsar. 

CnANDYi,  a Karuboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 


Chang — Channar . 
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Chang,  see  dialing. 

Changala,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Changgar,  fem. -i, -idni,  ni  (Chhanggar  in  Multani).  The  Clmnggars  are 
outcasts  of  probably  aboriginal  descent,  who  are  most  numerous  in  Gujrat, 
Amritsar,  Lahore,  Ferozepur,  and  Faridkot,  but  especially  in  Sialkot 
and  they  say  that  their  ancestors  came  from  the  Jammu  hills.  They 
are  originally  a vagrant  tribe  who  wander  about  in  search  of  work  • 
but  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  large  cities  they  are  settled  in  colonies. 
They  will  do  almost  any  sort  of  work,  but  are  largely  employed  in 
agriculture,  particularly  as  reapers ; while  their  women  are  very  generally 
employed  in  sifting  and  cleaning  grain  for  grain -dealers.  They  are  ail 
Musa!  nidus  and  marry  by  nikdh , and  say  that  they  were  converted  by 
Shams  Tabriz  of |Multan,  who  lade  their  ancestor,  a Hindu  liajput,  support 
himself  by  honest  labour  and  husk  the  wild  sawdnk  in  the  jungles  because 
it  was  good  (changa).  Their  clans  are  said  to  be  Phiilan,  Chauhan, 
Manilas,  and  Sarolie.*  Their  women  still  wear  petticoats  and  not  drawers ; 
but  these  are  blue,  not  red.  ’They  are  exceedingly  industrious,  and  not 
at  all  given  to  crime.  They  have  a dialect  of  their  own  regarding  which, 
and  indeed  regarding  tho  tribe  generally,  the  late  Hr.  Leitner  published 
some  interesting  information.  He  says  that  they  call  themselves  not 
Changgar  but  Cliubna,  and  plausibly  suggests  that  Changgar  is  derived 
from  chhdnna  to  sift.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Changgar  is  another 
form  of  Zingari ; but  Dr.  Leitner  docs  not  support  the  suggestion. 

Changri,  a sept  of  Kanets  which  holds  Pheta  and  lmlf  Dharuth  jiarganas 
in  Kuthar. 

Chani,  a Dogar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amrjtsar. 

Chankar,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Ciiann,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shahpur. 

Channar,  a Jfit  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Lodhran  talisfl,  Multan  District. 
They  are  said  to  be  connected  with  the  Jhakkars  and  oilier  tribes 
in  tho  couplet 

Jliakkcir , Channar , Kanjun , Nun  teatera , 

Sin  Bane  Shaitan  do  ‘panje  bujh  hhard . 

All  these  five  clans  assume  the  title  of  Ran  a.  In  Bahawalpur  they 
are  also  called  Channun-di  and  arc  found  chiefly  in  the  kdrddris  of 
Bahawalpur  and  Ahmadpur  East,  as  cultivators,  and  in  the  Rolii,  as 
landowners  and  cattle-breeders.  Their  septs  arc:  Admani,  R&m,  Wisal, 
Bhojar,  and  Bliarpdl,  said  by  some  of  the  tribe  to  be  descended  from  Pir 
Channar,  but  the  more  general  belief  is  that  the  Pir  never  married  and  that 
the  Channars  are  descended  from  his  seven  brothers,  sons  of  Rai  Sandliila. 
The  Channars  are,  however,  believed  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  Mahrs. 

Channar  Pir.' — Four  miles  from  Dcrawar,  on  a hillock,  is  the  tomb  of 
Pir  Channar,  or  Clianan  Pir,  son  of  Rai  Sandliila.  Sayyid  Jalal  visited  the 
city  of  the  Rai,  now  in  ruins  some  three  miles  off,  and  asked  if  there  was 
any  Muhammadan  in  tho  city,  male  or  female.  He  was  told  that  thero 
was  none  and  he  then  asked  if  any  woman  was  pregnant.  The  Rai  said 
his  wife  was,  and  the  Sayyid  then  ordered  him  to  employ  a Muhammadan 
midwife  for  the  child  would  be  a saint.  When  the  child  was  born  the  Rai 


* Or,  in  Kapurtbala  Bhullar,  Bhatti,  Cbauhan,  Tilr  and  Kbokbar. 
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Channozai — Ghaudhridl. 


expos 3(1  him  on  the  hillock,  hut  a cradle  of  santal  wood  descended  from 
heaven  for  the  child.  Seeing  this  Rai  Saxicllixla  endeavoured  to  take 
the  child  out  of  the  cradle,  but  failed,  as,  whenever  he  approached,  the 
cradle  rose  in  the  air.  "When  the  child  grew  up,  he  accepted  Makhdum 
Jahanidn  as  his  Pxr,  and  as  he  was  brought  up  in  poverty  so  his  tomb 
is  especially  efficacious  for  the  rearing  of  children.  The  Channar  tribe 
is  descended  from  the  seven  brothers  of  the  Pxr.  Both  Hindus  and 
Muhammadans  frequent  the  shrine,  rot  or  thick  bread  and  meat 
being  eaten  by  both  as  brethren.  Hindus  are  not  polluted  by  contact 
with  Muhammadans  at  the  shrine. 

Ciiannozai,  a Path&ir  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Chan  ox,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Chanwal,  returned  as  a Rajput  sept  in  Hoshidrpur. 

Chanwan,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Chapparband,  Chliapriband.  See  Chuhrd. 

Charan.  Cf . Bhat. 

Charan-Dx\si,  a modern  offshoot  of  the  Bairdgis,  for  an  account  of  which 
see  pages  37-38  above. 

Chakhoya,  Chai*lxod,*  (the  fern,  in  Multani  is  said  to  be  chliirohi , P.  Diety., 
pp.  195,  22*6). 

The  Cliarhoa  is  the  Dhobi  and  Clihimba  of  the  Multdn  division  and 
the  Derajat  and  not  un seldom  carries  on  the  handicrafts  of  the  Lxldri 
and  Raxigrez  also.  In  his  capacity  of  washerman  he  is,  like  the  Dhobi, 
a recognised  village  menial,  receiving  customary  dues  in  exchange  for 
which  he  washes  the  clothes  of  the  villagers.  He  is  also  found  in 
Balniwalpur,  in  Gujrat  (where  lie  is  described  as  a dyer  in  reds),  and  in 
Peshawar.  See  Dhobi. 

Chasti,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multau. 

Chatera,  in  M.  chatrera , see  Chitera. 

Chatrath,  a Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar  and  Montgomery, 
in  the  latter  District  they  are  both  Hindu  and  Muhammadan. 

ChattAj  see  nest. 

Chattha.’ — A Jat  tribe  apparently  confined  to  Gujranwala,  in  which  district 
they  hold  81  villages.  They  claim  to  be  descended  from  Chatta,  a 
grandson  of  Pritlii  Rai,  the  Chauhdn  Kiug  of  Dehli,  and  brother  of  the 
ancestor  of  the  Chxma.  In  the  10th  generation  from  Chatta  or,  as  other- 
wise stated,  some  500  years  ago,  Dahru  came  from  Sambhal  in  Morada- 
bdd,  where  the  bai*ds  of  the  Karnal  Chauhdns  still  live,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Clxeuab  and  married  among  the  Jdt  tribes  of  Gujrdnwala.  They  were 
converted  to  Islam  about  1G0U  A.  D.  They  rose  to  considerable  politi- 
cal importance  under  the  Sikhs;  and  the  history  of  their  leading  family 
is  told  by  Sir  Lepcl  Griffin  at  pages  402  ff  of  his  Punjab  Chiefs . 

Chattarsaz,  an  umbrella-maker : probably  to  be  included  among  the  Tarkhans. 

Chatyal,  a Jdt  clan  (agxucultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Ohaudhrial,  a faction  or  party  which  is  opposed  to  the  Zamxnddr  (also  called 
Chaudhri)  party  in  the  Chakwal  tahsil  of  Jhelum.  Broadly  speaking 


* [ Cf.  the  Balochi  jars odh«3  clothes-washer. 
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the  Cliaudhridls  are  the  representatives  of  the  old  talucjddrs,  whereas 
the  Zamindars  represent  the  new  men  put  in  during  feikh  rule.  The 
former  is  tlie  more  numerous  and  powerful,  but  the  latter  is  more 
united.  Marriages  between  members  of  these  factions  are  much  more 
rare  than  marriages  between  members  of  different  tribes.  'These  fac- 
tions have  ramifications  which  extend  into  Find  Dacian  Klmn  tahsil, 
across  the  Shalipur  Salt  Range  and  down  into  t lie  Shah  pur  plains.  For 
a full  account  sec  the  Jhelum  Gazetteer , 1904,  pp.  1 2t3-b. 

Chaudri — ( i ) A tribe  found  in  Hahawalpur.  They  have  four  main  septs, 
Janj&ni,  Jasr&ni,  Samd&ni,  and  Dhadani.  They  say  that  tlieir  original 
name  was  Saluki, (?)  Saljuki.  (ii)  a faction:  i.  q.  Zanrindar:  see 
Cliaudhri&l. 

Chauguatta,  (1)  a Mughal  clan  (agricultural)  found  iu  Amritsar;  (2)  a Jd$ 
clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Chauhan,  a great  Rajput  tribe,  one  of  the  Agnikuhis,  and  also  one  of  the  30 
(royal)  ruling  races.  Tod  calls  them  the  most  valiant  of  the  whole 
Rajput  race,  and  to  thorn  belonged  Pirtlii  Raj,  the  last  Hindu  ruler  of 
Hindustan.  Before  the  scat  of  tlieir  power  was  moved  to  Delhi,  Ajmer* * * § 
and  Sambhar  in  Jaipur  seem  to  have  been  their  home.  After  their 
ejectment  from  Delhi  they  arc  said  to  have  crossed  the  Jumna  to 
Sdmbhal  ill  Muradabad,  and  there  still  dwell  the  genealogists  and  bards 
of  the  Chauhan  of  the  Nardakt  of  Karnal  and  Ambala  in  which  Districts 
they  have  retained  their  dominant  position  more  than  elsewhere  in  the 
Punjab. 

The  Chauhans  in  Ambala  claim  to  belong  to  the  Bachas  got  and  to 
be  of  Surajbansi  descent.  In  this  District  they  hold  109  villages,  and 
their  traditions  give  them  the  following  pedigree  and  history 

Raja  Nanak  Rao,  took  Sambhal  iu  Muradabad, 

I „ 

Ralla-kund. 

Rana  ITarra  J ; in  the  5th  generation  founded 
Pondri  and  Habri,  e.  988  A.  D. 

I 


Augha,  ancestor  Rantha.§ 

of  the  Adhoa  | 

Rajputs.  Subh  Mai. 


* The  Ambala  traditions  mention  AlahkuDdor-pnri  as  their  scat  before  Ajmer  -was 
founded.  They  also  add  that  Rana  liar  Rai  founded  Jundla  in  the  Pampat  taht-il : thence 
the  Chauhan  spread  northwards.  In  Karnal  their  chaudhridts  areGumthala,  RaoSambhli, 
Babri  and,  chief  of  all,  Jundla. 

t Fox  the  Chauhan  migrations  and  their  conquest  of  the  Pundi'rs  see  the  article  on 
Rajputs. 

X Rana  Harra  also  had  four  illegitimate  sons,  by  a Rorni,  a Gujnrf,  a Jatni  and  a Hnjamni 
respectively.  The  latter’s  son,  Kawal  Raj,  founded  a Idra,  or  group  of  12  villages,  of 
Rajputs  : the  Jatufs  son,  Bhadhi,  wths  the  ancestor  of  the  Mndlinl  Jnts  w’ho  hold  two 
brims,  one  in  Kalsora  in  Thanesar,  the  other  in  Saharanpur.  But  the  Karnal  tradition  i9 
different.  It  assigns  to  Rana  llnrrai  two  Rajput  wives  and  live  of  inferior  status,  viz.,  a 
Rorni,  whoso  descendants  form  the  Dopla  got  of  the  Rors.  a Jatni,  a Gujari,  a Jogin  and  a 
Nain.  The  descendants  of  the  two  latter  are  the  Rajputs  of  Mustafabad  pargava  in  Jagadhri 
tahsil,  while  the  Jatnfs  and  Gujari’s  progeny  appear  to  have  settled  east  of  the  Jumna. 

§ Rantha  or  Ranta  -was  the  son  of  Rana  Bar  Rai’s  old  ago  and  h>s  step. brothers 
disputed  his  legitimacy.  6o  he  appealed  to  the  king  of  Delhi  and  his  mother  said  that  she 
had  fed  the  Rana  on  dolah , a fish  supposed  to  possess  aphrodisiac  qualities.  The  king 
declared  that  Rant&’s  sweat  would  smell  of  the  fish  if  he  were  legitimate,  lie  fulG lied  the 
test  and  was  declared  legitimate. 
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Rantha’s  descendants  drove  the  Ivoli  Rajputs  across  the  Tangri,  where 
they  may  still  be  found.  Tilok  Chand,  son  of  Subli  Mai,  his  descendant, 
retained  84  out  of  the  169  Chaubdn  villages — the  chanrasi ; while  Subh 
Mai’s  second  son,  Mfinak  Chand,  turned  Muhammadan  and  took  the 
pacliasi  or  85  remaining.  Jagajit,  8th  in  descent  from  Tilok  Chand, 
was  Guru  Govind  Singles  antagonist  c.  1700  A.  D.  In  1756  his 
grandson,  Fateh  Chand,  with  his  two  sons  Bhup  Singh  and  Clruhar 
Singh,  tied  from  Ahmad  Shfih  Durrani  iuto  Kotaha  where  7,000  Chauhans 
were  massacred  by  the  imperial  forces  under  the  Rai  of  Kotaha. 

In  Hissar  the  true  Chauhans  are  immigrants  and  may  be  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  Nimrana*  and  Sidhmukh  or,  as  they  call  themselves, 
B;ini  Thai.  The  Nimranfis  who  are  descendants  of  Raja  Sangat,  a 
great-grandson  of  Chahir  Deo,  brother  of  Pirthi  Raj,  are  sub-divided  into 
two  clans,  Rfith  and  Bagauta,  both  of  which  came  from  Gurgfion,  the 
former  tracing  their  origin  to  Jatusana.  The  name  Bdgauta  would 
appear  to  be  connected  with  Bighota.t 

The  Bara  Thai  had  a group  of  12  villages  near  Sidhmukh  in  Bikaner, 
close  to  a famous  shrine  of  Guga. 

The  Sohn  and  Chotia  Pachadas  claim  Chauhan  descent. 

The  Chauhans  own  a few  villages  to  the  south  of  Delhi  city  and  have 
a small  colony  near  Jakhauli  in  Sonepat  talisil,  but  in  this  District 
they  have  adopted  widow  remarriage  and  are  disowned  by  their  fellow 
Rajputs,  but  they  are  the  best  cultivators  of  the  tribe,  and  otherwise 
decent  and  orderly. 

In  the  central  and  some  western  Districts  the  Chauh&ns  are  found 
classed  indifferently  as  Rajput  or  Jat,  e.  g .,  in  Sialkot.J 

In  Amritsar  they  are  classed  as  an  agricultural  tribe  (Rajput,  Jat  and 
Gujar),  and  they  are  also  so  classed  in  Montgomery  (Rajput  and  Jat) 
and  in  Sh&hpur. 

In  Balia wal pur  the  Chauhans  have  three  clans  : — Khalis  ; Ilamslnra 
[found  mainly  in  Ueh  peshkaH — they  claim  that  Muhammad  Husain, 
their  ancestor,  was  AkbaFs  foster-brother  (hamslrir),  but  others  say  they 
are  Hnshmiras  not  Hamshiras]  ; and  Ivhichchi,  who  claim  to  be 
descended  from  Khichchi  Khan,  ruler  of  Ajmer  700  years  ago,  and  say 
their  ancestor  founded  Shergadh  in  Montgomery.  Few  in  number  they 
are  confined  to  the  harder, ri  of  Khairpur  East,  where  they  are  carpenters 
and  khatihs  by  trade,  though  in  Multfin  they  are  well-to-do  landowners. 

Numerous  Jat  and  other  tribes  comprise  Chauhfin  sections  or  have 
sections  which  claim  Cliauhfin  descent,  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  a large  caste  in  the  Punjab  which  has  not  a Chauh&n  section,  e.g * 
see  Chamfi-r.  The  Kichi  and  Varaich  are  also  numerous  Chauhfin 
clans  in  the  Punjab.  For  the  general  history  of  the  Chauhans  and 
their  organisation  see  Rajput. 

Ciiaula,  Ch&wala : lit.  a preparation  of  rice  : a section  of  the  Aroras. 

* Vimrana  is  a small  state,  a feudatory  of  Alwar,  aud  ruled  .by  a Chauhan  family. 

f Eliot  mentions  four  tracts  as  held  hy  the  Alanot  Chauhans,  viz.,  Rath,  Bfghota, 
Dhundhoti  and  Cbandwar.  Of  these,  Rath,  the  largest,  lies  mostly  in  Alwar,  but  it 
includes  Narnaul,  now  in  Patiala  territory,  Bfghota  lies  north  of  Rath,  and  Dhundhoti 
between  Bfghota  and  Hariana. 

£ Punjab  Customary  Law,  XIV,  p.  2. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


CHEYLA. 

This  would  appear  to  be  the  form  under  which 
this  well-known  word  usually  appeared  to  the 
Anglo-Indian  of  a century  ago.  It  was  then  in 
common  use  in  senses  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  Yule's  Hobson- Jobson,  nor  curiously  enough  in 
any  of  the  Indian  Dictionaries  available  to  me. 
Originally  a Hindu  word  meaning  a ‘ servant, * 
many  changes  have  been  rung  upon  it  in  Hindu 
life,  so  that  it  has  meant  a slave,  a household  slave, 
a family  retainer,  an  adopted  member  of  a great 
farnil}',  a dependant  relative  and  a soldier  in  its 
secular  senses;  a follower,  a pupil,  a disciple  and  a 
convert  in  its  ecclesiastical  senses.  It  has  passed 
out  of  Hindu  usage  into  Muhammadan  usage  with 
much  the  same  meanings  and  ideas  attached  to  it, 
and  has  even  meant  a convert  from  Hinduism  to 
Islam . 

In  the  last  century,  persons  bearing  the  title  — 
it  can  hardly  be  called  the  stigma  — of  chela 
played  so  important  a part  in  current  politics,  and 
the  word  was  so  familiar  in  its  applied  senses,  that 
to  the  Anglo-Indian  of  that  day  it  required  no 
reference  and  no  explanation,  though  nowadays 
some  of  the  secondary  senses  have  become  so  far 
forgotten  that  the  modern  Dictionaries  have 
missed  them,  and  so  comprehensive  a work  as 
Burnell’s  and  Yule’s  Ilobson-Jobson  has  failed  to 
record  it. 

I,  therefore,  make  no  apology  for  the  lengthy 
quotations  which  follow  to  prove  the  uses  to 
which  it  has  been  put,  and  giving  its  history  for 
the  last  four  centuries.  R.  0,  Temple. 

I. 

The  Dictionaries. 

1854.  — “ Chera,  ehelA,  a disciple,  a pupil,  a 
servant,  a slave.”  — Lodiana  Mission  Panjabi 
THctionant , s.vv. 


S 

1857.  — “Chet,  ehetak,  cherA,  cherA,  chela, 
a servant,  a slave  brought  up  in  the  house,  a pupil, 
a disciple.”  — Forbes , Hindustani  Dictionary , 
s.vv. 

1857.  — <£  Chela,  by  redup.  cheldclultd  (chela, 
Hind.),  a disciple,  a pupil,  an  eleve  of,”  — Moles - 
ivorth,  Marathi  Dictionary , s.v. 

1872.  — “ Chit  . . . . to  be  a servant 

cheta,  chetaka,  cheda,  chedaka, 
a servant,  a slave,  a minister'  who  fulfils  an 
appointed  duty.”  — Monier-Williams,  Sanskrit 
Dictionary,  s.vv . 

1875.  — “ Cetako,  ceto  (eeta),  a servant,  a 
slave.  — Childers,  Pali  Dictionary,  s.vv. 

1875.  — “ CherA,  chervil,  chelaka,  chelA,  from 
cheda,  a servant,  slave  brought  up  in  the  house, 
a pupil,  a disciple.”  — Date,  Hindi  Dictionary , 
s.vv. 

1879.  — “ ChelA,  ....  S.  cheta,  Pali 
cheto,  a disciple,  learner,  follower.”  — Fallon , 
Hindustani  Dictionary , s.v. 

1884.  — “ Chet,  ehetak,  chorA,  eherft&, 

cherwA,  ehel&,  chelakA  ....  servant, 
slave,  ....  (S.  chetakah  and  ehedakah) 

a servant,  a slave  (brought  up  in  the  house)  — a 
pupil,  disciple,  follower.”  — Platts , Hindustani 
Dictionary , s.vv. 

1885.  — “ Chela  (Hindi,  said  to  be  from  the 
Sanskrit  cheta,  a servant),  a disciple,  a pupil  : 
especially  the  disciple  of  a guru  or  a mahanta.  In 
Kangni  also  a magician.”  — Whitworth,  Anglo- 
Indian  Dictionary , s.v. 

1888,  — “ ChelA  (Sanskrit  chetaka,  chedaka) 
— ■ a disciple  of  an  ascetic  or  holy  man  : in  slang  a 
hauger-on  at  a rich  man’s  house  who  cats  scraps.” 
— Crookc , Dural  Glossary,  s.v 
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II. 

Hindu  Usage. 

1821.  — “ We  saw  a little  monastery  of  Atteets, 
founded  by  the  chiefs  of  Bhynsror.  It  is  called 
Jlnilaca  . . . . The  head  of  the  establishment, 

a little  vivacious,  hot,  wild -looking  being,  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  came  forth  to  bestow  his 
blessing  and  to  beg  something  for  his  order.  He, 
however,  in  the  first  place  elected  me  one  of  his 
ehelas  or  disciples  by  marking  my  forehead  with 
a tika  of  bhuboot , which  he  took  from  a platter 
made  of  dhak- leaves,  to  which  rite  of  inauguration 
I submitted  with  due  gravity.’’  — Tod , Rajasthan , 
VoL  ii.,p.  Glib 

1832.  — “ It  was  one  day  remarked  that,  when 
refreshing  in  the  coond  or  reservoir,  Sirdar  Sing 
lob.  1782]  did  not  lay  aside  his  turban,  which 
provoked  a suspicion  that  he  had  no  hair.  The 
Kana  [Itaja  of  Mewar],  impatient  to  get  a peep. at 
the  bare  head  of  the  son  of  Chandrabhan,  proposed 
that  they  should  push  each  other  into  the  water. 
The  sport  began,  and  the  Dodeali’s  turban  falling 
oft'  disclosed  the  sad  truth.  The  jest  was,  however, 
not  relished  by  the  Sirdar,  and  he  tartly  replied  in 
answer  to  his  sovereign’s  question,  k what  had 
become  of  his  hair that  ‘lie  had  lost  it  in  his 
service  in  a former  birth  as  chela  by  carrying 
wood  upon  his  head  to  feed  the  flame  when  his 
sovereign  as  a jogi  or  ascetic  performed  penance 
(tapasya)  on  the  hills  of  Budrinath  . , . . Chela 
is  a phrase  which  includes  servitude  or  domestic 
slavery : but  implies  at  the  same  time  treatment  ns 
a child  of  the  family.  Here  it  denotes  that  of 
a servant  or  disciple.”  — Tod,  RajastJuiu,  Vol.  ii., 
pp.  527  f.  a nd  528a. 

1874.  — “The  menials  [of  Bikanir]  are  heredi- 
tary household  slaves  called  ‘ ehelas.’  They 
are,  I believe,  never  sold  by  Rajpfit  families  of 
distinction,  though  they  often  form  part  of  a 
bride's  dowry.  When  not  the  children  of  slaves, 
they  have  usually  been  purchased  in  times  of 
famine  from  their  starving  relations.  Their  work 
is  light,  and  they  are  generally  well  treated,  and 
sometimes  placed  in  positions  of  high  trust.  But 
Thakurs,  especially  the  inferior  ones,  occasionally 
act  with  much  cruelty  towards  their  slaves  as 
well  as  their  other  dependants.  ‘ Chelas’  who 
have  fled  from  their  masters  are  to  be  met  with 
in  British  territory,  where  they  often  assume  the 
caste  of  their  former  owners.  The  term  4 chela  ’ 
signifies  disciple  rather  than  slave,  and  was 
applied  to  household  servants  by  the  large- 
minded  Akbar  ....  whether  in  the  nse 
of  this  word  the  Rajpflts  were  taught  by  Akbar  or 
lie  by  them,  I cannot  at  present  say  : — - [hero  is 
quoted  the  nncssw  "c>1-  1 


254].”  — Powlett,  Bikanir  State,  p.  114.  Repeated 
in  part  in  Rajpatana  Gazetteer,  Vol.  i.,  1879, 
p.  191*. 

1874.  — “ The  Karauli  forces  organized  in  their 
present  form  by  the  late  Maharaja  Madan  Pal 
are  as  follow : — ....  Infantry  .... 

Paltans,  1st,  Gol  Paltan  (under  a ‘ kh&schela  ’ or 
household  slave  ; 2nd,  under  a 1 n&nk&rehela  ’ 
or  slave  holding  grant  of  land;  3rd,  under  a 
household  slave).” — Powlett , Karauli,  p.  40. 

1878.  — “ Bakhta  war  Singh  [of  Ulwur]  died  in 
1815  ....  Banni  Singh,  then  seven  years 

old,  was  accepted  as  Raja  by  the  Rajptits  and 
artillery  (golanddz)  headed  by  Akhe  Singh 
Bankawat  and  an  influential  chela  or  household 
slave  named  Raima  ....  Ramft  and  Ahmad 
Bakhsli  [Khan,  Vakil,  afterwards  Nawab  of 
Firozpur  and  Lohiiru]  each  tried  to  obtain  for 
their  respective  parties  the  support  of  the  Delili 
Resident,  Sir  David  Ochterlouy  ....  Ramd 
the  faithful  old  chela  died  in  1825.  His  son 
Mulla  had  established  a great  influence  over  the 
young  chief,  and  on  the  whole  this  influence  was 
used  for  good,  for  he  was  kept  under  restraint  and 
compelled  to  acquire  some  education*.  But  Mulla 
treated  him  sometimes  with  such  indignity  as  to 
excite  the  anger  of  the  Rajpfits  and  at  last  Akhe 
Singh  had  Mulla  murdered  to  the  extreme  grief 
and  displeasure  of  Banni  Singh  who  expelled 
Akhe  Singh  from  Ulwur.”  — • Powlett,  Uhvur,p.  23* 
Copied  into  JRajputana  Gazetteer , Vol.  Hi.,  1880, 
pp.  185/. 

1878.  — **  The  household  slaves  or  Khawas 
Chelas  [of  Ulwur]  number  about  2C0  .... 

Though  known  generally  as  khawas  ehelas,  the 
special  title  of  khawas,  which  is  an  honourable 
distinction,  enabling  the  hearer  to  sit  in  Darbar 
is  borne  only  five.  Ramil,  the  faithful  Minister 
and  adherent  of  M.  R.  Bakhta  war  and  Banni 
Singh,  is  the  slave  most  distinguished  in  the 
history  of  the  State.  His  family  hold  a valuable 
rent-free  grant.  Khawas  Sheo  Bakhsli,  Superin- 
tendent of  stables,  woods,  etc.,  is  at  present  the 
chela  of  most  mark. 

IV hen  in  1870  the  Council  of  Administration 
was  established  and  a fixed  sum  assigned  for  the 
expenses  of  the  palace,  the  late  chief  neglected 
to  supply  maintenance  to.  a number  of  the  house- 
hold slaves,  who  applied  to  the  Political  Agent 
for  the  means  of  support.  The  Council  thought 
the  opportunity  a good  one  for  permanently 
reducing  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  palace  and 
so  far  diminishing  the  servile  influence  which  was 
the  cause  of  much  evil.  It  was  consequently 
determined  that  the  complaining  chelas  should 
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irmy  as  Fort  Garrison  Sepoys.  This  attempt  to 
3onfer  freedom  upon  them  was  resented  as  a 
3ruel  wrong.  They  had  always  been  accustomed 
to  live  in  the  city  of  Ulwur,  and  leave  it  they 
declared  they  would  not.  It  was  on7y  after  a 
long  time,  and  after  every  effort  to  change  the 
decision  of  'he  Council  failed,  that  they  partially 
yielded/’  — Powlcti , Ulwur,  p.  124.  Copied  into 
Rajpntana  Gazetteer , Vol.  Hi.,  1SSO,  pp.  196/. 

1884.  — “ Jd,  Icindi  Ice  ! Bhag  jd  ! tic  hydjdne  jog  / 

Jo  dhdre  hai  jog  ho,  tiydg  shukal  man 
bhdg. 

Tiydg  shahcil  man  bhag  : hath  an  hai  jag 
men  jog  daheld! 

Pdnehoh  mdr,  pachis  tiydg  de  : job  jogi 
kd  eliel&. 

Go,  thou  son  of  cur!  Be  off!  What 
dost  thou  know  of  saintship  ? 

Who  takes  the  saintship,  renounces  all 
the  desi'/es  of  his  heart. 

Renounces  all  the  desires  of  his  liea*  b : 
the  saintship  is  hard  and  difficult  in 
the  world ! 

Put  off  the  five  (desires)  and  the  twenty- 
five  (lus  s):  then  canst  thou  be  a jogis 
disciple.” 

Tempts , Punjab  Legends.  Vol.  i., 
p.  327,  L gend  of  Slid  Dei. 

1885.  — “He  Gvr  Deo!  haro  turn  klrpd  ! Mdtd 

ne  tumheh  balde. 

Kdnplidrhe  mundrd  cldio  ; jog  lenho  de. 

Ndch , chelA,  bar  lijo; 

Jog  kd  ra-iod  dijo  ; 

Chiro  mere  hdn ; 

Aj,  Gar , hirpd  hi  jo. 

Hail,  my  Lord  Gu  0 ! Have  me’cyt 
My  mother  sent  me  to  thee. 

Bore  my  e.  rs,  put  in  the  {j ' ji’s)  r‘ng  : 

I am  eooie  to  take  the  s i utsbip. 

My  Loj.d  make  me  a d'scqde. 

Shew  me  the  way  of  devodoa. 

Bore  my  ear*. 

Have  mc^cy.  Gunl,  on  me  today.” 

Temple , Punjab  Legends , Vol.  ii.. 
p.  9/.,  Legend  of  Gopi  Cfrond. 

1835.  — “ Gorakh  ehel&ii  nun  dkhdd  : ‘ Puro  n 
haddiio  ba  mi  ie  bar. 

Eh  nun  eh  in  IU  bn  as  guzar  gee , bahaei 
pdi  so..  Je ! 

Eh  di  jhcfbde  pdo  mundi  dn,  Jogi  leo 
bande. 

Chel&  bar  do  Gorakh  Nath  dd,  siddk 
bard  pari  a •/ 

t~j  hr  uhnmi.  Jan  mie  Ttiikar  Ndth 
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‘ Guruji , ik  inert  garib  di  araj  hai , eh  dd 
ajan  nd  mundrd  pdo.’ 

Said  Gorakh  to  his  disciples : * Take 
POran  out  of  the  hole. 

Six  and  thirty  years  he  has  spent  in  it 
and  suffered  much  pain  ! 

Put  the  rings  into  his  cars  at  once  and 
make  a Jogi  of  him. 

Make  him  a follower  of  Gorakh,  for  he 
is  a great  saint/ 

When  they  commenced  to  make  him  a 
Jogi,  Tbikar  Nath  cried  out : 

‘ Sir  Guvd,  hear  my  humble  petition,  put 
not  in  the  ear-rings  without  trial/” 
Temple , Punjab  Legends , Vol.  ii., 
p.  440/.,  Legend  of  Pur  an  Bhag  at. 

18S6.  — [The  following  quotations  exhibit  the 
difference  between  the  Hindu  and  Musalman 
words  in  the  same  document.] 

Ik  si  murid  Shehlc  dd  safar  dfir  nun  tar  id 
* * * *■  * * 

Azhardmdt  Migdh  Woliddd  Sdlib  billiho  zindd 
bond-  aur  kh&dim  nun  slier  banhar  dihhai 
dend  * * * 

Phi r jogi  ne  ghasse  khdkar  da*  vih  ehele  hor, 

Pakarc'i  kdi  an  Imam  Sahib  de  jaldi  dilte  tor . 
#&**<>* 

Aiimfdzil  murid  ban  gae  ; jdne  bah  at  hhuddc . 
* * * * * 

Hdfiz  ne  eh  sanidjab  sb&gird  * j sid  harndrd  ; — 

Sufi  dd  murid  ban  gid,  harhe  bahutd  chdrd. 

A disciple  of  Shekh  (Ahmad  Ghaus)  went  on  a 
long  jo  a ' aey  * * o * Miyfiii  Wall  dad  mira- 

culously ics bored  to  1 fe  a dead  cat  and  shewed 
himself  to  a follower  in  the  form  of  a tiger 

* e * * Then  uhojogi  in  h's  wjatli  sent  ten  or 

twenty  disciples  more  to  seize  the  Imam  quickly 

* * * * The  wise  a ad  learned  became  his 

folio ,vevs  as  aL  the  world  knows  * » * 

The  Hafiz  hep  d that  h's  own  disciple  had  become 
a disciple  of  the  Sfifi  with  all  his  heart.  * . — 

Temple , Legends  of  .lie  Punjab,  The  Saints  of 

dlandhai , * Vol.  wY ,po  169/.,  185,  187,  198,  200, 
207,  210. 

III. 

Muhammadan  Usage. 

1580.  — “ And  many  of  His  Majesty’s  [Akbar] 
special  d-seip’es  .'a  991  [A.  H.]  called  themselves 
checks  m i oiitat'on  of  the  use  of  this  term  among 
Jogis.”  — Buddaflt,  P-,  v.  C25,  in  Blochmann , 
Ain  i~Akta'i.  Vol.  i.,p.  25G,  n.  i. 

[Tdriiiii-'-B,  daunt  text,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  324].  “In 
A.  H.  991  the  1 ug  [Akbar]  erected  two  buildings 
i — *u  ~ fnor\  fakirs  both 
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Musuluian  and  Hindu ; one  lie  called  Khairpfira  and 
tlie  other  Dharmpdra.  Some  of  Abd-l-Fazl’s 
people  had  the  charge  and  used  to  spend  the  king’s 
money  in  procuring  food.  As  the  yogis  also  used 
to  flock  there  in  great  numbers  a separate  receiv- 
ing house  was  built  for  them  and  called  Jogiptira. 
Nightly  meetings  were  held  in  private  with  some 
of  these  men  and  they  used  to  employ  themselves 
in  various  follies  and  extavagrancies  in  contempla- 
tion, gestures,  addresses,  abstractions  and  reveries, 
and  in  alchemy,  fascination  and  magic.  The  king 
himself  studied  alchemy  and  used  to  exhibit  the 
gold  which  he  mad1  One  night  in  the  year 
called  Shivrat  was  appointed  for  a grand  assembly 
of  jogis  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  on  which 
occasion  he  would  eat  and  drink  with  the  best  of 
them  ; and  used  to  be  gratified  by  their  assurances 
of  a life  three  or  four  times  longer  than  the 
natural  life  of  man.”  — Elliot,  History  of  India, 
Vol . v.,  p.  538. 

c.  1596.  — “ The  Clielahs  or  Slaves.  His 
Majesty  [Akbar]  from  religious  motives  dislikes 
the  name  bandah  or  slave,  for  he  believes  that 
mastership  belongs  to  no  one  but  God.  He  there- 
fore calls  this  class  of  men  Chelahs,  which  Hindi 
term  signifies  a faithful  disciple.  Through  His 
Majesty's  kindness  many  of  them  have  chosen 
the  road  to  happiness,  [by  joining  the  Divine 
Faith]  ....  The  pay  of  the  Chelahs  [in 
the  Infantry]  varies  from  1 R.  to  1 d.  per  diem. 
His  Majesty  has  divided  them  into  several  sections 
and  has  handed  them  over  to  native  and  expe- 
rienced people  who  give  them  instruction  in 
several  things.”  — Blochmann,  Trans,  of  the  Ain-i- 
Alcbavi , 1373,  Vol.  i.,  p.  253/. 

c 1596.  — “The  Ciieelah.  His  Majesty 
[Akbar]  does  not  approve  of  giving  these  unfortu- 
nate men  the  opprobrious  name  of  slave,  but  calls 
them  Cheelah,  which  word  in  the  Hindowee 
language  signifies  one  who  relies  on  another 
. . . . The  daily  pay  of  a cheelah  is  from 

one  Dam  to  one  Rupee.  They  are  formed  into 
divisions  and  committed  to  the  care  of  skilful 
Iversons  to  be  instructed  in  various  arts  and  occu- 
pations. — Gladwin,  Trans,  of  Ayeen  Ahbery, 
1783,  Vol.  i.,  v.  167/.,  ed.,  1885. 

c.  1596.  — “ The  Persian  Text  from  which 
Blochmann’s  and  perhaps  Gladwin’s  Translations 
were  made  is  to  be  found  in  Blochmann , Persian 
Text  of  the  Ain-i-Alcbari , Vol.  i„  p.  190,  first 
line  ff .,  where  the  word  is  spelt  A *■».  chela. 

1791. — “Narrative  of  Mr.  William  Drake,  for- 
merly Midshipman  of  the  “ Hannibal”  and  other 
prisoners  taken  last  war,  who  have  lately  made 


prisoners  taken  by  the  French  in  the  “Hannibal'* 

. . . . to  the  number  of  near  500  were  landed 

at  Cuddalore  the  30th  June  1782,  sent  from  thence 
to  Chillumbram  the  beginning  of  July,  where 
they  remained  prisoners  with  the  French  till 
August  12tli,  when  they  were  delivered  over  to 
Hyder  Ally  Khan  and  marched  to  Bangalore,  the 
privates  in  irons.  They  arrived  at  Bangalore  the 
2nd  September  . . . . On  the  19th  October, 

the  youngest  of  the  whole,  to  the  number  of  51, 
were  sent  to  Seringapatam,  where  they  arrived 
the  31st  October.  They  remained  there  till  the 
7th  November,  when  their  heads  were  shaved, 
and,  on  the  20th  all  their  things  taken  from  them 
and  they  were  circumcised.  Soonafter  Mussalman 
names  and  dresses  were  given  them,  and  they 
were  marched  about  the  parade  ....  [The 
Europeans]  all  were  bound  on  the  parade  and 
rings  (holy)  the  badge  of  slavery  were  put  into 
their  ears.  They  were  then  incorporated  into  a 
battalion  of  Cheylas,  where  they  remained  till 
the  19th  December  1783  . . . . [In  April 

1784]  the  command  of  a company  of  Cheyla 
boys,  with  exercising  muskets  without  locks,  was 
given  to  Messrs.  Speediman  andRutlidge,  and  the 
others  were  made  Havildars,  having  the  command 
of  six  ...  [In  February  1785  Tippoo] 
gave  these  Battalions  of  Cheylas  with  fire -locks 
to  Messrs.  Speediman  and  Rutlidge  and  a batta- 
lion of  boys  with  exercising  muskets  to  Sergeant 
Dempster,  and  made  the  others  Havildars  in  those 
and  other  Cheyla  Battalions  ....  The 
Battalions  to  which  they  were  posted  were  four  of 
Christians  called  Alimedy,  and  four  of  various 
castes  called  AssudAllye,  all  circumcised  .... 
[In  1786  by  Tippoo]  all  the  European  Cheylas 
and  many  other  Europeans  were  then  sent  back 
to  Seringapatam  in  consequence  of  the  desertion 
that  had  taken  place  among  them  ....  [In 
June  or  July  1787]  the  Chittledroog  party  reached 
their  destination  the  27th  December  and  wrere 
incorporated  into  four  Cheyla  Battalions  that 
were  at  that  place  ....  [In  February  1791 
at  the  taking  of  Tul  Ryrah]  one  European 
Cheyla  was  killed  and  one  wounded  .... 
Those  who  have  made  their  escape  from  Chittle- 
droog report  the  garrison  of  that  place  to  be  to 
the  best  of  their  knowledge  as  follows : — Four 
nominal  Battalions  of  Cheylas  consisting  of 
about  800  ....  Several  European  boys 

were  taught  dancing  in  the  country  style  and 
forced  to  dance  in  female  dresses  before  Tippoo. 
It  is  said  that  of  late  as  they  grew  up  they  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Cheylah  Battalions 
The  country  names  given  by  Tippoo 
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enquiry  and  recovery  of  those  who  are  still  alive. 
They  have  occasionally  been  altered.*’ — Scion- 
Karr,  Selections , Vol.  ii.,p.  311/. 

1795.  — “A  few  days  ago  a Hav  Ildar  formerly 
attached  to  the  15th  Bombay  Battalion  arrived 
from  the  Maliratta  country,  lun  mg  escaped  from 
Tippoo’s  dominions , where  he  had  been  detained 
n prisoner  13  years,  and  compelled  to  serve  in 
one  of  his  Chela  Corps.  The  011.7  intelligence 
that  he  brings  is,  that  Tippoo  is  diligently  employ- 
ed in  fortifying  the  lines  near  Seringapatam 
that  were  stormed  by  our  Grand  Army  on  the 
celebrated  Ctli  February,  and  that  he  knows  of 
no  European  prisoners  that  now  remain  under 
Tippoo’s  bondage. ” — Bombay  Courier,  March 
-1st,  1795,  in  Seton-Karr , Selections , Vol.  ii ., 
p.  407. 

c.  1821.  — “Hiyrat  Mahomed  Khan  [of  Bho- 
pal], when  installed  Nabob,  had  no  children  by  his 
wife,  but  he  had  adopted  four  Chelahs  or  family 
dependants,  who  were  considered  almost  as  rela- 
tions. The  oldest  of  these,  Fowlad  Khan,  was  the 
son  of  a Gond.  The  second,  Jnmshere  Khan, 
was  the  sou  of  a Gossein  ; and  the  third  and  fourth, 
Chutta  Khan  and  Islam  Khan,  were  the  sons  of  a 
Brahmin.  The  merit  of  having  withdrawn  these 
children  from  their  errors  to  the  true  faith  no 
doubt  constituted  in  the  eyes  of  a pious 
Mahomedan  prince  another  tie  to  strengthen  that 
of  adoption. 

Fowlad  Khan,  the  eldest  of  the  Chelahs,  was 
the  first  who  possessed  the  power  of  Minister, 
and  it  was  during  his  administration  that  the 
detachment  under  General  Goddard  passed 
through  the  territories  of  Bhopal  [1778]  . . . . 

Soon  after  these  events  a family  quarrel  occurred 
in  which  Fowlad  Khan  was  slain  in  an  attempt 
to  capture  the  old  Fort  of  Bhopal,  then  the  resi- 
dence of  the  widow  of  Yar  Mahomed  Khan:  who 
from  disgust  at  his  violent  and  tyrannical  acts  had 
for  some  time  resolved  to  subvert  his  authority 
and  to  raise  to  power  Chutta  Khan  .... 
This  virtuous  woman  had  every  reason  to 
congratulate  herself  on  her  choice  of  Chutta 
Klmn.’’  — Malcolm,  Central  India,  ed 1880, 
Vol  i.,p.  296/. 

c.  1821.  — “ Chelah  means  literaTy  an  adopted 
dependant.  It  neither  applies  to  a slave  nor  an 
adopted  child,  but  to  a person  who  is  admitted  to 
the  claims  of  a dependant  relation.” — Malcolm, 
Central  India , ed.,  1880,  Vol.  i.,p.  296/. 

c.  1825.  — <c  When  the  Navab  Saheb  [of 
Junagadh]  perceived  that  not  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  State  was  able  to  extricate  him  from 
this  difficulty  in  Samvat  1S57  [A.  D.  1800]  he 
• • • • -mv  5>cimc  uuy  ivami  ivnan  ana 
Nek  11  dm  Khan  visited  Abdul- Mansur  Khan  and 
asked  leave  to  depart.  ’Abdul-Mansiir  Khan  pro- 
posed their  waiting  for  the  troops  he  had  sent  for, 
who  would  arrive  in  a few  days.  Neknam  Khan 


despatched  some  of  them  . ...  to 

Nagar  with  letters  to  the  Jam  Saheb  Jasaji 
declaring  that  he  would  confer  a great  obligation 
upon  the  Nawab  by  sending  back  the  Divan 
Raghmiathji.  Accordingly  the  latter,  although 
aware  of  his  master’s  fickle  temper  and  of  th^ 
envy  of  Wania  Karsaiulas,  of  Nagar  Kahandas, 
Azam  Beg  Chela  and  others,  he  took  into 
account  that  sincere  excuses  had  been  made  and 
that  it  was  his  duty  whether  he  liked  it  or  not  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  old  master  and 
went  to  Junagadh.*’  — Tarikh-i-Sorath,  trans . 
Burgess,  1882,^.  196.  See  also  p.  2SG. 

c.  1825.  — “ The  author  [Diwun  Ranchodji] 
had  been  for  two  years  at  Porbandar,  to  which 
place  Prabhudas  and  Kama!  Chela  were  sent  to 
recall  him.”  — Tarikh-i-Sorath,  trans.  Burgess , 
1882,  jp.,197. 

c.  1825.  — “Azam  Beg  Chela,  Kar  sail  das,  a 
Yaniya,  and  Kahandas  induced  the  Nawab  Saheb 
[in  Samvat  1861,  A.  D 1804]  to  take  part  in 
carousals  and  drinking  bouts,  with  music  and 
dancing  and  singing  and  administered  the  affairs 
of  the  state  as  they  chose.”  — Tarihh-lSorath , 
trans.  Burgess,  1882,  p.  202. 

c.  1825.  — “ Navab  Saheb  Bahadur  Khan  bin 
Hamid  Khan  Bahadur  Babi  ....  After 
his  father’s  death,  however,  he  was  brought  hack 
to  Junagadh  by  the  Jamadar  Omar  Makliasam, 
Azam  Beg  Chel&li,  Kahandas  Vaishnav,  Mugat- 
ram  Bakshi,  Jliina  Mehta  and  others  and  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  his  18fch  year,  9th  of  Phagan 
Sud,  Samvat  1857  (A.  D.  1810)  ...  . — 

Tarikh  L-Sorath,  trans.  Burgess,  1882,  p.  205. 

c.  1825.  — “ The  murder  of  Ahmad  Khan 
[Faqir]  was  perpetrated  on  the  4th  Muharram 
A.  H.  1240  (Samvat  1880)  [A.  D.  1823]  and  as  a 
punishment  for  it  Chela  Esrnayl  Khan  and 
lvadava  were  one  year  afterwards  expelled  from 
the  town.”  — TariJch-i-Sorath,  trans.  Burgess, 
1882,  p.  227 /. 

1854.  jgj“  Kalimdtnshshila rd  Tasnif  Sa rkhush , 
The  Words  of  the  Poets,  by  Mirza  Mohammad 
Afdhal,  whose  lakhaltup  is  Sarkhflsh  and  who  was 
generally  called  Chela.  The  title  of  the  book  is 
a chronogram  for  1093  [A.  II.  = 1682  A.  D.] 

the  date  when  he  commenced  to  compile  it.” 

Sprenger,  Catalogue  of  King  of  Oudlts  Library, 
Vol.  i.}  p.  108. 

“ He  wrote  a biography  of  the  poets  of  his 
own  time  entitled  * Kalmdl-nsh-Shiidrd , ’ the 
letters  of  which  if  taken  according  to  their  res 

pective  numbers  will  give  the  year  in  which  it  *. 
was  written,  viz.,  1682  A.  D.,  1093  A.  II.”  — Beale  ' 
Orient.  Biograph.  Diet.  s.v.  Sa rkliush , ed.  1881.  * 

Another  expedient  resorted  to  was  to  seize  the 
sons  of  Rajputs  and  Brahmans,  who  were  then 
made  into  Muhammadans.  Some  were  obtained 
by  consent,  some  by’  payment;  others  were  the 
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1873.  — “ The  author  of  the  pretty  Tazkirali  | 
entitled  Kalimdtushshu’avd  which  contains  bio- 
graphies of  the  poets  of  the  11th  century  was 
called  Clielah.  His  real  name  is  Mirza  Muham- 
mad Afzal:  as  a poet  he  is  known  as  Sark  hush/ 5 
— Blochmann,  Ain-i-Akbari,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  253,  n.  i . 

1873.  — “The  word  Clielah  is  the  same  as  the 
Arab,  murid,  a disciple  who  places  implicit  belief 
in  his  murshid  or  pir,  the  head  of  the  sect.”  — 
Blochmann,  Ain-i-Akbari,  Vol.  i.,p.  253,  n.  i. 

1876.  — “Chela,  a Hindu  boy  seized  in  early 
life  and  forcibly  made  a Muhammadan  by  order 
of  Tippu.  These  boys,  as  they  giew  up,  were 
incorporated  in  a military  corps  retaining  the 
name  of  Chelas.”  — Bice,  Mysore,  Vol.  ii ., 
Appx.  ii.,  Glossary , p.  C. 


[In  1779]  “ to  break  np  the  Bedar  population 
[of  Chittaldroog]  ....  he  [Haidar  Ali] 
removed  20,000  inhabitants  to  people  the  island 
of  Seringapatam,  and  of  all  the  boys  of  proper 
age  formed  regular  battalions  of  captive  con- 
verts, who  in  following  wars  were. of  great  service 
to  him.”  — Op.  cit.  Vol.  ii.,  p.  463. 

1878.  — The  Lauh-i-Tdrikh  is  an  Urdu  work, 
which  in  its  present  shape  was  composed  in  1255 
A.  H.  (March  1839-March  1840)  . . . . 

[This  is  a work  on  the  Nawabs  of  Farrukkabad 
prepared]  more  especially  from  the  recollections 
I of  an  old  man,  Allahdad  Khan,  son  of  Mukini 
Kh&n  Chela.  — Irvine,  Banyash  Nawabs,  in 
J . A . S . B.,  Vol.  xlvii.,  p.  263. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHEYLA. 

III.  — Muhammadan  Usage  — contcL 
(Concluded  from  p.  204.J 

1878.  — “ At  tins  time  [1721],  his  ’Amils  or 
subordinate  governors  were  : — for  Allahabad, 
Bhure  Khan  Chela:  for  Iricli,  Himmler  and 
Kalpi,  Daler  Khan  Chela;  for  Sipri  and  Jalaun, 
Kaimil  Khan ; for  Bhojpnr,  Neknam  Klian 
Chela;  for  Shamsiibad,  Daud  Khan  Chela;  for 
Budaon,  Sahas  wan  (now  both  in  the  Budaon 
District)  and  Mihrabad  (now  in  the  Shall  jahiinpur 
District),  Shamsher  Khan  Chela  . 

[1719  1720]  Daler  Khan  Chela  was  ordered 
off  with  a proper  force  and  marching  rapidly  lie 
ejected  the  thunas  of  the  enemy  [Bundelas]  from 
the  far g anahs  of  Ivalpi  and  Jalalpnr  [in  the 
Haunrpur  District]  ....  Daler  Khan  Chela 
was  by  birth  aBundela  Thakur  [or  possibly  a Jat]. 
He  was  famed  for  his  bravery  ....  Daler  Khan 
was  buried  in  the  village  of  Mandali  [20  milesfrom 
Hamirpur]  and  all  the  people  of  Bundelkhand 
mourned  his  loss.  On  every  Thursday  sweetmeats 
are  offered  at  his  tomb.  Every  son  of  a Bundela 
on  reaching  the  age  of  twelve  years  is  taken  by  his 
father  and  mother  to  Mandali,  where  they  place 
his  sword  and  shield  on  Daler  Khan’s  tomb. 
They  make  an  offering  and  the  boy  then  girds  on 
the  sword  and  takes  up  the  shield,  while  the 
parents  pray  that  he  may  be  brave  as  Daler 
Khan.  Kettle  drums  are  regularly  beaten  at  the 
tomb.”  — Irvine , Bangash  Nawabs , in  J.  A.  S . B.f 
VoL  xlvii.,  pp.  283,  285/*.  For  details  of  the  tradi- 
tions regarding  Daler  Khan,  see  note  C.  p.  365/. 


1878.  — “ [In  1727]  Bhure  Khan  Chela  now 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a number  of  brave 
Pathans  and  penetrated  the  enemy’s  army, 
intending  to  kill  Chattarsal.  Blaire  Khan  lost 
his  own  life  instead  ....  For  the  loss  of 
Bhure  Khan  the  Nawab  [Muhammad  Khan  of 
Farrukhabad]  wept  and  for  many  days  after  the 
battle  wore  orange-coloured  clothes  in  sign  of 
mourning,  saying  — 4 What  Bliure  said  was  true; 
he  said  lie  would  die  before  me.’  ” — Irvine, 
Bang  ash  Nawabs,  inJ.  A.  S.  B.,  VoL  xlvii.,  yn  223. 


f 


1878.  — “[In  1729]  the  Bibi  Sahiba  mother  of 
Kaim  Khan,  hearing  reports  of  intended  treach- 
ery sent  Neknam  Klian  Chela  to  Faizabad. 
. . . , The  same  day  Kaim  Khan  and 

Neknam  Klian  visited  Abdul- Mansur  Klian  and 
asked  leave  to  depart.  ’Abdul-Mansiir  Klian  pro- 
posed their  waiting  for  the  troops  he  had  sent  for, 
who  would  arrive  in  a few  days.  Neknam  Khan 


deliver  Muhammad  Khan  by  their  means.’  He 
then  in  a great  rage  lead  Kaim  Klian  by  the  hand 
out  of  the  audience  hall.  With  them  were  60 
Pa th ans  clad  in  chain  mail,  whose  orders  were  to 
strike  at  once  if  any  one  lifted  a finger  to  touch 
them.”  — Irvine , Bang  ash  Nawabs , in  J.  A.  S.  B., 
VoL  xlvii.,  p.  300. 

1878.  — “Nawab  Muhammad  Khan  to  the  last 
maintained  very  plain  and  soldier-like  habits 
. . . . In  his  audience  halls  and  in  his  house 

the  only  carpet  consisted  of  rows  of  common 

mats  and  on  them  the  Pathans  and  ehelas  and 

all  persons  high  or  low  had  to  be  content  to  sit 
. . . . when  any  noble  visited  the  Nawab 

no  change  was  made,  the  same  mats  were  spread 
to  sit  on  and  the  same  food  presented  .... 
Then  for  each  day  after  their  arrival  the  Nawab 
would  name  some  ebola  to  entertain  the  visitor 
sumptuously.  [Then  follows  a story  of  Nawab 
Umdatnl-Mnlk  Amir  Klian  and  bis  extravagant 
entertainment  by  Ja’far  Khan  Chela].  ’’  — 
Irvine,  Ban  gash  Nawabs,  in  J . A.  S.  B.:  Vol.xhii., 
p.  338/. 

1878.  — “ Slavery  is  a part  of  the  Muhammadan 
legal  system,  but  there  must  be,  I think,  few 
instances,  in  which  it  lias  been  carried  to  the 
length  practised  by  Muhammad  Khan.  Slaves 
were  preferred  to  equals  or  relations  as  deputy 
governors  of  provinces,  slaves  led  his  armies,  he 
even  kept  a bodyguard  of  slaves. 

One  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  preference 
is  the  trouble  given  by  his  brother  Pathans  of 
Man.  Many  of  them  at  one  time  had  farming 
leases  of  'parganalis.  If  the  Nawab  complained 
of  embezzled  revenue,  their  answer  was,  that  they 
would  fight,  but  not  pay.  If  one  of  them  was 
imprisoned  as  a defaulter,  all  the  other  Pathans 
rose  in  arms  till  he  was  released.  For  this  reason 
it  is  said,  some  years  after  his  rise  to  power,  the 
Nawab  remitted  large  sums  to  Afghanistan,  and 
induced  a colony  of  the  Bangash  tribe  to  emigrate 
and  settle  in  the  city  of  Farrukhabad.  From 
among  them  he  selected  eighteen  leaders  as 
Jam’adars.  They  were  petted  in  every  way,  the 
Nawab  looking  on  them  as  his  own  right  arm, 
and  to  them  his  daughters  were  given  in  marriage. 
He  gave  them  land  for  their  houses  on  the  side  of 
the  city  nearest  to  the  Ganges,  and  the  quarter  to 
this  day  bears  the  name  of  Bangaslipura. 

Another  expedient  resorted  to  was  to  seize  the 
sons  of  Kajputs  and  Brahmans,  who  were  then 
made  into  Muhammadans.  Borne  were  obtained 
by  consent,  some  by  payment;  others  were  the 
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were  thus  obtained  and  taught  the  precepts  of 
Islam.  From  them  were  selected  the  leaders  of 
the  army,  and  the  collectors  of  land  revenue  in 
the  pargan-alts, 

Muhammad  Khan  had  quite  a passion  for 
increasing  the  number  of  his  ehelas.  All  his 
managers  ‘vAmils)  and  deputies  (Siibahdars)  had 
orders  to  send  him  all  the  Hindu  boys,  whom 
they  could  procure  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
thirteen.  When  they  grew  up,  they  were  placed 
in  his  police  or  army,  or  were  appointed  to 
manage  the  Nawab’s  private  affairs.  When  even 
an  amil  had  a fight  with  a troublesome  village 
or  invested  it,  lie  seized  all  the  boys  he  could  get, 
and  forwarded  them  to  the  Nawab.  Others 
became  Muhammadans  of  their  own  accord.  In 
this  way,  every  year  one  or  two  hundred  boys 
were  made  Muhammadans,  and  by  the  end  of  his 
life  the  Nawab  had  some  four  thousand  ehelas. 
Many  of  these  were  killed  in  battle  in  the  Nawab’s 
lifetime,  many  died  without  issue,  and  many 
were  never  married.  The  descendants  of  the  rest 
still  exist,  and  are  distinguished  as  Ghazanfar- 
baehha  (progeny  of  Ghazanfar),  the  title  of 
Muhammad  Ivhan  having  been  Ghazanfar  Jang. 
During  the  Ifawab's  lifetime  these  men  were 
never  styled  ehelas,  they  were  always  known 
as  Tifli-Sirkar  (sons  of  the  State).  All  places 
of  trust  were  given  to  them,  the  Nawab’s  house- 
hold was  in  their  charge,  and  his  whole  establish- 
ment under  their  orders.  For  many  of  them 
he  obtained  the  title  of  Nawab  from  the 
emperor.  Of  whatever  caste  a chela  had  been, 
he  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  a chela 
originally  of  the  same  caste,  a Rajput  was  given 
to  a Rajput,  a Brahman  to  a Brahman,  and  so 
forth.  This  plan  was  followed  till  the  time  of 
Nawab  Ahmad  Khan  Ghalib  Jang  (1752-1771). 
After  that  time  they  all  got  mixed  together,  so 
that  one  caste  cannot  he  distinguished  from 
another-  Among  the  ehelas  were  the  sons  of 
powerful  Rajahs,  who  by  misfortune  had  been 
captured  and  made  Muhammadans.  Thus 
Shauisher  Khan  * Masjidwala’  is  reported  to  have 
been  a Banafir  Rajput,  Slier  Dil  Khan  was  a 
Tomar,  Pur  Dil  Khan  a Gaur,  Daiid  Khan  a 
Brahman,  and  so  forth. 

The  Nawab  used  to  tell  his  ehelas  to  collect  as 
much  money,  goods  or  jewels  as  possible.  In 
adversity  such  property  could  be  made  of  use  to 
him  or  themselves.  But  he  who  built  a masonry 
structure  in  any  village  would  be  at  once  removed 
from  employment.  Nothing  was  to  be  built  but 
with  sun-dried  bricks  and  mud  mortar,  and  to 
each  chela  permission  was  given  to  build  a single 
brick  room  as  reception  hall.  The  only  excep- 


tion was  in  favour  of  Yakut  Khan,  Khan  Bahadur, 
of  whom  we  will  speak  again  presently. 

A teacher  was  appointed  for  the  boy  ehelas, 
his  name  was  Kali  Miyan  Shah.  When  a boy 
could  read  and  write,  he  was  taken  before  the 
Nawab,  who  presented  him  with  one  hundred 
rupees,  a shield,  and  a sword,  by  way  of  khila't. 

From  among  the  ehelas  of  eighteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age,  the  Nawab  selected  five 
hundred  youths,  and  trained  them  as  a picked 
regiment.  They  had  firelocks  of  Lahore,  accou- 
trements of  Sul  tail  i broad-cloth,  powder-horns 
each  holding  two  and  a half  seers  of  powder,  and 
each  a pouch  with  one  hundred  bullets.  One 
day,  they  were  drawn  up  along  the  Jamna  bank 
under  the  fort  at  Delhi  while  the  emperor  was 
seated  on  the  fort  wall,  with  Muhammad  Klnm 
standing  in  an  attitude  of  respect  beside  him ; 
Muhammad  Shah  ordered  him  to  fire  at  some 
moving  object  in  the  river,  and  was  so  delighted 
with  the  good  practice  they  made,  that  he  asked 
for  a gift  of  the  whole  corps.  — Muhammad 
Ivhan  made  the  objection  that  they  were  a lot 
of  Brahmans  and  Rajputs,  who  could  do  nothing 
but  talk  a rustic  patois  and  use  their  swords. 
The  emperor  accepted  the  excuse,  and  sent  one 
thousand  rupees  to  be  distributed.”  — Irvine, 

; Bang  ash  Naivabs , in  J.  A.  S.  B .,  Vol.  xlvi.} 

; p.  340/. 

1878.  — [Mr.  Irvine  gives  the  facts  known  about 
47  of  the  principal  ehelas,  from  which  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  extract  the  following  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  subject  in  hand.]  “ (1)  Yakut  Khan, 
Khan  Bahadur  ....  Seven  ganjes  [an 
interesting  Anglo-Indian  form  on  its  own 
account!]  were  founded  by  Yakut  Khan  . . 
the  ehelas  of  former  days  used  to  say  that  Miyan 
Khan  Bahadur  spent  25  lakhs  of  rupees  on  the 
gauges  [another  form  !],  his  house  and  the  bdghs 
he  planted  ....  (4)  Mukim  Khan.  This 

chela  held  Ujjain  during  the  time  of  Muhammad 
Khan,  was  Subah  of  Malwa  ....  He  was 
with  the  Nawab  from  his  early  days  and  the 
Bibi  Sahiba  observed  no  paril ah  to  him  . . . . 

(5)  Jafar  Khan.  He  was  the  Nawab’s  Bakhshi 
. . . . (6)  DaucL  Khan.  lie  is  said  tc 
have  been  originally  a Brahman.  He  was  one  oi 
the  ehelas  with  the  Nawab  in  his  younger  day* 
to  whom  the  Bibi  Sahiba  observed  no  panlah  . 

. . (9)  Bhure  Khan.  A story  told  of  tbb 
man  shows  the  amount  of  license  accorded  t< 
the  ehelas.  One  day  Bhure  Khan  coming  int< 
durbar  late  could  find  no  place  to  sit.  Kicking 
away  the  pillow  separating  Mlid.  Khan  am 
Kahn  Khan,  he  sat  down  between  the  Nawab  an* 
his  son.  Tvuim  Khun  turned  angrily  to  hi 
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father  and  said  : — ‘ You  hare  given  sneli  freedom 
to  these  clielas  that  they  will  never  respect  me.’ 
Mhd.  Khan  got  up  in  a rage  and  went  off 
to  his  house  at  Ametlii.  Mini.  Khan  then 
scolded  Bhure  Khan  saying  that  he  had.  lost 
confidence  in  him.  for  if  while  he  was  alive  they 
did  not  respect  his  sons,  who  knew  what  they 
would  do  when  he  was  dead.  Bhure  Klian 
putting  up  his  hands  said : — ‘ May  God  Almighty 
grant  that  I never  see  the  day  when  you  no 
longer  live!’  ....  (10)  Sa’dat  Khan.  lie 

was  amil  of  Mandesliwar  in  Malwa  south  of 
Niinaeli  ....  When  Mhd.  Khan  quarelled 
with  Sa’dat  Khan  Burlianul-Mulk,  Subalidar  of 
Audh,  he  gave  his  chela  Sa’dat  Khan  the 
ironical  title  of  Burlianul-Mulk ! 

(11)  Neknam  Khan.  He  wras  one  of  the  four 
chelas  to  whom  the  Bibi  Saliiba  used  to  appeal* 
unveiled  . . . . (12)  Jakan  Khan.  He  was 

one  of  the  Bakhsliis  and  an  old  chela  to  whom  the 
Bibi  Sahibakept  no  pariah.”  * — Irvine,  Bangash 
Naivabs,  in  J . A.  S B.,  Vol . xlvii.,  p.  311/. 

1878.  — [In  1748,  on  receipt  of  the  emperor 
Ahmad  Shah  of  Delili’s  farmdn  to  attack  the 
Rohelas,  in  the  days  of  Nawab  Kaim  Khan] 
“ the  principal  leaders  were  then  sent  for  to  be 
consulted.  Chief  among  them  was  Mahmud 
Afridi  the  Baklishi  and  others.  These  all  voted 
for  immediate  war,  but  the  Nawab  seems  to  have 
been  reluctant  to  attack  his  fellow  Pathans. 
Sliuja’t  Khan  Ghilzai,  who  had  formerly 
exchanged  turbans  with  ’Ali  Mhd.  Khan  Roliela, 
Yakut  Khan  Khan  Bahadur,  Shamslier  Khan, 
Mukirn  Klian,  Islam  Khan,  Kamal  Khan,  and 
Sardar  Khan,  chelas,  represented  to  the  Nawab 
that  the  Rohelas  were  not  his  enemies.”  — Irvine , 
Bangash  Naivabs,  inJ . A.  S.  B.,  Vol.  xlvii.,  p.  377. 

1878.  — [After  describing  at  pp,  381f.  the 
loings  of  the  chelas  at  the  battle  of  Dauri- 
Etasulpdr,  22nd  November  1748]  “the  Rohelas 
idvanced  as  far  as  Khakatman  opposite  Farrukh- 
bad  where  they  first  met  with  resistance.  A chela 
vho  was  ’Amil  of  the  place  showed  a strong 
ront  and  kept  up  a vigorous  musketry  fire  at  the 
nerny,  many  of  whom  were  killed.  He  would  not 
bandon  his  parganah  and  the  Rohelas  thinking 
lere  was-no  need  to  entangle  themselves  in  bram- 
les  left  the  place  and  marched  back.  All  the  rest 
- the  Trans-Ganges  country  was  thus  lost  per- 
manently to  the  Farrukhabad  Nawab.  Only 
mritpur,  Khakatman  and  Paramnagar  were 
•eserved  through  the  courage  of  this  nameless 
iela.”  — Irvine,  Bangash  Naivabs,  in  J.  A.  S.B. , 
ol.  xlvii .,  p.  383. 

1879.  “ [After  the  battle  of  Khudaganj,  2nd 
igust  1750]  Ahmad  Khan  [of  Farrukhabad] 


sent  one  of  his  father’s  cholas,  whom  he  trusted, 
his  name  was  Bhure  Khan,  with  five  hundred 
matcliloek-men  to  take  possession  of  Kannauj 
. . . . Rahm  Khan  Chela  used  to  say 
that  his  father  Dikiwar  Klian,  then  very  young, 
visited  Kannauj  a few  days  after  the  battle  and  at 
the  commander’s  invitation  he  went  into  the  Rang 
Mahal.  There  were  no  people  in  it,  but  bags 
of  rupees  and  gold  coins  were  scattered  about 
. . . . Dilawar  Klian  lived  all  his  life  on  the 
proceeds  of  the  things  he  carried  away  with  the 
Kila’dar’s  permission  and  at  his  death  he  left 
house  and  a pot  full  of  gold  coins.” — Irvine , 
Bangash  Naivabs,  in  J . A . S . B.}  Vol . xlviii., 

p.  66. 

1879.  — “ [To  stop  the  rising  that  led  to  the 
battle  of  Khudaganj,  23rd  July  1750,  ’Abdul- 
Mansiir  Klian  the  "NYazir]  marched  with  a large 
force  of  his  own  troops  ....  and  con- 
tingents under  ....  Isma’il  Beg  Khan 
Chela,  ’Ise  Beg  Khan  Chela.”  — Irvine,  Ban- 
gash  Naivabs , in  J . A.  S.  B.,  Vol.  xlviii.,  p.  68. 

1879.  — “ The  WaziVs  orders  to  put  the  five 
Chelas  to  death  reached  Jalalu'ddin  Haidar  the 
Wazir’s  son  (afterwards  known  as  Shnja’nddaula) 
and  on  the  20th  Ptamzan  (12th  August  1750)  he 
directed  their  jailor  Zainul-’  Abidain  to  bring  them 
forth.  [Then  follows  a long  account  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Shamsher  Khan  and  four  others]  A — 
Irvine,  Bangash  Naivabs,  inJ,  A . S.  B.,  Vol.  xlviii 
p.  69/. 

1879.  — “ According  to  the  custom  of  his  family 
Nawab  Ahmad  Khan  made  about  three  or  four 
hundred  Hindu  boys  into  chelas.  Those  who 
had  charge  of  his  territory  acquired  wealth : the 
rest  who  received  only  pay  and  gifts  rose  to  no 
eminence.  They  were  all  known  as  Ghalib 
Bachha.  (1)  ZuTfikar  Khan.  In  Alimad  Khan’s 
time  there  were  three  men  known  as  Nawabs,  at 
whose  houses  the  naubat  was  played  : 1st,  Ahmad 
Khan  himself,  called  the  Bare  Nawab ; 2nd, 
ZuTfikar  Khan,  called  the  Majhle  Nawab ; 
3rd,  Daim  Khan,  called  the  Chhote  Nawab. 

. . , . (2)  Bairn  Klian.  — Islam  Khan, 

chela  of  Shamsher  Khan,  chela  of  Nawab 
Muhammad  Khan,  had  two  sons : («)  Roslian 
Klian,  and  (/)  Daim  Khan  ....  Ahmad 
Klian  said  he  would  adopt  him  and  gave  him  the 
titles  of  Azim  Jang  Muhammad  Daim  Klian 
Bahadur,  but  he  was  popularly  known  as  the 
Chhote  Nawab  ....  In  liis  childhood  the 
emperor  Ahmad  Shall  had  held  him  in  his  lap,  fed 
him  with  his  own  hand,  put  on  his  shoulders 
miniature  kettle-drums  ( nahhcirah  and  dauki), 
thus  conferring  upon  him  the  naubat  . . . . 

[Here  follows  an  account  of  35  chelas.]”  — Irvine, 
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Bang  ash  Nawabs,  in  J . A.  S.  B.,  Vol.  xlviii., 
p.  1(30/. 

1884. — “KaimKhan,  the  Nawab’s  [Fanikhabad] 
elder  son,  beseigcd  Jarahwar  in  the  east  of  Banda, 
while  Baler  Khan,  a trusted  chela,  advanced  from 
his  head -quarters  at  Silionda  towards  Maudha  in 
Hanurpur.  On  the  loth  May  1721  Dabr  [Baler?] 
Khan  was  defeated  and  slain  close  to  the  above- 
named  town  now  in  the  Hamirpur  District.” — 
N -W.  P.  Gazetteer , Vol.  vii.,p.  151. 

1884.  — “ The  chelas  [of  Fanikhabad]  were 
slaves  by  whom  most  offices  of  trust  under  the 
Bangasli  dynasty  [of  Fanikhabad]  were  filled. 
Snell  creatures  were  found  better  and  more 
obedient  servants  than  the  haughty  kinsmen  of  a 
reigning  Nawab.  Chiefly  Hindu  by  birth  these 
slaves  had  been  seized  as  boys  and  brought 
up  as  Musal mans.  But  in  their  marriages  the 
restrictions  of  Hindu  caste  were  until  Nawab 
Ahmad's  time  [1750-71]  observed.  During  the 
reign  of  Nawab  Muhammad  [1713-43]  they 
were  never  called  chelas  or  diseiples,  but  always 
children  of  the  State  (atfal-i-sarkar).  Their 
descendants  are  now  known  as  Ghazanfar- 
baclia,  that  is,  ‘ lion- whelps, 5 or  progeny  of  Nawab 
Ghazanfar  Jang  [i.  e.y  Muhammad  Khan  him- 
self.]'’ — N - IT.  P.  Gazetteer , Vol.  vii.,  p.  15L 

1884.  — “ When  Muzaffar  J ang  [of  Fanikhabad] 
succeeded  his  father  [in  1771]  he  was  a lad  of  13 
or  14  years  only.  But  the  princely  power  was 
for  a time  faithfully  wielded  by  the  pay-master 
Fakliruddaula  [a  chela],  whose  first  task  was  to 
repress  a disturbance  raised  by  Murtaza,  one  of 
the  surviving  sous  of  Nawab  Muhammad  Khan 
. . . . Murtaza  Klnin  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner.  He  afterwards  died  in  prison.  Not 
long  after  this  Fakliruddaula  was  assassinated 
by  Narndar  Khan  chela,  a partisan  of  Murtaza 
Khan.” — Ar.-1F.  P.  Gazetteer,  Vol.  vii.,  p.  173. 

1884.  — “ There  were  two  claimants  to  the 
succession  [in  1798].  The  chelas  Parmal  and 

M. uliamdi  Ivhans  put  forward  the  late  Nawab's 
[of  Fanikhabad]  second  son  Imdad  Husain.”  — 

N. -1V.  P.  Gazetteer,  Vol.  vii.,p.  171. 

1884.  — Muklnm  Khan,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  Nawab  Muhammad’s  slave  officials 
(chelas).  lie  was  for  a short  time  governor 
of  Pargaua  Shamsabad  which  of  course  included 
Kaimganj  [in  Fanikhabad].'’  — N.-T V.P.  Gazet- 
teer, Vol.  vii-,  p.  269. 

1884.  — “ Yakutganj  [in  Fanikhabad],  origin- 
ally called  Sarai  Nuri  ....  By  a eunueh 
Sarai  Nari  was  certainly  founded.  Presented  as 
a o*i ft  to  Muhammad,  first  Nawab  of  Fanikhabad 


ennobled  under  the  title  of  Khan  Bahadur.  But 
of  his  servile  origin  Yakut  was  never  ashamed. 
The  slave  officers  of  the  Nawab,  afterwards  ealled 
chelas,  were  then  known  as  Tifl-i-sarkar  nr 
children  of  the  State,  and  the  motto  wliieli  Yakut 
caused  to  be  engraved  on  liis  seal  was  this : — 
Yakut-  i-surkhru  ba  tufail-i-Mhd.  ast. 

Bed -faced  Ruby  is  as  the  little  child  of 
Mahomed. 

Mlul.'s  officers  were  forbidden  to  erect  any 
structure  more  lasting  than  mud  or  sun-dried 
bricks.  They  might  indeed  build  as  a reception- 
hall  one  kiln-brick  chamber;  but  any  further 
dabbling  in  bricks  and  mortar  was  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Nawab  alone.  In  Yakut's  case, 
however,  the  prohibition  was  removed.  The  Nawab 
remarked  that  lie  emild  never  have  children,  and 
that  it  did  not  much  matter  wliat  buildings  he 
left  to  revert  to  the  State  on  his  death.  Yakut 
thereon  built  seven  markets  (ganj)  including 
Yakutganj.  It  was  founded  in  1739  [l  152  A.  H.] 

. . . . The  remaining  foundations  were: — 

(1)  Khudaganj  in  this  district;  ^2)  Kasganj  >r 
Yakutganj ; (3)  Aliganj ; and  (4)  Darya  ^ganj  in 
Eta  ; (5)  Kauriyaganj.  probably  the  place  so  named 
in  Aligarh;  and  (6)  Nabigauj  in  Muinpuri."  — 
jV.-TF.  P.  Gazotlezr,  Vol.  vii,  p.  401/'.  and  a. 

1884.  — Ddni  nnib  pir  beta 

Seivnddr  Sancar  dd  hitd : 

Kut  tin  chart  in  hare  taijij  iri 
Bird'ii  sad icd idii. 

Unhdh  pi  rail  dsdddr  eliele  hVe. 

The  Saint  gave  Dani  a son, 

She  made  him  a follower  of  Sarwar  : 

Making  ready  cakes  and  sweetmeats 
She  ealleit  the  saints. 

The  saints  made  him  a follower  aiu 
disciple. 

Temple,  Banjab  Legends,  Vol.  i pp.  93/.,  9< 
Three  Fragments  about  Sakhi  Sancar. 

1885.  — “Air  cliel©  ditid, 

Bhir  chele  hoe  mitthid  ! 

Gurdii  B i rdh  to  mukare 
Sidh  dpi  d/p  saddUje. 

I gave  my  disciple  a tioek. 

And  my  disciple  hath  becom 
faithless ! 

Denying  his  Saint  and  Teacher, 
He  hath  made  himself  a saint. 
Temple,  Banjab  Legends,  Vol.  ii,  p.  103:  Sahh 
Sancar  and  Juti. 

1893.  — “ Clielah  (%?■  chela,  Ilind.)  froi 
(chota  San.  servant)  disciple.  Especially  Hindu 
convert  to  Haliomedanism.”  — Madras  Mamu 
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Chawas,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Sh&hpur. 

Chaweka,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Sh&hpur. 

Chech  i,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Chela,  ( i ) a disciple  ; (ii)  a sept  of  the  Si&ls,  q . v. ; (Hi)  a fein.  diminutive  form 
(chclri)  is  used  in  the  sense  of  f witch  * or  f malignant  female  spirit/ 

Chemiya,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Chenji,  ( i ) a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar,  (ii)  a sept  of  the 
Gil  J&ts,  apparently  confined  to  Hoshi&rpur. 

Chet-rami. — The  name  of  a sect  founded  by  one  Chet  Rain,  an  Arora  of 
Buchhoke,  which  is  still  the  central  sanctuary  of  the  sect,  though  its 
monastic  headquarters  are  outside  the  Taxali  Gate  at  Lahore.  Chet  Ram 
became  a disciple  of  Malibub  Shah,  a Jahtli  faqlr,  of  the  Chishtia  sect. 
After  his  death  Chet  Ram  slept  upon  his  tomb  and  there  had  a vision 
of  Christ  which  is  described  in  a Panjabi  poem,  partly  composed  by  him, 
partly  by  his  successors  or  followers.  On  bis  death  in  1894  Chet  Ram 
was  cremated  and  his  ashes  drunk  in  water  by  his  enthusiastic  dis- 
ciples. Before  dying  he  had  designated  the  site  of  a future  Chet-rdmi 
town  to  be  called  Isapuri  or  f Jesus'  town/  and  there  his  bones  and 
those  of  Mahbub  Shah  are  to  find  their  eventual  resting-place.  Re- 
garding the  creed  of  the  sect  Dr.  II.  D.  Griswold  writes:* — “The 
Chet-rarm  sect  holds  a double  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  There  is 
the  Christian  Trinity  consisting  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  God,  which  is  found  in  the  Chet-r&mi  creed. 
There  is  also  what  might  be  called  a Hindu  Trinity  consisting  of 
All&h,  Parmeshwar,  and  Khud&.  Allah  is  the  Creator,  Parmeshwar, 
the  Preserver,  and  Khuda,  the  Destroyer.  This  idea  is,  of  course, 
based  upon  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Shiva  as 
Creator,  Preserver  and  Destroyer,  respectively.  The  three  potencies 
of  the  universe,  namely  All&h,  Parmeshwar,  and  Khuda  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  human  body,  which,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  a 
kind  of  microcosmos.  There  is  a generative  part  corresponding  to 
All&h,  a nourishing  part  (the  breast)  corresponding  to  Parmeshwar, 
and  a destroying  part  (the  head)  corresponding  to  Khuda.”  Tho 
Chet-ramis  frequently  carry  a long  rod  surmounted  by  a cross,  on 
which  is  inscribed  their  confession  of  faith.  Some  form  of  baptism 
also  appears  to  be  practised,  but  they  distinguish  between  the  external 
and  internal  rite,  and  are  said  to  have  four  kinds  of  outward  baptism, 
with  water,  earth,  air  and  fire.  Earth-baptism  is  used  when  a lay 
member  tears  off  his  clothes,  casts  dust  upon  his  head  and  becomes 
a Chet-r&mi  monk,  to  mark  his  renunciation  of  the  world.  The  monks 
are  tho  clergy  of  the  sect,  the  theory  being  that  40  persons  are  always 
to  subsist  on  alms  and  preach  the  doctrines  of  Chet  R&m.  These  40 
are  called  chclns  and  are  addicted  to  intoxicating  drugs.  The  sect  is 
probably  not  very  numerous,  and  it  is  said  to  be  persecuted  by  both 
Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  though,  when  a chela  begs  of  a Hindu  he 
does  so  in  tho  name  of  Ram,  and  when  from  a Muhammadan  in  tho 
name  of  All&h  and  Muhammad.  All  castes,  even  the  lowest 
are  recruited,  but  caste  distinctions  are  at  least  so  far  observed  that 

* In  an  exhaustive  Paper  read  at  the  Mussooric  Conjerencc,  190It  which  the  curious  reader 
may  consult  for  further  details  and  parallels. 
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each  caste  of  converts  eats  separately.  Three  melas  are  held  annually 
at  Buclihoke,  one  on  Poll  1st  (January)  in  memory  of  Mahbub  Shah's 
death,  another  on  Jeth  29th  (May — June)  to  commemorate  that  of 
Chet  Kam,  and  the  third  on  Sawan  18tli  (July— August)  in  memory 
of  one  Malang  Shah,  of  whom  nothing  appears  to  be  known  except 
that  he  was  a friend  of  Mahbub  Shah. 

Chhabala,  see  Cliliabihw&le. 

Chhabihwale,  a term  applied  to  the  Khatri  devotees  of  Shamji.  His  Gandia 
Jilt  devotees  are  called  Kang  Kangita  and  his  Chandia  Balocli  worship- 
pers are  styled  Chhabala — ‘both,  though  still  Muhammadans,  presenting 
offerings  to  his  descendants.  (For  an  account  of  the  Hindu  revival  in  the 
south-west  Punjab  under  Bair&gi  influences,  by  the  Gosains  Shamji  and 
his  successor  Lalji,  see  Census  Hep.,  1891,  pp.  127-9. 

Chhabri,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar- 

Chhadbae.  Found  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Chen&b  and  R&vi 
valleys,  but  far  most  numerous  in  Jhang,  where  they  for  the  most 
part  regard  themselves  as  Rajputs,  the  Chhadhars  claim  to  be  descended 
from  Raja  Tur,  Tunwar.  They  say  that  they  left  their  home  in 
R&jputdna  in  the  time  of  Muhammad  of  Ghor,  and  settled  in  Bahawalpnr, 
where  they  were  converted  by  Sher  Slnih  of  Uch.  Thence  they  came  to 
Jhang,  where  they  founded  an  important  colony  and  spread  in  smaller 
numbers  up  the  Chenab  and  Rdvi.  Steedman  describes  them  as  good 
agriculturists,  and  less  given  to  cattle-theft  than  their  neighbours. 
Mr.  E.  D.  Maclagan  spells  the  name  Chaddrar,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  correct  form,  and  writes  : — 

“ The  Chaddrars  are  Tunwars.  Their  chief  tribes  in  the  Sandal  Bar 
are  the  Rajokes,  Ka  mokes,  Jappas,  Buns,  Pajikes,  Deokes,  Ballankes, 
Sajokes,  etc.  The  Chaddrars  of  the  Bdr  are  said  to  have  expanded 
from  Dh&bau,  a small  rahna  or  encampment  south-west  of  Khuridmv&la. 
The  Luns  of  A wdnwala  in  the  Bar  say  they  have  been  there  for  seven 
generations.  At  Bajla  rahna  there  is  a separate  class  of  Luns  or 
Lunas  called  Bdla  Luns,  who  celebrate  marriages,  wash  the  dead  and 
so  forth,  and  act  more  or  less  as  mullas 

The  following  genealogy  of  the  Chaddrars  is  given  by  a mirast  of  the 
tribe  iu  the  H&fizabad  tahsil  : — 

Pandu. 

,1 

Garjan, 

Bbin. 

i 

Batisar. 

i 

Mandlik. 

i , 

Tunwar. 

i 

Anak. 

i 

Jodh. 

Raj&  Ravilan, 

I 

Chaddrar, 
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The  same  mirctsi  also  gave  the  following  chap  or  ballad  regarding 
the  great  deeds  of  the  Chaddrar 


Datdr  agge  Mir  Draham , 

Parh  lichdr  sanded  ne  : 

Tur  phir  tawdna  hoed. 

Jis  kul  Tdrd  pded  tie  ; 

Rdjd  khub  bhald  Ravilan. 

Jis  Dilli  Kot  banded  ne  ; 

Dilli  Kot  bandhd  ne  kaisd 
Jo  khutba  sachch  parhded  ne . 

J)iid  jo  maiddn  ditto  ne 

Chaddrar  ndm  dharaed  ne. 

Vhare  ndm  tc  vaddhe  aggo, 

Allah  Nabi  dchded  ne. 

Hakim  d,  hakdmat  kiti. 
hulk  sard  kankacd  ne. 

Chhatti  Paint \ te  Lundke 
Damra  ghar  dhoded  ne. 

Bannlii  hatth  Nakodar  Ujd 

Diniar  des  niwded  ne. 

Peihle  jd  Gagidne  hathi. 

Phir  Lahdur  ; pa-uhnchded  ne. 

Kharrald  nal  'pea  jdl  jhagrd , 

Takhto  Kliarral  hatued  ne. 

Modd  de  Chiniot  leone. 

Zor  changer d Idea  ne. 

Malik  1 lacche  Khan  kuitho  ne. 

Ragrd  rok  rullded  ne. 

Uidrpdr  hukm  Chaddrar  dd. 

Siald  di  kurid  beved  dal  chikded  ne. 

Ajjun}  Cha , Sultana  ydge 

Ddgar  rah  ghatded  ne. 

V if  jar,  Vise  ban  chdye 

Sir  chattr  Nabi  jhuldcd  ne. 

Hambi  nadi  Chitrdng  vasde, 

Bakhrd  purd  pded  ne. 

Japped  ne  bhi  ratbd  chokhd , 

Daftar  wale  karded  ne. 

Dinglidn  Bulghdn  Bilochdn. 

Mdr  Biloch  vanjdcd  ne. 

Chulhe  te  ral  vandi  de  saphard. 

Sdr  gardhi  khded  ne. 

Mirjd  Dhir  hoed  kurera  ; 

Baggd  shih  chirded  ne. 

Nithar , Kdlu,  Dallu,  Malld  mani  gawd  ; 
Janro  takht  machdea  ne  : 

Jithc  satt  shahid  akatthe  hoe , 

V the  duddh  piaed  ne. 

Is  kul  te  data  Kura, 

Gahna , Jani,  Wdehi , Ibrahim  Uaqqdni. 

Jas  Mir  Prdhim  gded  ne. 


Saith  the  Mirasi  Ibr&lum  to  the  generous, 
He  pronounces  as  follows  ; — 

1 Tun  war  then  became  strong. 

From  which  family  Tar&  was  born  ; 

R&ja  Ravilan  was  a fine  hero. 

Who  built  the  fort  of  Delhi ; 
lie  built  Delhi  Fort  so 
That  his  name  of  a certainty  was  sonnded 
in  the  Kbutba. 

Secondly,  when  he  had  cleared  a wido 
space  (empire), 

He  fixed  the  namo  of  Chaddrar. 

His  name  was  established  and  grew  from 
day  to  day. 

He  worshipped  God  and  his  Prophet. 

A ruler  came  and  ruled. 

The  whole  country  called  for  help. 

Tho  Chhattis-Paintxs  and  the  Luii  country, 
Carried  rupees  to  the  home  of  the  Chad- 
drars. 

With  only  half  a hand  the  Chaddrars  took 
Nakodar 

And  made  tho  Diuiar-des  do  obeisance. 
First  they  went  to  Gagiana  (in  the  Bar) 
and  settled, 

Then  they  reached  Lahore. 

When  they  quarrelled  with  the  Kharral9, 
They  stripped  the  Kharrals  of  their  throne. 
With  a push  of  the  shoalder  (i.e.,  with  a 
certaiu  amount  of  trouble)  they  took  Chiniot, 
They  used  more  force. 

They  killed  Malik  Macche  Khan. 

They  harried  and  destroyed  him. 

The  Chaddrars  were  rulers  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  (Chen£b), 

They  put  tho  Sials’  daughters  on  rafts  and 
dragged  them  away. 

They  cleared  a wido  road  of  ( i.e,,  dis- 
persed) 

Ajjun,  Cha  and  Sultan  the  rebels. 

When  Vijjar  and  Vise  (Chaddrars)  grow 
to  wisdom  t 

The  Prophet  held  his  canopy  over  them. 
Hambi  (a  Chaddrar)  lived  on  the  Chitrang 
nadi, 

And  divided  his  share  fully. 

The  Jappas'  line  was  also  good, 

And  separated  off  a share. 

They  met  the  Bulghan  Biloches. 

They  boat  and  defeated  tho  Biloches. 
They  fod  ia  common,  but  their  share  was 
divided. 

They  fought  to  their  hearts’  content. 
Mirza,  son  of  Dhir,  was  a stalwart  man  ♦ 
He  struck  tigers  (with  his  sword). 

I sing  of  Nithar,  Kalu,  Dallu  and  Mallu: 
They  also  held  power  : 

Where  seven  martyrs  were  together  (i.  e., 
among  enemies), 

There  they  gave  thorn  milk  to  drink 
(killed  them). 

Of  this  family  were  the  generous  Niir, 
Gahna,  Jani,  Waehu  and  Ibrahim  tho 
naqq&ni. 

I,  Ibrdhim,  bavo  sung  this  praise. 


1 60  Chhajju—Chhalapclar, 

The  Rdjoka  Chaddrars  once  got  hold  of  a Muglial  emperdr’s 
elephant  and  yoked  it  to  a well  at  a place  near  Khuri&nw&la,  still 
called  the  Hat  hi  Theh.  The  following  chap  on  the  subject  was  given 
by  the  Mir&si  faqir  at  Shaikh  S&bu  : — 


Malik  Dddu  l ah  chdi , 

Jndra  Raja  vis  de, 

Pass  baddal  kaled ! 

Rat  hi  led  ne  khans 
Mahdicat  ne  mdred. 

Jldthi  Akbar  Bad  shah  de, 

lithe  chare  dhdmni , Lahdur  kawand, 

Rdju  ke  Rdjoke, 

Sundh  vaddhke  khuhe  jutte  ddnd. 


Malik  Dadu  (aRajoke  Chief)  lifted  his  arm, 
Indra  Raja  became  envious. 

Rain,  O black  cloud  ! 

He  seized  the  elephant 
And  killed  the  mahaut. 

It  was  an  elephant  of  the  emperor  Aktar’s, 
Here  it  grazed  on  dhaman  grass,  in  Lahore 
on  sugar-cane. 

The  Ra  jokes,  descendants  of  Raju, 

Cut  off  its  trunk  and  yoked  it  to  the  well. 


Cehajju,  Chhajju-panthi. — A sect  which  exhibits  a curious  combination  of  the 
Hindu  and  Muhammadan  creeds  among  the  lower  orders.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Chhajju,  a hhagat  of  Lahore,  who  lived  about  the 
time  of  Aurangzeb.*  His  followers  burn  their  dead,  but  do  not  throw  the 
ashes  into  the  Ganges ; they  take  them  to  a place  called  Parnaji,  in  Bundel- 
khand,  where  they  bury  them.  They  believe  in  the  divine  mission  of  Mu- 
hammad, but  have  no  social  intercourse  with  the  Muhammadans.  One  of 
their  sacred  places  is  Malka  Hans,  in  the  Pakpattan  tahsil  of  Montgomery, 
where  their  mahant , Lachhman  Das,  lives,  and  their  sacred  book  is  kept 
in  a kind  of  temple.  It  is  called  the  KuL  Jama  Barup,  is  written  in 
BMsha,  and  its  doctrines  are  based  on  a mixture  of  Hinduism  and  the 
Quran.  They  also  have  adherents  at  Qabula  Tibbi  and  Harappa,  and 
are  said  to  be  strong  vegetarians  and  teetotallers. 

Chhajra.  A tribe  of  J&ts  who  claim  descent  from  the  royal  race  of  the 
Bbattis  of  Jaisalmer.  They  came  to  Multan  under  Rao  Kehar,  a chief- 
tain of  their  own,  and  settled  there.  Kehar  is  a name  of  note  in  Bhatti 
annals.  One  Kehar  was  contemporary  of  the  Khalifa-ul-Walid,  a.d. 
7i3.t  He  and  his  sons  advanced  the  Bhatti  kingdom  of  Jaisalmer. 
Another  Kehar  ruled  Jaisalmer  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  his  son 
conquered  all  the  Multdn  country  up  to  the  Indus.  The  Chhajr^s 
marry  their  daughters  to  their  own  tribesmen  only,  but  receive  the 
daughters  of  other  Jfit  tribes  in  marriage. 

Chhajra,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n  tahsil. 

Chhaju,  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Chha  Khaxg,  a caste  found  in  Spiti  (from  chha , f owner  3 and  hlidng } ( land  ’). 
But  according  to  Sir  James  Lyall  klidng  means  f house  3 or  ‘ household/ 
not  c land. 3 Zing  means  land  : cf.  Chdlizang. 

Ciieala,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Chhalapdaes.  A small  community  of  some  10  houses  in  Delhi,  who  say  that 
they  came  from  the  Mewat  in  Mughal  times  and  that  in  the  United 
Provinces  they  are  known  as  Muj&wars.J  Shaikhs  Mujawar  and 
Qalandar  were  their  ancestors,  and  so  the  latter’s  descendants  are 
called  Qalandars.  But  this  seems  to  be  an  absolute  fable.  That  they 
came  from  the  Mewat  may  be  conceded,  but,  in  spite  of  wbat  they 

* Chhajju’s  chaubdi'a  is  a conspicuous  edifice  near  the  Divinity  Schcol  at  Lahore.  The 
local  histories  describe  him  as  an  Aroya  who  worked  miracles  in  that  city,  but  not  as 
having  founded  a sect.  Chhajju-panthi  would  appear  to  be  a local  term  for  the  more 
general  term  ‘ParnAmi’  (q.v.). 

| Walfd  was  Khalifa  from  705 — 15  A.  d.  : Elliot’s  ZJisf.  of  India , I,  p.428. 
f Ar.  lit.1  a neighbour,’  The  word  is  used  in  India  to  denote  an  attendar  t at  aehrhie, 


7 6.  TheChajju-panthis. — A curious  combination  of  the  two  creeds  among 
■panthf  . . 124  the  lower  orders  is  found  in  the  sect  known  as  Chajju-panthf 

• I>2'32  or  Parnamf.  They  are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Chajju 
jat,  a resident  of  Lahore,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Aurangzeb.*  His 
■vers  burn  their  dead,  but  do  not  throw  the  ashes  into  the  Ganges ; they  take 
to  a place  called  Parnajf,  in  Bandelkand,  where  they  bury  them.  They 
ve  in  the  divine  mission  of  Mahomed,  but  have  no  social  intercourse  with 
vlahomedans.  One  of  their  sacred  places  is  Malik  Hans,  in  the  Pakpattan 
1 of  the  Montgomery  district,  where  their  sacred  book  is  kept  in  a kind  of 
le.  This  book  is  called  “ Kul  Jama  Barup”  ; it  is  written  in  Bhasha,  and 
octrines  are  based  on  a mixture  of  Hinduism  and  the  Quran. 
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say,  it  is  probable  that  they  aro  Hindu  convorts  to  Islfiw,  and  that  in 
their  former  faith  they  wore  temple  musicians  or  wandering  minstrels. 
On  the  conversion  of  the  Mewdt  their  deities  were  overthrown,  but  the 
spirit  of  idolatory  which  remained,  and  is  not  yet  quite  extinct,  set  up 
Muhammadan  pirs  in  their  stead,  and  they  found  employment  in  dedi- 
cating themselves  to  these  saints.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
were  ever  really  attached  to  the  shrines  of  the  saints  to  whom  they 
aro  dedicated,  viz,,  Khw&ja  Moln-ud-Din  of  Ajmer,  Badi-ud-Dfn 
or  Madar  Sahib,*  or  Saiyid  Sdldr  Masaud  Gliazi,  known  as  tho 
'Billd,  Miyan.5  The  Mu  j a wars  belonging  to  these  shrines  aro  of 
authenticated  descent  and  certainly  of  higher  status  than  the 
Chhalapdars,  who  derive  their  name  from  chhalap , the  musical 
instrument  which  they  carry  and  which  is  in  itself  a sign  of  low 
social  status.  That  they-  call  themselves  Mujdwars  may  be  taken 
as  a mere  attempt  to  claim  a higher  origin,  though  they  certainly 
take  upon  themselves  certain  duties  connected  with  tho  anniversaries 
of  their  saints,  especially  at  Delhi,  where  they  are  to  bo  seen 
wandering  from  house  to  house  as  harbingers  of  tho  approaching 
ceremonies,  and  singing  songs  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  chhalap 
in  praise  of  their  saints.  The  anniversary  of  the  first-named  saint, 
who  is  the  most  reverenced  of  them  all,  is  held  at  Ajmer  from 
tho  1st  to  the  6th  of  Rajab,  when  thousands  from  all  parts  of  India 
gather  at  Ajmer.  When  there  were  no  railways,  people  used  to  start 
on  this  journey  weeks  and  even  months  beforehand,  so  that  tho 
month  preceding  Rajab  actually  came  to  be  called  1 the  month  of 
Khwftja  Moin-ud-Din.5  On  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  of  this  month 
large  numbers  from  the  Mcwat,  and  the  countryside  generally,  assemble 
at  the  Qutb,  1 1 miles  from  Delhi  (which,  as  the  name  signifies,  is  tho 
shrine  of  Klnvaja  Qutb-ud-Din,  the  chief  disciple  of  tho  Ajmeri 
Kliw&ja)  for  three  days,  which  are  observed  as  great  holidays.  On  tho 
16th  this  great  concourse  forms  a huge  caravan  which  sets  out  on  its 
way  to  Ajmer.  Even  now  tho  journey  is  mostly  performed  on  foot, 
though  bullock  carts  are  also  employed,  chiefly  for  tho  women.  Tho 
sight  is  picturesque  and  interesting,  young  and  old  being  dressed  in 
thoir  best  attire ; trains  of  chhakras  (country  carts)  which  carry  tho 
thousands  of  women  and  children,  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of 
drums,  flutes  and  all  kinds  of  instruments.  A conspicuous  feature  oE 
the  procession  is  the  red  and  green  banners  and  flags,  called  chharidn 
(lit.  ‘ sticks5),  to  which  the  three  days5  gathering  at  the  Qutb  owes  its 
name  of  the  chharion  kd  mela  or  'fair  of  tho  flags5,  which  are 
more  precisely  called  Klnvaja  j(  ki  chhariiin.  In  the  preparation  and 
erection  of  these  .flags  and  in  the  ceremonies  connected  with  them 
the  Chhalupdars  arc  the  principal  actors.  Tho  flags  look  like  so  many 


* On  the  first  day  of  Jamadf-ulawal,  also  called  tho  month  of  Madar,  when  tho  banners 
or  chharians  of  Mad4r  were  erected  under  tho  walls  of  Delhi  the  Chhalapdars,  accom- 
panied by  a band  of  drummers,  used  to  appear  with  Madar’s  banner  before  the  emperor 
in  his  court  of  private  audience,  and  on  t Infir  arrival  he  came  out  of  tho  palace  and  his 
attendants  used  to  give  them  trays  of  malidah , tho  Chhalapdars  in  roturn  placing  a baddi 
or  garland  on  tho  emperor’s  body  in  memory  of  the  Saint  Madar,  Prayers  wero  then 
offered  in  the  name  of  the  saint  and  the  malidah  was  doled  out  to  all  present.  After  this 
the  king  gave  the  Chhalapdars  a standard  from  tho  top  of  which  hung  a cloth  called 
pharaira,  embroidered  with  gold  (called  task  or  tamami , etc.)  to  the  loose  ends  of  which 
were  attached  silver  cups  or  katoras.  This  standard  was  given  to  the  Chhalapdars  in  older 
that  it  might  be  presented  at  the  cod  vent  of  Madar  Sahib  in  the  king’s  behalf. 
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standards,  distinguishing  the  various  bands  and  contingents  which  form 
the  great  Khwaja's  camp  or  lashkar.  They  are  gaudily  draped,  have 
guildcd  tops,  and  are  garlanded  with  flowers,  which  have  peculiar 
names.  The  cloth,  and  even  fragments  of  it,  after  having  been  once 
twisted  round  the  stick  are  considered  to  be  not  only  sacred,  but 
possessed  of  healing  virtues,  and  are  eagerly  sought  after,  especially 
by  mothers  who  cause  them  to  be  worn  by  their  children,  if  sick  or 
otherwise  in  danger,  in  order  to  get  them  cured.  They  collect  women 
of  their  kith  and  kin,  form  a proeeBsion  headed  by  the  men  beating 
drums,  and  follow  them  singing  the  Khwaja's  praises,  till  they  reach 
one  of  these  flags,  to  which  they  make  offerings  of  sweetmeats,  pice 
and  cowries  and  sometimes  even  rupees,  the  whole  being  the  per- 
quisite of  the  Chhalapdars,  who  are  in  proprietary  charge  of  the  sticks. 
A portion  of  the  sweetmeat,  after  it  has  been  offered,  is  returned  to 
those  who  bring  it  and  also  distributed  among  any  others  present. 
Sometimes  this  ceremony  is  performed  at  the  house  of  the  child's 
parents,  in  which  case  the  Chhalapddr  takes  his  stick  or  flag  there  and 
bhe  rite  is  gone  through  midst  the  singing  of  the  child's  relatives  and 
with  great  festivities.  In  some  cases  the  ceremony  of  putting  on  the 
garlands  and  draping  a child  in  the  cloth  of  a flag  is  repeated  yearly 
during  its  minority,  or  until  the  term  of  years,  for  which  its  parents  had 
vowed  to  perform  it,  has  expired. 

For  three  days  the  scene  at  Qutb  is  most  noisy  and  the  din  of  the  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  of  innumerable  processions  passing  through 
the  streets  and  crossing  each  other  is  enhanced  by  the  noise  and  rowdy- 
ism of  the  jumping  Darweshes  called  Qalandars.  In  front  of  every 
shop  and  place  where  a rustic  family  is  staying  during  the  fair,  as  well 
as  around  every  stick  or  flag  erected  by  Chhalapdars,  groups  of  these 
Qalandars  may  be  seen  marking  time  with  their  feet  which  movement 
by  degrees  rises  into  high  jumps.  Their  chorus,*  while  they  are  thus 
jumping,  is— 

Mast  Qalandar  ! Allah  hi  degd  ! ! 

Tambe  led  paisa  ! Allah  hi  degd  ! ! 

Dudh  malidah  ! Allah  hi  degd  ! ! 

Dham  Qalandar  ! Dudh  malidah  ! ! Allah  hi  degd  ! ! ! 
and  so  on. 

,f  0 Darwesh  free  and  drunk!  God  will  give  it!  Copper  coin  ! God 
will  give  it ! Milk  and  malidah  \ God  will  give  it ! Jump  Qalandar! 
God  will  give  milk  and  malidah  ! (lit.,  a sweet  dish)." 

This  is  repeated  again  and  again  until  the  shopkeeper  or  the  person 
or  family  addressed,  gives  them  something  in  cash  or  kind  taking 
which  they  move  on  to  jump  before  others. 

In  all  the  songs  sung  by  the  Chhalapdiirs,  and  others  generally,  on  this 
occasion  the  Khwaja's  praises  are  the  principal  theme.  The  following 
which  forms  the  burden  of  a popular  song  is  given  here  as  a speci- 
men : — 

Mere  dil  darydo  Khwdja  ! Tere  jlialare  pe  lagi  hai  bhir . “My  bounti- 
ful river-like  Khwaja  ! Look  what  a concourse  of  people  (with  eager 
prayers)  has  assembled  at  thy  jhalara”  f 

* Sung  in  a loud  and  emphatic  voice. 

| Jhalara  is  a large  spring  at  the  shrine  of  the  Khwaja  at  Ajmer. 
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The  second  fair  of  flags  is  held  in  honour  of  Maddr  Sahib  below  the 
walls  of  the  fort  or  red  palaeo  of  Shah  Jalum  in  Delhi.  It  is  similar  to 
the  one  described  above,  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  less  attended 
and  the  flags  are  taken  to  the  tomb  of  the  saint  at  Makkinpur.  One  of 
the  sougs  (or  solxlas  as  they  arc  called)  sung  by  the  Ohhalapdars  which 
refers  to  Madar  Sahib  is: — Lei  to  ehaloji  bdlama  Makkinpur  ? In  this 
song  a newly  married  girl  implores  her  husband  to  take  her  with  him  to 
Makkinpur.  These  lairs  are  especially  popular  among  the  women. 

The  third  fair  is  held  in  honour  of  ‘ Bala  Miydn ' Saiyid  Sdldr  Masaud 
Gh&zi,  who  is  said  to  have  lost  his  life  in  one  of  the  early  wars  of  the 
Musahndns  with  the  idolatrous  Hindus.  IIo  was  young  and  about  to 
bo  married,  but  fought  bravely  and  died  in  the  hour  of  victory.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  second  fair,  the  chharidn  arc  erected  under 
the  walls  of  the  Del  hi  Fort.  One  of  the  songs  sung  in  praise  of  Saiyid 
Sdldr  runs: — Mere!  nit  banra  Sctldr  bald!  Bald  merdjago  nd  : “ My 

bridegroom  ever  young,  the  young  Salar,  why  does  he  not  awake  ? " 

The  Chhalapddrs  say  they  have  no  chandhri,  but  a panchayat  system 
is  in  vogue  among  them.  A transgressor  is  punished  with  a fine  of  10  or 
12  annas  with  which  sweetmeats  are  purchased  and  distributed  among 
the  panchs.  In  extreme  cases  he  is  punished  by  temporary  excom- 
munication. Marriages  are  confined  to  the  community.  The  nikdh  is 
in  vogue,  but  the  bride's  dower  does  not  exceed  the  legal  minimum 
under  Muhammadan  Law.  The  ceremonies  connected  with  birth 
and  marriage,  such  as  sachaq,  chauthi , etc.,  and  those  observed  till  40 
days  after  death  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  Delhi  Muham- 
madans, Widow  remarriage  is  not  unlawful,  and  a deceased  brother's 
widow  may  be  taken  in  marriage.  Some  of  the  Chhalapddrs'  songs  are 

(1)  Sung  on  tho  bridegroom’s  side: — Apne  Harydle  lane  pe  main 

chnnchun  ivarun  gi  lcalydn ! Merdjiice  bana!  Apne  Harydle  bane  pe 
main,  etc . “ I will  pick  the  choicest  flowers  and  shower  them  upon  my 

dear  bridegroom,  the  beloved  of  God  ! May  lie  live  long." 

(2)  Sung  on  the  bride's  side  : — Mcri  acclichi  bano  solidg  banri  ! “ My 
good,  and  of  her  husband  most  beloved,  bride  ! 

(3)  Sung  at  a birth: — Aye  Idl  re  tere  hath  men  jhnnjhuna . <(  0 my 

pretty  little  baby,  with  a rattle  [jhnnjhuna)  in  thy  hand." 

One  of  the  ceremonies  observed  prior  to  birth  is  held  when  the 
woman  has  been  enceinte  for  7 months.  It  is  called  sath  wdnsd  or  f the 
custom  of  the  7th  month.' 

The  Ohhalapdars  say  that  they  also  sing  the  praises  of  Saiyid  Ahmad, 
snrnamed  Kabfr. 

Chttaligar,  a syn.  for  Bazigar,  used  in  Sidlkot. 

Citiiamia,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Chitana,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar  and  Multdn, 

Chhanr,  a Jiit  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Chhaner,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar, 


] 64  Chhangar—Chhcizang. 

Cfiiiangar,  M.  s=  Changar,  q.  v, 

Chhant,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpnr. 

Citttapera,  a synonym,  rarely  used,  for  Clih&pegar  or  Chliimba,  q . v . 
CnrrATHA,  Chhatta,  see  Cliatlia. 

Ciiiiatta,  a tribe  of  Muhammadans  found  in  Montgomery  and,  as  Jd£s 
(agricultural),  in  Amritsar.  Probably  identical  with  the  Chatta. 

Chhazang. — A term  confined  in  the  Punjdb  to  the  Buddhists  of  Spiti,  among 
whom  caste  was  said  to  be  unknown.  It  includes  all  the  land-owning 
classes  of  Spiti,  where  everybody  except  Hesis  and  Loh&rs  owns  land. 
The  Chhdzang  are  by  nationality  Tibetan,  or  as  they  call  them- 
selves, Bhoti,  and  Ch&hzang  means  the  land-holding  class,  and  the  people 
towards  Tibet,  Laddkh,  and  Zansk&r  are  known  as  Chh&zang.  It 
appears  to  be  used  in  a very  wide  sense  to  mean  all  who  speak  Bhoti, 
just  as  Monpa  means  f the  peoplo  that  do  not  know/  that  is,  the 
Hindus. 

Mr,  A.  II.  Diack,  a high  authority  on  Spiti  thus  described  the 
tribal  system  in  that  country,  where  four  grades  of  society  are  re- 
cognised : — 

“ (i).  Jo  or  Tso:*—1 This  is  a title  enjoyed  for  his  lifetime  by  one  who 
marries  the  daughter  of  any  high-class  family,  such  as  that 
of  the  Nono  of  Spiti  or  the  Thakur  of  Lahul,  or  any  family 
of  equal  importance  in  Laddkh  or  Tibet. 

(ii) .  Lonpo. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  class  not  so  high  as  the  Jo 

or  as  low  as  the  Chha-zang.  Lonpo  means  * minister  ’ and 
is  an  hereditary  title  and  office.  Lohrag  and  Da-tong-kar- 
po  (Dhongruk&ru)  are  said  to  be  synonyms  for  Lonpa. 

(iii) .  Chha-zang, — The  word  means  ‘ middle-class/ f [‘good 

position  ’]  as  opposed  on  the  one  hand  to  f Tarap/  or  high- 
class,  such  as  members  of  the  family  of  the  Nono  of  Spiti, 
and  on  the  other  to  ‘ Marap/  or  ‘low  class/  which  includes 
the  blacksmiths,  Hesis,  etc. 

(iv) .  Lohon . — The  word  means  ‘ teacher/  and  is  probably  the  des- 

cription given  of  himself  by  some  wandering  Tibetan 
pilgrim.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
‘caste3  of  Tibetan  pilgrims  at  the  census  of  1891.  They 
treated  the  question  as  a joke,  and  returned  themselves 
as  “ stones/3  or  articles  of  wearing  apparel, { and  the  like. 

Tribal  distinctions  are  recognized  in  Spiti,  the  chief  being  the 
following  : — (l)Nandu,  (2)  Gyazhingpa,  (3)  Khyungpo,  (4)  Lon-ehhenpo, 

* See  under  Nono  for  the  precise  meaning  of  this  term.  Mr.  Diack  also  added  that  the 
same  name  is  borne  by  the  lady  whose  marriage  has  invested  her  husband  with  the  title, 
but  the  feminine  form  is  generally  jo-jo.  The  chil  Iren  of  the  union  do  not  enjoy  the  title. 
Jo  and  Tso  (Cho)  are  synonyms.  This  however  is  contradicted  by  later  information  from 
Spiti,  (See  under  Jo.) 

f Mr.  Diack  refers  to  the  Census  Report  of  1881,  § 5G2,  and  apparently  accepts  the 
derivation  (given  therein)  fr.  zang  ‘land/  chdh  ‘owner.’  But  ‘land’  = zhing,  and 
‘ owner  ’ is  dagpo  in  Spiti,  and  the  derivation  appears  to  be  untenable. 

J Using  family  names,  probably. 
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(5)  Hesir,  and  (G)  Nyekpa  * Marriage  is  forbidden  within  the  clan  but 
ono  dan  intermarries  freely  with  another.  A woman  on  marrying  is 
considered  to  belong  toiler  husband's  clan  and  the  children  of ‘both 
sexes  are  of  the  clau  of  the  father.  Tlio  tribes  {ru’vccij  arc  not 
local ; members  of  each  may  be  found  in  any  village.  The  members 
phaibat,  of  the  clan,  wherever  they  may  live,  inherit  in  preference 
to  the  people  of  tho  village,  in  default  of  natural  heirs.  The  Lon- 
ehhen-pas  and  the  Gyazhingpns  are  considered  somewhat  superior 
to  the  others,  but  my  informant,  a Spiti  man,  says  that  in  his  country, 
as  elsewhere,  wealth  is  the  real  criterion  of  respectability  ” Moro  up 
to  dato  information  shows  that  Mr.  Diack  using  (no  doubt)  a Ldhula 
interpreter  has  confused  Lfihula  and  Spiti  nomenclature : the  true 


class  distinctions  aro  these — 

Ladakh. 

Ldhul, 

Spiti. 

I.— Royal  or  noble  ... 

...  r(gyalrigs) 

...  Jorigs  ... 

Nono. 

II. — Upper  official  class 

...  rjerigs 

...  Lonrigs  or  Lon- 
chbonpo. 

Lonpo. 

III. — Farmers  or  yoomon 

...  h(mangrigs) 

..  h(mangrigs) 

Chh&zang. 

All  these  threo  classes  are  Nangpa  or  Chajang,  f insiders.'  All 
below  them  are  styled  Pipas  in  Spiti,  Chipas  in  Lahnl,  or  Tolbeyrms 
in  Ladakh. 


Mr.  Francke  describes  the  Spiti  people  as  divided  into  three  main 
classes  : Nono,  Chajang  and  PirA.  The  older  accounts  averred  that 
only  in  the  lower  parts  of  Spiti  must  menials  provide  their  own  stems 
for  tho  common  huqa , which  in  the  upper  part  was  us^d  by  all  without 
distinction  of  rank.  This  is  now  indignantly  denied,  and,  it  is  said 
a nangpa  or  commoner  will  carefully  remove  the  stem  from  a nono’s 
(noble's)  pipe  and  ‘ start'  it  with  his  month.  As  a fact  any  one,  bxcept 
a pipay  may  use  an  ordinary  man's  pipe,  and  the  nonos  admit  that  if  tho 
stem  were  used  by  an  inferior  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  wash  it. 
The  tendency  is,  however,  for  etiquette  to  become  stricter.  Just  as 
tho  Lahulas  have  advanced  an  utterly  unfounded  claim  to  bo  ICanets 
hy  caste,  so  the  people  of  Spiti,  in  the  presence  of  Hindus  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  caste  rules,  pretend  to  caste  distinctions  of 
their  own. 

As  to  the  clan  system,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  thing  most 
necessary  to  ensure  in  the  Buddhist  world  is  that  when  a man  dies 
there  shall  be  somo  one  ready  to  prepare  his  body  lor  burial.  Persons 
reciprocally  bound  to  perform  tho  last  offices  for  each  other  are  called 
phuspnn  (father-brotherhoods),  as  well  as  phaibat , as  they  are  in 
theory  of  tho  same  ru'zva, t as  it  is  called  in  Spiti.  From  this  origin 
have  sprung  the  clans  which  are  found  in  every  grade  of  society. 
Such  are  tho  Stond-karpo,  the  Rumpu,  the  (b)Lonchhenpa  or  ‘ oreat 
ministers,'  the  Khyung-buba,  the  (r)Gyan sheba  and  the  Dreba  all 
found  at  Dhankar.  Even  the  pipa  class  has  clans.  In  marriage  the 


* For  an  explanation  of  these  Tibetan  clan  names  see  Tibetan. 

1*  The  word  means  ‘ bone  ’ and  is  pronounced  ruspa  in  Ladakh. 
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Chhatar~*Chhmbd. 


'bone;  must  be  avoided,  just  as  in  Kullu  and  the  Simla  Hills  the 
hadcU  Ted  ndtha  is  the  exogainous  limit.  It  almost  goes  without  saying 
that  the  c bone  brethren  * or  phaibat  inherit  in  preference  to  any  one 
outside  the  clan. 

Chitatar,  a tribe  of  Muhammadan  Jilts  found  in  Gujrafc.  Its  eponym  came 
from  Uch,  but  his  real  name  is  unknown.  As  a child  he  visited  his 
maternal  grandfather's  houso  and  was  weighed  against  slices  (chhatar) 
whence  his  nickname. 

CnnECiinAE,  an  Ariiin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

CnnELAR.  A small  clan  of  Jdts  whose  principal  settlement  is  Chhelar  in 
the  Ndrnaul  talisil  of  Nabha.  They  revere  Bhagwan  D&s,  a Hindu 
saint  of  Mukla  in  that  State,  and  shave  their  children  at  his  shrine. 
They  avoid  tobacco. 

Chiiibbae,  (1)  a section  of  the  Muhi&l  Brahmans  ; (2)  a sept  of  Kanets,  who 
give  their  name  to  the  Chhibrot  pargana  of  Keonthal,  to  which  State 
they  migrated  from  Chittor  in  R£jput&na  with  its  founders.  Cf.  Balbir. 

CrrniBi,  Chhibu,  syns.  of  ClihimM. 

Chhimba.  The  Chhiinbd,  Chhipf  or  Chhimpi,  called  Paungar  or  Charhoa  in 
Dera  Gh&zi  Kh£n,  is  by  occupation  a stamper  or  dyer,  but  he  also  turns 
his  hand  to  tailoring  or  washing.  Hence  the  caste  includes  the  Darzis 
or  tailors,  the  Lildris  or  dyers,  and  the  Dhobis  : * also  the  Chh&pdgar.f 
By  religion  the  Clihimb&s  are  mainly  Hindus  and  Muhammadans. 

The  Chhimba  is  properly  a calico-printer,  and  stamps  coloured 
patterns  on  the  cotton  fabrics  of  the  country,  and  he  is  said  occasionally 
to  stamp  similar  patterns  on  paper,  but  he  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  Dhobi.  Besides  printing  in  colour,  lie  dyes  in  madder,  but  as 
a'rule,  in  no  other  colour.  He  is  purely  an  artisan,  never  being  a 
village  menial  except  when  a washerman.  In  some  places,  though 
not  in  all,  Chhdpegar  is  used  to  distinguish  those  who  ornament  calico 
with  patterns  in  tinsel  and  foil  only. 

The  Hindu  Chhimbds  are  divided  into  two  sub-castes,  which  may  not 
intermarry,  but  may  eat  and  smoke  together. { These  are  the  Tank 
and  Rhilla.  And  in  Pati&la  the  Hindu  Dhobis  are  said  to  form  a third 
sub-caste.§ 

The  following  legend  explains  the  origin  of  the  two  former  sub-castes 
At  Pindlapur  in  the  Deccan  lived  one  Bamdeo,  who  one  night  enter- 
tained Krishna  and  Udhoji,  but,  as  the  latter  was  a leper,  the  villagers 
ejected  them.  They  were  in  mayccvi  form,  and  at  midnight  both  of  them 
vanished,  leaving  B&mdeo  and  his  wife  asleep.  Udhoji  hid  in  a shell 
(sipi),  and  when  Bdmdeo  went  to  wash  clothes  he  found  the  shell  and 
placed  it  in  the  sun.  It  produced  the  child  N&mdeo  who  was  fostered 


* Shahpur. 
t See  below. 

1 1n  Patiala  the  Ilinclu  Dhobi  gots  are  not  separately  given,  find  it  is  said  that  the  Tank 
print  cloth,  while  the  Rhillas  are  tailors  and  the  dhobis  washermen. 

§Bnt  in  Maler  Kotla  the  Tank  claim  to  be  of  higher  status  than  the  Rhilla,  and  do 
not  even  eat  or  smoke  with  them. 
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The  Chhimba  gots. 

by  Bftmdeo's  wife.  Namdoo  taught  his  son  Tank,  and  Rhilla,  his 
daughter's  son,  tho  arts  of  dyeing,  printing  and  washing  clothes.* * * § 

Territorially  the  Hindu  Chhimbas  have  various  divisions,  e.g .,  in  Sialkot 
they  are  divided  into  the  Lahori  and  Dogra  sub-castes,  which  are 
said  not  to  intermarry  and  which  have  separate  gots.’f  in  Amritsar  too 
is  found  a Lahori  group,  which  is  also  called  Chhapagar  or  Nawandhi.J 
It  is  looked  down  upon  by  the  other  Chhimbas,  who  avoid  all  social 
relations  with  its  members,  because  at  weddings,  it  is  said,  they  make  a 
cow's  imago  of  flour  and  shoot  arrows  at  it. 

Tho  Lahori  gots  arc  : — 


1.  Pharwaiu. 

| 

3.  Takhtar. 

2.  Bagri: 

1 

4.  Dud. 

The  Dogra  gots  aro 

: — 

1. 

Karaku. 

5. 

Rihania. 

9. 

Clicbho. 

2. 

Panotra. 

G. 

Pabe. 

10. 

Bhumral. 

3. 

Dowathia. 

7. 

Saragra. 

11. 

Tanotra. 

4. 

Andh. 

8. 

Bagri. 

The  Hindu  Chhimbds  have  few  or  no  special  observances  at  births,  etc. 
In  or  near  Delhi  after  childbirth,  if  the  child  be  a son,  the  mother  wor- 
ships at  a well  to  which  she  is  taken  J 5 days  after  her  confinement,  accom- 
panied by  the  women  of  her  quarter  of  the  city  who  sing  songs  as  they 
go.  Tho  mother  docs  obeisance  to  tho  well,  and  throws  some  sweet  stuff 
and  rice  into  it. 

Hindu  Chhimbas  never  grind  turmeric,  except  at  a wedding.  They 
will  not  make  harts , and  their  women  avoid  wearing  kanch  bracelets 
and  the  use  of  henna. 

Tho  Hindu  Chhimbds§  observe  the  ordinary  Hindu  rites,  but  Namdeo, 
the  famous  bhagat)  is  their  patron  saint,  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
he  was  himself  by  casto  a Chhimba.  Accordingly  they  pay  yearly 
visits  to  his  dera  at  GhamiXn  near  Amritsar,  and  offer  him  a rupee  and 
ndrial  at  weddings.  Sikh  Chhimbas  appear  to  favour  the  tenets  of 
Guru  Rfirn  Rai. 

The  Muhammadan  Chhnnbtis  have  several  territorial  divisions,  e . g.y 
in  Patiala ||  there  are  three,  the  Sirhindls  (endogamous),  the  Doswdls 
and  Multibus, K who  intermarry,  as  is  also  tho  case  in  Jind.  In  Gurgiton 
the  Desi  Chhimbas  are  said  to  be  converts  from  tho  Tank  and  Rhilla 


* But  in  the  Malcr  Kolia  version  it  is  said  that  originally  tho  Chhimbas  were  a 
homogeneous  casto,  uutil  Naindah  (-dco)  Chhimba  took  unto  himself  two  wives,  one  a 
Chhimba  woman,  the  other  of  another  caste.  From  the  former  sprang  the  Tank,  from  the 
latter  the  Bhilla.  llenco  tho  Tank  assert  their  own  superiority  as  they  arc  pure 
Chhimbas,  while  the  Uhilla  aro  not. 

f But  the  Bagri  is  found  in  both  groups. 

X Nawandhi  = of  low  degree. 

§ In  Gurgaon  Hindu  Chhimbas,  who  arc  very  superstitions,  worship  a Muhammadan's 
grave,  real  or  supposed,  calling  it  a Sayyid’s  grave,  offering  a cock  in  the  Sayyicfs  uamo 
or  a dish  of  boiled  rico  at  his  gravo,  lest  their  domestic  peace  be  disturbed. 

||  In  this  State  tho  Muhammadan  Dhobis  are  said  to  have  (ivo  sub-castes -’Lahori, 
Sirhindi,  Multani,  Purbia  and  Doswal.  Of  theeo  tho  two  latter  only  aro  found  in  tho  State. 
They  do  not  intermarry.  The  Deswal  sections  are  : — Gor£ya,  Chauban  and  Kauakw^l — all 
Kajput  clans. 

If  For  some  of  their  sections  see  the  Appendix. 
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sub-castes,  whilo  the  Mult&ms  are  of  tho  Inroi  clan  which  dwelt  in  the 
Indus  valley  and  took  to  printing  calico. 

In  Leia  the  saint  of  the  Chhimbas  is  All,  the  dyer,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a pupil  of  .Luqmitn  and  to  have  invented  washing  and  dyeing. 
Before  beginning  work  they  iuvokc  him  saying: — Fir  ustdd  Luqman 
hakim , lizkmat  dd  bddshdh,  AU  rangrez , chart  rahe  deg  ; i . e.,  c Luqm&n 
tho  physician  is  the  priest  and  teacher,  the  king  of  craft,  and  Ali  is 
tlio  dyor.  May  his  bounty  endure  for  ever/ 

Most  Muhammadan  Chhimbas  are  Sunnis,  but  in  Karor  some  few  are 
Shias. 

The  Muhammadan  Chhimbas  have  a loose  system  of  panchayats , and 
in  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  elders  or  mahtars  are  elected  by  the  caste. 

The  women  of  the  Muhammadan  Chhimbas  and  Dhobis  wear  no 
lanng  (nose-ring),  no  ivory  or  glass  bangles,  or  blue  clothing.  The 
Muhammadan  Chin  mbits  will  not  make  acharn  or  baria  ? and  avoid 
building  a double  hearth. 

Chhina,  ail  agricultural  clan  found  in  Sh&hpur:  also  classed  as  Jat,  (agricul- 
tural) in  Amritsar.  The  Chhina  are  undoubtedly  distinct  from  the  Chima 
Jats  of  SidJkot  and  Gujranwala,  though  the  two  tribes  are  frequently  con- 
fused. That  there  are  Chhina  in  Si&lkot  appears  from  the  fact  that  the 
town  of  Jiimki  in  that  District  was  founded  by  a Chhina  Jtit  who  came,, 
from  Sindh  and  retained  the  title  of  Jam,  the  Sindhi  equivalent  for 
Chaudhri.  Yet  if  the  Chhina  spread  up  the  Chenab  into  Sialkot  and  the 
neighbouring  Districts  in  large  numbers,  it  is  curious  that  they  should 
not  be  found  in  the  intermediate  Districts  through  which  they  must  have 
passed.  The  Chhina  are  also  found  in  Mianwali  and  in  Bahawalpur 
State.  In  the  latter  they  are  mainly  confined  to  the  MinehindMd 
kdrddriy  opposite  Pakpattan,  and  there  have  three  septs,  T&reka 
Mahramka  and  Azamka,  which  own  land.  Other  septs  are  tenants. 
Their  genealogy  gives  them  a common  origin  with  the  Wattus 

Uchchir. 


Jay-Pal.  Raj*  Pal. 

I I 

Chhina.  Wattu. 

Phern,  18th  in  descent  from  Chhina  was  converted  to  Islam  by  B&vva 
Farid-ud-Din  of  Pakpattan.  The  Clihinas  are  courageous  and  hard- 
working, but  they  are  also  professional  thieves,  though  they  will  not 
steal  from  Sayyids,  faqirs  or  mirdsis,  dreading  the  abuse  of  the  latter. 
Though  a small  tribe  in  comparison  with  the  Wattus  they  will  not  allow 
the  latter  to  get  the  upper  hand,  and  if  they  steal  one  buffalo  from  the 
Chhinas,  the  latter  endeavour  to  retaliate  by  stealing  five  from  the  Wattus. 

Chhinba,  fern,  -an  see  Chhimba,  P.  Dicty.,  p.  225. 

Chholiana,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Chhon,  Chhoni,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Chho$i,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Cehul,  or  Jhul  : a synonym  for  Mall&h,  used  in  Hoshiarpur. 
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The  Chilli  feudal  system . 

Chibh. — A Rfijput  tribe  confined,  in  the  Punjab,  to  tho  northern  portion 
of  Gujr&t  under  the  Jammu  Ililla,  but.  also  found  iu  tho  hills  above 
that  tract  which  belong  to  tho  Kashmir  State.  It  gave  its  name  to 
the  Chibhri.1,  tho  hill  country  of  Kashmir  on  tho  left  bank  of  the 
Jlielum  river  along  the  Ilazara  border,  though  it  appears  to  no 
longer  occupy  those  hills.  The  Chibh  claim  to  bo  an  offshoot, 
at  least  in  the  femalo  lino,  of  the  Katoch  of  Ivangra,  aud  their  eponym 
Chibh  Chand  is  said  to  have  left  Ivangra  14  centuries  ago*  and  settled 
at  Maghlora  near  Bhimbar  in  the  Jammu  Hills,  receiving  from  Rfija 
Sripat  of  Bhimbar  his  daughter’s  hand,  with  part  of  his  country  as  her 
dowor.t 

Tho  first  of  the  tribe  to  become  a Muhammadan  was  one  Sur 
Sadi,  who  died  a violent  death  in  Aurangzeb’s  reign.  He  is 
still  venerated  as  a martyr,  and  the  Muhammadan  Chibh  offer 
the  scalp  locks  of  their  male  children  at  his  tomb,  till  which  ceremony 
tho  child  is  not  considered  a true  Chibh,  nor  is  his  mother  allowed 
to  eat  meat. 

Tho  Chibhs  had  at  one  time  or  another  a very  curious  and  interest- 
ing feudal  organisation,  survivals  of  which  are  still  traceable  in  its 
social  gradations.  Succession  to  the  throne  of  the  Bhimbar  kingdom 
was  governed  by  the  rule  of  primogeniture,  but  younger  sons  had  a 
right  to  a share  and  so  it  would  seem  that  the  raj  was  divided  into  four 
mandis — Maillot,  Bundala,  Kahawalntn  and  Rajal,  and  each  of  these 
great  fiefs  was  held  by  a“  prince  of  tho  blood/’  the  eldest  son  being 
RajfL  of  Rhimbar,  Hence  the  raj  always  remained  in  the  family  of  tho 
Ghaniy&l  Chibhs,  descendants  of  Ghani  Kh&n,  grandson  of  Sliridi  Ivhdn, 
the  ancestor  of  all  the  Muhammadan  Chibhs,  who  is  identified  with  tho 
martyr  Sur  Sadi. 

Tho  raj  also  contained  four  strongholds,  garlis , viz.,  Dewa,  But&ht, 
Ambariill  and  Kadhiila.  These  garlis  were  distinct  from  tho  mandis 
and  were  in  charge  of  the  Ghaghidl,  descendants  of  Gham  Kh&n’s 
cousin.  Their  precise  relation  to  the  mandis  is  by  no  means  clear, 
but  both  garlis  and  mandis  owed  allegiance  to  the  Raja  ; though  their 
holders  collected  their  own  revenue  and  were  independent  in  the 
management  of  their  estates.  But  whatever  the  precise  nature  of 
tho  mandis  and  garlis  may  have  been,  there  were  also  minor  fiefs, 
which  were  bestowed  on  younger  sons  : these  were  84  in  number,  at 
least  in  theory,  and  were  called  dlieris.  The  dheris  again  wore  classed 
as  dlieri  ala,i.e.,  a fief  with  a few  villages  attached  to  it,  and  dheri  adnd 
or  one  which  had  no  dependent  villages. 

Accordingly  tho  Chibhs  arc  divided  into  three  grades,  MandifU,  Garhiffl 
and  Dheriiil,  but  now-a-days  it  is  difficult  to  say  who  are  Mandial  and 
who  Garlii&l,  though  feeling  still  runs  high  on  the  point.  Further 
the  Ghanidls  are  all  regarded  as  standing  high,  since  they  once  hold 
the  rxj,  though  some  have  now  slender  means,  and  they  will  not  givo 

* Tradition  makes  Chibh  Chand’s  father,  Nahar  Chand,  Raja  of  Kangya,  a contemporary 
of  Taimiir,  but  tho  Chibhal  (Jhibhal)  was  already  known  by  that  name  to  Taimur’s  his- 
torian. 

f A variant  says  that  the  Chibhs  are  of  Persian  descent.  Na’m&n,  a descendant  of  D4r£h, 
son  of  Rahman,  ruled  Khurasan,  and  his  descendant,  Gauhar  Shah,  came  to  tho  Deccan  and 
married  Nahir  Chand’s  daughter  and  their  son  was  named  Ahdar  Chand,  a Hindu.  Hit 
descendant  N£hir  Chand  became  Raja  of  Kangra. 
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daughters  to  others.  The  Samw&lias,  Mi&n&s  and  Malkinas  are  also 
regarded  as  superior  for  unknown  reasons,  and  either  intermarry  or 
seek  matches  for  their  girls  among  the  Sayyids  or  Gakkhars  whom  they 
admit  to  be  their  superiors.  Lastly  the  Chibhs  descended  from  Sli&di 
Kliitn  havo  14  sopts,  mostly  named  after  eponyins: — 

1.  Rupy&l,  descended  from  Rup  Kluin. 

2.  Barw&na,  from  Baru  Khdm. 

3.  Daphrdl,  from  Daphar  Kh&n. 

4.  Dliurdl,  from  Dhaur  Khftn. 

5.  Darwes&l,  from  Darwesli  Khdn. 

G.  Jaskdl,  from  Jaisak  Kh&n. 

7.  Maind&l,  from  Jate.1  Din,  Kids  Din  and  Bhurd  Khdn. 

8.  Bdrdnslidhia,  from  B&ran  Khdn. 

9.  Samw&lid,  S 

10.  Mi&nd,  >from  Muhammad  Khan. 

11.  Malkdnd,  J 

12.  Malk&l,  from  Malik  Khdn. 

13.  Ghaniydl,  from  Ghani  Klidn. 

14.  Ghaghial,  from  Ghaghi  KMn. 

ChilIsi,  an  inhabitant  of  Childs,  which  is  a canton  comprising  six  valleys 
in  the  Indus  Kohistan.  Its  inaccessibility  has  given  the  Chilasis  a 
spirit  of  independence  and  a distinctive  character  among  all  the  Kohistan 
communities.  Though  but  somewhat  recent  converts  to  Isldm  they  are 
more  fanatical  than  any  other  Dard  community,  and  being  Sunnis,  every 
Shia  wlio  falls  into  their  hands  is  put  to  death,  without  the  usual  alter- 
native of  slavery.  Once  subject  to  Gilgit,  the  Childsis  were  notorious 
for  slave-raiding  and  they  once  repulsed  a Sikh  expedition  from  Kash- 
mir. In  1851  they  were  however  subdued  by  that  State  and  now  give 
no  trouble  to  its  government.  The  love  of  music,  dancing  and  polo,  so 
general  in  the  Indus  Kohistdn,  is  unknown  in  Childs.  Tradition  says 
that  the  whole  of  Shinkdri  was  once  ruled  by  a Hindu  raja,  Chachai  by 
name,  from  Childs,  which,  on  his  death  without  issue,  became  divided 
into  republics,  as  it  is  now.  Later,  a civil  war  between  two  brothers, 
Bot  and  Matchuk,  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the  latter’s  adherents,  and 
the  Bote  are  now  the  most  prosperous  family  in  the  canton.  Tradition 
also  preserves  the  name  of  Naron,  the  old  tutelary  deity  of  Chilas.  Each 
village  is  independent  and  has  a number  of  elected  elders,  jushteros , 
but  they  are  the  servants,  rather  than  leaders,  of  those  whom  they  re- 
present. The  elders  are  mostly  occupied  in  the  details  of  the  village 
administration,  but  all  matters  are  discussed  in  the  sigas  or  public 
meeting,  whose  decision  is  announced  by  them.  If  several  villages 
combine  to  hold  a sigas , each  appoints  a jushtero,  and  after  the  general 
discussion,  which  is  as  open  as  that  at  a village  sigas,  a loud  whistle  is 
given,  after  which  none  but  the  representative  jushteros  are  permitted 
to  speak.  The  elders’  decisions  about  land  disputes  are  respected, 
but  criminal  justice  is  administered  by  the  mullahs,  who  profess  to 
follow  the  Muhammadan  Law,  but  who  are  really  guided  by  ancient 
custom,  which  is  very  strong  in  some  villages.  Murder  is  rare  and  is 
generally  regarded  as  a tort  to  be  avenged  by  the  nearest  relation. 
The  blood  feud  is  however  not  allowed  to  continue  indefinitely  and 
after  a time  the  parties  are  made  to  swear  peace  on  the  Quran,— 
Biddulph,  Tribes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  pp.  17  and  18. 
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Chiliss — Chishti . 


Ifl 

Chiliss,  a group  of  somo  200  families,  so  called  by  their  neighbours,  but 
styling  themselves  Galis,  found  scattered  in  the  Kohi  tract  in  tho 
Indus  KohistSn.  Originally,  say  their  traditions,  settled  in  Buner,  they 
migrated  to  Swat  and  thence  to  the  Indus  in  vain  attempts  to  escape 
conversion  to  Islam.  They  are  looked  up  to  by  their  neighbours  and 
occupy,  as  a rule,  the  best  land  in  tho  country.  Probably  an  off- 
shoot of  tho  Torw&lik,  they  doubtless  derive  their  namo  from  Ch&hil,* 
the  principal  village  in  Torwdl:  Biddulph,  Tribes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh, 
pp.  10,  69. 

Chima.— Ono  of  tho  largost  JYit  tribes  in  tho  Punjab.  They  say  that  some 
25  generations  back  their  ancestor  Clffma,  a Chauhan  Rajput,  fled  from 
Delhi  after  tho  defeat  of  Rai  Tanurat  (Prithi  Raj),  by  Muhammad  of  Ghor, 
first  to  K&ngra  in  the  Delhi  District  and  then  to  Amritsar,  where  his 
son  Chotu  Mai  founded  a village  on  tho  Beds  in  tho  timo  of  Ala-ud-din. 
His  grandson  was  called  Rana  Kang,  and  tho  youngest  of  his  eight 
sons,  Dhol  (tho  namo  appoars  among  the  Hinjra),  was  tho  ancestor  of 
their  present  clans—  Dogal,  Mohtil,  Nagara  and  Chnna.  The  Chima 
havo  the  peculiar  marriage  customs  described  under  tho  Sdhi  Jdts,  and 
they  are  said  to  bo  served  by  Jogis  instead  of  Brahmans,  but  now-a-days 
Bhania  purohits  are  said  to  perform  their  ceromonies.  They  are  a 
powerful  and  united  tribe,  but  quarrelsome.  They  are  said  to  marry 
within  tho  tribe  as  well  as  with  their  neighbours.  The  bulk  of  tho 
tribe  embraced  Isldm  in  the  times  of  Firoz  Shith  and  Aurangzeb,  but 
many  retain  their  old  customs.  They  arc  most  numerous  in  Sialkot, 
but  hold  42  villages  in  Gujranwala,  and  havo  spread  both  eastwards  and 
westwards  along  the  foot  of  tho  hills. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  tho  tribe  takes  its  generic  name  from  its  young- 
est clan,  and  is  descended  from  Dhol,  a youngest  son. 

Another  genealogy  is— 

Rai  Tamira. 

I 

Chotu  Mai. 

Chima  (4th  in  descent). 

r 1 

Audhan.  Audhar. 

i 

* llavan,  founded  Chima. 

The  Sialkot  Pamphlet  of  1866  makes  them  Somabansi  R&jputs, 
claiming  descent  from  Rama  (sic)  Ganj.  It  also  says  tlioy  follow  tho 
chundavand  rule  of  inheritance. 

Chima,  a Hindu  and  Muhammadan  Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mont- 
gomery. 

Chimne,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

China,  a Muhammadan  Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

China,  see  Chlffna. 

Chishti. — The  Chishtis  are  by  origin  ono  of  tho  regular  Muhammadan 
orders.  They  traco  their  foundation  to  ono  Abu  Ishaq,  ninth  in 
succession  from  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Muhammad,  who  migrating 


* But  Chiliss  also  occurs  as  a proper  name  in  Murza:  Ibid,  p.  27. 
t Sio  : for  Pithora, 
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from  Asia  Minor,  settled  at  Chisht,  a village  in  Khurasan  and 
becamo  the  teacher  of  a large  body  of  Musalmans.*  One  of  his 
successors,  Kliwaja  Muin- ud-din  Chishti,  a native  of  Sanjar  in  Persia, 
migrated  to  India  in  the  time  of  Ghi&s-ud-din  Balban,  settled  in  Ajmer 
and  established  the  order  in  India.  His  khalifa  or  immediate  successor 
was  Kliwaja  Qiitb-ud-din  Baklitiar  Kaki,  who  is  buried  near  the 
Qatb  Mindr  at  Delhi, t and  his  successor  was  the  celebrated  Baba 
Farid  Shakarganj,  whose  shrine  is  at  Pakpattan  in  Montgomery.  The 
surname  of  this  saint  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that,  owing 
to  the  purity  of  his  body,  all  he  ate  became  sugar  : if  we  may  trust 
another  story,  he  “ nourished  himself  by  holding  to  his  stomach  wooden 
cakes  and  fruits  when  he  felt  hungry.  This  miraculous  but  inexpensive 
provender  is  still  preserved.”  An  immense  fair  is  held  at  his  shrine 
each  year,  and  the  object  of  every  pilgrim  who  attends  is  to  get  through 
tho  narrow  gate  of  the  shrine  on  the  afternoon  or  night  of  the  5th 
Muharram.  The  saiut  is  adored  by  HindusJ  as  well  as  Musalmans, 
and  to  be  a disciple  of  Baba  Farid  does  not  necessarily  imply  being 
a Chishti ; and,  again,  the  descendants  of  this  saint  and  his  relations, 
carnal  or  spiritual,  have  formed  themselves  into  a separate  caste  of 
men  who  are  found  on  the  Sutlej  in  Montgomery  and  who,  though 
bearing  the  name  of  Chishti,  are  now  in  all  respects  an  ordinary 
lay  caste,  quite  apart  from  the  religions  order  of  the  same  name. 

Baba  Farid  had  two  disciples  : one  of  these  was  Ali  Ahmad  surnamed 
S&bir,  whose  shrine  is  at  Pi  ran  Kaliar  near  Rurki,  and  whose  followers 
are  known  as  Sabir  Chishtis ; the  other  was  the  celebrated  and 
mysterious  Nizdin-ud-din  Aulia  (1232-1324  a.  d.),  around  whose  tomb 
are  collected  some  of  the  choicest  monuments  of  ancient  Delhi,  and 
whose  disciples  are  known  as  Niz&nns. 

The  Chishtis  in  repeating  the  profession  of  faith  lay  a peculiar 
stress  on  the  words  Illalldhu,  repeating  these  with  great  violence,  and 
shaking  at  the  same  time  their  heads  and  the  upper  part  of  their 
bodies.  The  sect  is  said  to  be  specially  affected  by  Shias,  and  it  is 
distinguished  by  its  adoption  of  vocal  music  in  its  religious  services. 
The  members  of  the  order  are  worked  up  by  these  religious  songs 
to  a high  pitch  of  excitement,  and  often  sink  down  exhausted.  They 
frequently  wear  coloured  clothes,  especially  clothes  dyed  with  ochre  or 
with  the  bark  of  the  acacia  tree.  Their  principal  shrines  in  the 
Punjab  are  the  tomb  of  Nizain-iubdin  Aulia  at  Delhi,  ilie  khdrtgdh 
of  Miran  Bhik  in  Ambala,  the  shrine  of  Baba  Farid  at  Pakpattan,  and 
the  khdngdh  of  Hazrat  Sulaiui&n  at  Taunsa  in  Dera  Ghazi  Khan. 

In  Baliawalpur  the  Chishti  sect  lias  in  modern  times  shown  great 
vitality.  Shaikh  Taj -ud-din  Chishti  was  a grandson  of  Farid-ud-din 
Skakar-ganj  and  his  descendants  founded  tho  village  of  Chishtian  in 
that  State.  His  shrine  is  also  called  Roza  Taj  Sarwar.  Many  tribes 
accepted  Islam  at  his  hands,  especially  the  Sodha  and  Rath,  and  this  led 
to  war  with  the  Rajputs  of  Bikaner.  The  saint  on  going  forth  to  battle 

* “ The  Chishti  or  Chishtia  is  an  order  of  Muhammadan  faqirs  founded  by  Banda  Nawaz 
who  is  buried  at  Kalbargah.” — Punjab  Census  Report , 1881,  Section  518. 

| See  the  interesting  account  of  this  saint  given  in  the  late  Mr.  Carr  Stephen's  Archaeology 
of  Delhi,  p.  174  seqq.  He  is  the  patron  saint  of  the  Afgh4ns. 

% In  Gurgaou  the  shriue  of  Shaikh  Ahmad  Chishti  is  mainly  frequented  by  Hindus. 
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pitched  a flag  on  top  of  his  house  and  told  his  womcn-folk  that  as  long  as 
tho  flag  stood  they  would  know  ho  was  safe.  Unfortunately  the  flag 
was  accidentally  knocked  down  and  tho  women  prayed  for  tho  earth  to 
swallow  them  up  as  the  saint  had  commanded.  Their  prayer  was  grant- 
ed and  they  were  engulfed,  only  tho  edges  of  their  shawls  remaining 
outside.  A tower  was  built  on  the  spot  and  at  it  women  still  makovows. 
Ono  of  tho  women,  howover,  a Bhatti  by  tribe,  did  not  join  in  the  prayer 
and  was  not  engulfed,  but  made  her  escape.  Hence  tho  Chishtis  do  not 
marry  Bhatti  women  to  this  day.  Near  this  shrine,  at  the  tomb  of 
Khw&ja  Nur  Muhammad,  stood  five  largo  jand  trees,  called  Panjan 
P ir an  de  j and , or  tho  j and  trees  of  the  five  pirs.  Under  their  shade 
Bdwa  Nanak  once  sat  and  prophesied  that  he  who  should  obtain 
possession  of  it  would  indeed  bo  blessed,  for  it  was  a part  of  paradise. 
Muhammadans  horo  sacrifice  goats  and  sheep  after  ottering  prayers  for 
rain.  Hindus  offer  a covering  of  chintz  for  tho  restoration  of  health, 
and  sugar  and  boiled  grain  for  rain. 

The  Chishti  revival. — Tho  decay  of  the  movement  headed  by  Bawa 
Farid  Shakar-ganj  had  become  marked,  when  Khwaja  Nur  Muhammad 
QibM-i-Alim,  a Punwar  Ritjput  of  the  Kharral  tribe,  revived  it.  This 
saint  was  a disciple  of  Man  l ana  Fakhr-ud-din,  Mumb-ul-Nabi,  of  Delhi. 
He  had  miraculous  powers  and  once  saved  tho  sinking  ship  of  ono 
of  his  disciples,*  his  spirit  being  able  to  leave  his  body  at  will.  1 Ho 
had  promised  another  disciple  to  pray  for  him  at  his  death, 
and  though  ho  pre-deceased  him,  re-appeared  in  the  flesh  and  fulfilled 
the  promise.  It  would  seem  that  in  a sense  the  rise  of  tho  Chishti 
sect  marks  an  indigenous  revival  of  Isl£m,  under  religious  leaders 
of  local  tribes,  instead  of  the  older  Sayyid  families.  Thus  the  Baloch 
tribes  on  the  Indus  are  often  followers  of  the  Chishti  saints,  but 
even  the  Sayyids  of  both  branches  recognize  their  authority. 

Tho  four  chief  khalifas  of  Qibla-i-Alim  were,  Nur  Muhammad  II,  of 
Hiijipur  or  Narowala,  in  tahsil  Bajanpur,  Qazi  Muhammad  Aqil,  of 
Clntcharan  Sharif,  Hafiz  Muhammad  Jamal,  Multani,  and  Khwaja 
Muhammad  Sulaiman  Khan,  of  Tannsa  Sharif,  in  tahsil  Sanghar.  Khalifa 
Muhammad  Aqil  was  a Qoraishi  and  one  of  his  descendants,  Shaikh 
Muhammad  Kora,  founded  the  religions  tribe  of  that  name.  Muhammad 
Aqil's  shrine  was  at  Ivot  Mithan,  but,  when  Ran  jit  Singh  conquered  tho 
Derajdfc,  Khwaja  Kliuda  Bakhsh,  Mahbub  Iliihi,  his  descendant,  settled 
at  Chacharan  Sharif,  which  may  now  bo  regarded  as  the  hcad-quartor  of 
the  Bahawalpur  State  religion.  Muhammad  Aqil  displayed  many 
miracles  and  in  his  old  ago,,  owing  to  his  spiritual  enlightenment,  had  no 
shadow  j so  ho  used  to  como  out  of  his  house  on  dark  nights  only,  in  order 
to  conceal  his  sanctity.  A cloth  (lungi)  which  passed  through  his  body  is 
kept  as  a relic  to  this  day.  One  of  his  khalifas  was  Maulvi  Sultan  Mahmud 
whoso  shrine  is  at  Khan  Bela.  This  saint  was  fond  of  missi , a kind  of 
bread,  of  fowls  and  of  snuff,  in  his  lifetimo ; so  these  arc  offered 
at  his  shrine — a clear  instance  of  anthropolatry — very  similar  aro 
the  offerings  made  to  Birs.  Tho  Sufis,  or  devotees  of  tho  Chishtia 
sect,  have  a number  of  songs  ( kdfis ) which  they  consider  the  food  of 
the  soul.  Their  principal  poots  aro  Budlia  Shall,  Ghuliim  Slnfh,  a 

*Cjf  the  story  of  the  Sikh  Gurti  hum  Rai  given  at  section  32  of  t k e Pu  nja  bCe  ns  us  Report ] 
1902. 
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Sindhi,  and  Khwaja  Ghul&m  Farid,  lato  sajjdda-nishin  of  Chacharfin 
Sharif.  The  Chishtis,  generally,  are  devoted  to  music.  Outwardly  tho 
followers  of  tho  sajjuda-nashins  of  Chacharan  are  distinguished  by  a 
special  head-dress,  the  Chacharan-wala  top , or  hat,  which  is  shaped 
like  a mosque  and  is  about  15  inches  high,  covering  the  ears  and 
neck. 

As  a caste  the  Chislitis  appear  to  be  absorbing  tho  Naqshbandis,  many 
of  tho  Qadrias  and  other  Sufi  sects,  especially  in  the  south-east  Punjdb. 
Like  the  Bodlas  the  Chislitis  wore  till  lately  wholly  nomad.  They  take 
Rajput  girls  to  wife.  There  is  a saying — “ You  can  tell  a Chishti  by 
his  squint-eye  ” ; but  the  origin  of  the  saying  is  unknown. 

Chitrag d pta-bansi , one  of  the  two  classes  of  tho  Kayasths  q . t>.,  found  in 
Northern  India. 

Chiteam,*  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  of  Chitrfil.  The  Chitrfilis  are  divided 
into  throe  classes — Adamzadas,  Arbfibzfidas  and  Faqir-Miskm.  The 
first-named  are  divided  into  some  23  clans  including  the  Kator,  the 
family  of  the  Mihtar  of  Chitral,  whence  it  is  also  called  Mihtari.  The 
other  Adamzada  clans  are — 


Khushwakt6.fi  } 

Raza,  I 

Muhammad  Beg6.  If 
Sangale.  ( 

Kushamade.  \ 

Khaniye.  1 

Burushe. 

Zundre  or  Itonos. 


A tarn  Boge. 

Mazb£. 

Mira&iye. 

Khoshal  Bege. 

Khash6. 

Munfiat  Khtne. 

Bayike. 

Qabile. 


Shighniyo. 

Dachman6. 

Khoja. 

Byuriye. 

Roshte. 

Kisrawe. 


From  the  Rono§  families  the  wazirs  are  generally,  but  not  always, 
chosen.  The  Ronos  are  most  numerous  in  Yassin,  Mastfij  and  Chitrfil, 
Miid  are  found,  though  in  decreasing  numbers,  as  one  goes  eastward,  in 
Nfigar,  Gilgit,  Punyal,  etc.  In  Nagar  and  Yassin  they  call  themselves 
Hara  or  Ilaraiyo,  in  Wakhan  and  Sarikul  Khaibar-Khatar,  and  in  Shigh- 
nan  Gaibalik-Khatar.  Wherever  found  they  are  held  in  great  respect. 
Three  principal  traditions  as  to  their  origin  exist,  (1)  that  they  descend- 
ed from  Zfin,  Rono  and  Harai,  the  three  sons  of  Sfimalik  who  ruled  in 
Mastuj  before  the  Slnihrei  dynasty  of  the  Shins  was  established;  (2)  that 
they  are  of  Arab  descent,  from  Muhammad  Hanifa,  son  of  Ali ; and 
(3)  that  they  came  from  tho  ancient  principality  of  Rfijauri,  near  Punch, 
and  are  descended  from  three  brothers,  Sirang,  Surfing  and  Khangar 
Phutfito.  In  appearance  generally  taller  than  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Chitral,  with  rather  high  cheek-bones,  oval  faces  not  thickly  bearded,  and 
fairly  developed  features,  some  of  them  resemble  high-class  Rajputs  in 
type.  They  give  daughters  to  the  ruling  families,  and  the  children  of 


# Chitral,  Chitrar  or  Chitlar,  as  it  is  also  called,  will  be  found  described  in  the  Imperial 
Gazetteer . 

f The  Khushwakt6  were  rulers  of  Mastuj  and  conquered  Yassin.  Descendants  of  th® 
Katore  and  Khushwakte  families  are  alike  called  Mihtarjao  or  Mihtarbak,  i.e . sons  of 
Mihtars. 

X Called  collectively  Shah.  Sangale : descended  from  the  common  ancestor  and  founder 
of  the  Katori  and  Khushwakt6  families. 

§ Rono  appears  to  be  unquestionably  the  same  word  as  Rana,  the  change  from  a to  o 
being  very  common.  Philological  speculation  might  suggest  the  following  equivalents: 
Sumalik  = Siwalik ; Zun  = Jun,  the  aborigines  of  Si^lkot;  Khatar  = Kshatriya,  Khattri, 
or  Khattar  (in  Rawalpindi). 
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such  marriages  can  succeed  to  all  the  honours  of  the  father’s  family.  They 
all  give  daughters  to  Sayyids,  and  the  Zundre  of  Chitral  do  not  refuse 
them  to  the  Pathdns  of  Dir*.  In  tlioir  turn,  however,  tlioy  tako  wives 
from  both  Shins  and  Yeshknns,  and  the  children  of  such  wives  rank 
as  Ronos  and,  if  daughters,  can  marry  into  ruling  families.  Occasionally 
Rono  women  are  given  to  Shins  and  Yeshknns,  but  this  is  a penalty  for 
misconduct  when  they  cannot  find  husbands  in  their  own  class.  Ruling 
families  give  daughters  born  of  slaves  or  concubines  to  Ronos,  but  not 
those  born  of  lawful  wives.* 


Tho  Arbabz&das  and  Faqir-Miskm  aro  really  one  and  the  same,  but 
the  latter  are  the  very  poor  class,  some  having  barely  sufficient  to  live  on. 
The  Kho,  who  inhabit  the  whole  of  Kashkar  Bdla,  tho  Lut-kho  and 
Arkari  valleys  and  the  mayi  valley  down  to  Drosli,  are  by  class  Faqir- 
Mislun.  They  call  the  country  Kho  also,  and  divide  it  into  Turi-kho 
(Upper),  Mnl-kho  (Lower)  and  Lut-kho  (Great).  They  speak  Kho-wdr, 
and  are  divided  into  classes  such  as  the  Toriye,  Shire,  Darkhanc  and 
Sholiane,  but  havo  no  caste  distinctions.  The  Yidghal  are  also  classed 
as  Faqir-Miskins,  as  are  the  Kalash  and  Bashgali  Kafirs,  Danoariks, 
Gabr,  and  Sidli  Posh — all  broken  tribes  subject  to  Chitral. 

The  Arbdbzddas  are  really  well-to-do  Faqir-Miskm  who  have  been 
rewarded  for  services  to  the  Mihtar.  Coolies  and  ponies  are  furnished 
for  his  service  by  both  these  classes,  the  Adamzddas  being  exempt,  and 
this  corvee  falls  very  heavily  on  them. 


The  Ashima-dek  (or  more  correctly  Haslimat-diak),  according  to 
Biddulph,  is  a large  class,  ranking  below  the  Zundre  and  comprising 
the  following  clans  : — 


Atam  Begd. 
Bair£m  Begd. 
Baiyeke. 
Barshintak. 


Daslimannd. 

Jikand. 

Kashd,  of  Kasb,  in  Badakhsban. 
Koshial  Begd. 


Zadimd. 

Mijd. 

Shaukd. 

Shighnie  (of  Shigh  nan). 


The  term  Hashmat-diakt  signifies  food-giver,  and  this  class  is  bound  to 
supply  the  Mihtar  and  his  retainers  with  8 sheep  and  as  many  kharwdrs 
of  wheat  from  each  house  whenever  he  passes  through  their  villages 
but  it  pays  no  other  revenue. 

In  tho  valley  below  Chitral,  scattered  among  tho  villages,  a number  of 
the  meaner  castes  are  found,  as  in  the  Gilgit  and  Indus  valleys.  They  aro 
called  Ustdds  or  “ artificers  ” and  include  Dartoche  (carpenters),  Daro-ere 
(wooden  bowl  makers),  lvulale  (potters),  Doms  (musicians),  and  Mochis 
(blacksmiths).  The  two  latter  rank  below  the  rest  and  only  intermarry 
among  themselves.  The  other  three  intermarry  without  restriction 
inter  se , and  occasionally  give  daughters  to  tho  Faqir-Miskm  class. 
Ustdds  are  not  found  in  Kdshk&r  Bdla  or  Lut-kho. 


The  physical  characteristics  of  the  Chitrdlis  vary  little.  In  appearance 
the  men  are  light,  active  figures  from  5'  5"  to  5'  8"  in  height.  Though 
well  made  they  are  not,  as  a rule,  remarkable  for  muscular  development, 

* It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  analogies  presented  by  the  social  system  in  Chitral 
to  that  which  prevails  in  Kangra,  as  described  by  Sir  James  Lyall  in  his  Settlement  Report 
on  that  District.  y 

t From  hashmat  or  aslmnt,  food,  given  to  tho  Mihtar  and  his  servants  ivhcn  they  aro 
travelling,  by  tho  Arbdbzada  class.  J 
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presenting  in  this  respect  a marked  contrast  to  the  Tartar  races,  and, 
despite  their  hardy,  simple  lives,  they  seem  unequal  to  any  prolonged 
physical  effort.  Their  constitutions  also  lack  stamina  and  they  succumb 
easily  to  disease  or  change  of  climate.  This  want  of  physique  is 
strongly  marked  in  the  Shins.  In  disposition  tractable,  good-tempered, 
fond  of  merry-making,  the  Chitrrilis  are  neither  cruel  nor  quarrelsome 
and  readily  submit  to  authority,  though  the  Arbfibz&da  class  compares 
unfavourably  with  the  older  tribes,  having  been  guilty  of  cruelties  in  war. 

The  women  are  pleasing-looking  when  young,  but  not  particularly 
handsome.  The  Khos  of  Faqir-Miskin  status,  however,  are  Indo-Aryans 
of  a high  type,  not  unlike  the  Shins  of  the  Indus  about  Koli,  but  better 
looking,  having  oval  faces  and  finely- cut  features,  which  would  compare 
favourably  with  the  highest  types  of  beauty  in  Europe.  Their  most 
striking  feature  is  their  large,  beautifdl  eyes  which  remind  one  of 
English  gypsies,  with  whom  they  share  the  reputation  of  being  expert 
thieves.  They  are  also  proud  of  their  unusually  fine  hair.  The  Chitral 
women  used  to  be  in  great  demand  in  the  slave  markets  of  Kfibul, 
Pesli&war  and  Badakhsh&n.  The  fairest  complexions  are  to  be  seen 
among  the  Burisli  of  Yassin  and  Hunza  where  individuals  may  be  found 
who  might  pass  for  Europeans,  and  red  hair  is  not  uncommon. 

In  Chitral,  as  in  some  of  the  valleys  to  the  westward,  many  customs 
have  in  part  disappeared  under  the  influence  of  Islfim. 

The  usual  dress  in  Chitrdl,  as  in  Yassin,  Hunza,  Ndgar,  Sirikot, 
Wdkhdn,  etc.,  is  a loose  woollen  robe,  for  which  those  who  can  afford  it 
substitute  cotton  in  summer.  This  is  of  tho  same  cut  as  the  woollen 
robe,  but  lias  quilted  edges,  worked  round  the  neck  and  front  with  silk 
embroidery.  When. first  put  on  the  sleeves,  which  are  very  full,  are 
crimped  in  minute  folds,  right  up  to  the  neck,  giving  the  wearer 
a clerical  appearance.  Boots  of  soft  leather  are  also  worn.  As  in 
Wdkhdn  and  Sirikot  the  men  wear  small,  scanty  turbans,  not  the 
rolled  cap  of  Gilgit  and  Astor.  The  women  wear  wide  trousers,  over 
which  is  a loose  chemise  of  coarse-coloured  cotton  stuff,  fastening  in  the 
middle  at  the  throat,  and  coming  down  to  the  knees.  The  opening  is 
Iielil  together  by  a circular  buckle,  from  which  hangs  a curious 
triangular  silver  ornament  called  peshawez , that  varies  in  size 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  wearer.  Round  the  neck  are 
generally  one  or  two  necklaces  of  silver  beads  with  oval  silver  medallions, 
and  a piece  of  caraelian  or  turquoise  set  in  them.  They  also  wear  a 
loose  woollen  cap,  generally  of  dark  colour  such  as  brown ; but  this 
kind  of  cap  is  now  confined  to  women  of  the  lower  classes  residing  in 
the  upper  valleys,  and  Chitrdli  women  of  the  better  classes  wear 
embroidered  silk  caps.  In  the  Slim  caste  unmarried  women  are 
distinguished  by  a white  cap,  which  is  never  worn  by  married  Shin 
women. 

Both  men  and  women  wear  numbers  of  charms,  sewn  in  bright- 
coloured  silk,  and  suspended  from  the  cap  or  dress  by  small  circular 
brass  buckles.  Some  of  the  buckles  are  very  tastefully  worked.  A 
curious  kind  of  cloth  is  sometimes  woven  out  of  bird's  down.  That  of 
wild  fowl  and  of  the  great  vulture  (G.  himalayensis)  is  most  generally 
used.  The  down  is  twisted  into  coarse  thread,  which  is  then  woven  liko 
ordinary  cloth.  Robes  made  of  it  aro  very  warm,  but  always  have  a 
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Huffy  uncomfortable  look,  suggestive  of  dirt.  They  are  only  made  in  tho 
houses  of  those  in  good  circumstances.  The  pashm  of  the  ibex  is  also 
in  great  demand  for  warm  clothing,  but  it  never  seems  to  lose  its  strong 
goaty  smell. 

When  young  the  men  shave  tho  whole  top  of  tho  head  from  tho  fore- 
head to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  hair  on  both  sides  being  allowed  to 
grow  long  and  gathered  into  a single  largo  curl  on  each  side  of  tho 
neck.  Tho  beard  is  kept  shorn.* * * §  Youths  of  tho  better  class  only  shave 
tho  top  of  tho  head  for  a breadth  of  two  inches  in  front,  tapering  to  half 
an  inch  behind.  Those  who  cannot  boast  long  locks  dress  their  hair 
into  numerous  small  cork-screw  ringlets  all  round  tho  head — an  ancient 
Persian  fashion. t On  the  approach  of  middle  ago  tho  whole  head  is 
shaved  in  orthodox  Muhammadan  fashion  and  the  beard  allowed  to  grow. 
Tho  effect  of  the  long-flowing  locks  reaching  to  tho  waist  is  often  ex- 
tremely picturesque. 

Tho  mode  of  salutation  between  equals,  on  meeting  aftor  a prolonged 
absence,  is  graceful  and  pleasing.  After  clasping  each  other,  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  tho  other,  hands  are  joined  and  each  kisses  the  other’s 
hand  in  turn.  When  the  meeting  is  between  two  of  unequal  rank  the 
inferior  kisses  the  hand  of  the  superior  and  he  in  return  kisses  the  for- 
mer on  the  check — in  tho  ancient  Persian  fashion.  J 

In  Chitral  and  Yassin,  as  in  Shighnan,  liadakhshaii,  Wiikhfin,  Gilgit 
and  Hunza§  a chiefs  visit  to  a chief  is  celebrated  by  the  kubah , an 
observance  thus  described  by  Biddulph  : — “On  arrival,  tho  visitor  is  con- 
ducted to  the  Sliawaran, ||  and  the  followers  of  both  chiefs  show  their 
dexterity  in  firing  at  a mark  set  up  on  a tall  pole,  from  horseback,  while 
galloping  at  speed.  After  this  a bullock  is  led  out  before  the  guest, 
who  draws  his  sword  and  does  his  best  to  cut  its  head  off  at  a singlo 
blow,  or  deputos  one  of  his  followers  to  do  so,  and  the  carcase  is  given 
to  his  retinue.” 

In  tho  Khowar  tonguo  the  term  “ undo”  is  applied  to  tho  brothers  of 
both  father  and  mother  without  distinction  : but  aunts  on  tho  mother’s 
side  are  styled  “ mother  ” which  may  point  to  polygamy  as  the  ancient 
custom  of  tho  Khos.^1  Marriage  of  a widow  with  tho  husband’s  brother 
is  common,  though  not  compulsory. 

Cases  of  infidelity  are  extremely  common,  and  the  men  show  more  of 
tho  jealousy  of  their  wives  usual  in  older  Muhammadan  communities. 
In  ease  of  adultery  the  injured  husband  has  tho  right  to  slay  tho 
guilty  couple  when  lie  finds  them  together,  but  should  ho  slay  the  ono 
and  not  the  other  he  is  held  guilty  of  murder.**  When  conclusive 
proof  is  wanting  in  a trial  before  the  tcazir,  guarantee  is  taken  for  the 


* These  fashions  have  also  been  adopted  by  the  Baltis  in  Baltistan. 

t Biddulph  cites  Rawlinson’s  Ancient  Monarchicst  IV. 

i Biddulph  cites  Strabo,  Bk.  XV,  Ch.  3,  20. 

§ In  N&gar  it  is  customary  to  kill  tho  buffalo  with  an  arrow. 

||  Polo  ground  : so-called  in  Shine.  In  Chitrali  it  is  called  jindli. 

Maulavi  Gkularn  Muhammad  however  notes  that  the  mother’s  sister  is  called 

**  This  is  the  rule  in  Sarikul  and  Wakhan  as  well  as  south  of  the  Hindu  Kush, 
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future  by  the  accused  placing  his  lips  to  the  woman’s  breast,  and  so 
sacred  is  the  tie  of  fosterage  thus  created  that  it  has  never  been  known 
to  bo  broken.  The  husband  has  however  a right  to  both  their  lives.* * * § 

The  custom  of  fosterage  is  maintained  among  all  the  ruling  families 
of  the  states  of  the  Hiudu  Kush  and  its  ties  seem  stronger  than  those  of 
blood  kinship.  When  a child  is  born  it  is  assigned  to  a foster-mother 
and  brought  up  in  her  house,  so  that  frequently  the  father  does  not  see  it 
till  it  is  six  or  seven  years  old. t The  fortunes  of  the  foster-mother’s  family 
are  unalterably  bound  up  with  those  of  the  child  and  should  exile  be 
his  lot  they  accompany  him.  On  the  other  hand  if  he  rises  to  influence 
his  foster-father  is  generally  his  confidential  adviser  and  his  foster- 
brothers  are  employed  on  the  most  important  missions. 

Friendship  too  is  commonly  cemented  by  the  milk  tie.  If  a woman 
dreams  that  she  has  adopted  any  one,  or  a man  dreams  that  he  has 
been  adopted  by  any  woman,  the  tie  is  created  in  the  manner, 
already  described  as  in  vogue  to  make  the  woman  tabu  to  the  man. 
Not  many  years  ago  this  custom  was  very  common,  though  it  is  falling 
into  disuse.J  A young  couple  at  marriage  sometimes  induce  a friend 
to  become  their  foster-father,  and  the  tie  is  ratified  when  they  eat 
together  : both  being  seated  opposite  each  other,  the  foster-father, 
seated  between  them,  takes  a piece  of  bread  in  each  hand  and 
crossing  his  arms  puts  the  bread  into  their  mouths,  taking  care 
to  keep  his  right  hand  uppermost.  Marriage  between  foster-kindred 
is  regarded  as  incestuous.  Among  the  Hashmat-diak  the  tie  of  fosterage 
is  formed  in  a peculiar  way,  for  in  order  to  strengthen  tribal  unity  it  is 
customary  for  every  infant  to  be  suckled  .in  turn  by  every  nursing  mother 
of  the  clan.  In  consequence  there  is  a constant  interchange  of  children 
going  on  among  the  mothers. 

Polo  is  the  national  game  and  is  called  ghed  in  Cliitral  where 
it  is  played  in  a special  way.  Shooting  from  horsc-back  at  a gourd 
filled  with  ashes,  or  at  a small  ball,  hung  from  a pole  30  feet  high, 
is  also  practised.  Dancing  is  the  national  amusement,  several  different 
steps  being  in  vogue,  each  with  its  special  air.  Almost  all  these 
commence  slowly,  increasing  in  pace  till  the  performer  is  bounding 
round  the  circle  at  top  speed.  In  Chitrfll  and  Yassin  the  Hashmat-diak 
affect  to  despise  dancing,  but  the  rulers  keep  dancing-boys  for 
their  amusement.  Singing  is  common  and  the  Khowar  songs,  which 
arc  mostly  amatory  in  character,  show  a more  cultivated  taste  than 
those  in  the  Slnna  tongue,  the  music  of  the  language  and  the  better 
rhythm  of  the  verse  entitling  them  to  the  first  place  iu  Dard  poetry.§ 

The  Ohitrflis  are  noted  for  their  swordsmanship,  which  has  gained 
many  a victory  over  matchlocks. 


* But  if  he  does  not  kill  them  and  intends  to  divorce  his  wife,  or  if  his  wife  or  daughter 
has  been  enticed  away  by  some  one,  he  can  take  as  compensation  some  or  all  of  the 
seducer’s  property.  This  form  of  divorce  is  called  in  Shin  a pito  pharc  bdk , i.c.,  words  uttered 
while  turning  his  back  towards  the  assembly,  as  by  turning  bis  back  he  signifies  his  accept- 
ance of  compensation, 

f The  Raj 4 of  Bashahr  observes  a similar  custom. 

X Milk  from  a woman’s  breast  is  esteemed  a sovereign  remedy  for  cataract  and  other 
eye-diseases.  Its  use  establishes  the  milk-tie  for  ever  afterwards. 

§ Iu  Gilgit,  Hunza  and  Nagar  the  songs  are  generally  of  a warlike  nature  and  celebrate 
the  deeds  of  diil'ereut  princes. 
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The  Chifcra.1  calendar  is  computed  by  tlio  solar  year,  commencing 
with  the  winter  solstice ; but  the  months  take  their  names  from  pecu- 
liarities of  season  or  agricultural  operations  : — 


l. 


2. 

.3. 

4. 

5. 
G. 


Thungshal  or  Thhongshal  (long!  7. 


nights). 

8. 

Phheting  (extreme  cold). 

9. 

Ariyan  (wild  duck). 

10. 

Shahdagh  (black  mark).* 

11. 

Hoi  (sparrows). 

Ronzak  (trembling— of 

the 

12. 

growing  corn). 


Yogh  (full). 

Muzlio  Was  (middle). 
Poiyaniso  (the  end). 
Kholkremi  (throshing), 
Jvishman  (sowing). 
Chhanchori  (leaf-falling). 


The  Muhammadan  calendar  is,  however,  coming  info  use,  especially 
among  the  Hashmat-diak  class.  The  Muhammadan  days  of  tlio  week 
are  used,  but  Friday  is  called  Adinna. 

In  Chi tnil  the  new  year  festival  is  called  Dashti.  It  corresponds 
to  the  Nost  of  Yasiu,  Gilgit,  Hunza,  Nagar,  Ponyiil,  Astor  and  Gor, 
but  no  bonfiros  are  lit  as  in  those  territories.  J 

At  the  commencement  of  the  wheat  harvest  the  Phindik,§  as  it  is 
called  in  Chitral,  is  observed.  The  day  having  been  fixed  with  reference 
to  the  state  of  the  crop,  tho  last  hour  of  daylight  for  the  preceding 
ten  days  is  spent  in  dancing  on  the  sliaivaran.  At  dusk  on  tlio  evening 
beforo  the  festival,  a member  of  every  household  gathers  a handful 
of  ears  of  corn.  This  is  supposed  to  be  dono  secretly.  A few  of 
tho  ears  are  hung  over  the  door  of  the  house,  and  the  rest  are  roasted 
next  morning  and  eaten  stooped  in  milk.  Tho  day  is  passed  in  tlio 
usual  rejoicings,  and  on  the  following  day  harvest  operations  aro  com- 
menced. As  some  crops  are  always  more  forward  than  others,  and 
ready  to  bo  roaped  before  the  appointed  day,  no  restriction  is  placed 
on  their  being  cut  ; but  to  eat  of  tho  grain  before  the  festival  would 
provoke  ill-luck  and  misfortune. 


Next  comes  the  Jastandikaik  ||  or  “ devil-driving  ” which  celebrates 
the  completion  of  tho  harvest.  When  the  last  crop  of  tho  autumn 
lias  been  gathered,  it  is  necessary  to  drive  away  evil  spirits  from 
the  granaries.  A kind  of  porridge  called  mid  is  eaten,  and 
the  head  of  the  household  takes  his  matchlock  and  fires  it  into 
the  floor.  Then,  going  outside,  he  sets  to  work  loading  and  firing 
till  his  powder-horn  is  exhausted,  all  his  neighbours  being  similarly 
employed.  The  next  day  is  spent* * * §  in  the  usual  rejoicings,  part  of 
which  consists  in  firing  at  a sheep’s  head  set  up  as  a mark. 


A festival  called  Binisik,  “ seed- sowing  ” — somewhat  similar  to  tho 
Chilli  of  Gilgit  and  the  Thamer  Popan  or  “ tho  Thames  sowing”  of 
Hunza  and  Nilgai’ — takes  plaeo  in  Chitral  ; but  tho  present  ruling 


* In  allusion  to  tlio  earth’s  appearance  when  the  snow  melts. 

t Nos  means  ‘ fattening,’  and  alludes  to  the  slaughtering  of  cattlo  which  takes  place.  Tho 
first  day  is  ono  of  work,  and  is  devoted  in  every  household  to  dressing  and  storing 
the  carcases  of  bullocks,  sheep,  and  goats  slaughtered  a few  days  previously.  This  is 
done  by  drying  them  in  a particular  way,  so  that  they  remain  lit  for  food  for  several 
months.  This  is  necessary  because  the  pastures  havo  become  covered  with  snow  and 
only  sufficient  fodder  is  stored  to  keep  a few  animals  alive  through  the  winter. 

X In  Chilas  and  Darcl,  too,  no  bonfires  are  in  vogue  at  the  Daikio,  as  this  festival  is 
there  called. 

§ Galled  Ganoni  in  Gilgit  and  Sh^gat  in  Wakhan. 

j|  The  Domeniko  or  “ smoke -making  11  of  Gilgit. 
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class  having  never  identified  themselves  with  their  humbler  subjects, 
the  ruler  takes  no  part  in  it  * The  following  account  of  tho  Chilli 
festival  in  Gilgit  is  contributed  by  Maulavi  Ghulam  Muhammad,  author 
of  The  Festivals  and  Folklore  of  Gilgit : — 

(<  At  night  a big  goat  called  asirkhan  ai  mugar  (the  goat  of  the  kitchen) 
was  killed  at  the  R£’s  house  and  a feast  prepared  by  cooking  about  a 
maund  of  rice  aud  two  of  flour.  The  baking  of  the  bread  was  com- 
menced by  an  unmarried  girl,  on  whom  a gift  (khillat)  of  a chadar  (head 
cover)  of  longcloth  was  bestowed,  but  the  other  women  took  up  her 
task.  In  former  times  a big  loaf,  called  hi  ai  tiki - (the  loaf  of  seed),  of 
a maund  of  flour,  was  also  cooked  on  a fire  made  of  straw,  and  distri- 
buted, half  to  a man  of  the  Katchatat  family,  a fourth  to  the  yarfa 
(the  Raj&s  grain  collector),  and  a fourth  to  the  R&j&’s  ploughmen.  But 
on  this  occasion  three  loaves  (two  of  20  sers  each  aud  one  of  ten  sers) 
were  prepared.  The  big  loaf  was  about  seven  feet  in  circumference 
and  four  inches  thick.  One  of  them,  with  24  sers  of  flour,  wasgivon  to 
the  Katchata  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  two  were  divided  equally 
between  the  yarfa  and  the  ploughmen  in  the  afternoon.  The  local 
band  played  all  through  the  night  with  dancing  and  singing.  At 
10  in  the  morning  the  people  of  Gilgit,  Barmas,  etc.,  assembled  at 
the  Rd/s  house  where  a durbar  was  observed,  i.e.,  some  ghi}  chilli  leaves 
and  seeds  of  the  wild  rue  were  placed  on  an  iron  pan,  beneath  which 
a little  fire  was  made  in  order  to  fumigate  the  air  with  its  smoke. 
The  bandsmen  and  the  man  who  had  brought  the  load  of  chilli 
branches  from  the  jungle,  were  thou  each  given  a khillat  of  a muslin 
turban.  A khillat  of  a turban  aud  a choga  (cloak)  was  also  given  to 
Ghulam,  one  of  the  Katchata  family,  whose  face  was  then  rubbed 
with  flour,  a small  loaf  of  bread  mixed  with  ghi  being  given  him  to 
eat.  According  to  custom  while  eating  this  he  ought  to  have  bellowed 
like  an  ox,  but  this  rite  was  not  observed.  A maund  of  wheat  was  also 
pub  in  a leather  bag.  The  procession  was  ready  to  proceed  to  the 
Rd/s  field  by  about  11-30.  The  bag  of  grain  was  loaded  on  the 
Katchata,  one  man  took  the  iron  pan  used  in  the  Duban,  and  another 
took  the  two  big  loaves,  the  one  uppermost  being  covered  with  about 
four  sers  of  butter  with  a pomegranate  placed  iu  the  middle,  while  two 
chilli  branches  were  stuck  in  tho  butter  round  the  pomegranate.  Two 
men  carried  a lie-  and  a she-goat,  while  the  remainder  of  the  procession 
had  branches  of  chilli  in  their  hands;  and  the  procession,  with  the  band 
playing  in  front,  started  for  the  RiVs  field  where  the  sowing  was  to  be 
commenced. 


*In  Yasin  this  festival  is  accompanied  by  a curious  custom.  The  charvelu  is  mounted 
on  a good  horse  aod  clad  in  a robe  of  honour  given  him  by  the  Mihtar.  In  this  way 
he  is  conducted  to  the  polo  ground,  where  all  seat  themselves  while  the  music  strikes 
up,  and  the  tarangfah  gallops  twice  up  and  down  the  ground.  Should  any  accident  happen 
to  him,  such  as  either  himself  or  his  horse  falling,  it  is  regarded  as  a presage  of  mis- 
fortune to  the  whole  community,  and  of  speedy  death  to  himself.  In  order  to  avert  eYil, 
be  and  his  family  observe  the  day  as  a solemn  fast. 

f A family  of  Gilgit,  which  in  ancient  times  became  such  a source  of  danger  to  the  chief 
of  Gilgit,  that  it  was  attacked  and  massacred  to  a man,  only  a pregnant  woman  managing  to 
escape  towards  Darel.  After  this  the  crops  of  Gilgit  did  not  flourish  for  several  years,  and 
a danytil  (soothsayer)  said  that  its  fertility  depended  on  the  Katchata  family,  and  that  until 
a man  of  that  clan  was  brought  there  to  commence  the  seed-sowing  the  crops  would  never 
flourish.  After  a great  search  the  son  of  tho  woman  who  had  escaped  towards  Darel  was 
found  and  brought  to  Gilgit,  On  bis  return  the  crops  gave  a goed  outturn. 
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The  Katchata  then  took  from  a leather  bag  one  after  the  other  4 
handfuls  of  wheat,  in  each  of  which  he  mixed  a mashci  of  gold-dust, 
and  gave  them  to  Hajd  Ali  Dad  Khdo,  who  throw  the  first  handful 
towards  the  west,  the  second  towards  tho  cast,  the  third  to  tho 
north  and  the  fourth  to  tho  south.  Then  tho  Ba  himself  ploughed 
threo  turns  in  his  field  with  a pair  of  bullocks  which  were  ready  on  tho 
spot.  The  ivazir  of  Gilgit  ought  then  to  have  ploughed  three  turns  but 
tins  was  omitted.  The  band  then  commenced  playing  and  two  grey- 
beards of  good  family,  with  swords  and  shields  in  their  hands,  jumped 
forward  and  began  to  dance  amid  joyous  cheers  from  tho  people.  This 
dance  is  called  achhush  meaning  f prestige*  or  ‘ pomp/  and  is  intended 
to  awakon  the  deity  of  prestige  Moanwhilo  a lie-gout  was,  according 
to  custom,  killed  by  a man  of  a Bono  family.  This  goat  is  called 
achhush  ai  muejar , i.e,y  c the  goat  of  tho  deity  of  pomp  ’ and  is  sacrificed 
in  his  honour.  Its  head  and  two  of  its  feet  were  separated  and  two 
men,  one  with  the  head  and  the  other  with  the  two  feet  in  their  hands, 
came  forward  aod  danced  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  people.  All  tho 
flesh  of  tho  goat  was,  as  is  customary,  given  to  the  peoplo  of  Barm  as 
village  to  prepare  a feast.  A sho-goat,  callod  the  yadeni  ai  ayi,  i.e., 
( tho  goat  of  tho  deity  of  drums/  was  then  killed  and  given  to  the  bands- 
men. The  procession  then  started  back  to  the  ltaja’s  house  where  the 
feast  cooked  at  night  was  served.  The  B&ja  had  to  give  somo  bread 
to  the  motabars  and  the  bandsmen  from  his  own  dish.  This  custom 
is  called  ishpin ; after  that  the  peoplo  started  for  tho  shaxcaran  (polo 
ground)  to  play  polo  and  make  merry.  After  polo  the  people  again 
went  to  the  Bit’s  house  and  dined  there.  Tho  Katchata  commenced 
ploughing  his  fields  the  samo  day,  while  tho  other  mmhicidrs  did  not 
commence  work  on  their  fields  till  the  next  day.”* 

CnonANO,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

CnoHAtt,  a Dogar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Chokaiu,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mulcan. 


*Tho  corresponding  Tliomil  festival  of  Pimial  is  thus  describocl  by  the  Maulavi : 

“ A very  interesting  ceremony  known  as  the  Tliomil  used  to  be  observed  every  year  at 
Sher  Killa,  tho  seat  of  tho  Raja  of  Pimial,  before  seed-sowing.  On  the  day  it  was  to  be 
observed,  the  peoplo  visited  the  ltaj.-i  in  his  Fort  and  got  from  him  10  or  2o  sers  of  hour,  4 
or  0 sera  of  ghi  mid  one  big  goat.  Tho  Hour  was  made  into  broad  thin  leaves  on  which 
the  ghi  was  placed.  Tho  preliminaries  were  observod  in  the  Fort.  All  the  persons  present 
held  in  their  hands  a small  branch  of  tho  holy  juniper  tree,  and  those  possessing  guns 
brought  their  weapons  with  them.  From  tho  gate  of  tho  Fort,  tho  Kaja  attended  by^  his 
peoplo  marched  out  to  the  open  fields  among  their  shouts  and  cries,  a band  playing  various 
war-tunes.  Tho  assembly  then  gathered  in  an  open  field,  and  the  cooked  leaves  were 
presented  to  the  lUja  who  tasted  one  of  them.  The  rest  was  then  distributed  among  all 
present.  After  the  feast  prayer  was  made  for  an  abundant  crop.  Tho  goat  was  then 
killed,  and  leaving  the  carcase  behind,  its  fiend  was  brought  before  the  assembly  and 
being  greased  with  butter,  Hour  was  sprinkled  on  it  from  tho  forehead  down  to  tho  noso. 
Tho  head  was  then  placed  at  some  distance  as  a target  to  be  fired  at.  Tho  firing  was  opened 
by  the  who  was  followed  by  his  motabars  and  any  other  who  possessed  fire-arms. 

Whosoever  hit  tho  head  was  liable  to  contribute  a chnlar  of  country  wino.  When  this 
target  practico  was  over,  the  assembly  dispersed  after  a nati  dance,  which  was  given  by  a 
t nofabar  of  tlm  Raja,  who  used  to  present  him  with  a turban.  In  the  evening  the  goat’s 
flesh  was  roasted  and  enjoyed  with  tho  wino  contributed  by  those  who  had  Intuits  head  in 
the  day.  Only  tho  people  of  Sher  Killa  had  the  right  to  share  in  this  merry-making,  no 
one  else  from  other  villages  of  Puniril  being  even  allowed  to  attend  it.  A few  jrears  ago 
this  ceremony  was  discontinued,  but  it  was  revived  this  year  (1010).” 
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Ceokar,  Chhokar,  a Gujar  tribe,  found  in  Karntll,  where  they  have  long  been 
settled.  Immigrating  from  beyond  Muttra  they  once  hold  a chuubisi, 
or  group  of  24  villages,  with  Namaunda  as  their  head-quarters. 

Ceoketa,  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Ceoniya,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Ciionpra,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Ceopea,  a Khatri  section. 

Chosar,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Ceota,  a Mahtam  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Ceotia,  one  of  the  claus  of  the  Pacli&das  ( q . v .).  They  claim  to  be  Chauh&n 
Rd/jputs  by  descent  from  their  eponym,  Chotia.  Most  of  them  are 
Muhammadans  and  only  a few  Hindus. 

Ceowah,  Chowan,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan, 

Ceuchkana,  a clan  of  the  Sidls. 

Ceuhal,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Slidhpnr. 

Ceuean,  (?  Chauh&n)  a sept  of  Banrias,  claiming  Chauhdn  descent,  found 
in  Ferozepur.  They  avoid  the  use  of  oil  in  lamps,  and  use  ghi  instead. 
After  the  wedding  a girl  seldom  revisits  her  parents*  home,  and  if 
in  consequence  of  a quarrel  with  her  husband's  pebple  she  does  do 
so,  and  dies  in  her  paternal  home,  her  parents  are  bound  to  find 
another  bride  for  her  lmsbaud  in  her  stead.  Fornication  in  this  sept 
is  punished  with  excommunication  and  re-admission  to  the  caste  only 
permitted  on  payment  of  a fine,  but  even  that  does  not  remove  the  stigma. 

CnuiirtA. — The  sweeper  or  scavenger,  and  hence  the  out-caste,  par  excellence , 
of  the  Punjab,  whose  name  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  a corruption 
of  Sudra.*  It  has  many  synonyms,  but  few  of  them  are  precisely 
the  exact  equivalent  of  Chuhra.  Thus  a Chamdr  is,  probably  by 
origin,  a Chuhra  who  works  in  leather,  but  the  Cbamars  appear  to 
form  almost  a distinct  caste,  though  both  the  castes  are  placed  in  the 
same  rank  and  lumped  together  in  the  popular  phrase  Chuhrd-Chainar, 
just  as  Mochi-Julahd  is  used  to  denote  collectively  the  two  castes 
which  bear  those  names.  As  a scavenger  or  rather  as  a ‘sweeper  up 
of  dust*  the  Chuhra  is  termed  khak-rob,  As  a domestic  he  is 
ironically t styled  Mihfcav  or  ‘chieftain*:  as  a worker  in  leather 
lie  is  called  a I)hed  (lit.  ‘ crow  *),  as  a weaver  he  is  styled  Megh, 
at  least  in  Sidlkot,  in  which  district  the  Meghs  however  form  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a separate  caste : and  as  an  executioner  he  is 
known  as  Jallad.  Further  ns  a tanner  the  Chuhra  is  called  a 
Khatik  in  the  Eastern  Punjab,  and  as  a breeder  of  swine  he  is  known 
as  a Mali.  These  two  groups  appear  to  form  distinct  castes,  or  at 
least  snb-castes  which  rank  below  the  Chuhrd  proper.  The  Khatiks 
have  a sub-group  called  Basur. 

Change  of  religion  also  involves  the  adoption  of  a new  title  and 
the  Chuhra  on  conversion  to  Sikhism  becomes  a Mazbi  or  Mazhabi, 

* Onco  Balmfk,  founder  of  the  caste,  arrived  late  at  u feast  given  by  a Bhagat  and 
found  only  fragments  of  it  left.  These  he  devoured  and  earned  the  name  of  Chuhra  or 
‘ one  who  eats  leavings.’ 

f But  in  Gurgaou  mihtar  is  used  as  equivalent  to  chaudhri  and  the  term  uiay  be  origin- 
ally free  from  any  taint  of  irony. 


NOTES— CONCLUDED. 


*Sr  bute!,rey ,!‘™  jLd<^°5Sd  btfJingS  : tl"'y  rel,eat 

7i  ,They  wili  eat  dead  bodies  of  cattle  koldna  1S  net 

rds),  but  not  foxes,  &c  The  i-‘  n’  san°s  (largo 

Sandal,  a Chfihro,  who  used  to  * °-f  ed  S""tlal  B"r  from 

re  was  another  Chdhra  who  used  toli^  ^t  depredations. 

: with  the  “ cavern  ”,  and  eat  men  *i  ^ G *fa  rock 

at  night  until  quite  lately  The  was  UnSflfe  to 

Bar  Tattaf,  U,  the  desert  lhe  PeoPle  sometimes  call 
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while  one  who  embraces  Islam  becomes  a Musalli,*  or  in  the  south-west 
of  the  Punjab  a Kurtana,+  or  ho  may  over  aspire  to  be  entitled  Dnidar : 
indeed  in  the  villages  of  llio  Paehhacla  Rajputs  of  Sirsa  the  people  who 
removo  filth  are  called  Dindar-Klnikrob  and  they  follow  Muhammadan 
observances,  being  even  admitted  to  smoke  with  other  Muhammadans. 
Bhangi  is  also  used,  but  not  very  correctly,  as  a synonym  for  Clnihra. 

Tho  Chilli  l/fis’  relations  to  other  castes  vary  considerably.  They  are 
distinctly  superior  to  the  Sausis,  from  whom  alone  they  will  not  eat 
in  N&bha.  But  in  Gurgaon  they  are  also  said  to  look  down  upon  the 
Changars  or  Dliias,  who  are  makers  of  winnowing  sieves,  and  they 
aro  said  to  refuse  food  from  the  Dhanak’s  hands  too,  though  tlieir 
claim  to  superiority  is  a doubtful  one.  The  Chuhras  are  split  up  into 
various  groups  : 

Territorial . 

Deswali — of  the  Gangotic  plain.  Sotarwala—  of  the  riverain  lands. 
Bdgri — of  the  Groat  Indian  Desert.  Jangalkc — of  the  Jangal  tract. 

Various  other  divisions  exist,  being  recognised  by  the  Chuhras  them- 
selves if  not  by  othors.  Such  arc  : — 

1.  Balimki.  | 2.  Lal-Bcgi. 

Theso  two  arc  really  identical,  Lai  Beg  having  been  Biilmik’s  disciple. 
Both  terms  aro  thus  equivalent  to  f disciples  of  Biilmik  or  Lai  Beg/ 

Tho  gots  of  tho  Chuhras  are  numerous  and  somo  arc  wide-spread. 
Various  origins  are  claimed  for  them.  Thus  the  Bohat,  found  in 
Gurgaon,  claim  to  bo  Punwdr  Rajputs,  and  the  S&rw&n,  also  of  Gurgaon, 
to  be  Chauhans.  There  is  also  a Chauh^n  got,  south  of  the  Sutlej. 

In  Rohtak  the  Lohat  also  claim  to  be  descendants  of  ono  S&njhar 
Das,  a R&jput,  while  the  Baohar  say  they  are  Punwdr  Rdjputs  from 
Dhdranagri  in  the  Deccan  and  that  their  ancestors  immigrated  into 
that  District  with  the  Kdyaths.  These  two  gots  do  not  intermarry  with 
Changars,  and  lay  stress  on  the  necessity  for  marrying  a girl  before 
she  is  15  or  16.  They  regard  Bdlmik  as  God's  brother  and  revere  him 
as  their  prophet  with  a Muhammadan  ritual,  reciting  prayers  {namaz) 
in  a line  headed  by  an  imam , and  prostrating  themselves  with  tho 
words  : — Bdlmik  kdfi , Bdlmik  shaft , Bdlmik  mu’ aft,  bolo  momno  ivohi  ek . 

Tho  Pail-powar  got , in  Rohtak,  also  claims  Rajput  origin,  saying 
that  a Rdjput  woman  who  was  pregnant  threw  iu  her  lot  with  the 
Chulirds.  Her  son  was  called  a Pail-powdr  on  account  of  her  descent. 
This  got  reveres  Guru  Ndnak,  does  not  employ  Brahmans,  and  gets  its 
weddings  solemnized  by  one  of  its  own  members.  But  it  buries  its  dead. 

The  original  division,  Dr.  Youngson  was  informed,  was  into  Lute, 
Jhac,  and  Tengre,  the  Lute  being  Manlids  Rajput,  wandering  Dogrds  ; 
the  Jhde,  Dlide  or  Sdhi  being  named  from  their  founder,  who,  when 
a child,  slept  beside  a hedgehog  ( seh ) ; and  the  Tengre  being  makers 
of  winnowing-sieves,  living  in  the  desert,  aud  named  Tengre  on  account 
of  their  pride.  Besides  tho  three  original  divisions,  there  arc  Goriyd, 
so  called  from  the  fact  that  their  founder  was  born  in  a tomb  ( gor ). 

# Musalli  may  bo  defined  as  a Cliubi'a  converted  to  Islam  who  has  abandoned  hardm 
food,  eating  only  haldl . The  Musallis  do  not  intermarry  with  tho  Chuhras,  or  at  least 
only  take  daughters  from  them. 

f Kurtana  or  Kotana  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Hindi  kora,  'whip/  and  tanna  'to 
stretch,’  and  thus  to  mean  ‘ flogger,’  because  sweepers  wei'o  employed  as  executioners  by 
Muhammadan  rulers. 
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They  hail  from  Delhi.  The  founder  was  Shah  Jahdn’s  son.  He  was 
also  called  Kandara,  because  he  spoke  harshly.* 

Next  come  : PatMn,  originally  from  Kabul,  in  Akbar's  time.  There 
were  three  brothers,  of  whom  Dhagami  was  the  oldest.  They  entered 
the  country  as  faqirs,  or  pirs.  Gil;  from  Chakran  in  Gujr&nw&ld.  A 
tree  sheltered  the  iirst  of  the  name  in  a time  of  rain  : and  in  Dora 
Ghazi  Khan  the  section  respects  bricks.  Bbatti;  from  the  Bar  in 
Gnjrauwala,  1’iudi  Bhattian,  Dulla  being  their  chief.  Sahotre ; in 
Akbar’s  time  Sahotra  was  thrown  to  the  tigers,  but  the  tigers  did  not 
injure  him.  In  Dora  Ghazi  Khan  the  Sahotra  section  respects  the 
lion.  Soeni  Bhnnniar  ; descendants  of  Baja  Karn,  the  Brahman,  who 
gave  away  mannds  of  gold  every  day  before  he  ate  his  food. 

Then  follow  Laddar ; Khokak,  who  are  said  to  avoid  eating  the  heart 
of  a dead  animal  in  Montgomery,  while  in  Cera  Gh&zi  Kh&n  they  do  not 
eat  hharta  or  things  roasted  on  the  fire  ; Klionje,  Knliane,  Ratti,  Mathi, 
Burt,  Mome  (in  ildqa  Moma  near  Gondhal).  The  Morrn  are  said  to  be 
descended  from  Balmik.  Hauns,  Cliapriban  (in  Khak  beyond  Lahore, 
makers  of  wicker-work),  Ghussur,  Ballhm,  Labante,  Nahir. 

The  Dum,  the  Chuhra,  the  Mirasf,  the  Machchi,  the  Jliiwar,  and  the 
Changar,  are  all  of  the  same  origin.  They  claim  to  be  indigenous  in  the 
Sialkot  District,  at  least  as  far  as  the  older  divisions  are  concerned. 

In  the  time  of  the  Panclavas  and  Kauravas  there  were  four  sons  of 
Kanwar  Brahma,  viz,,  Pur  aba,  Part  ha,  Sidahra,  and  Prashta,  the  last 
being  also  called  Jhaumpra,  from  living  in  a jungle.  There  are  other 
names  applied  to  him  and  to  his  successors,  such  as  Ghungur  Beg,  Ail 
Maluk,  Lai  Beg,  Pir  Chkota,  Balmik,  Bala.  The  following  genealogical 
tree  was  given,  but  I presume  it  is  a very  uncertain  one : — 

A Genealogy. 

Praslita. 

Kalak  Das,  and  his  wife  Silawanti. 

I 

Alif. 

I 

Eighteen  generations,  all  jdngli. 

B4la  Rikhi  and  his  house. 

I , 

Bamrik. 

i 

Bal. 

* Another  version  (from  Montgomery)  is  that  Jhata,  Jhaba,  Tiugr&  and  Athwal  were 
four  brothers,  probably  Muhammadans.  Of  these  Jhata  became  a follower  of  Baba  Farid, 
and  his  descendants,  called  Jhatas,  continued  to  observe  the  Muhammadan  law  ( i.e.,  did 
not  become  Chuhyas).  Jhaba’ s and  Tingra’s  descendants  worked  as  Chuhyas,  and  are 
known  as  Jhais  (Chais)  and  Tingras,  respectively.  Of  AtlruaPs  progeny  some  remained 
Muhammadans,  while  others  became  Chuhyas  and  are  now  known  as  Athwal  Chuhyas. 

The  Jhaba  (Jhai  or  Chai)  section  is  closely  associated  with  Multan.  When  that  city 
was  founded,  tradition  asserts  that  the  king  commenced  to  build  a fort  which  collapsed 
as  fast  as  it  was  built.  The  spot  was  held  by  the  Jhaba  Bhangis,  one  of  whom  offered 
himself  as  the  fort’s  foundation-stone,  and  is  said  to  be  still  standing  in  the  Khani  Burj 
of  the  Fort.  Some  people  regard  this  burj  as  a place  of  pilgrimage.  The  Jhai — possibly 
owing  merely  to  his  fortunate  name — was  sacrificed  to  ensure  victory  in  battle — Jhayc 
sandhi  fatch  wandi , which  is  explained  to  mean,  if  a living  Chuhra  bo  built  into  a thick 
wall  of  burnt  brick  before  going  to  war,  victory  is  assured. 

In  Tarn  Taran  tahsil,  Amritsar  District,  Brahma’s  son,  Chuhra,  had  three  sons,  Lata, 
Jhaba,  and  a pichhlag  named  Tingru,  from  whom  are  descended  tlie  2J  original  section*  of 
the  caste. 
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Another  Genealogy  or  Korsinaua. 

Att. 

I 

Patt, 

I 

Adis  and  wife  V^shna. 

Sadda  Saddijiva  and  wife  Govittri. 

Ghung  and  wife  Surangiyi. 

Dhand  and  wife  Sili  Sakat. 

Nil  Kanth  and  wife  GtS  Atma  Devi 

I 

Kanwar  Brahmi  and  wife  Burhadji  or  Jastrf. 


Sidhra.  Puraba,  Bhirthi.  Praahta,  also  called  Jhanmpri,  lat  Incarnation,  and  wife  Manga  D6vf. 
Ad  Gdpal  and  wife  Bhilni. 

I 

Sankdswar  and  wife  Sadawanti,  2nd  Incarnation. 


Undsh  Deota.  Mngal  Gosafn  and  wife  Dhanwantf. 

! 

Gaur  Rikh  and  wife  Naurang44, 

Dayal  Rikh  and  wife  Manglin. 

I 

Jal  Bhigan  and  wife  Pavittarin. 

I 

Angaeh  Deoti  and  wife  Satwanti, 

I 

Agganwar  and  wife  Asna. 

Sankh  Pat  or  Santdkh  and  wife  Jasg  Yartf,  3rd  Incarnation. 

, , I 

Bala  Rikhi  and  wife  Sham  Rup,  4th  Incarnation. 

Bfr  Bamrik  and  wife  Rajwanti,  5th  Incarnation. 

I 

Ball  and  wife  Nau  Chandran. 

I 

Iswar  Bila  and  wife  Mansi,  6th  Incarnation, 

Balmik  and  wife  Mahdn,  7th  Iucarnation  , 

i 


Ud  Rikh.  Budh  Rikh  and  wife  Salikin. 

Marwar  Didiri  and  wife  Dayali. 

Nnr  Didiri  and  wifo  Asawanti. 

I 

Shim  Surandi  and  wifo  Surgan,  8th  Incarnation. 

I 

Sham  Barbari  and  wifo  Lachhmf, 

I 

Sri  Rang  Sham  and  wife  Rajwanti. 

Sati  and  wife  Silo. 

. i 

Shah  Safa  and  wife  Savin. 

I 

Arjin  and  wife  Arfin. 

i 

A 
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A 

Pir  Sival  and  wife  Jafarin. 


Asa  and  wife  Janatan. 


Qasa. 


Ahir  Maluk  and  wife  Sikiawati. 

G hangar  Big  and  wife  Nasarin, 

Biz  B 6g  and  wife  Sadiqan. 

Barihhi  Beg  and  wife  Varsin, 

Lai  B6g  and  wife  Satilin,  9th  Incarnation. 

Bali  Sher  (also  called  Pir  Jhoti,  the  wrestler)  and  wife  Amdlikan,  10th  Incarnation, 
Sadi  Bala  Lil  Khin  and  wife  Roshanin. 

Pir  Dhagani  and  wife  Nnr  Dfvanf. 

Shah  Sura  and  wife  Guasan. 

I 


Mihi  Shih.  Dargihi  Shah.  Shah  Akhlas  and  wife  Lachhmf. 


Ghasiti  Shih. 


Yira  Shih.  S6 vi  Shah  and  wife  Sarsi. 

I 


Sarara  Shah, 

i 

Karam  Shih. 
Fazl  Shah. 


I 

Jim  Shih. 

| 

Langar  Shih 


Arpar  Shih. 


Falel  Shih. 


I 1,1 

Zahardast  Shih.  Chugatti  Murad 
Mohammed  | Shah.  Shah. 

Shah.  i 1 I 1 

| * Karim  *Qutab  | | 

Qasim  Shah.  Shah.  Shah.  Rahm  Shih.  Umar  Shih. 


Arif  Shih. 

I 


♦Sardir  Shih.  *Sultin  Shih. 


I 


I 


1 


Fath'shah.  *Bahadur  Shih.  *Nidir  Shih. 


Jawahir  Shih.  Bari  Shih. 

I I 

Alim  Shih.  *Jamiat  Shih. 

I | 

*Alif  Shah.  *Gauhar  Shah. 


Bala  is  a name  given  to  the  leaders. 

*Hakim  Shah.  *Fath  Shih.  *Bahiwal  Shih. 

A THIRD  GFNEALOGY  FROM  (MALER  KoTLA)  IS — 

Akil  Purakh  (i.e.,  God). 

Mahadeo  Sri  Mahiraj, 

I 

Bikhi  Deo. 

i 

Rikhi  Deo. 

I 

Ansada. 

i 

Sahad  Rikh. 

i 

Sandokh  Rikh. 

I 

Balmik  or  Balnik. 


* Present  representatives. 


•t 
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A FOURTH  G EHff ALOGY. 


Bald  Sh&h  Santokh  Rilch  dd, 
Santokh  Rikh  Shardp  Dit  Rikh  dd , 
Sharap  Dit  Rikh  Aindk  dd, 

Aindk  Rikhi  dd, 

Rikhi  Bikhi  dd, 

Bikhi  Mahadtv  dd, 

Hahddiv  Bhagwan  Ant  Khandi  dd, 
Aut  Khandd  Alakh  Purkh  dd, 
Alakh  Purkh  Sakt  dd, 

Bakt  Agam  dd 


Bal&  Shah  is  son  of  Santokh  Rikh, 

Santokh  Rikh  is  son  of  Sharap  Dit  Rikh, 
Sharap  Dit  Rikh  is  sou  of  Ainak, 

Ainak  is  son  of  Rikhi, 

Rikhi  is  son  of  Bikhi, 

Bikhf  is  son  of  Mahaddv, 

Mahadev  or  Shiv  is  son  of  Aut  Kbanda, 

Aut  Khanda  is  son  of  Holy  Person, 

Holy  Person  is  son  of  Almighty  Power, 
Almighty  Power  is  son  of  the  Unknowable.* 


Another  version  is  that  Bhdrthd,  Sadhara,  Paratnd,  and  Purba  were 
four  Brahman  brothers,  arid  when  their  cow  died  they  made  Purba,  the 
youngest,  drag  away  the  carcase,  first  promising  to  help  him  in  his  task, 
but  eventually  out-casting  him  for  doing  it.  In  Dera  GMzi  Khan 
Urga,  Bh6rga,  Sidhra  and  Frastd,  also  called  Ckhaumpra,  are  given  as 
the  four  brothers,  and  the  following  verses  are  current ; — 


(V)  Allah  chitthi  ghalli  hai,  sab  khol  bidn, 
Ithe  gid  mankihun,  kitin  karin  dbhmdn  ? 
Qokhri  U aike  sabi  kardi  aryan . 

Asan  Brahman  janam  di  galjami  tanydn. 


God  sent  a letter,  setting  forth  all  things  : 

1 Hereunto  you  submitted,  why  do  you  repine 
The  cow  was  cast  out  by  one  of  you,  why  then 
do  you  plead, 

That  “ we  are  Brahmans  by  birth/’  ye  who 
wear  the  jdmdf  tied  with  strings.' 


The  last  couplet  is  also  given  thus  : — 

Qokhri  uti  dake  kardi  aryan,  * They  are  all  arguing  over  the  cow  : — 

Atdn  Brahman  janam  de  gal  jame  tanydn . (Saying)  “ We  are  Brahmans  by  birth,  though 

we  wear  the  jama  fastened  with  tags.”  ’ 

Further  these  two  verses  are  sometimes  added  : — 


Vte  charkhanc  doreli  laryan, 

Rabba  ! Sade  bha  di  gallanmushkil  banian . 

(u)  Alaf  Allah  nun  yad  kar  ba7ididn  we  dhun 
surjanhar , 

Ghugdi  chardi  gokhri  ho  pai  murdard, 

Hue  deote  akathe  jake  karin  pukara, 

Tusin  Brahman  zat  de  ki  bangai  bhard, 

Tusdde  pichhon  kaun  hai  jisda  maqsad 
bhard , 

Sdde  pichhdn  Chhaumprd  jisdd  maqsad 
bhard, 

Hukm  hogid  Chhaumpre  ‘ jdsatd  murdara,' 

Usne  dhanak  charhai,  gokhri  jd  pdi  pichh~ 
ward . 

Aya  gokhri  satke  kahe  : 1 dio  hachan  hamdrd.* 

Chaukion  sddion  dur  ho  tera  nich  utard. 

The  following  stanza  is  also  cur 


Wearing  too  the  chicken  cloth, 

0 Lord  ! 4 We  are  in  great  distress.' 

‘ Remember  God,  0 Man  ! Praise  be  to  him, 

^ the  Creator  and  Protector  of  mankind  ! 

The  cow  fell  dead  while  grazing 

The  gods  assembled  and  exclaimed 

“Ye  are  Brahmans  by  caste,  yet  in  what 
distress  are  ye  fallen ! 

Who  is  there  among  ye,  of  high  purpose  t '* 

*’  Chaumpra  is  of  us  and  his  purpose  is  high/’ 

Chaumpri  was  bidden  to  cast  away  the 
carcase. 

He  drew  his  bow  and  the  cow  was  thrown  far 
away. 

After  throwing  it  away  he  came  back  and 
said “ Now  fulfil  your  promise.” 

(But  they  said  ) “ Begone  from  our  hearths, 
thou  art  now  an  out-caste.” 

rent  in  Dera  Ghfizi  Khan  : — 


(m)  Tun,  Sahib,  ghar  Bahmanan  mcra  janam 
deol. 

Khdke  sanpal  pid,  eko  thali  raeoi . 

Chaumpra  age  Rab  de  kart  retjoi 
Khabrdn  ghallin  tordian,  ho  mtinh  dharox . 

Herd  janam  dio  nich  ghar  men,  sun  band • 
nawdzd. 


Thou,  God,  hast  given  me  birth  in  a Brahman's 
house. 

I was  brought  up  with  others,  eating  together 
with  them  in  the  same  dish. 

Chaumpra  prays  before  0 ^ — 

'Thou  hast  sen*  i ’ ' tidings  from  afar— now 
come  before  me. 

Thou  hast  given  me  birth  in  a low  house,  hear 
me.  my  Lord. 


* nh  ge«eal°gy  given  at  p.  530  of  The  Legends  of  the  Punjab , Vol.  III. 
T The  jamd  ia  the  long  overgarment,  fastened  with  tags  instead  of  buttons 
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Grant  me  followers  and  grant  me  funeral 
prayers— (or 

Forgive  my  followers  and  also  forgive  us  for 
not  having  funeral  prayers). 

The  Hindus  do  not  allow  us  to  come  near 
them,  and  Muhammadans  will  not  read  our 
funeral  prayers. 

"Who  will  bear  me  up— hearken  ! 0 Lord  ! ' 

God  says  : ‘ Chaumpra ! be  wise ! 

I will  make  two  rivers  to  flow  of  the  things 
which  are  forbidden  by  the  two  religions 
( i.e.j  one  of  the  carcases  of  cows  and  the 
other  of  the  carcases  of  pigs). 

I will  make  heaven  across  them  and  show  it  to 
you. 

Ram  (Hindus)  and  Rahim  (Muhammadans) 
will  conceal  themselves. 

A great  fire  will  be  burnt  in  hell  at  about  10  a.m. 

when  the  sun  is  H bamboo  high). 

God  says:  4 Chaumpra,  now  will  I send  thy 

^ , . followers  to  Heaven.’ 

Allah  chitthi  likhi  he,  hath  Chaumpre  pharai.  God  has  written  a letter  and  given  it  in  the 

hands  of  Chaumpra  : — 

Tunhi  i sho  satnd  ji  tainun  at,  4 Thou  hast  to  carry  out  this  carcase — it  is  your 

fate.* 

Origins. 

Various  legends  have  been  invented  to  explain  the  origins  of  the 
Chuhra  caste  as  a whole  and  of  its  different  groups.  Most  of  these 
carry  its  history  back  to  Bdlnnk  as  its  progenitor,  or,  at  least,  its  patron 
saint.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  recount,  in  the  first  instance,  what 
current  tradition  has  to  say  of  Balmik. 

One  legend  avers  that  Bdlimk  used  to  sweep  Bhagwan's  courtyard, 
and  that  the  god  gave  him  a robe,  which  he  did  not  put  on  but  buried 
in  a pit.  When  asked  by  Bhagwan  why  he  did  not  wear  it,  Bdlmik 
went  in  search  of  it  and  found  in  it  a boy  whom  he  took  to  Bhagwdn, 
The  god  directed  him  to  rear  the  boy,  who  was  named  L&l  Beg. 

Balmik  is  said  to  mean,  * born  of  the  balni ,'  or  serpent's  hole, 
Balmik  was  a Bhil,  a race  of  mountaineers,  who  used  to  rob  and  kill 
travellers  passing  through  the  forest.  One  day  seven  Rishis  journeyed 
by,  and  when  Balmik  attacked  them,  they  asked  him  why  he  did  so,  as 
they  had  nothing  worth  stealing.  He  replied  that  he  had  vowed  to  kill 
all  whom  he  found  in  the  forest.  The  Rishis  thpn  enquired  if  he  had 
friends  to  assist  him  if  captured.  Whereupon  he  asked  his  parents 
and  wife  if  they  would  help  him  in  case  of  need,  but  they  declared  they 
would  not.  Bfilraik  then  told  the  Rishis  he  was  friendless,  and  they 
urged  him  to  give  up  liis  evil  ways,  and  to  repeat  ‘ mard , mard 
continuously.  But  rapidly  recited  ‘mard,  mard’  sounds  like  c Ram , 
Hdm/  and  as  he  thus  repeated  God's  name,  his  sins  were  forgiven  him. 
By  the  end  of  12  years  his  body  was  covered  with  dust  and  overgrown 
with  grass,  the  flesh  being  decomposed.  Once  more  the  seven  Rishis 
passed  by  and  heard  a faint  voice  repeating  ‘ Rnm,  Ram,'  under  a cover- 
ing of  day.  This  they  removed,  and,  having  re-clothed  his  bones  with 
flesh,  called  him  Balmik,  as  one  who  had  come  out  of  a serpent's  hole. 

1.  Tabus  and  Totems. 

The  Gil  will  not  eat  bataxm , the  egg-plant  [bhatd  hart)  : the  Lute  do 
not  eat  hare  or  rabbit : the  Kanar£  (?)  abstain  from  cloves  : the  Sahotr^ 
refuse  to  look  on  a tiger ; at  marriages,  however,  they  make  the  image 


Ndle  unimat  bakhsh , ndle  bakhsh  jandzd. 


Hindu,  nere  dwan  na  deiocn,  Musalman  na 
parhen  jandzd. 

Meri  kaun  siffdt  lharegd,  sun  gharib-nawaza. 
Allah  dkhe  Chaumprid  tun  lio  syand . 

Do  tnazhab  de  nim  dd  main  darydo  vagdnd. 


Pdrjannat  banakd  sahmnd  vikhand. 

Ram  te  Rahim  ne  chhip  chhip  bahnd  (?) 
Sawd  neze  din  Idkar  hd'ti  dozakh  dhana. 
Allah  dkhe  Chaumprid  ummat  teri  nun  rich 

in'n.nnt,  rtnhf'inr.hdnd. 
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of  a tiger  which  the  women  worship  : tho  Bhattf  will  not  sit  on  a bench 
of  boards  or  bricks : no  Chulml  will  eat  sell , or  hedgehog. 

The  Sarwan  Clmhras  do  not  dye  cloth  with  hasumba 9 saffron,  and 
will  only  use  thatch  for  thoir  roofs.  In  the  Bawal  nizdmat  of  Ndbha 
thoy  also  wear  no  gold  ornaments,  thinking  this  tabu  to  be  imposed 
on  them  by  their  sati.  In  Dera  Ghazi  Khtm  the  different  sections 
reverence  different  animals,  i.e.,  the  Sahotii  respect  the  lion,  the 
Athwal  orUthwdl  the  camel,  and  ono  section  tho  porcupine,  while  bricks 
are  said  to  bo  revered  by  the  Gil,  men  bowing  and  women  veiling  their 
faces  before  them.  Thus  the  bindhu  muhin  or  got  respects  indigo  : the 
Kandi&ra  respects  the  horned  rat ; while  the  Khokhar  got  is  said  to  avoid 
eating  bharta , i.e,,  anything  roasted  on  a fire.*  The  Khokhar  got  is 
also  said  to  abstain  from  the  flesh  of  dead  animals  as  well  as  from 
eating  the  heart,  which  all  other  Cliuhr&s  will  eat. 

The  flesh  of  the  hare  is  also  avoided  by  Clmhras  generally — a tabic 
explained  by  the  following  legend  : — Once  a Chuhra  by  chance  killed 
a calf,  and  hid  it  under  a basket,  but  its  owner  tracked  it  to  the 
Chuhra's  house.  The  Chuhra  declared  that  ti  e basket  contained  a 
hare,  and  when  it  was  opened  it  was  found  that  the  calf  had  turned 
into  a hare — so  from  that  time  all  the  Chuhras  have  given  up  eating 
haie.  Some,  however,  do  not  abide  by  this  rule.  In  Kiingra  it,  is  said 
that  once  a have  sought  Balinik's  protection,  and  thus  the  tabu  arose. 
In  Montgomery  the  avoidance  of  hare's  flesh  is  ascribed  to  the  iufluence 
of  the  Makhdum  Jahanidu  of  Sher  Shdh,  tlioso  who  are  not  his 
followers  disregarding  tho  prohibition.  In  Dera  Ghazi  Kh&n  the 
current  legend  is  that  once  Bala  Shah,  the  ancestor  of  tho  Chuhras, 
and  Mull&h  Nur,  the  Mirasi,  were  in  God’s  dargdh , or  court.  The 
latter  asked  B&1&  Shtih  not  to  sweep,  whereupon  a quarrel  arose  and 
Bdld  Shah  struck  the  bard  with  his  broom,  knocking  out  his  right  eye. 
Mull  Ah  Nur  appealed  to  God  and  produced  a hare  as  his  witness — so 
now  the  sweepers  do  not  eat  hare's  flesh.  In  Gurgaon,  however,  the 
prohibition  is  said  to  be  confined  to  the  Sus  Gohar  got,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  to  the  Balgher  got . In  MAler  Kotla  it  is  confined  to  the 
Sahota  got . About  Leiah,  women  are  said  to  eat  the  hare,  but  not  men* 
2.  Govekning  Body. 

Their  representative  assembly,  or  governing  body,  is  tho  Painch, 
Punch,  Panchayat,  the  members  of  which  are  chosen  b}r  the  people, 
and  the  head  of  which,  i.e.}  the  Pir  Paneh  or  Sar  Panch,  is  selected 
by  the  other  members.  I have  heard  them  speak  of  a kharpanch  too, 
i.e.,  the  most  troublesome  member  of  the  panch!  The  office  of  tho 
pir  panch  is  held  permanently,  and  is  even  in  some  cases  hereditary. 
It  the  pir  is  unable  to  preside  at  the  meetings  his  place  may  be  taken 
by  a Barbara h,  or  substitute,  for  the  time  being.  The  painch  seftles 
disputes  of  all  sorts,  havinir  to  interfere  especially  in  inaiters  of  mar- 
riage and  divorce  ; it  also  looks  after  the  pool*.  It  punishes  offenders 
by  excommunication,  hukka  pdui  bandy  and  also  by  imposing  fines 
of  20,  40.  100  rupees,  or  even  more.  The  punishment  of  excommuni- 
cation, of  being  baradari  so  juda,  is  a heavy  one,  pointing  to  the  fact 
that  the  people,  valuing  so  highly  the  opinion  of  their  fellow-men, 


* This  seems  impossible.  Bharthd  is  possibly  intended.  It  is  a preparation  of  the 
brinjctl  {bat  dun)  made  by  roasting  it  in  hot  ashes:  Maya  Singh’s  Panjabi  Dictionary : s.  v. 
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arc  amenable  to  the  rules  of  their  society  by  reason  of  sanctions 
affecting  their  standing  in  the  society.  All  over  the  Punjab  the 
dearest  thing  to  a Fauj&bi  is  his  ' izzat , i.e .,  the  estimation  in  which 
he  is  held  by  his  fellows,  in  the  south-east  of  the  Province  the 
Chuhras  have  chabutras  or  places  of  assembly  at  several  towns,  such 
as  Hiinsi,  Hiss&r,  Barw&la,  Sirsa  andBhiwani.  Each  chabutra  is  under 
a chaudhriy  who  in  Gurgaon  is  styled  mihtar . The  chaudhris  preside 
over  'panchdxjats  at  which  all  kinds  of  disputes  are  decided,  and  also  act 
at  weddings  as  muhhias  or  spokesmen.  In  Nabha  the  chaudhris  are 
indeed  said  to  exercise  supreme  authority  in  caste  disputes. 

3.  Pules  of  Intermarriage. 

They  do  not  marry  within  their  own  section,  but  they  take  wives 
from  all  the  other  divisions.  Marriage  with  a wife's  sister  is  permitted 
after  the  death  of  the  wife.  Marriage  with  the  wife's  mother,  or  wife's 
aunt,  is  not  allowed-  Two  wives  are  allowed;  the  former  of  whom  is 
considered  the  head,  and  has  peculiar  rights  and  privileges.  The 
wives  live  together  in  the  same  house.  Marriage  takes  place  when 
the  girl  is  about  7 or  8,  and  even  5 years  of  age. 

Marriages  are  arranged  by  the  ndi  (barber),  the  chhimbd  (washerman), 
and  the  m'misi  (village  bard  and  genealogist).  The  consent  of  the 
parents  is  necessary  in  all  cases,  except  when  the  woman  is  a widow, 
or  independent  of  her  parents.  Girls  are  never  asked  whom  they  will 
marry,  or  if  they  at  e willing  to  marry.  They  would  not  give  an  ex- 
pression of  their  wishes,  as  they  say,  sharm  he  mare , for  shame.  There 
is  no  freedom  of  choice  in  the  case  of  young  persons  marrying. 

A price  is  paid  by  the  bridegroom's  family,  the  amount  of  it  being 
settled  by  the  two  contracting  parties.  It  becomes  the  bridegroom's 
property  after  marriage.  An  engagement  to  marry  may  be  broken 
off  in  the  case  of  a defect  or  blemish  in  either  the  man  or  the  woman, 
and  divorce  may  be  obtained  after  marriage  by  a regular  “ writing  of 
divorcement.''  Divorced  wives  marry  again.  Children  of  different 
mothers  inherit  on  equal  terms,  and  all  assume  the  father's  section. 

Widows  remarry,  but  they  have  no  price.  The  widow  of  an  elder 
brother  may  marry  a younger  brother,  and  the  widow  of  a younger 
brother  may  marry  an  elder  brother.  A widow  marrying  out  of  her 
husband's  family  takes  her  children  with  her. 

4.  Food. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  precisely  what  animals  the  Chuhras  really  avoid, 
and  probably  the  prohibitions  against  eatiug  any  particular  animal  are 
loose,  varying  from  place  to  place  and  under  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances. Chuhras  in  Gujr&o  will  eat  dead  animals,  i.e.,  those  which 
have  died  a natural  death  :*  also  the  sahna  (lizard)  and  wild  cat,  but 
not  the  jackal,  fox,  goh  (lizard),  or  tortoise:  yet  one  group  lives  chiefly 
on  the  tortoise  and  is  called  kuchemcmda . Hence  the  Chuhras  are 
superior  to  the  Sctnsis  who  eat  jackals,  etc.,  and  inferior  to  the  Musallis 
who  have  given  up  eating  the  flesh  of  animals  which  have  died  a natural 
death.  In  Si&lkot  the  Chuhr&s  are  said  to  avoid  pork  and  only  to  eat 
flesh  allowable  to  Muhammadans,  but  they  may  eat  haram  flesh  as  well 
as  Jialal* 

* Thus  in  Montgomery  it  is  said  all  Chuhra3,  except  the  Khokliara,  will  eat  the  flesh  of 
dead  animals 
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II.— DOMESTIC  CEREMONIES. 

Birth  and  Pregnancy. 

In  accouchement  the  woman  sits,  with  one  woman  on  each  side  of  her, 
and  one  behind  her.  The  dai,  or  midwife,  sits  in  front.  No  seat  is 
used.  When  the  child  is  born  the  midwife  places  h«jr  head  on  the 
stomach  of  the  mother  to  press  out  the  blood,  and  with  her  feet  and 
hands  presses  (dabdli)  the  whole  body.  The  dai  and  women  relations 
attend  during  and  after  confinement. 

As  an  expression  of  joy  at  the  birth  of  a child  a string  of  shirin , or 
acacia  leaves,  is  hung  across  the  door.  Green  symbolises  joy  and  bless- 
ing, rimbarikbddi.  The  leaves  of  the  akk,  a plant  with  poisonous  milky 
juice,  are  thrown  on  the  house  to  keep  away  evil  spirits.  If  the  child 
is  a boy,  born  after  two  girls,  they  put  the  boy  in  a cloth,  which  they 
tie  at  both  ends  as  a sort  of  cradle,  and  then  they  lift  the  child  through 
the  roof,  while  the  nurse  says  : — Trikhal  hi  dhdr  d-gai , i.e.,  ‘ the  third 
time  thrives/  Gur  is  given  to  the  friends,  and  ten  days  after  that  a 
dinner,  to  which  the  relatives  are  invited.  At  the  end  of  Zl  days  the 
mother  is  over  her  separation,  and  resumes  cooking. 

Adoption. 

Adoption  of  children  is  common,  but  with  no  special  ceremonies. 

Initiation. 

A man  of  any  other  caste  can  be  admitted  into  the  Chuhra  caste  after 
the  following  initiatory  rite  has  been  performed  : — The  would-be  convert 
asks  the  Chuhra  headman  of  the  place  to  fix  a day,  on  which  all  the 
Chuhras  assemble  at  the  than  of  Btilmik.  At  the  time  and  dat>>  appointed 
the  dhddhis  of  Balmik  go  there,  prostrate  themselves  and  sing  praises 
to  God  and  Bdlmik,  with  accompaniments  on  the  rabdna  and  dotdra. 
The  khidmatgdr,  or  attendant  at  the  shrine,  lights  a jot,  or  large  lamp 
filled  with  ghi  and  gogal  at  the  candidate's  cost,  as  well  five  ordinary 
lamps  filled  with  ghi . He  also  prepares  churmd  of  wheat  or  other 
grains  according  to  the  candidate's  means,  with  ghi  and  gur  in  the 
name  of  God  and  Bdlmik  ; boiling,  too,  1 J sers  of  rice  in  an  iron  pan 
in  the  name  of  B&lmik's  orderly.  When  all  these  things  are  placed 
in  front  of  the  than  in  Dera  Ghazi,  the  Chuhras  assembled  say  : — 

Sihdhe ! Bali  dian  karin  kardhian , le  dwin  than  de  age, 

Jo  koi  mane  tainu  nal  sidaq  de  usni'i  liar  sliakhd  jihal  laget 
Awen  dekh  nahin  bhubia  oh  roze  bage , 

Teri  matti  da  buki  mania  dhar  dargdh  de  age . 

Baki  ute  main  devCin  brdtdn  jiwen  banaydn  din  te  rdtan . 

Bolo  momno  { ek  sacli  pann  dhani / 

“ Make  halwa , 0 Sihdhas  (Chuhrds)  in  B&li's  honour,  and  bring  it 
before  his  shrine, 

Whosoever  adores  thee  in  sincerity,  prospers  in  every  way. 

Be  not  misled  by  whited  domes, 

A handful  of  his  (or  thy)  earth  is  acceptable  to  the  Almighty. 

I will  bring  thee  offerings  on  a camel's  back  as  ofte^i  as  day 
follows  night, 

Declare,  ye  believers  in  God,  that  the  One  True  God  is  Master  of 
the  Winds." 
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The  candidate  is  then  admitted  into  the  caste.  He  is  made  to  eat 
a little  churmd  and  rice  out  of  the  karahi,  drink  some  water  and 
smoke.  The  rest  of  the  churmd  is  distributed  among  the  other  Chuhpas 
and  he  is  declared  a member  of  the  caste. 

In  Rohtak  Bdlmiki  sweepers  admit  a man  of  any  caste  into  the 
Chuhrd  ranks,  except  a Dh&nak,  a S&nsi  or  a Dhia.  The  recruit  is 
merely  required  to  prepare  1|  sers  of  rnalida  and.  after  placing  it  under 
Bdlunk’s  banner,  worship  the  saint.  The  followers  of  N&nak  admit 
converts  of  every  caste  into  their  ranks. 

In  Gurgaon  the  rite  of  initiation  is  a revolting  one  and  is  thus  de* 
scribed : — 

Over  a rectangular  pit  is  put  a chdrpdi , and  beneath  it  the  candidate 
is  seated  in  the  pit,  while  the  Chuhr&s  sit  on  the  chdrpdi . Each  bathes 
in  turn,  clearing  his  nose  aud  spitting  * so  that  all  the  water,  etc.,  falls 
on  to  the  man  in  the  pit.  Be  is  then  allowed  to  come  out  and  seated 
on  the  chdrpdi . After  this  all  the  Cliuhr&s  wash  his  body  and  eat  with 
him,  aud  then  ask  him  to  adopt  their  profession. 

An  initiate  appears  to  be  called  Bhangi,  or  in  Gurgaon  Sarbhangi. 
The  latter,  it  is  said,  may  smoke  and  eat  with  the  Chuhr&s,  but  are  not 
admitted  to  intermarriage  with  them. 

Betrothal. 

When  a betrothal  takes  place,  the  Idgi , the  marriage  functionary  and 
o-o-between,  goes  to  the  house  of  the  boy’s  parents,  taking  with  him 
sugar  and  dates  for  the  inmates.  He  states  the  purpose  of  his  visit, 
and  there  is  placed  before  him  five  or  ten,  or  more,  rupees,  of  which 
he  takes  one  and  goes.  If  the  people  are  very  poor  they  intimate  to 
the  lagi  how  much  he  should  take  out  of  the  heap.  Returning  to  the 
house  of  the  girl’s  parents  he  makes  his  report,  describing  the  boy,  bis 
prospects,  circumstances,  and  so  on. 

A Idgi  now  goes  from  the  boy’s  residence,  carrying  clothes  and 
jewels  for  the  girl.  He  himself  is  presented  with  a turban  ( pagri ) and 
songs  are  sung  by  the  womankind.  The  binding  portion  of  the  cere- 
monies is  where  the  turban  is  given  to  the  lagi  before  witnesses. 

In  two,  three,  four,  or  five  years,  the  girl’s  parents  send  the  Idgi  to 
say  that  it  is  time  for  the  marriage.  If  the  parents  of  the  boy  find  it 
convenient,  they  declare  that  they  are  ready,  and  instruct  the  lagi  to 
ask  the  other  house  to  send  a nishdn , bahdchdy  bahord , which  is  a present 
of  three  garments,  one  to  the  mirasi , one  to  the  ndi,  and  the  third  to 
the  chuhrd  who  lights  the  fire.  There  is  gur  also  in  the  basket  contain- 
ing the  clothes,  and  this  is  distributed  to  the  singing  girls  and  others. 
The  idgi  receives  a rupee  or  two,  and  goes  back  with  the  news  that  the 
bahocha  has  been  accepted.  Then  a trewar , a present  of  seven  garments, 
is  prepared,  and  sent  from  the  girl’s  residence,  a white  phulkdri  (embroi- 


# Chuhras  think  that  the  dirt  of  their  own  bodies  purifies  others  and  they  so  remoye 
it  with  their  own  hands.  If  a man  follows  their  occupation  but  does  not  undergo  the 
ordeal  described  above  they  do  not  treat  him  as  a Ohuhra  or  effect  any  relationship 
with  him. 
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dered  shawl),  a chdb  or  chop  (a  red  cotton  shawl  with  a silk  embroidered 
edge),  a chdli  (bodice),  a lmrta  (jacket),  a daridi  (narrow  silk  cloth),  a 
lungi  or  sdya  (a  check  cloth  or  petticoat),  two  pagris  (turbans)  and  one 
chadar  (sheet  or  shawl).  The  jacket  has  a gold  button,  bird,  and  three 
silver  ones  called  allian,  and  gold,  or  gold  and  silver  lace,  with  the  figure 
of  a man  embroidered  on  the  right  breast  or  shoulder.  This  present 
is  sent  to  the  boy's  residence,  where  the  garments  are  spread  out  on  a* 
bed  to  give  the  inmates  and  friends  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them. 
The  Idgi  takes  with  him  also  gur,  patdsse  (sweets),  and  a rupee  as  ropna , 
which  he  gives  to  the  bridegroom.  This  rdpnd  may  be  seven  dried 
dates,  and  other  things.  The  boy's  hands  are  dyed  with  rnaindf  (henna) 
to  signify  joy.  Again  rupees  are  placed  before  tho  Idgi,  of  which  he 
takes  as  many  as  he  has  been  instructed  to  take.  He  then  says  that 
such  and  such  a day  has  been  fixed  for  the  wedding  and  goes  back  to  tell 
tho  bride's  friends  that  the  day  is  appointed.  On  this  occasion  songs 
are  sung  by  the  boy's  sister  and  mother. 

Eight  or  nine  days  before  the  wedding  they  have  what  they  call 
pana}  that  is,  they  take  ghungnidh  (wheat  roasted  in  tho  husk)  to  the 
quantity  of  five  or  six  par  dpi , which  they  put  in  tho  boy's  lap.  This  he 
distributes  with  gur  to  his  friends,  of  the  same  age  as  he  is,  seated  on  a 
basket.  Wheat  is  distributed  to  the  other  friends,  perhaps  as  much 
as  four  or  five  maunds,  with  gur.  The  boy  is  anointed  with  oil  as 
many  times  as  there  are  days  before  the  marriage,  and  a song  is  sung 
by  his  friends. 

The  nai  anoints  the  bridegroom  to  make  him  sweet.  The  ointment 
is  made  of  the  flour  of  wheat  and  barley,  hachicr  (a  drug),  khardal 
(white  mustard),  chaihal  charila  (a  scent),  and  oil.  This  preparation 
is  called  batnd. 

When  the  boy  is  taken  off  the  basket  they  bind  a gdnd  (ornament) 
or  kangna  (bracelet)  on  his  wrist,  which  consists  of  an  iron  ring,  a 
cowrie,  and  a manka  (string)  of  hach  (glass)  beads.  They  put  a knife 
into  his  hand  at  the  same  time.  All  this  is  to  keep  off  the  evil  spirits* 
The  same  operation  is  performed  on  the  girl  by  her  friends  ; only  she 
puts  on  a hangni  (wrist  ornament)  or  churl  (bracelet  of  iron),  instead 
of  taking  a knife  in  her  hand. 

Betrothal  takes  place  at  any  time  from  five  years  of  age  and  upward, 
the  consent  of  the  parents  only  being  necessary.  If  the  betrothal 
is  cancelled,  the  painch  arranges  the  amount  to  be  repaid,  and 
recovers  it. 

When  the  wedding  day  approaches,  a big  dinner  is  given  in  tho 
boy's  home  on  a Wednesday,  the  entertainment,  extending  to  Thursday 
morning.  This  is  called  me'Z. 

The  bharjai,  or  gome  other  relative,  with  his  wife,  goes  to  the  well 
for  a jar  of  water,  which  they  carry  between  them.  With  this  water 
the  nai  washes  the  bridegroom  on  a basket.  His  hair  is  washed 
with  buttermilk  and  oil.  Seven  chapman  (unburnt  earthen  plates) 
are  placed  before  him.  These  ho  breaks  with  his  fe^.  His  uncle  on 
the  mother's  side  gives  him  a cow,  etc.,  and  the  bride's  uncle  gives 
the  same  to  her.  The  bridegroom  puts  on  his  new  clothes,  the  old 
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ones  being  appropriated  by  the  nai.  After  his  uncles  have  sung,  his 
sister  sings  and  gives  him  his  clothes. 

He  is  then  dressed  on  a rug  after  his  bath  ; the  sdfd  or  turban  is 
placed  on  his  head,  over  which  the  sehrd , or  garland  of  flowers,  is 
thrown  and  saffron  is  sprinkled  on  his  clothes. 

A tray  is  put  down  with  a rupee  in  it,  representing  101  rupees. 
On  the  rupee  gur  is  spread,  while  they  say,  Jagat  parwdn  supri  so 
dharm , Ikdtr  sau  rupaia  ghar  dd  ; “ According  to  the  custom  which 
binds  us  like  religion,  We  lay  before  you  101  rupees  of  our  own 
house.” 

Then  into  the  tray  is  put  the  tambol  or  neundrd , i.e .,  the  contribution 
given  by  wedding  guests  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  festival.  At 
each  succeeding  marriage  one  rupee  more  is  given,  or  the  same  sum 
is  given  each  time,  if  it  is  so  arranged.  Neundrd  is  given  in  the  girl's 
home  as  well.  This  custom  of  giving  at  each  other's  wedding  is  a 
very  binding  one.  Whoever  receives  neundrd  from  his  guests  must 
pay  back  in  neundrd  one  and  half  or  double  the  amount  at  their 
wedding  feasts. 

The  party  now  gets  ready  to  go  to  the  bride's  home.  The  bridegroom 
is  seated  on  a mare,  or,  if  poor,  he  goes  on  foot.  He  is  accompanied 
by  the  sarbahla,  or  bridegroom's  friend,  generally  seated  behind  him 
on  the  same  animal.  On  their  way  they  give  a rupee  to  the  headmen 
of  the  villages  they  pass.  This  is  for  the  poor.  Fireworks  blaze  as 
they  proceed,  while  the  drums  and  other  noisy  instruments  of  music 
announce  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom,  who  sits  under  a paper 
umbrella,  or  canopy,  which  has  been  made  by  the  fire  works-man. 
This  last-named  individual  gets  money  also  on  the  way — a rupee  or 
so.  As  they  approach  the  bride's  village  the  women  and  girls  of  the 
village  come  out,  singing,  to  surround  the  whole  party  with  a cotton 
thread,  as  if  they  had  made  prisoners  of  them  all. 

Meantime  the  bride  has  been  dressed,  and  songs  have  been  sung  by 
her  friends. 

Having  arrived  at  the  village  they  rest  in  a garden,  or  go  to  the 
ddrd,  or  traveller's  rest-house,  while  dinner  is  being  prepared.  3A 
large  tray  is  brought  out  (changer  lal)  with  sugar  in  it.  The  lagis  put 
some  into  the  bridegroom's  mouth,  the  rest  being  divided  among  the 
guests.  The  sarbahla , or  bridegroom's  friend,  and  the  others  prepare 
to  go  to  the  bride's  house  with  the  beating  of  drums.  The  two  parties 
meet  and  salute  one  another.  The  bride's  father  gives  a cow  or  a 
buffalo,  but  if  he  is  poor  he  gives  a rupee,  which  the  mirdsi,  or  village 
bard,  gets.  Nearing  the  house  they  find  the  way  obstructed  by  a stick 
(kuddan)  placed  across  the  path  by  the  mehtars,  or  dg  bain  civ  die,  (fire- 
lio-hters).  They  must  be  paid  a rupee  before  the  party  can  proceed. 
They  reach  another  gate  formed  by  a red  cloth  held  by  women.  This 
is  chunni . The  bride's  sister  receives  a rupee  at  this  stage.  The 
mdchhi,  or  jhiwar  (water-carrier),  briugs  a vessel  of  water,  and  says, 
“ Mere  kumb  dd  lag  deo , Give  the  price  of  my  earthen  water  jar." 
He  also  receives  a rupee. 

The  marriage  party  now  dine,  while  the  women  of  the  marriage 
party  sing. 
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While  the  party  dines  outside,  the  lard  (bridegroom)  and  the  sarbdhld 
(friend)  go  inside  the  house.  A chhanani  (a  sort  of  sieve  lor  cleaning 
flour  or  wheat)  is  placed  over  the  door  with  a light  burning  in  it. 
The  bridegroom  strikes  this  with  a sword  or  knife  seven  times,  knocking 
it  down,  light  and  all,  with  the  seventh  stroke.  The  sarbdhli , or  bride’s 
friend,  comes  with  a handful  of  oil  and  gur  which  she  holds  firmly, 
while  the  other  girls  toll  the  bridegroom  to  open  the  hand  with  his 
little  finger.  This  he  tries  to  do,  but  the  sarbdhld  advises  him  to  use 
his  thumb  and  press  more  forcibly.  When  her  hand  is  opened,  she 
rubs  the  bridegroom’s  face  with  the  mixture.  The  young  lady  also 
spits  rico  in  his  face — pliurkrd.  The  bridegroom  is  then  drawn  into 
an  inner  room  by  means  of  a pair  of  trousers  ( piejdma ) twisted  round 
his  neck.  He  has  to  give  the  girls  a rupee  before  they  let  him  go. 
They  place  a small  tent  made  of  reeds  (ghdrdberi)  like  a tripod,  on  a 
pin  (stool),  and  in  it  knjidii  (small  lamps  and  vessels)  made  of  dough. 
One  of  these  is  lit,  and  the  bridegroom  is  asked  to  put  clove3  into  the 
little  kujiah . 

They  then  take  a tray  and  put  it  on  a cup  (katurd).  This  they 
call  tilkan.  All  the  girls  press  down  tbo  tray  on  the  cup  with  their 
hands  one  above  another,  telling  the  bridegroom  to  lift  it  up.  IIo 
tries  to  do  so  but  cannot,  and  the  sarbdhld  with  his  foot  overturns  it. 
This  is  the  signal  for  the  girls  to  give  gdli  (abuse)  to  tho  sarbdhld  : they 
pull  his  hair,  slap  him,  push  him  about,  and  generally  ill-treat  him  until 
the  bridegroom  at  his  cries  for  help  asks  them  to  desist. 

They  deny  having  beaten  him,  and  treat  them  both  to  sweets  ( laddu 
and  pardkriah)  and  sugar  which  they  call  bejwdri  or  hdjirL  The  bride 
is  now  admitted  and  seated.  They  throw  bits  of  cotton  wool  on  her, 
which  he  picks  off.  He  takes  off  her  troubles,  as  it  were.  They  throw 
them  on  him  also.  During  these  observances  the  girls  siDg  at  intervals. 

The  bridegroom  now  walks  seven  times  round  the  bride,  and  the 
bride  seven  times  round  him.  He  lays  his  head  on  hers,  and  she  hers 
on  him,  after  which  she  kicks  him  on  the  back.  The  others  follow 
suit.  It  goes  hard  with  the  unhappy  bridegroom  then.  They  seize 
his  chadar  (shawl),  and  tie  two  pice  in  it.  The  bride  then  fastens  it 
tightly  round  his  neck,  meaning  by  this  that  he  is  captured  and  is 
Italian  jogd  ndhin  (unable  to  move).  Ho  recites  tho  following 
couplet : — 

Main  khatdnga , tdn  khdin.  I will  earn  money,  and  feed  you. 

Meri  galo'n  patkd  lahin . RemoYe  tho  shawl  from  my  neck. 


The  bride  then  takes  off  the  chadar , but  they  tie  it  to  the  bride’s 
shawl  {gaud  chattr dvd) , meaning  that  they  are  now  one. 

The  girl  is  bathed,  the  barber’s  wife  (nain)  braids  her  hair,  then  she 
sits  on  a ([okra)  basket  under  which  is  a light.  Two  pice  are  placed 
under  her  feet.  The  one  that  gives  the  bath  gets  the  pice.  The  uncle 
gives  the  girl  a cow,  etc.  Of  the  earth  wetted  with  the  water  of  the 
bath  some  is  thrown  to  the  ceiling.  Tho  mother  passes  before  the  girl 
a large  basket  made  of  reeds  seven  times.  This  is  called  khdrd  langai , 
and  she  then  sings  : — 


Khdrd  chittar  machittar , 
Khdrd  addiyd, 

Khdre  ton  utart 
Mamma  vaddhiyd. 


The  basket  is  of  divers  colours, 
And  I sit  on  the  basket. 

Take  me  off  the  basket, 

Great  uncle. 
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The  girl  is  taken  away,  and  the  bridegroom  gives  the  barber’s  wife  a 
rupee. 

Tho  lagi  is  now  sent  to  bring  the  clothes  that  the  bridegroom  has 
brought  for  the  bride.  Jewels  also  he  brings,  and  she  is  fully  dressed. 
These  jewels  are  various — for  the  nose,  bulak , laung , nath ; ear, 
dandiak,  pattar,  chaunke,  bale ; neck  and  throat,  hass,ha  me l,  takhtian  ; 
forehead,  chikkdn,  chaunh,  phid ; arm,  tdddn , bowattd , churd}  gokhru , 
kangan  ; fingers,  chhap  or  chhalla , dr  si  ; foot,  paajebdn , karian . 

The  bride  is  now  ready  and  comes  to  be  married.  She  is  seated 
and  the  Brahman  (or  the  Maulavi)  is  called.  Four  poles  are  stuck  in 
the  ground  fastened  together,  with  green  branches  above.  The 
Brahman  (or  Maulavi)  reads  a service,  and  two  pice  are  handed  seven 
times.  The  Brahman  says  : Sntto;  ekx , meki,  neki  teki,pdo  dhanga,  and 
snaps  the  pice. 

The  bridegroom  goes  round  the  bride  seven  times,  and  she  round  him 
seven  times  under  the  green  canopy.  The  Brahman  gets  four  annas 
in  pice,  and  one  rupee.  The  married  pair  sit  ou  a bed  or  seat,  while 
the  bride’s  people  bring  him  clothes,  which  he  puts  on  over  the  ones 
he  has.  The  mirdsi  seizes  his  turban,  and  retains  it  until  it  is  redeemed 
with  a rupee.  The  parents  are  next  called,  and  water  is  brought  to  be 
sprinkled  over  the  hands  of  the  married  pair.  She  is  thus  given  over 
to  him.  They  rise  from  the  chdrpai,  and  go  inside,  throwing  backward 
over  their  heads  barley  and  cotton  seeds  which  had  been  placed  in  their 
laps.  They  do  not  take  away  all  the  blessing. 

A trewar  (21  or  12,  etc.,  pieces)  of  clothes  is  now  given  ( khat ),  all 
shown  to  the  assembled  guests,  and  vessels  also  seven,  viz.,  thdl 
(platter),  chhannd  (metal  drinking  vessel),  loh  (large  iron  baking  pan), 
kardhi  (frying  pan),  degchi  (pot),  karchhi  (ladle),  dhaknd  (lid).  There 
are  21  kalle,  or  scones,  placed  in  the  basket  of  clothes.  The  lagis 
who  take  this  away  receive  presents  of  money.  The  bridegroom’s 
father  gives  alms  to  the  poor  at  this  point,  and  there  is  much  crying 
and  weeping  as  the  bride  prepares  to  leave  her  home. 

The  bride  is  pub  into  the  doll  (palanquin),  and  the  bridegroom’s 
father  throws  money  on  it,  which  goes  to  the  poor. 

The  bridegroom’s  party  return  home  carrying  the  bride  with  them. 
At  the  bridegroom’s  house  all  the  women  sing  at  intervals.  When 
they  reach  the  house  the  mother  is  at  the  door. 

The  mother  has  a cup  of  water  in  her  hand,  which  she  waves  round 
the  heads  of  the  married  couple.  She  then  attempts  to  drink  it  seven 
times,  the  bridegroom  preventing  her.  At  the  seventh  time  she  drinks. 
Then  they  enter  the  house,  and  the  bride  is  placed  on  a mat.  All  the 
bridegroom’s  relations  are  called,  and  a large  vessel  called  a pardt  is 
brought,  in  which  is  a mixture  of  rice,  ghi  and  sugar  cooked.  This  is 
gotkundld.  The*  women  seat  themselves  and  of  this  they  take  a morsel 
and  each  puts  a little  in  the  bride’s  mouth.  She,  sharm  ke  mdre  (out  of 
shame)  refuses  to  take  it,  but  they  insist  as  they  are  her  relations. 

The  women  all  partake.  They  call  this  bharmddla , i.e.,  union  with 
the  family.  If  they  do  not  have  this  meal,  they  do  not  admit  the  other 
party  to  family  privileges. 
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After  this  the  bride  remains  two  days  more  in  the  house,  and  on  the 
third  and  fourth  day  the  women  again  gather.  They  take  a pardt 
(tray)  in  which  they  put  water  and  milk,  or  kachchi  Ictssi,  and  in 
another  vessel  they  put  dtd  (meal).  In  the  meal  they  put  gur  and  qhi 
mixing  them  together  ( gulrd ).  Into  the  tray  of  milk  and  water  they 
make  the  bride  put  her  heel,  and  in  it  the  bridegroom  washes  her  foot. 
The  bridegroom  now  puts  in  his  foot,  and  she  is  told  to  wash  it.  This 
is  shagun.  The  bride  unties  her  g and  (wrist  ornament),  which  is  so 
securely  fastened  that  they  sometimes  draw  it  over  tho  hand,  while 
they  sing.  It  is  thrown  into  the  pardt  of  milk  and  water.  Then  the 
bridegroom  unfastens  the  bride’s  gdncc. 

It  is  placed  in  the  vessel  next.  They  are  fastened  together.  The 
nain  {Id gin)  takes  both  and  turns  them  round  in  the  water  seven  times. 
She  drops  them  in  the  water  seven  times,  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom 
grabbing  at  them.  The  one  that  succeeds  the  oftener  in  getting  hold 
of  them  first  wins — the  caste  therefore  wins.  This  is  done  amid  °great 
laughter.  Only  women  are  present,  besides  the  bridegroom. 

The  flour,  ghi  and  sugar  are  then  divided  amongst  them.  Other 
songs  are  sung  when  the  bride  first  comes  to  the  house.  The  girls  also 
express  their  opinion  of  the  dowry  in  a song. 

Moklava,  or  tiie  Home-coming  of  the  Bride. 

Next  day  the  bride  goes  back  to  her  father's  house,  and  there  is  sent 
after  her  kachchi  pinni , or  kachchi  bhdji , which  is  rice  floor  with  sugar. 
She  returns  to  her  husband's  home  in  six  months,  or  two  years,  or 
three,  when  there  is  mukldva , as  sending  home  a wife  is  called.  She 
brings  a suit  of  clothes  for  her  husband,  one  for  her  mother-in-law, 
and  one  for  her  father-in-law.  She  wears  kach , i.  e.}  glass  bracelets 
because  she  is  still  kachchi  (unripe)  ; not  pakki . She  now  resides  in 
her  husband's,  her  own  house.  Various  songs  are  sung  on  this  occasion. 

A few  branches  of  the  Chuhras,  including  the  Sotarwala,  celebrate 
marriages  by  the  Muhammadan  nikdh,  but  the  great  majority  observe 
the  Hindu  phera . The  following  is  a specimen  of  the  songs  (chhand  or 
shlok)  sung  at  a phera : — 

Pahld n smirdn  ek  Unkdr , 

Duje  guru  Ganesh, 

Tije  smirdn  ddli  Bhiwdni , 

Sat  dip  nn  kund  jdni. 

Atvdn  ke  dil  tdni  sanwdre , 

Tin  log  ke  kdraj  save ; 

Magh  pati  pith  panchami , 

Kalio  bed  ke  saj . 

Jis  din  gaurdn  ar  ndye, 

Chanda  charhe  ugas ; 

Nam  lijiyo  Ganesh  kdy 
Ho  sdjan  nistdr . 

Gaydra  din  se  lagan  clialdya , 

Le  liokar  gurudwdre  pati  sab  parwdr  ; 

Ghar  ghar  turi  mewa  bichdr, 

Do  Pandi  bakhshish . 
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One  or  two  customs  observed  by  the  Chnhr&s  at  marriages  deserve 
notice 

On  the  evening  when  the  bridegroom  sets  out  for  the  bride's  house, 
his  mother  cooks  10  sers  of  rice  sweetened  with  gur}  and  invites  all 
the  women  of  the  community  to  eat  each  a mouthful  of  it.  They 
then  ask  her  to  give  them  a chlidj  (a  sieve  for  winnowing  grain)  and  a 
doi  (wooden  spoon),  and  she  at  once  does  so.  Two  or  three  of  the 
women,  one  of  whom  is  wearing  a ghaghrd  (the  lower  part  of  a 
petticoat)  instead  of  a frock,  get  on  top  of  the  house  with  the  chhdj  and 
the  doi}  and  the  woman  in  the  ghaghrd  sings  an  obscene  song  at  the 
top  of  her  voice,  beating  the  chhdj  after  every  stanza  so  violently 
that  it  is  broken  to  pieces.  This  custom  is  termed  'pharaha  (foolery). 
It  is  an  indispensible  observance  at  a wedding. 

Last  but  not  least  comes  the  rite  of  admitting  the  bride  into  the 
bridegroom\s  got  which  is  done  in  this  wise: — 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  bride's  arrival  her  mother-in-law 
prepares  a tnaund  and  ten  sers  of  sweet  rice  and  serves  it  up  on  a 
large  tray.  Seven  sohdgans  (women  whose  husbands  are  alive)  are 
invited,  and  they  eat  with  the  bride  out  of  the  tray.  Unless  this  is 
done  she  is  not  considered  a real  member  of  the  got. 

Bigamy  is  permissible,  that  is  to  say,  a man  whose  wife  is  barren  or 
who  only  gives  birth  to  girls,  may  take  a second  wife.  But  he  cannot, 
at  least  in  M&ler  Kotla,  take  a second  wife  if  he  has  a son,  under 
penalty  of  excommunicatiou,  nor  can  he  take  a third  wife  while  the 
other  two  are  with  him. 

Divorce  is  practised. 


Death  and  burial. 

The  Chuhras  generally  bury  their  dead.  When  a person  is  dying 
they  call  in  the  Muhammadan  priest  to  read  the  sahdni , but  if  it  is  in 
a Hindu  village  where  there  is  no  mulla  nothing  of  this  nature  is  done, 
except  that  in  some  cases  they  lift  the  sick  man  on  to  the  ground.*  This 
they  call  satthar. t The  dead  are  carried  to  the  grave  on  a bed,  bound 
in  a shroud  made  of  cloth,  which  is  tied  at  the  head  and  the  feet  like 
a sack,  and  in  the  middle.  The  body,  after  being  washed  with  soap 
and  water,  is  dressed  in  a jacket,  a cap,  and  a sheet,  or  in  two  sheets, 
and  is  sprinkled  with  rose  water.  In  the  grave  the  shoulder  is  placed 
towards  the  pole  star,  and  the  feet  to  the  east.  If  it  is  that  of  a young 
person  they  put  a black  blanket  over  the  bier,  if  of  an  old  person  a 
red  one.  This  is  called  hhes.  The  priest  sits  on  the  west  side  and 
looks  towards  the  east.  He  recites  a prayer,  and  they  repeat  it  after 
him.  This  is  jandza.  One  rupee,  called  askat,%  is  given  to  the  priest 

* In  ililer  Kotla  tho  Chuhras  bury  the  dead,  like  Muhammadans,  but  on  their  way  to 
the  grave  the  carriers  of  the  bier  change  places  as  among  Hindus.  And  on  their  return 
they  pick  up  straws  and  break  them,  saying,  ‘ God  bless  the  dead  and  protect  those  left 
behind',  while  the  jaqir,  who  usually  accompanies  the  parties,  recites  verses  of  Guru 
N&nak,  like  a Sikh.  Three  days  later  the  deceased’s  nearest  relative  feeds  the  men  who 
carried  the  bier,  and  on  the  17th  day  h»*  distributes  food  lo  the  poor  and  to  unmarried 
girls. 

I Satthar , lit.,  a couch. 

$ Askdt , probably  for  zakdt , alms, 
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on  the  Qur&n.  A cloth  called  jao  namaz  is  also  given.  The  blanket 
becomes  the  property  of  the  mir&si.  The  face  of  the  dead  is  not  placed 
downwards. 

If  a very  old  person  dies,  his  fripnds  make  a mock  mourning  : bat 
their  grief  is  really  very  great  for  a young  person. 

They  (the  women)*  stand  in  a circle ; the  mirasan  (wife  of  the 
family  bard)  stands  in  the  centre.  She  sings  mournful  tunes,  tho 
other  women  following  her.  They  beat  their  legs,  breasts  and  fore- 
head with  their  hands  in  time  to  the  dirge.  Nothing  could  be  sadder. 
The  woman  that  leads  repeats  the  alahni , and  tho  other  women  beat 
the  breast,  thus  making  sidpa. 

Purification  Rites. 

After  child-birth  a woman  is  unclean  for  21  days.  In  tho  period  of 
menstruation  she  does  not  go  to  a well,  and  alter  it  she  washes  her 
clothes  and  bathes.  After  a funeral  all  who  may  have  touched  the 
dead  body  or  the  grave  must  bathe. 

Many  Chuhras  reverence  sanghar, t in  order  that  sanghat  or  trouble 
may  be  averted. 

Sanghar  ha  vart. — They  have  a special  favour  for  Vaishnu  Devi. 
They  put  mehndi  on  girls*  hnnds,  and  tie  a mauli , or  cotton  bracelet, 
round  their  wrists,  feeding  the  girls  also  in  the  devi’s  name,  that  the 
children  may  be  preserved. 

Devi  da  vart — On  Thursday  night  they  have  clarud,%  praying  for 
the  dead.  They  pour  water  into  a cup,  and  take  bread  in  their  hands. 
They  eat  a little,  drink  a little,  and  give  the  remainder  to  a child. 
They  have  no  special  days. 

III.— RELIGION. 

(a). — The  Dedication  of  a Temple  to  Bala  Shah. 

The  principal  goddesses  or  dev  is  of  the  Hindus,  e.g.,  Kdli  Devi, 
appear  to  be  of  low  caste.  This  is  especially  noteworthy. 

When  a shrine  is  made  to  Bala,  the  Chuhr&s  make  a mound  of  earth 
in  which  they  bury  a gold  knife,  a silver  knife,  a copper  knife,  the  head 
of  a goat,  and  a cocoa  nut,  all  bound  in  1 J yards  of  red  cloth.  Having 
levelled  the  mound,  or  rather  dressed  it  and  made  it  neat  and  tidy, 
they  raise  on  it  a sort  of  altar  of  mud,  in  which  they  make  three  niches 
for  lamps.  Having  put  oil  in  the  lamps  and  lighted  them  they  place 
them  in  the  niches.  Goat’s  flesh  is  cooked,  of  which  part  is  eaten  and 
part  distributed  to  the  poor.  A chela  performs  the  sacrifice,  after 
which  they  all  eat  together. 

The  order  of  religious  ceremony  is  as  follows  : — A basket  (ch angora) 
is  placed  near  the  mud  altar,  which  resembles  a raised  grave  more 
than  anything  else,  and  in  the  basket  there  is  churmdh , made  of  flour, 
butter  and  sugar.  In  front  of  the  altar  the  chela  burns  ghi  with  spices' 
such  as  camphor.  He  sprinkles  the  assembled  company  with  lassi 


* The  women  go  half-way  towards  the  graveyard  weeping  and  wailiDg, 
t Sanghar  is  the  pod  of  the  jand  tree,  which  is  used  as  u vegetable  by  the  poorer  claiaes, 
especially  in  times  of  scaroity. 

J Darud  fatia — obsequies. 
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(butter  milk  or  rather  whey)  for  cooling  purposes.  Five  pice  are  put 
in  the  ghij  which  become  the  chela’s , as  a fee.  Silver  or  gold  is  put 
in  a cup  of  water  and  the  water  is  sprinkled  on  the  people.  This  is 
called  chanda.  The  chela  stands  before  the  altar,  the  people  standing 
behind  him,  while  he  recites  a dedicatory  litany. 

The  Chuhr&s  have  a lofty  conception  of  Bdlmik,  and  believe  that 
when  he  honoured  the  earth  with  his  existence  all  the  regions^  of 
heaven  and  earth  were  illuminated  as  described  in  the  following 


verses,  current  in  M&ler  Kotla  : — 

Uth  Mata  Mainawanti * * * § suite , Babe  Bale  lid 
autdr. 

Dhamalc pari Paitdl  men  : clihuti  gardghobdr. 

Charian  at  Kwribd  te  Khivajd  di  pukar  ! 

Kuhian , machh , chirhore , ud  ud  mange  mas 
tandue. 

Chher  chhiri  Ganesh  di  Vera  Ghazi  Khan. 

Jot  an  jalen  akas  ud  ud  baithke  jagd  lie 
masan. 

Munh  kajiale  ( kandiale  = curb ) sar  de  kakki 
keli  de  aswdr. 

An  khare  Godhan  tapashi  Darbar. 

Kunde  san  de  lagam  die,  ankan  sankan  kan. 

An  kharote  Godhan  lapashi  band  kharotd 
hath. 

Chhcran  de  agivdn  ubal  mange , hun  bal 
mange  sandeh  da. 

Dhidn  kayahi  chunna  aur  bakre-sakre  wahi 
ikl 


Arise,  mother  Mainawanti,  from  slumber, 
Baba  Bala  has  been  incarnated. 

A trembling  has  come  upon  Paital,  the  dust 
has  come  of. 

Armies  have  come  from  Kumbaf  shouting 
for  Khw&ja ! 

Kuhian ,f  machh , chirhore  and  tandue%  fly 
and  demand  flesh. 

The  war  of  Ganesh  has  been  declared  at 
Dera  Ghizi  Khan. 

The  heaven  was  illuminated  with  lamps,  the 
burnt  dead  have  been  revived. 

Riding  on  a brown  mare  with  iron  curb  in 
her  mouth. 

Godhan,  the  hermit,  has  come  at  the  door. 

The  bridle  of  the  mare  is  of  hempen  rope^  and 
her  ears  decorated  with  ankan  sankan. § 

Godhan,  the  hermit,  is  standing  with  his  joined 
hands. 

The  leader  of  the  armies  applies  for  more 
strength. 

I offer  kayahi  churma\\  and  goats.  He  is 
the  One ! 


The  two  following  songs^f  are  sung  in  honour  of  Giljhapra,  one  of  the 
titles  by  which  Lai  Beg  is  known  : — 


Bism  illahir  Rahman-ir-Rahun  ! 

Sir  par  dast  Pir  Murshid  da,  sabit  ralie 
yaqin. 

Karm  to  Karima  l 
Ram  to  Rohitna  ! 

Neki  tan  Nekahil  di. 

Azmat  tan  Azazil  di. 

Daur  tan  Isrdfxl  di. 

Zamin  de  daliche  : asman  de  samete  : simat 
simal  tu. 

Badshdhat  Muhammad  di  ujmo  barkat  deo  ! 
Ap  itiqad  de  mal\kt  zikar  sune  the  tare. 
Khair  tan  Allah  Ta'ala  di,  Nis  Ta'ald  di. 


In  the  name  of  God,  the  most  merciful  and 
compassionate ! 

Be  on  thy  head  the  hand  of  the  priest,  the 
spiritual  guide ; be  thy  faith  perfect. 

Bounty  (springs)  from  bountiful  God ! 
Compassion** * * §§  from  the  Compassionate  ! 

There  is  no  goodness  like  that  of  Nikahil.ff 
There  is  no  glory  like  that  of  AzAzil.Jf 
There  is  no  swiftness  like  that  of  Israfil.§§ 
Even  beneath  the  earth,  even  on  the  summit 
of  the  heavens  : thou  art  found  everywhere. 
Empire  is  Muhammad’s,  the  Bestower  of 
greatness  and  blessing ! 

Thou  art  the  sole  master  of  the  faith,  who 
hadst  heard  everything. 

Welfare  comes  from  God,  the  Most  High. 


* Mother  of  Gopichand. 

| Probably  the  name  of  a place. 

J These  are  animals,  but  of  what  kind  is  not  know*n. 

§ An  ornament  worn  by  horses. 
j|  A kind  of  sweet  cooked  food. 

The  first  of  these  songs  is  clearly  a variant  of  the  Dedicatory  Litany  given  by  Dr. 
Voungson. 

**  “ Ram/’  a corruption  of  “ Raliarn  ” “ compassion.” 

jt  Nikahfl,  for  Mik&il,  the  archangel  Michael. 

Azazil,  the  fallen  angel,  now  called  Shaitan. 

§§  Ierafil,  the  archangel  who  will  Bound  the  trumpet  to  destroy  the  whole  world  on  the 
laBt  day. 
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Daman  Bibi  Fatima  de. 

Ghhatar  tan  Dilli  da. 

Tabd  tan  M alike  dd. 

Ajmer  tan  Zinda  Khicdjd  Mauj  Din  di. 

Hazrat  Kdti  Katalmin  manukh  tan  dc. 
Awival  aman  ik  nastu. 

Dom  aman  do  nastu. 

Tidram  aman  ta  nastu. 

Chdram  aman  lip  nastu. 

Awwal  Fir  Asd. 

Dom  Pir  Hazrat  Khwdjd  Khasa. 

Som  Pir  Safa. 

Chdram  Pir  Dadd  Giljhapra. 

Pet  nun  roti  tan  nun  kapra  ! 

Nezd  to  damaun  1 
Sadd  sada  bankra  jdun  ! 

Pir  mera  jamid  : sab  piran  lar  pdyd. 

Jhagga  topi  Mai  Gaurja**  leke  pahndyd, 

Yeh  mubdrki  Allah  Nabi  nun  di. 

Wdh  wdh  ji  mere  shah  di  samali,  bel  bahut 
si  barhdi. 

Bale  Shah  Nuri. 

Haidar  Shah  Nuri. 

Habbut  Tadld  Nuri. 

Mania  Mushkil-kusha  Ddkhddkh  Nuri. 

Takht  buklit  Rabbul  Almin  Nuri. 

Bald  Shah  Nuri  kilide  bete  ? 

Amir  Shdh  Nuri  de  bete. 

Amir  Shdh  Nuri  kihde  bete  f 
Haidar  Shdh  Nuri  de  bete. 

Haidar  Shdh  Nuri  kihde  bete  ? 

Rabbut  Tadld  Nuri  de  bete. 

Habbut  Ta'dla  Nuri  kihde  bete  ? 

Mauld  Mushkil-kusha  Ddkhddkh  de  bete. 

Mania  Mushkil-kusha  kihde  bete  ? 

Takht  bakht  Rabbul  Almin  Nuri  de  bete. 
Wdh  wdh  ji  Sat  Jug  men  ki  bhand  hartdya  ? 

Sonne  dd  ghat , tonne  dd  mat : 

Sonne  dd  ghord,  son?ie  dd  jorat 

Sonne  di  kunjit  sonne  dd  tala , sonne  de  kiwdr 

Dakkhan  munh  mori,  nttar  munh  diwar 
Ldo  kitnji  kholo  kiwdr 
Le  mere  sachche  Dadd  Pir  de  diddr 
Shahanshah  be  parivah , 

Wohi  ik  Allahf 
Tere  nam  dd  palld , 

Tu  zdhir  nam  ik  Allah 
Wdh!  wdh!  ji ! Treta  men  kyd  bhdna 
hartdya  ? 

Chdndi  dd  ghat , Chdndi  dd  mat  : 

Chdndi  dd  ghovd , Chdndi  dd  jora} 

Chdndi  di  kunji}  Chdndi  dd  tala , Chdndi 
di  kiwdr 


The  skirt  * of  Fatima  (is  most  trustworthy). 
There  is  no  crown  like  that  of  the  Delh 
empire. 

There  is  no  fabdf  like  that  of  Makkd. 

Ajmer  belongs  to  the  ever-living  Khwaii 
Mauj  din  4 

Ilazrat  Katf  Katalmin  of  manukh 
The  first  faith  is  the  first  nastu. 

The  second  faith  is  the  second  nastu. 

The  third  faith  is  the  third  nastu. 

The  fourth  faithjs  the  lipf  of  nastu. 

Tho  first  Tlr  is  Asa.§ 

The  second  Pir  is  llis  Majesty  Khwaja  Klmsa  || 

The  third  Pir  is  Safari 

The  fourth  Pir  is  father  Giljhapra. 

Bread  is  to  the  belly,  clothing  to  the  body. 

I bend  the  spear ! 

I go  joyfully  for.  ever  and  ever. 

My  Pfr  has  been  born  and  committed  to  the 
charge  of  all  the  Firs. 

Mother  Gaurja  put  on  him  ajhaggd  and  a cap. 
Congratulation  to  God  and  the  Prophet. 

How  excellent  it  is,  my  Lord ! Thou  hast 
greatly  increased  my  Saint’s  progeny. 

The  god-like  Bale  Shah. 

The  god-like  Haidar  Sh<ih, 

The  god-like  Habbut  Ta’ala. 

The  god-like  Maula  Mushkil-kushaff  Dakhdikh. 
The  Heavenly  Preserver  of  the  Worlds,  (Lord 
of;  throne  and  wealth. 

‘ Whose  son  is  Bala  Shah  Nuri  ? ’ 

‘ (He  is  son)  of  the  god-like  Amfr  Shah.’ 

‘ Whose  son  is  the  god-like  Amfr  Shall  ? ' 

1 Of  the  god-like  Haidar  Shah.’ 

‘ Whose  son  is  the  god-like  Haidar  Sh£h  ? ’ 

* Of  the  Heavenly  Habbut  Tania.’ 

‘ Whose  son  is  the  Heavenly  Habbut  Ta  ala  f ’ 

* Of  the  god-like  Maula  Mushkil-kusha  Dikh- 

dakh.’ 

* Whose  son  is  Maula  Mushkil-kusha  ? ’ 

‘ Of  the  Heavenly  Preserver  of  the  Worlds.’ 
How  excellent,  sir  ! How  was  a vat  used  in 
the  Sat  Jug  ? 

Golden  waterpot,  golden  dome : 

Golden  horse,  golden  clothes, 

Golden  is  the  key,  golden  is  the  padlock,  and 
golden  are  the  door-leaves. 

Entrance  to  the  south,  wall  to  the  north  ! 

Bring  the  key  and  open  the  door. 

Behold  my  true  Father  Saint, 

The  independent  King  of  Kings, 
lie  alone  is  the  one  God, 

In  Thy  name  is  my  refuge, 

Thou  art  evidently  one  God. 

How  excellent,  sir ! How  was  a vat  used  in  tho 
Treta  P 

Silver  waterpot,  silver  dome. 

Silver  horse,  silver  clothes, 

Silver  is  the  key,  silver  is  the  padlock,  and 
silver  are  the  door-leaves. 


* Lit.  skirt,  so  ‘ protection. ’ 

J Meaning  unknown. 

The  conect  name  is  Mnfn-ud-Dni  Chishti. 
§ Asa=Isa,  Jesus  Christ. 

||  Khwaj£  Khizr. 

Saf4,  it  is  not  known  who  this  Saf4  was. 
**  P£rbati,  wife  of  Shiv, 
tt  Kemover  of  difficulties. 
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Uttar  munh  moriy  dakkhan  munh  diwart 
Lao  kunji  kholo  khcar , 

Le  were  sachche  Dadd  Pir  de  didary 
Shahanshah  be  parwahy 
Woh{  ik  Allah. 

Tere  ndm  da  palla, 

Tu  zahir  ndm  ik  Allah. 

Kijo  khairsala . 

Jumla  fuqron  ka  ishq  Alldh. 

Wah  ! wah  ! ji  ! Dwdpar  Jug  men  kya  bhdna 
• hart  ay  a ? 

Tambe  da  ghat , tambe  da  mat  : 

Tambe  da  ghora , tambe  ddjora , 

Tambe  di  kunjiy  tambe  dd  tala , tambe  de 
kiwar 

Purab  munh  moriy  pachham  mukh  diwary 
Lao  kunji  kholo  kiwar , 

Lo  mere  sachhe  Dada  Pir  de  didar. 
Shahanshah  be  parwdh , 

Wohi  ik  Allah. 

Tere  ndm  dd  pallay 
Tu  zahir  ndm  ik  Alldh  ! 

I Yah!  tvah  ! ji  l Kal  Jug  menkyabhana 
bartaya. 

Mitti  dd  ghat,  mitti  dd  mat : 

Mitti  dd  ghora , mitti  dd  jordy 

Mitti  di  kungiy  mitti  dd  tdlay  mitti  de  kiwar. 

Pachham  munh  mori,  purab  munh  diwary 

Ldo  kunji  kholo  kiwary 

Lo  mere  sachhe  Dada  Pir  de  didary 

Shahanshah  be  parwdhy 

Wohi  ik  Alldh. 

Tere  ndm  dd  pallay 
Tu  zahir  ndm  ik  Alldh  ! 

Wah  ! ivah  ! ji ! Lalo  Lai  karenge  nihal 
Ghari  ghari  de  katenge  kal. 

Ldl  ghora , lal  jora  : 

Lai  kalghiy  ldlnishdny 
Ldl  tambu , ldl  pahilwant 
Ldl  maildny 

Sonne  di  tokri ; rupe  dd  jharu  : gal  phulon 
de  har. 

Ja  khare  hote  sachhe  Sahib  de  Darbar 
Kijiye  chhutkdrd. 

Ali  sahib  Paiohambar  Duldul  sangara  : 
Khabar  hui  Danon  nu  kit  a dilkard. 

Yd  Pirji , mera  bhi  dil  karta  hai  jang  men 
chalunga  kardrd. 

Chungi  to  rdwala. 

Sarsabz  rahe  dumdla. 

Arash  pe  kurush  men  dhuni  pa  baithey  Nuri 
Shah  Bala. 


Arash  te  uttar d ghard  wa  piala, 

Hukm  hud  Samali  Beg  nu  pi  gayay  hud 
mativdla. 

Sirarid , Dgatid , sahna  bidd  karnd  ikkinard. 

Sar  di  chhari  Multan  di  kumdn , indal  hasti 
zard  ambdri. 


Entrance  to  the  north,  wall  to  the  south, 

Bring  the  key  and  open  the  door, 

Behold  my  true  Father  Saint, 

The  independent  King  of  Kings, 

He  alone  is  the  one  God. 

In  Thy  name  is  my  refuge, 

Thou  art  evidently  one  God. 

Grant  us  welfare. 

All  the  saints  love  God. 

IIow  excellent,  sir ! How  was  a vat  used  in 
the  Dwapar  Jug? 

Brazen  water-pot,  brazen  dome  : 

Brazen  horse,  brazen  clothes, 

Brazen  is  the  key,  brazen  is  the  padlock  and 
brazen  are  the  door-leaves. 

Entrance  to  the  east,  wall  to  the  west, 

Bring  the  key  and  open  the  door, 

Behold  my  true  Father  Saint, 

The  independent  King  of  Kings, 

He  alone  is  the  one  God. 

In  Thy  name  is  my  refuge, 

Thou  art  evidently  one  God  ! 

How  excellent,  sir ! How  was  a vat  used  in  the 
Kal  Jug  ? 

Earthen  water-pot,  earthen  dome  : 

Earthen  horse,  earthen  clothes, 

Earthen  is  the.key,  earthen  the  padlock  and 
earthen  the  door-leaves. 

Entrance  to  the  west,  wall  to  the  east, 

Bring  the  key  and  open  the  door, 

Behold  my  true  Father  Saint, 

The  independent  King  of  Kings, 

He  alone  is  the  one  God, 

In  Thy  name  is  my  refuge, 

Thou  art  evidently  one  God  ! 

How  excellent ! Lalo  Lal  will  exalt  us, 

(He)  will  remove  the  difficulties  of  every 
moment. 

Red  is  the  horse,  red  are  the  clothes : 

Red  is  the  plume,  red  is  the  standard, 

Red  is  the  tent,  red  is  the  wrestler, 

Red  is  the  field, 

Of  gold  is  the  basket,  of  silver  the  broom  : 
garland  of  flowers  on  the  neck. 

(He)  attends  the  court  of  the  True  Lord : 
Release  us. 

The  prophet  Ali  equipped  his  Duldul  :* 

The  giants  heard  of  it  and  made  a noise. 

0 Lord ! I too  have  a desire,  I will  certainly 
march  bravely  in  the  battlefield. 

Chungi  to  niwala.t 

May  the  dumald  remain  green. 

By  the  Throne  of  God  on  the  Arsh  the  god-like 
Bala  Sh£h  lighted  fire  and  sat  there  (extort- 
ing compliance  with  what  he  wanted  from 
God). 

From  Heaven  came  down  a pitcher  and  a cup, 
An  order  being  given  to  Samali  Beg,  he  drank 
it  up  and  was  intoxicated. 

0 ! Siraria ! Ugatia ! Dismiss  and  avert  our 
difficulties. 

Of  sdl.%  the  stick,  the  bow  from  Multan ; the 
tuskless  elephant,  and  yellow  (golden)  seat 
with  the  canopy. 


* The  name  of  Ali’e  horse. 

J Meaningless  phrase. 

The  sal  tree  is  the  shorea  robusta , 
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Ai  Dacia  Lai  Beg  sachche  Sat  Gar  Wali  dt 
sawdri , 

Ao  Mlydn  Ldl  Khdn  Darbdri. 

Sattar  do  baliattar  bald  tumhdre  panje  tale 
■mart ! 

Ghhdnunge  dudh  dd  duclh,  pdni  dd  pdni. 
Tosha  wa  halawd , bhet  hai  tumhdrl ; huchh 
M jo  madad  ham  an. 

Shah  cletahht,  Multan  di  human , indal  hasti , 
zard  ambcirl , 

Ai  Dadd  Ldl  Beg  sachche  Sat  Gar  Wall  di 
. 8awari. 

Ao  Mlydn  Ldl  Khdn  Darbdri }> 

Sarwar  di  shahidi  Kazrat  dd  kalimd  pdh, 

“ Ldildha  ill-illdho;  Mohammad-ir-RasTLil-uU 
laho 

(2).  Another  runs  as  follows 

r 

Awival  Pir  Asa, 

Dom  Plr  Klidsd, 

Som  Plr  Sdfd. 

Chdram  Pir  Giljhaprd. 

Bare  dd  mal%  jitd  dd  pahilwdnj  sarjan 
ummat  pai  ! 

Sachche  Shake  hald  tihdi. 

Jis  din  Mirdn  Shah  janamid,  cliauddn 
talaq  hoi  rushndi  ! 

Thapi  mill  Muhammadon  ! 

Baddi  mili  Paighambron  ! 

Jhotajamid  ban-hhande  men ; chhutd  phird 
Dargah  xvich  maqtulon  bang  sundi , 

* Kholo  bdwan  topi  chird  ” : hurdn  mangal 
gdi. 

Tale  bage  jmdd  Dariydo , jithe  pire  ashnan 
lagdi , 

Vchche  daliche  satranjidn , jithe  pire  mal 
pai. 

Sone  di  tolcr i ; rape  dd  jhdrui 

Ki  hhandi  hai  toJcri  ; hi  hhar.di  hai  jhdru  ? 

Tohri  hhandi  hai  11  pdh  dar  pdh  : ** 

Jhdrti  hhandi  hai  “ hhdh  dar  khdh." 

Jharii  jharmidn  dil  bar  safa  ! 

Le  boria  ah  de  dere  nd  jde. 

Kds  di  kunji  ? Kas  dd  tald  ? 

Kaun  hai  hholnexvdld  ? 

Ishq  di  hunji,  prem  dd  tdld , 

Jibrail  hai  hholnewald ; 

Wohi  ih  hai. 
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Came  riding  on  the  Father  Lai  Bog,  the  truo 
Saint  and  Prophet, 

Welcome.  0 Lai  Khan,  thou  courtier. 

Seventy  plus  two,  seventy-two  evils  (were) 
destroyed  under  thy  hand ! 

Thou  wilt  separate  water  from  milk.* 
Provisions  and  a silk  skein  are  offered  to  thee, 
vouchsafe  us  a little  help. 

On  the  royal  throne,  with  the  Multan  bow,  in  a 
golden  howdah , on  a tuskless  elephant, 
Came  the  Father  Lai  Beg,  the  true  Saint  and 
Prophet. 

Welcome,  0 Lai  Khan,  darbdri , 

By  the  testimony  of  Sarwar,  by  the  holy 
Kalima  of  Muhammad, 

None  is  worthy  of  being  worshipped  but  God  ; 
and  Muhammad  is  His  Prophet. 


Tho  first  Pir  is  Asa. 

The  second  Plr  is  Khasa. 

The  third  Pir  is  Safa. 

The  fourth  Pir  is  Giljhapra. 

The  friend  of  tho  defeated,  the  hero  of  the 
victorious,  (he)  has  followers  of  roputo  ! 

The  true  saint  has  done  this  miracle. 

When  Mirdn  Shah  was  born  the  fourteen 
regions  were  illuminated ! 

He  received  a pat  from  Muhammad  ! 

He  was  glorified  by  the  Prophet ! 

The  male-buffalof  was  born  in  the  wilderness 
and  strayed  in  God’s  court : from  the  slain  a 
call  was  heard, 

The  virgins  of  Paradise  sang  joyfully  “ Kholo 
bdwan  topi  chird J 

Below  flows  the  life-giving  river  where  the 
saint  bathed. 

Above  were  spread  carpets  and  rugs  whereon 
the  saint  was  seated. 

Golden  is  the  basket ; silver  is  the  broom, 

What  says  the  basket ; what  says  tho  broom  ? 

The  basket  says  “ pure  and  clean  ” : 

The  broom  says  “ dirt  and  dust.” 

Sweep  with  the  broom,  clean  the  heart ! 

Take  the  mat  and  go  to  his  dwelling. 

Of  what  is  the  key  ? Of  what  is  the  lock  ? 

Who  is  the  opener  ? 

Of  ‘ love  ’ is  the  key,  of  ‘ love  ’ is  tho  lock : 

Jibrail  is  the  opener  ; 

He  is  the  One. 


All  now  seat  themselves,  and  then  tho  ghi  having  been  burnt  and  hom 
thus  offered,  the  churman , made  of  flour,  sugar  and  gki}  is  distributed 
to  the  worshippers.  The  clmngera , or  basket,  is  carried  round.  Some 
of  the  churman  is  given  to  the  dogs,  some  to  the  crows,  some  to  tho 
cows,  some  to  the  old  women,  and  then  the  people  eat,  beginning  with 
the  most  wealthy  and  respectable.  Tho  wrestler  for  ShAh  Eli  gets  a 
share.  The  remainder  is  given  to  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  who  are 
absent.  A collection  of  money  is  also  taken. 

While  they  are  seated,  two  stools  are  placed  by  the  altar,  and  near 
them  four  cakes  of  dried  cowdung  are  lighted,  so  that  tho  drummer 


* To  separate  water  from  milk,  i.c.,  to  administer  the  highest  justice, 
t The  male-buffalo  denoting  L&l  Beg, 

j This  phrase  means  “spread  the  52  turbans.” 
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may  dry  his  rabbana  (tambourine)  when  it  becomes  limp.  It  being 
evening  the  two  chelas  sing  to  the  rabbana  (tambourine)  and  the  dotara 
(fiddle).  The  drum  is  heated  until  it  gives  a ringing  sound  when 
beaten,  the  dotara  goes  (as  one  of  the  men  expressed  it)  bin , bin , bin , 
bin,  the  rabbana , gliam,  gham , gliam,  glium , and  all  are  ready.  Bulanda 
comes  and  says,  “ Fir  Bashk  is  here  and  so  is  N&nak,  but  where  is  the 
lame  man  ? He  is  lying  in  the  house,  is  he  ? What  will  he  be  able  to 
tell  to-morrow  morning?”  The  farmers  gather  round  and  ask  them 
what  they  are  singing.  They  answer  : u Let  us  sing  the  five  attributes 

of  God,  and  then  we  shall  have  leisure  to  speak  to  you.” 

The  chelas  get  their  fees  and  go.  Every  year  after  the  crop  is 
gathered  in  ILir,  they  go  through  this  service,  with  the  exception  of  the 
making  of  the  shrine,  the  batti  on  the  thard  (the  altar  on  the  platform), 

IV.— RELIGIOUS  BELIEFS. 

(a). — Priests. 

With  respect  to  their  priests,  whose  names  are  Bala  Shdh,  Markbande. 
Mi&n  Stira,  Lai  Beg,  Balmik,  Jhaumpra,  Pir  Jhotd,  Gungar  Beg,  Ail 
Maluk,  they  look  on  them  as  autdrs  (incarnations)  of  the  one  Bala, 
Jhaumprd  in  one  of  these  traditions  is  called  by  Alif  Chela,  the  tenth 
incarnation. 

The  priests  are  called  pir,  and  do  duty  at  marriages  and  funerals.  At 
marriages  the  rnirdsi  (bard)  places  a diva , lamp  of  ata  (dough)  in  a 
clean  place  and  the  people  bow  before  it,  while  he  says  that  the  jot , or 
light  of  their  ancestors,  is  being  burnt. 

Their  faqirs  or  sddhus  are  fc’hdh  Maddri,  Naushahiyd.  Nangeshdhiya, 
Yatimsh&hiya,  Bair£gi.  The  SMh  Madariya  has  a lit,  or  bodi}  and  a 
rosary.  The  Naugeshahiya  have  long  hair  plaited  with  bor  kd  dudh 
(the  milk  of  the  banyan  tree)  and  washed  with  earth.  They  bind  it 
round  the  head  with  a cord  of  wool,  and  wear  over  it  a turban  of  yellow 
cloth.  They  wear  a large  bead  over  the  forehead.  They  go  naked  for 
twelve  years,  having  the  person  smeared  with  ashes, 

The  Bairagi  is  dressed  much  like  the  Naugeshahiya,  but  he  carries  a 
b air  d g ah , or  prop,  on  which  he  sits. 

The  Nausli&biya  has  the  hair  united.  He  wears  a rosary,  and  on  the 
wrist  an  ornament  called  a gajrd . His  clothes  are  yellow — whatever 
he  has  of  clothes. 

The  Yatimsli&hiya  is  like  the  Bairdgi. 

The  faqirs9  work  is  to  expel  evil  spirits  with  their  mantras  (incanta- 
tions). 

{b). — Articles  of  faith. 

The  tenets  of  their  religion  are  especially — 

1.  Sin  is  a reality.  2.  There  is  one  God.  3.  B&ld  is  a mediator. 

Saddi  kulc  tere  agge , Our  cry  is  to  thee  ; 

Teri  kuk  dhur  Dargae . — Amin . Thy  cry  reaches  the  presence  of  God. 

4.  They  sacrifice  an  animal,  and  also  present  offerings  of  corn,  gur, 
ghi . It  is  cooked  and  placed  on  the  shrine.  It  is  called  kafdhi. 
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The  gydni,  chela  or  priest,  stands  in  front,  the  congregation  bohind 
him.  When  the  gydni  (knowing  one)  says,  c Bolo,  momino,  sarbgatif 
they  say,  4 Amin , sarbgatif  i.e.,  ‘ let  all  have  salvation/  The  victim 
sacrificed  is  a fowl  or  a goat  according  to  their  means.  It  is  called 
Allah  dd  Nam  (God's  Name).  The  food  is  distributed  and  eaten,  and 
the  panj  sifateh  (five  attributes)  are  sung. 

5.  The  spirit  returns  to  God. 

6.  There  will  bo  a resurrection  of  the  body. 

7.  There  will  be  judgment. 

8.  There  are  angels. 

The  priests  of  the  Chuhnis  are  recruited  from  various  sources.  Thus 
in  many  parts  of  Gurgaon  weddings  are  performed  by  pddhas,  who 
will  cat  with  Chuhnis,  though  they  are  probably  degraded  Brahmans 
by  caste,  like  the  Chamarwfi.  See  also  Lalbegi. 

(c) . — Shrines. 

The  shrine  in  a village  always  faces  the  east.  Its  shape  is  a dome, 
or,  as  they  say,  gao  dum  ki  shakal  (like  a cow’s  tail),  upright.  There 
are  only  lamps  in  it,  no  idols.  The  name  of  the  shrine  is  ]&  Shah. 

(d) . — Rites. 

They  have  no  secret  rites.  Their  shrine  is  worshipped  on  Thursdays, 
sacrifices  are  offered,  and  also  churmdn  (a  sweetmeat  made  of  bread 
crumbs  mixed  with  butter  and  sugar),  and  the  gydni  prays.  It  is  only 
at  the  consecration  of  a new  shrine  that  the  head  of  the  animal  sacrificed 
and  knives  are  buried  under  the  shrine.  The  shrine  is  built  on  the 
sacrifice  and  sacrificial  weapons,  as  a foundation. 

There  is  no  ceremony  for  admission  among  the  Chuhnis,  except 
participating  in  the  karahi. 

(e) . — Sacrifices. 

The  animal  sacrificed  is  a fowl,  a goat,  and  perhaps  a cow. 

The  gydni , or  a Muhammadan  mulla%  offers  the  sacrifice. 

The  sacrifice  is  offered  not  near  the  shrine  but  at  a little  distance 
from  it.  It  is  cooked  and  eaten.  They  also  burn  ghi9  ral  or  scented 
resin,*  and  guggal  (a  gum,  used  as  incense).  This  is  called  hom. 

When  a child  is  born,  he  is  brought  on  the  twenty-first  day  and 
offered  or  consecrated  to  B&lmik,  and  called  B&lmik  kd  bor.  He  is  a 
nazarj  or  offering. 

(/) . — Fetishism. 

Belief  in  spirits  is  general.  A spirit  may  attach  itself  to  a roof  and 
break  it,  or  to  a well  and  throw  a man  in,  or  to  animals  and  they  will 
attack  and  injure  man.  A bad  ruli  (an  evil-spirit)  may  meditate  mischief 
and  God  sends  a warning.  This  is  called  sabhdicak  (of  good  intent). 

Good  spirits  attach  themselves  to  wood  and  other  things,  especially 
cooking  vessels.  They  bring  blessings. 

Fields  are  haunted  and  may  accordingly  be  barren. 


* Ral,  resin  of  the  Sho  rea  robusta . 
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(g). — Ancestor-worship. 

Tho  Chuhriis  fear  the  spirit  of  a woman  who  dies  in  childbirth, 
because  she  has  become  a churel , a witch  that  is  to  be  dreaded.  Faqirs 
have  power  over  spirits  and  receive  information  from  them  of  the 
designs  of  the  spirit  world. 

Bad  dreams  come  from  the  dabai  (the  pressure)  of  an  evil  spirit.  To 
drivo  the  evil  spirits  away  B&limk’s  name  is  taken.  Sickness  is  caused 
by  bad  ruh  kd  sdiyd  (the  shadow  of  an  evil  spirit).  Faqirs  and  pirs 
drive  away  spirits  with  jhdrd*  karauna,  jhdr  phunki  (conjuring). 

Ghosts  of  the  dead  haunt  houses,  burial  grounds,  etc.  They  come  as 
little  boys  with  white  hair.  Not  long  since  in  this  neigbourhood  two 
children  strayed  from  home  in  the  grey  dawn  and  were  seen  by  some 
of  the  villagers,  who,  not  recognising  them  as  children  of  the  village, 
were  terrified  at  the  sight  of  them,  believing  them  to  be  ghosts.  I 
understand  that  the  children  ran  some  risk  of  being  treated  harshly,  if 
not  killed,  as  evil-intentioned  ghosts. 

Churels  have  their  feet  pointing  backwards.  They  have  long  paps 
which  they  throw  over  their  shoulders.  Their  hair  is  long,  and  face 
beautiful.  A dyer  was  returning  home  one  day,  when  he  met  a churel , 
who  accompanied  him  to  his  house.  She  was  very  attractive,  for  she 
concealed  the  marks  by  which  he  would  have  recognised  her.  But  at 
night,  when  it  was  time  to  put  out 'the  light,  she  did  it  with  her  hand, 
which  she  stretched  to  such  a distance  that  the  dyer  in  terror  found 
he  had  a churel  by  his  side.  He  would  have  given  the  alarm,  but  she 
threatened  him  and  gave  him  a rupee.  The  faqir  found  her  out,  how- 
ever, being  sot  to  do  it  by  the  dyer’s  friends.  Usne  use  qdbu  karliya 
(he  caught  her).  She  then  asked  for  her  rupee  and  disappeared. 

If  a woman  dies  before  giving  birth  to  her  child,  she  certainly 
becomes  an  evil-spirit.  When  they  bury  her,  they  put  a nail  through 
her  hands  and  her  feet,  and  put  red  pepper  on  her  eyes.  They  place  a 
chain  round  her  ankles  and  so  bury  her.  On  the  way  home  they  sow 
. seti  saroh  (white  mustard)  that  it  may  blind  her.  They  have  tuna  for 
her,  i.e.y  charms,  otherwise  she  would  come  and  hurt  every  one  in  the 
house.  “ This  is  a fact,”  said  my  informant  emphatically  ! 

At  a certain  stage  of  the  incantations  the  chela  says,  “ Are  you 
going  ? ” The  spirit  says,  “ Yes,  but  I want  a fowl,  a goat,  a piece  of 
cloth,  etc.*’  This  is  given,  and  the  bad  spirit  goes. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  spirits,  churel t bhut , khavis,  jinn,  deo,  pari . 
The  churel  we  have  described.  The  paris  are  churels  when  they  come 
iu  companies.  A faqir , who  dies  within  his  twelve  years  of  faqiri, 
becomes  a bhut , or  a khavis,  or  a jinn,  or  a deo.  If  he  dies  in  his  forty 
days  of  fasting,  when  he  comes  to  eat  one  grain  a day,  he  becomes  a 
khavis  or  a jinn , or  a deo . 

Totems. 

Lauhg  (clove)  J is  the  name  of  one  of  the  ancestors  in  the  clan  of 
Goriye.  It  is  especially  revered. 


* Lit.  ‘ sweep  away.’ 

t Lit.  ‘blow  away.1 

J Also  a nose  stud  or  ornament. 


Chuhrd  omens  and  oaths . 
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Among  the  Gils,  the  baingyah  (egg  plant)  is  particularly  noticed. 
The  chiefs  name  was  Parth,  so  they  do  not  eat  the  part*  (rind)  of  the 
baingyan . 

Women  never  take  the  name  of  their  zdt  (caste)  on  their  lips. 

V.—  SUPERS  TITIO  N S. 

Omens  and  Names. 

If  a Chuhrd  goes  on  a journey  and  meets  a rnirasi,  he  goes  back. 
If  some  one  calls  after  him  he  goes  back.  The  braying  of  a donkey 
meeting  him  is  a good  omen.  If  a washerman  meets  a man  beginning 
a journey,  it  is  sufficient  to  send  him  back,  certain  of  failure  if  he  goes 
on.  Some  men  are  known  to  carry  good  fortune,  and  are  sent  out  to 
meet  travellers. 

A Chuhra  never  steps  over  a broom.  The  broom  that  is  used  to  sweep 
corn  is  hung  up  on  a nail  in  the  house.  That  for  ordinary  use  is  placed 
on  a grave,  but  never  upright. 

Children  are  frequently  given  names  arising  out  of  superstitions  : thus, 
Kakd  is  used  as  a first  name.  Glia  si  ta  means  dragged,  that  is,  dragged 
over  a dust  heap,  ruri.  Kurd  has  the  same  meaning.  As  the  name  is 
one  of  dishonour,  the  evil-eye  will  not  fall  on  the  children  that  bear  it. 
Likar  means  having  half  of  tho  head  shaved,  and  the  other  not ; this  is 
to  keep  the  child  alive.  Nathu  means  having  a ring  in  the  nose,  to 
hold  him  and  keep  him  from  going  away,  i,e.}  dying. 

Oaths,  magic  and  witchceaft. 

The  oath  by  Bdla  Shdh  is  used. 

The  practice  of  magic  arts  is  confined  to  faqirs  and  pirs.  It  is  the 
sauhriei  that  bring  evil-spirits.  A person  possessed  is  cured  in  the 
following  manner: — The  faqir  takes  a drum,  a thdli  or  platter  and  a 
ghard  or  earthen  jar.  The  platter  is  placed  over  the  jar,  and  the  whole 
is  called  gharidl.%  The  faqir  beats  the  drum,  another  person  beats  the 
gharidl}  and  others  sing.  The  sick  person  shakes  his  head,  and  when 
the  music  (?)  ceases  they  ask  him  questions:  “ Who  are  you  ?”  “ I am 
so  and  so/’  he  replies.  “ How  did  yon  come  into  this  state  ?”  “ Such 
and  such  a one  put  me  into  this  state  ” “ Who  bewitched  you  V ’ “So 

and  so”  “ What  did  he  get  for  doing  it  ?”  So  many  rupees.”  “ For 
how  long  are  you  sick  ? “I  have  to  be  sick  so  many  days,  and  then 
die.”  They  play  and  sing  again.  After  a time  the  sick  man  perspires 
and  recovers.  The  evil-spirit  goes  with  the  perspiration. 

A curious  and  repulsive  cure  is  used  among  Hindus  and  probably 
others.  It  is  called  jari  or  mascin.  An  unmarried  person  dies,  and  his 
or  her  body  is  burnt  at  the  burning  ghat.  A faqir  takes  some  of  tho 
ashes  from  the  burning  pile,  goes  to  the  hills  for  a certain  plant,  and 
makes  bread  of  these  two  ingredients  on  a grave.  The  bread  is  made 
into  pills,  one  of  which  is  given  to  a naked  childless  woman.  She  gives 
tho  pill  in  a drink  to  her  enemies,  and  herself  has  a child.  Her  barren 
condition  was  caused  by  an  evil-spirit.  Masdn  means  demon,  and  burn- 
ing-place among  Hindus. 


* Part  is  the  form  given  in  Maya  Singh’s  Panjabi  Dictionary , p.  877. 
f Sauhra, — i,  lit.  (1)  parents-in-law;  (2)  simpleton,  nretch. 

$ Qharidl , lit.  a gong. 
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Jhundd  is  an  iron  whip  which  a faqir  beats  himself  with  for  the 
sake  of  another,  so  that  the  evil-spirit  in  him  may  be  troubled  and  flee. 
They  also  burn  oil  in  a tavd  (iron  dish).  The  faqir  puts  his  hand  in 
the  hot  oil  and  pours  it  on  his  person.  The  evil-spirit  feels  it,  but  the 
faqir  does  not.  Tho  faqir  also  beats  his  body  with  a millstone.  After 
the  sick  man  recovers,  the  faqir  takes  a fowl,  kills  it,  dips  a string  in 
its  blood,  knots  tho  string,  blows  on  it,  and  finally  binds  it  round  the 
sick  man’s  neck,  assuring  him  that  the  evil-spirit  will  not  come  again. 
If  the  man  goes  where  there  is  impurity  (sutak)  the  virtue  in  the  string 
disappears. 

Dreams  are  from  evil-spirits,  and  the  Cliuhras  fear  them.  To  dream 
that  a person  who  is  dead  is  cutting  flesh,  is  an  intimation  that  there 
will  be  a death  in  the  house.  Muhammadan  Sayyid3  give  the  ta’wix  (a 
charm)  to  keep  away  dreams. 

The  evil  eye  is  universally  believed  in.  Some  men  are  very  injurious 
in  this  way.  If  a man  with  the  evil  eye  looks  at  any  one  taking  food, 
sickness  follows.  To  cure  this,  the  sick  person  asks  a bit  from  the 
evil-eyed  man  when  he  is  at  a meal.  The  morsel  given  acts  as  a cure. 
'When  a cow  is  sick,  and  gives  no  milk,  they  give  her  a bit  of  the 
evil-eyed  ( bad  nazr)  man’s  food. 

Sorcerers  and  witches  act  ou  their  victim  by  making  a figure  of  him 
and  torturing  the  figure  by  inserting  a needle  into  it.  The  torture 
reaches  the  person  who  is  personated.  Nails  and  hairs  are  carried 
away  to  be  subjected  to  pain  that  the  original  owners  may  be  tormented. 
They  are  carefully  thrown  away  when  cut  off,  lest  any  enemy  should 
get  possession  of  them.  Women  are  especially  careful  in  this  parti- 
cular. 

Sickness  is  caused  by  evil  spirits. 

Ceremonial  prohibition  or  taboo. 

The  Chuhr^s  never  touch  a Gagra,  or  a San  si,  gipsy.  Women  and 
children  do  not  go  near  graves.  The  daughter-in-law  never  mentions 
the  father-in-law’s  name.  Chnhras  do  not  eat  monkeys,  or  snakes,  or 
jackals,  or  rats. 

Agricultural  superstitions. 

Crops  are  cut  on  a Sunday,  Monday,  or  Friday,  and  sown  on  a 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday. 

If  the  Chuhrds  burn  a sup  (winnowing  sieve  or  fan)  in  a village,  the 
farmer  is  injured.  It  is  a curse— the  curse  of  the  poor. 

Social  customs. 

The  household  eat  together,  but  the  women  eat  after  the  men.  If 
men  eat  after  women  they  are  injured,  because  women  are  weak  of 
intellect. 

‘ Yajutji  ya  jhuth,  donoh  nuqsdn  pahuchdhde  ‘Food  touched  by 
others  and  falsehood  are  both  injurious.’  They  use  sharab  (strong 
drink),  opium  ( afim , post , bhang)  and  charas.  Drunkards  are  despised. 

Customs  op  social  intercourse. 

In  salutation,  they  say  pairie  pah  to  the  great,  the  answer  being  terd 
bhald  hare  Khuda . Also  mathd  tekna , salam , 
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Customs  bearing  on  social  status. 

Thoy  eat  paJcki  among  themselves,  and  kaclichi  with  Gagre  and 
Sdnsis.  They  smoke  only  among  themselves.  No  caste  above  them 
eats  with  them. 


VI. — OCCUPATION. 

The  original  work  or  the  Chuhras. 

They  wore  the  tanners  of  the  village  communities,  and  used  to  lire 
in  huts  at  a distance  from  the  village,  the  walls  of  which  wore  made  of 
bones,  and  the  roof  of  skins.  When  an  animal  died,  the  Hindus  beat  a 
drum  to  let  them  know  that  they  must  come  and  carry  off  the  dead 
body.  Five  rupees  was  the  fee  given  and  also  a shroud.  The 
Chuhras  took  off  the  animal’s  hide  and  ate  its  flesh.  Sweeping  was 
also  their  work. 

Formerly,  when  a Hindu  died,  the  Chuhr&s  received  a sheet  or 
Icafan  (shroud),  and  they  still  receive  clothes.  In  the  old  days  they 
got  five  rupees  at  the  Hindu  burning-place,  and  exacted  it  with  clubs. 
If  a cow  dies  on  a Hindu’s  laud  they  call  it  diishnd,  and  the  Hindu 
who  takes  the  cow’s  tail  to  the  Ganges  to  be  purified  is  beaten  there  by 
a Chuhra  with  a shoe. 

VII.— RELATIONS  TO  LAND. 

Nowadays  their  work  is  farm  service.  They  are  landless  day- 
labourers  on  the  farm.  They  are  divided  into — 

(1)  The  athri , who  gets  a maund  of  wheat  for  every  mdni  at  tho 
harvest ; also  odds  and  ends.  He  has  ghundian , pir  da  ddne,  the  barley 
that  is  sown  in  a strip  round  the  wheat  field;  wheat  sown  by  the  water- 
course ; bread  twice  a day ; clothes  and  shoes  twice  a year ; tobacco; 
vegetables  and  wood  : 

(2}  The  sep  hhulU , who  receives  three-quarters  of  a maund  for  every 
mam,  and  bread  daily  if  he  goes  to  a distance  to  work;  and 

(3)  The  wife,  who  takes  away  dung  from  the  farmyard,  and  receives 
half  a maund  of  corn. 

It  was  cow-burying  that  led  to  their  isolation.  They  say  the  Mdchhi, 
the  Jhiwar,  thn  Chuhrd,  the  Changar,  and  the  Mir&si  are  all  of  the 
same  caste,  but  have  different  occupations. 

There  is  a story  told  of  the  Chuhras  by  Muhammadans  and  others 
that  does  not  reflect  to  their  credit.  They  are  believed  to  be  inclined 
to  be  uppish  and  to  forget  past  favours,  being  ungrateful,  and  are 
supposed  to  work  best  when  they  are  well  beaten,  otherwise  they  take 
advantage  of  the  kindness  of  their  masters.  I give  this  only  as  tho 
opinion  of  their  neighbours. 

The  story  is  that  once  on  a time  the  king  of  the  Chuhrds  met  Moses, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  talk  with  God  * The  king  of  the  Chubrds  asked 
Moses  to  carry  a petition  to  God  from  him,  that  ho  might  be  enabled  to 
take  the  usual  tax  from  people  passing  through  his  territory.  Moses 
accordingly  presented  the  king’s  petition,  but  God  said,  “ Moses,  you  do 


* They  and  others  call  Mosea  Mihtar  Musa  ; inihtar  being  a title  of  distinction,  although 
used  mostly  for  the  Chnhyas. 
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not  know  what  yon  are  doing,  yon  do  not  know  this  people.  They  will 
turn  on  you,  and  dishonour  you  in  the  end.”  But  Moses  persevered, 
and  obtained  for  the  Chuhr£  king  what  he  desired,  viz.,  that  he  should 
levy  taxes  on  travellers.  The  next  time  Moses  passed  that  way  he 
was  accosted  in  a most  humiliating  manner.  ,f  Oh  Musn,  are  you  the 
man  that  carried  a petition  for  me  ? You  must  pay  the  dues.”  <e  Did 
I not  tell  you,  Moses,”  said  God,  “ that  you  would  bring  dishonour  on 
your  head.  They  have  no  gratitude.” 

IX.— THE  TRADITIONS  OF  THE  CHUHR^S. 

The  Chuhr&s  have  oral  traditions  which  they  recite  at  their  gather- 
ings. If  a Chuhr&  wishes  to  learn  them,  he  becomes  the  disciple  of  some 
one  who  is  in  possession  of  them,  i.  e .,  who  can  repeat  them  from 
memory.  I heard,  however,  that  there  was  a book  of  the  Chuhr&s  in 
Gujr&nwala  District,  but  I was  unable  to  obtain  it,  as  the  owners  had 
the  idea  that  I would  use  it  to  their  disadvantage. 

Chunian,  a Muhammadan  J£t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Churahi  is  the  generic  name  for  the  people  of  the  Churdh  wizarat , in  Chamba 
State,  who  include  Brahmans,  R&jputs,  Th&kurs,  R&this,  and  the  follow- 
ing low  castes : — H&lis,  Kolis,  Sippis,  Barw&las,  LoMrs,  Chamdrs, 
Dumnas,  RiMras,  Chandls,  Meghs,  etc.  The  low  castes  are  all  endog- 
amous. 

Tradition  makes  the  Thdkurs  descendants  of  the  old  R&n£s,  or  petty 
chieftains,  who  held  Chamba,  prior  to  the  foundation  of  the  State  by  the 
R&j&s,  and  the  H&lis,  its  oldest  inhabitants.  It  also  makes  the  Brahmans 
immigrants  from  Brahmaur  and  the  Rajputs  from  the  plains;  but  the 
R&this  preceded  these  two  castes,  having  been  expelled  from  the  Dugar 
country  by  Gugga  Chauhdn — a curious  legend. 

Marriage  among  the  Chur&his  is  adult,  and  women  are  allowed  every 
license  before  marriage.  Three  degrees  on  either  side,  counting  from 
the  grandparents,  are  avoided,  but  otherwise  there  are  few  restrictions, 
Brahmans  intermarrying  with  R&this,  by  both  forms  of  marriage,  and 
also  with  R&jputs  and  Th&kurs.  Polyandry  is  not  recognized,  but  polygamy 
is,  and  the  first  or  head  wife  ( lari  lari* * * §)  is  given  Rs.  6 when  a second 
wife  is  admitted  into  the  house.  This  fee  is  called  jethwaghf. 

The  observances  at  betrothal  are  simple.  The  initiative  is  taken  by 
the  boy's  people,  and  the  binding  rite  consists  in  the  boy's  agents  placing 
eight  ChamM  coins,  worth  nearly  2 annas,  in  the  plates  used  for  enter- 
taining the  bride's  rubdrus  or  representatives,  and  giving  one  rupee 
for  ornaments  to  the  girl. 

Marriage  is  of  three  kinds.  In  the  superior  form,  called  janait,  the  per- 
liminaries  are  as  follows  : — Some  six  months  before  the  wedding  the  boy's 
father  or  brother  goes  to  the  girl's  house  with  one  or  two  friends  and  gives 
her  father  Rs.  7 and  a goat  as  his  lag§.  A rupee  is  also  given  to  the 
bride  to  buy  ornaments,  and  this  is  called  bandha  dena\\.  If  the  parents 


• Lari  — wife. 

f Fr.jetha . elder  and  xuagh,  a share. 

XJandi  (/d»»  =*=  marriage),  jandi  appears  to  be  a diminutive, 

§ Lag,  a customary  dne. 

||  Bandhd  = jewelleiy. 


Weddings  in  Churdh.  2ll 

agree,  an  auspicious  day  is  fixed  for  the  wedding,  andaday  before  it  two 
messengers  (dhdmu* *)  from  the  bride’s  house  come  to  fetch  the  boy,  who 
worships  the  family  deva  or  devi.  Next  day,  accompanied  by  a few  friends 
and  one  of  the  dhamv,  he  goes  to  the  bride's  house.  One  of  the  boy's 
menial  Halis  accompanies  him,  carrying  the  badhdi\ , a present  of  two 
manist  °f  grain,  to  her  father.  This  H&li  is  called  putridr?) . On  his 
arrival  at  the  entrance  the  boy  worships  the  kumbk\\  (a  vessel  full  of 
water)  ; throwing  two  copper  coins  into  it  and  then  seating  himself  on  a 
blanket  placed  near  the  wall.  The  bride’s  sister  now  has  a mimic  fight 
with  him  and  does  not  let  him  sit  down  till  he  has  paid  her  two  annas. 
This  is  called  bi$hk* * §\ [.  She  then  fetches  the  bride  and  seats  her  by  the 
boy  whose  future  brother-in-law  brings  a vessel  of  boiled  rice  which  he 
and  the  boy's  brother  scatter  over  the  floor.  This  is  called  bhdt 
chingana .**.  The  pair  are  then  seated,  as  are  the  guests,  and  a feast  with 
songs  and  dancing  follows.  The  bride's  dowry  called  suajf  t is  then  given 
to  her  by  her  parents.  In  the  afternoon  the  boy’s  party  returns  to  his 
house  with  two  or  three  of  the  girls  friends,  and  the  bride  herself  and 
other  men  and  women  of  the  bride's  party.  Before  leaving  the  threshold 
of  the  bride's  house  the  ceremony  ot  artilt  is  performed,  a lighted  lamp 
being  waved  four  times  round  the  head  of  the  pair  by  a priest,  who 
recites  verses  from  the  SnkUinber  and  Deo  Lild.  At  the  boy's  house  this 
observance  is  repeated,  and  the  kumbh  worshipped  by  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  at  the  door.  Then  tho  boy’s  mother  lifts  up  the  bride's  veil 
and  presents  her  with  a rupee  or  half  a rupee  according  to  her  position. 
This  is  called  ghundu§§  khard  karna . After  this  a feast  is  eaten  and 
another  feast  given  on  the  following  day,  and  songs  and  dances  performed. 
The  binding  portion  of  the  ceremony  is  when  arti  is  waved  round  the 
couple's  heads  at  the  boy's  house.  At  his  wedding  the  boy  wears  a high 
peaked  cap  like  a Gaddi's,  but  not  a sehra  ||||. 

Within  a month  after  the  marriage  the  married  pair  pay  a visit  to  the 
wife's  parents  and  make  them  a small  present.  This  observance  is 
called  har-phera UT 

Widow  remarriage  is  recognised.  Formerly  the  widow  was  obliged  to 
marry  one  of  tho  deceased  husband's  brothers,  but  now  this  is  not  the 
practice.  She  can  choose  her  own  husband  within  her  own  caste  or 
sub-division.  This  union  iB  solemnized  by  an  inferior  form  of  marriage 
called  sargudhi *"**.  There  are  no  dhdmu , and  tho  bridegroom  simply 
goes  to  the  woman's  house  with  his  putridr  and  brother.  The  bandha  is 
given  as  at  a regular  wedding,  but  drti  is  not  performed,  and  there  is  less 
feasting  and  the  cost  is  much  less.  The  binding  ceremony  in  this  form 
is  when  an  ornament  is  put  on  her,  usually  a nose-ring. 

* Dhnmu,  fr.  dham  a feast:  dhdmu  = guest. 

+ Badhdi,  fr.  barhna , to  increase, 
f Mdni,  a measure. 

§ Putridr  f from  putr , a son. 

||  Kumbh  = a ne\V  ghard  full  of  water. 

If  BishJc , fr.  bishnd  = baithnd , to  sit  down. 

*#  Chingana , to  scatter. 

it  Sudj,  dowry  : fr.  sud,  red. 

t Arti.  to  swing  round  anything  from  right  to  left. 

§ QhundU-thddar,  a bride’s  head-dress. 

||  Sehra , bridegroom’s  head-dress. 

Hri r-phera,  fr,  fletr,  God,  and  pherud,  to  go;  to  visit  in  the  name  of  God» 

Sargudhi,  fr.  tar , head  (hair)  and  gudhna  or  gundhndf  to  plait. 
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Marriage  in  Churah* * * § 

A quiet  form  of  sargudhi  marriage  is  called  garib  cMra*.  The  lag, 
etc.,  are  all  rendered  as  in  the  other  form,  but  on  an  auspicious  day  the 
bridegroom  accompanied  by  his  sister  simply  goes  to  the  bride’s  house,  and 
at  the  entrance  worships  the  kumbh . He  then  seats  himself  on  the  blanket 
in  the  usual  way,  and  the  girl  is  seated  next  him  by  her  mother,  After 
eating  the  couple  take  leave  of  the  girl’s  father  and  proceed  to  the  boy’s 
house  where  the  kumbh  is  again  touched.  This  second  worship  of  the 
kumbh  makes  the  marriage  binding. 

The  third  and  lowest  form  of  marriage  is  the  bandha  luanaf  in  which  a 
widow,  who  is  to  marry  her  husband’s  brother,  is  married  to  him  on  the 
kiria  day,  i.e.,  7th  to  the  11th  or  13th  day  after  the  first  husband’s  death. 
She  puts  aside  her  late  husband’s  ornaments  and  puts  on  his  brother’s,  in 
token  that  she  accepts  him.  A he-goat  is  sacrificed  at  home  to  the  de- 
ceased husband  and  a small  feast  usually  given.  The  widow’s  parents  need 
not  attend,  but  they  are  entitled  to  a lag , called  bakrd , as  being  the  price 
of  a goat.  If  the  widow  wishes  to  marry  a stranger,  he  must  pay  the 
bakrd  of  one  rupee,  and  Re.  1-8  or  Rs.  3 as  chadyal\%  to  her  parents.  An 
auspicious  day  after  the  kiria  karm  period  is  ascertained  from  a jotshi,§ 
and  the  ornaments  changed  as  described  above. 

Lastly  a man  who  elopes  with  a girl  can,  after  a certain  interval,  open 
negotiations  with  her  father,  and  if  he  assents,  pay  him  Rs.  7 and  a goat  as 
compensation.  This  observance  is  termed  lag  rit\\  and  operates  as  a valid 
marriage. If 

The  custom  of  gharjawantri  or  service  in  lieu  of  a money  payment  for 
a wife,  is  common  among  all  castes  in  the  State,  especially  in  the  Churah 
and  Sadr  wizdrats.  The  term  of  service  is  usually  three  or  seven  years, 
and  the  marriage  may  take  place  at  any  time  if  the  girl’s  father  is  agreeable. 

A husband  may  divorce  his  wife  if  he  cannot  get  on  with  her.  The 
divorce  is  complete  if  the  husband  receives  back  his  ornaments  and  says  : 
“ I have  divorced  you,  Baja  ki  durohi **/’  ^ e on  the  Raj&’s  oath.  The 
husband  also  breaks  a stick  in  her  presence.  Divorced  wives  can 
remarry  if  they  like. 

In  succession  all  sons,  even  bastards,  if  recognized  by  the  father, 
succeed  on  equal  terms,  but  the  eldest  son  gets  the  best  field  as  his 
jethwagh  ; the  second  son  gets  a special  implement,  sickle,  sword  or  axe 
as  his  hathiar3  while  the  third  gets  the  family  house  as  his  mulwaher . 

The  son  (rand  put)  or  daughter  (rand  dhiaft)  of  a widow  born  in 
her  husband’s  house  has  all  the  rights  of  her  deceased  husband’s  own 
children.  It  is,  however,  essential  that  the  widow  should  continue  to  live 
in  her  husband’s  house  and  the  child  be  begotten  therein. 


* * The  custom  ( chara ) of  the  poor.* 

f Ludnd  = to  put  on  as  a dress. 

J Chadydli , fr.  chadnd  = chorna , to  let  go. 

§ Jotshi , an  astrologer. 

||  Rit  = custom. 

^[Marriage  customs  differ  considerably  in  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  Churah,  and 
the  above  description  chiefly  applies  to  the  eastern  half.  In  the  western  half  the  byah 
or  full  marriage  rite,  according  to  orthodox  Hindu  custom,  is  the  rule,  and  the  janai  is 
uncommon  ; but  the  other  forms  are  as  above. 

**  Durohi  = oath 

jf  Rond  = widow,  and  dhia  = daughter. 


Tenures  in  Churah. 
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All  dead  Hindus  oxcept  children  not  yot  tonsured  are  burnt.  Tho 
head  is  placed  towards  tho  north  and  tho  hands  on  the  chest,  tho  faco 
being  turned  skyward.  The  Hindu  rites  are,  in  essentials,  obsorved,  but 
tho  place  of  the  achdraj  is  taken  by  the  Bli&t. 

For  seven,  nine  or  thirteen  days  mourning  is  observed,  only  one  meal 
a day,  called  upas* * * §,  being  eaten,  and  on  the  day  on  which  mourning  is  to 
cease,  a suit  of  good  woollen  clothes  (which  are  prepared  beforehand  in 
anticipation  of  doatli  and  worn  on  festival  days)  is  given  to  tho  priost 
who  presides  over  tho  obsequies.  Sixteen  balls  of  rice  are  prepared 
and  offered  to  tho  deceased's  ancestors  and  finally  removed  and 
thrown  into  the  nearest  stream.  The  relations  of  tho  deceased  also 
wash  their  clothes  and  a he-goat  is  killed.  Then  a feast  is  given  to  tho 
relations  and  the  mourning  ends.  This  feast  is  usually  given  by  the 
deceased's  wife's  parents.  Ceremonies  are  performed  and  balls  made 
and  offered  after  one,  three  and  six  months,  a year  and  four  years,  to 
the  deceased.  At  tho  latter,  i . e.,  at  the  end  of  tho  fourth  year,  called 
chitbarki,  the  ceremonial  is  done  on  a big  scale. 

The  obsequies  of  any  man  who  dies  childless  are  done  in  tho  same  way, 
but  if  he  brings  any  calamity  on  the  household  an  effigy  is  made  and 
placed  near  a spring  or  on  thse  roof  of  the  house  or  in  some  good  place 
and  worshipped  by  offering  him  a cap,  bread,  and  an  earthen  pot  of  ght 
which  are  finally  worn  and  eaten  by  the  man  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  affected  by  him.  The  spirit  of  tho  person  who  dies  a violent  death 
is  appeased  by  taking  an  earthen  pot  full  of  boiled  ghi,  a pitcher  full  of 
water,  and  a goat  to  the  spot  where  ho  met  his  death,  aud  the  goat  is 
killed  there  and  his  head  and  the  vessels  rolled  down  tho  hill.  This  is  dono 
on  the  paniy dr u,  i.e.,  on  the  kiria  karm  day.  The  people  perform  saradh. 
Ceremonies  are  also  performed  for  the  propitiation  of  ancestors  in 
general,  t 

The  Chur&his  are  zammddrs  and  hold  land  on  two  forms  of  tenure* 
Those  who  pay  half  its  produce  are  called  glidra%  and  those  who  pay  a 
fixed  share  of  grain,  etc.,  are  called  mudyari.§  The  half  share  is  alone 
divided  after  deducting  the  seed  for  the  next  crop.  Occupancy  tenants 
are  not  allowed  any  special  privilege  in  the  shape  of  remission  of  rent  or 
favourable  rates.  The  Churfihis  are  primarily  and  essentially  cultivators, 
but  many  of  them  own  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  with  which,  like  the 
Gaddis,  they  visit  Pangi  in  summer  and  the  low  hills  in  winter. 

The  Chur&his  worship  the  deities  on  the  following  days 

Shiv — Sunday,  Monday  and  Thursday. 

Sakti — Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

Nag  or  Mahal — Thursday  and  Saturday. 

Kailu — Thursday. 

Kyelang — Sunday  and  Thursday. 

Sitla — Sunday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Chaund — Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Sunday. 


* Upas  = fast. 

f Men  who  have  died  childless  are  propitiated  by  putting  garlands  of  flowerB  and  a red 
woollen  cap  on  their  effigies  on  the  Sankrdnt  and  Udns  days, 

i Fr.  gh&r  = half. 

§ Fr . muda,  a fixed  amount. 


***  Chur  ah  i f estiva  Is . 

To  Shiv  are  offered  a chola  or  woollen  coat,  a sheep,  charms  of  silver 
oblong  in  shape  worn  round  the  neck,  a nddi  (a  silver-arch  ornament 
shaped  like  a drnm);  These  offerings  are  taken  by  the  head  of  the 
family,  and  the  ornamentjs  are  worn  by  him  out  of  respect  for  Shiv  and 
to.  avert  his  wrath.  To  Sakti  Devi  are  offered,  as  elsewhere,  a goat, 
trident  and  cakes.  The  offerings  to  a N4g  are  an  iron  mace  ( khanfja ), 
a crooked  iron  stick  [kundi),  (these  are  left  at  the  shrine),  a sheep  and 
cakes  (these  are  divided  among  the  priest,  chela  and  worshipper,  and 
eaten).  To  Kailn  are  offered  a red  cap,  an  iron  mace  and  a kid.  The 
cap  and  part  of  the  kid  go  to  the  priest,  the  rest  to  the  worshipper. 
Kyelang’s  offerings  are  a mace,  a goat  and  a red  cap.  Sitla’s  offerings 
are  a goat  and  cake3  like  the  Devi’s.  Cbaund  gets  cakes,  and  occasion* 
ally  a goat  is  also  sacrificed  at  her  shrine. 

Churdhis  make  a pilgrimage  to  Manmahesh  in  Bhadon  or  in  Asuj,  on 
the  Drub  Ashtami  day. 

Blocks  of  wood  or  stone  which  are  supposed  to  possess  some  super- 
natural attributes  are  worshipped.  When  a deity  is  to  be  set  up  for  the  first 
time  and  consecrated,  a Brahman’s  presence  is  necessary.  The  priests 
preside  at  shrines;  and  in  dwellings  the  elder  members  of  the  household. 
Priests  are  not  selected  from  the  Brahman  class  only,  but  from  all  the 
other  castes  except  low  castes.  Brahmans,  Rdjpufcs,  Rdthis  andThakkars 
are  eligible  to  hold  the  position  of  a priest. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  festivals  observed  in  Churdh 

1.  Biswd,  on  1st  Baisdkh,  at  which  pindri  or  balls  of  grain  are  eaten 
with  honey  and  ghi  or  gur . People  also  collect  together  for  singing  and 
dancing,  this  being  the  Hindu  New  Year’s  Day. 

2.  Patrora  ki  sankrant*  on  1st  Bhddon,  held  in  memory  of  their 
ancestors.  Flour  is  mixed  with  water,  salt  and  spices  and  spread  on 
bhuji  leaves,  called  patroru , and  eaten. 

3.  Masru,  held  on  the  same  day  as  the  Drub  Ashtami  at  Manimahesh 
in  honour  of  Shiva — that  is,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  light  half  of 
Bhadon.  It  is  accompanied  by  dancing. 

4.  Several  of  the  ordinary  melas  observed  in  the  capital,  such  as 
Holi,  Diwdli,  Lohri,  etc,,  are  also  held  in  Churfih. 

5.  Chhinj , or  wrestling  matches,  associated  with  the  Lakhd4ta  cult, 
are  held  annually  in  every  pargana  of  Churah. 

Churera,  a Kbarral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

C/HURfGAR  : (1)  a maker  of  bracelets,  called  in  the  west  Bangera  or  Wangri- 
gar.  Also  called  sometimes  Kachera  or  glass- worker,  the  Churigar 
generally  makes  bracelets  of  glass  or  lac,  which  are  sold  in  the  east  by 
the  Manifir,  and  in  the  west  by  the  Bangera.  The  Churigar  also  makes 
bracelets  of  bell-metal  or  any  other  material  except  silver  or  gold. 
The  term  is  probably  merely  an  occupational  one,  and  in  the  east  of  the 
Punjab  practically  synonymous  with  Manifir.  (2)  A Jfit  clan  (agricul- 
tural) found  in  Mult4n. 


Sanhrdnt  = firit  d»j  o!  the  month. 
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Dabb,  Dab,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn  and  Sh&hpur. 

Daberah,  a Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Pabgar,  a low  caste  who  make  kuppis  for  oil  and  yhi.  They  preparo 
the  raw  hides  themselves.  The  term  is,  at  least  in  these  Provinces,  a 
purely  occupational  one,  but  the  dabgars  are  principally  recruited 
from  the  Chamdr  caste,  and,  in  Si&lkot,  from  the  Khoj&s  and  Chuhrds 
also.  By  metathesis  the  term  becomes  badgar . 

Dabkaya,  Dahaya,  cf.  Kataya,  a gilder,  a beater  of  wire. 

Dachcht,  a clan  of  the  Bhattis  of  the  S&ndal  B&r,  who  are  said  to  marry 
with  the  Chaddrars,  but  not  with  the  Bhagsiri  or  Jandrdkos,  though  the 
latter  also  are  both  Bhatti  clans. 

Dadd,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Dadixjke,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Dadi,  a sept  of  Rajputs,  descended  from  Chhatai*  Cliand,  3rd  son  of  Par& 
Chand,  31st  R&ja  of  Kahlur  or  Bilaspur  State. 

Dadi,  see  under  Dawai. 

Dadpotra,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan  (doubtless  D&ud- 
potra,  q,  v.). 

Dadra  Bha^^i,  a Rajput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Dadu,  a Jaf  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n. 

Dadupanthi. — Founded  by  Dddu,*  a Gaur  Brahman,  who  died  in  1703.  The 
Diidupanthi  sect  is  usually  divided  into  three  orders: — 

(i)  Ntigas,t  found  in  the  villages  about  Jaipur  : they  wear  the 

choti  or  scalp-lock,  and  ornaments,  and  are  wrestlers,  fencers 
and  on  occasion  warriors  ; 

(ii)  the  Virakias,t  who  wear  ochre-coloured  garments  and  do  not 

livo  in  houses ; 

* D£du  was  born  at  AhmadAbAd  in  GuzerAt,  whence  he  migrated  to  NarAina  50 
miles  south-west  of  Jaipur  and  now  the  head-quarters  of  the  sect.  At  the  gurudxvdra 
hero  the  DAdupanthfs  assemble  in  PhAgan  and  thence  go  to  Sambhar  where  a fair  is 
held  on  the  anniversary  of  Dadu's  death.  Regarding  his  birth,  tradition  avers  that  an  a<>ed 
Brahman  had  no  son,  but  one  day  God,  in  the  guise  of  an  old  man,  told  him  in  responso^to 
his  prayers,  that  ho  would  find  floating  on  the  river  a box  containing  a male  child,  sucking 
its  toe.  He  did  so,  and  his  wife’s  breasts  miraculously  filled  with  milk,  so  that  she 
was  able  to  suckle  the  child.  When  the  boy  was  10  years  old,  the  aged  man  again  appear- 
ad  to  the  boy  and  gave  him  some  betel  from  his  own  mouth,  whereby  all  secrets  were 
revealed  to  him,  and  the  old  man  then  named  him  DAdil  Jfv,  bidding  him  remain 
celibate  and  found  an  order  of  his  own.  Dadd  then  exclaimed  ; Dadu  gaib  mahin  gut 
dev  mild , pdyd  ham  parshdd , MastaJc  meri  bar  dharyd  ciekhd  agam  agdd.  n By  chanco  I 
found  a guru  ; ho  gave  me  parshdd  and  laid  his  hands  npon  my  head,  whoroby  all  secret! 
were  revealed  to  me.’’  DAdti'a  death  is  assigned  to  Sbt.  17G0  (1703  A.D.)  • but  he 
is  also  said  to  have  been  6th  in  descent  from  RAmAnand.  If  so  he  flourished  in  1600 
A.  D.  Other  accounts  make  him  contemporary  with  DArA  Shikoh,  otheis  with  Govind 
Singh.  According  to  Macau liffe,  Sikh  Religion , VT,  p.  140,  the  DAdupanthfs  place  DAdu’s 
death  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  KabiVs. 

f NAgaia  said  to  be  derivod  from  Sanskrit  ndguakat  naked,  but  there  is  the  usual  play 
on  Ihe  words  nanga  (naked)  and  nag,  snake.  Tho  NAgAs  are  mercenary  soldiers  in 
Jaipur  and  other  States  of  RAjputAna  but  are  not  known  in  tho  Punjab.  See  below 
alfiO. 

J Virakta  simply  means  ascetic.  Mr.  Moclagan  eays  the  celibates  of  to-day  wear 
white,  shave  the  beard  and  moustache,  and  wear  necklaces,  with  white  round  oaps,  to 
whioh  isattaohed  a pieoe  of  cloth  which  hangs  down  the  back— clearly  tho  kapdli.  * 
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The  Dddupanthis. 

(Hi)  the  Uttradhas,  who  shave  the  head  with  the  beard  and  mous- 
tache,* * * § wear  white  clothes,  and  generally  practise  as  physi* 
cians ; besides 

(iv)  the  secular  D&dupanthis,  who  are  called  Bistardharis. 

Dadu  is  said  to  have  had  52  disciples  who  established  as  many  deras 
or  resting  p laces. t The  head  of  each  dera , the  deradar , presents 
contributions  to  the  gaddi-nashin  or  incumbent  of  the  guru-dwara  at 
Nar&ind,  who  is  elected  by  a conclave  of  the  deradars . The  sect  is 
recruited  from  the  Brahman,  Kshatviya,  Rdjput,  Jdt  and  Gujar  castes, 
but  never  from  those  of  menial  rank.J  As  a rule  children  are  initiated. 

Dddu  composed  a book  called  the  Dddu  Bam,  of  5,000  versep,  some  of 
which  are  recited  by  his  followers,  after  cheir  ablutions  every  morning. 
In  the  evening  arti  is  performed  to  it  by  'lighting  lamps  and  reciting 
passages  from  it. § Dddu  forbade  idolatry,  built  no  temples, ||  and 
taught  the  unity  of  God.  In  salutation  his  votaries  use  the  word  Sat 
Rdm,  the  “ True  God/”  But,  in  spite  of  Dddu’s  denunciation  of  idolatry, 
his  hair,  his  tumbd  (cup),  chola  (gown)  and  hharsun  (sandals)  are 
religiously  preserved  in  his  cave  (gupha)  at  Sdmbhar.^f 

Before  a guru  admits  a disciple  the  privations  and  difficulties  of  jog 
are  impressed  upon  him,  and  he  is  warned  that  he  will  have  to 
remain  celibate,  live  on  alms,  abstain  from  flesh  and  stimulants,  and 
uphold  the  character  of  bis  order.  In  the  presence  of  all  the  sadhus 
the  guru  shaves  off  the  disciple’s  choti  (scalp-lock)  and  covers  his  head 
with  the  Jcapdli  (sknll-cap),  which  Dddu  wore.  He  is  also  given  a 
hurta  of  bhagwa  (ochre)  colour,  and  taught  the  guru-mantra  which  he 
must  not  reveal.  The  rite  concludes  with  the  distribution  of  sweets. 

On  a guru}s  death  the  usual  Hindu  rites  are  observed,  and  on  the 
17th  day  a feast  is  given  to  the  sadhus . A fine  tomb  is  sometimes 
erected  outside  the  dera , in  memory  of  the  deceased,  if  he  was  wealthy. 

Although  the  Dddupanthis  proper  are  celibate,  both  men  and  women 
are  admitted  into  the  community,  and  a great  many  have  taken  to 
marriage  without  ceasing  to  be  Dddupanthis.  These  form  the  bistar - 
dhari  or  secular  group,  which  should  probably  be  regarded  as  a 
separate  caste.  Many  of  them  are  merchants,  especially  in  grain,  and 
wealthy. 


* The  Uttradhi  have  a guru  at  Rathia  in  Hissar.  See  below. 

f Of  these  52  disoiples,  Raijab,  Gharib  Dds  and  Sundar  B&s  were  the  chief.  Raijab 
was  a Muhammadan  ; it  is  said  that  Muhammadans  who  follow  Badfi  are  called  Uttradhi  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Hindu  Dadupanthis  who  are  called  Nagf.  But  the  N&gi  is 
clearly  the  N&ga  already  described,  and  Uttradhi  can  only  mean  “ northern.” 

The  second,  Gharib  Bis,  composed  many  hymns,  still  popular  among  Hindus,  but  his 
followers  are  said  to  be  mostly  Chamirs,  who  cut  the  hair  short  and  wear  cotton  quilting. 
Bundar  Bis  composed  the  Sakyd,  a work  rrsembling  the  Sikh  Qranth. 

X But  see  the  foregoing  foot-note.  The  followers  of  Gharib  Das.  at  any  rate,  elude 
Chamirs,  and  Mr.  Maclagan  adds  that  many  adherents  of  the  sect  are  found  among  the 
lower  castes. 

§ According  to  Wilson  the  worship  is  addressed  to  Rama,  the  deity  negatively  described 
tntheVedinta  theology. 

||  Now  temples  are  built  by  his  followers  who  say  that  they  worship  “ the  book  '*  in  them. 

Mr.  Maolagan  adds : “ In  fact,  the  doctrine  of  Badn  is  sometimes  described  as 

pantbeistio.  It  is  contained  in  several  works  in  the  Bhasha  tongue  which  are  said  to 
include  many  of  the  sayings  of  Kabfr.  Accounts  of  the  guru  and  his  followers  are  given 
in  the  Janm-lila 
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Dadwa  l — Ddgi. 

Dadwal. — The  Rajput  clan  to  which  belongs  the  ancient  ruling  family  of 
Datarpur,  but  said  to  take  its  name  from  D4du  in  K&ngra  on  the 
Hoshidrpur  border.  The  R&uds  of  Bit  Manasw&l,  or  tableland  of  the 
Uoshidrpur  Siwaliks  were  Dachv&l  Rajputs,  and  the  clan  still  holds 
the  tract. 

The  DadwdJs  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dat&rpur,  the  seat 
of  their  former  sovereignty,  and  on  the  south-west  face  of  the  Siw&liks 
in  Hoshi&rpur  tahsil  near  Dholbdha  and  Jatiauri  or  Janktpuri,  its 
ancient  name,  which  is  still  used.  Jdnak  was  an  ancient  Surajbansi 
ruler.  The  Dadwdls  are  a branch  of  the  Katoch  and  do  not  intermarry 
with  them,  or  with  the  Goleri&s  or  Sibdyas  on  the  ground  of  a common 
descent.  They  have  an  interesting  local  history  which  describes  how 
they  wrested  the  tract  round  Datdrpur  from  a Ch&hng  rdni. 

The  Dadw&ls  have  several  als  or  families,  whose  names  are  derived 
from  their  settlements,  such  as  Janaurach,  Dholb&hla,  Dat&rpuria, 
Fatehpurfa,  Bh&mnow£lia,  Khangwarach,  Naruria,  R&mpuria,  etc. 
Datdrpur  is  their  chief  village,  but  they  have  no  system  of  chhats 
and  makdns.  (For  their  history  and  the  septs  which  intermarry  with 
them  see  the  Hoshidijncr  Gazetteer , 1904,  pp.  48-9.) 

DafrIna,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Sh&hpur, 

Dagar,  a J4t  tribe,  numerous  in  Delhi  and  Gurg4on,  and  with  a small 
colony  in  Rohtak. 

Dagi,  Daghi,  (from  da gh*  a blemish;  the  word  daghi  is  a term  of  abuse 
in  Kullu),  a generic  term  for  an  impure  caste  in  Kullu.  Koli  is 
hardly  a synonym,  though,  according  to  Ibbetson,  these  two  words, 
together  with  a third,  Chandl,  are  used  almost  indifferently  to  describe 
the  lower  class  of  menials  of  the  highest  hills.  The  Koli  of  the 
plains  is  easily  distinguishable,  by  his  locality,  from  the  Koli  of  the 
hills.  The  former  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a Chamar  tribe 
immigrant  from  Hindustan  ; the  latrer,  of  Kolian  origin.  The  two 
would  appear  to  meet  in  the  Siwdliks.  Cunningham  believed  that 
the  hills  of  the  Punjab  were  once  occupied  by  a true  Kolian  race 
belonging  to  the  same  group  as  the  Kols  of  Central  India  and  Behar, 
and  that  the  present  Kolis  are  very  probably  their  representatives. 
He  points  out  that  da,  the  Kolian  for  water,  is  still  used  for  many 
of  the  smaller  streams  of  the  Simla  hills,  and  that  there  is  a line  of 
tribes  of  Kolian  origin  extending  from  Jabbalpur  at  least  as  far  as 
AlldMbdd,  all  of  which  use  many  identical  words  in  their  vocabularies 
and  have  a common  tradition  of  an  hereditary  connection  with  work- 
ing in  iron.  The  name  of  Kullu,  however,  he  identifies  with  Kulinda, 


*But  according  to  the  late  Mr.  A.  Anderson  : — “ The  popular  explanation  of  the  word 
Ddgi  is  that  it  is  derived  from  ddg  cattlo,  because  they  dras  away  the  carcasses  of  dead 
cattle  and  also  eat  the  flesh.  If  a man  says  ho  is  a Koli,  then  a Kanet  turns  round  on 
him  and  asks  him  . whether  he  does  not  drag  carcasses;  and  on  his  sayinghe  docs,  the 
Kanet  alleges  he  is  a Dagi,  and  the  would-be  Koli  consents.  There  are  very  few  in 
Kullu  proper  that  abstain  from  touching^  the  dead.  There  are  more  in  Sardj,  but  they 
admit  they  are  called  either  Dagis  or  Kolis,  and  that  whether  they  abstnin  from  touching 
carcasses  or  not,  all  eat,  drink  and  intermarry  on  equal  terms.  It  is  a mere  piece  of 
affectation  for  a man  who  docs  not  touch  the  dead  to  say  he  will  not  intermarry  with 
the  family  of  a man  who  is  not  so  fastidious.  This  is  a social  distinction,  and  probably 
also  indicates  more  or  less  the  wealth  of  the  individual  who  will  not  touch  the  dead.” 


and  thinks  that  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  Kol.  KoM,  the 
ordinary  name  for  any  inhabitant  of  Kulld,  is  a distinct  word 
from  Koli  and  with  a distinct  meaning. 

The  names  Koli,  Ddgi,  and  Chandl  seem  to  be  used  to  denote  almost 
all  the  low  castes  in  the  hills.  In  the  median  ranges,  such  as  those 
of  Kdngra  proper,  the  Koli  and  Chan&l  are  of  higher  status  than 
the  Dcigi,  and  not  very  much  lower  than  the  Kanet  and  Ghirth 
or  lowest  cultivating  castes  ; and  perhaps  the  Koli  may  be  said  to 
occupy  a somewhat  superior  position  to,  and  the  Chan&l  very  much 
the  same  position  as,  the  Chamar  in  the  plains,  while  the  D&gi 
corresponds  more  nearly  with  the  Chuhra.  In  Kullu  the  three  words 
seem  to  be  used  almost  indifferently,  and  to  include  not  only  the 
lowest  castes,  but  also  members  of  those  castes  who  have  adopted 
the  pursuits  of  respectable  artisans.  The  interesting  quotations  from 
Sir  James  Lyall  give  full  details  on  the  subject.  Even  in  K&ngra 
the  distinction  appears  doubtful.  Sir  James  Lyall  quotes  a tradition 
which  assigns  a common  origin,  from  the  marriage  of  a demi-god 
to  the  daughter  of  a Kullu  demon,  to  the  Kanets  and  D&gis  of 
Kullu,  the  latter  having  become  separate  owing  to  their  ancestor 
who  married  a Tibetan  woman,  having  taken  to  eating  the  flesh 
of  the  yak , which,  as  a sort  of  ox,  is  sacred  to  Hindus  ; and 
he  thinks  that  the  story  may  point  to  a mixed  Mughal  and  Hindu 
descent  for  both  castes.  Again  he  writes : “ The  Koli  class  is 

“ pretty  numerous  in  RAjgiri  on  the  north-east  side  of  pargana 
“ Hamirpur ; like  the  Kanet  it  belongs  to  the  country  to  the  east  of 
“ K&ngra  proper.  I believe  this  class  is  treated  as  outcast  by  other 

“ Hindus  in  R&jgiri,  though  not  so  in  Bil^pur  and  other  countries 

“ to  the  east.  The  class  has  several  times  attempted  to  get  the  Katoch 
“ R&jd  to  remove  the  ban,  bub  the  negotiations  have  fallen  through 

“ because  the  bribe  offered  was  not  sufficient.  Among  outcasts  the 

“Chamars  are,  as  usual,  the  most  numerous.”  Of  pargana  K&ngra  he 
writes  : “ The  Dagis  have  been  entered  as  second-class  Gaddis,  but 
“ they  properly  belong  to  a different  nationality,  and  bear  the  same 
“relation  to  the  Kanets  of  Bangdhal  that  the  Sepis,  Badis,  and  H&lis 
“ (also  classed  as  second-class  Gaddis)  do  to  the  first-class  Gaddis.” 
So  that  it  would  appear  that  Dagis  are  more  common  in  K&ngra 
proper,  and  Kolis  to  the  east  of  the  valley  ; and  that  the  latter  are 
outcast  while  the  former  claim  kinship  with  the  Kanet.  ( Kangra 
Settlement  Report , § 67,  pp.  65  and  62;  113  shows  that  in  Kullu  at 
least  the  Dagi  is  not  a caste).  Hali  is  the  name  given  in  Chamba 
to  D&gi  or  Chan&l ; and  the  H&lis  are  a low  caste,  much  above 
the  Dumna  and  perhaps  a little  above  the  Chamar,  who  do  all  sorts 
of  menial  work  and  are  very  largely  employed  in  the  fields.  They 
will  not  intermarry  with  the  Cham&r.  See  also  Koli. 

The  late  Mr.  A.  Anderson,  however,  wrote  as  to  the  identity  of  Dagi 
and  Chan&l  : — “ In  Kullu  proper  there  are  no  Ohan&ls,  that  is,  there  are 
none  who  on  being  asked  to  what  caste  they  belong  will  answer  that 
they  are  Chanals  ; but  they  will  describe  themselves  as  Dagi-Chan&ls 
or  Koli-Cban&ls,  and  men  of  the  same  families  as  these  Ddgi-Chanals 
or  Koli-Chanals  will  as  often  merely  describe  themselves  as  D£gis  or 
Kolis.  In  Kullu  Dagi,  Koli,  and  Chanal  mean  very  nearly  the  same 
thing,  but  the  word  Koli  is  more  common  in  SaiAj  and  Chaual  is 
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scarcely  used  at  all  in  Kullu  ; but  Chandls  are,  I believe,  numerous 
in  Mandi,  and  in  the  Kdngra  valley.  A Ddgi  who  had  been  out  of 
the  Kullu  valley,  told  me  he  would  call  himself  a Ddgi  in  Kullu,  a 
Chandl  in  Kangra,  and  a Koli  in  Pldch  or  Saraj,  otherwise  these  local 
castes  would  not  admit  him  or  eat  with  him.  Again  and  again 
the  same  man  has  called  himself  a Ddgi  and  also  a Koli.  If  a Kanet 
wishes  to  be  respectful  to  one  of  this  low  caste  ho  will  call  him  a Koli, 
if  angry  with  him  a Ddgi.  A Chanal  of  Mandi  State  will  not 
intermarry  with  a Kullu  Ddgi.  In  some  places  as  in  Mandli  kotlii, 
Kanets  smoke  with  Ddgis,  but  this  is  not  common  in  Kullu,  though 
the  exclusiveness  has  arisen  only  within  the  last  few  years,  as  casto 
distinctions  became  gradually  more  defined  ....  A Chamdr  in  Saraj  will 
call  himself  a Ddgi,  and  men  calling  themselves  Kulis  sail  they  would 
eat  and  drink  with  him.  They  said  ho  was  a Chaindr  merely  because 
he  made  shoos,  or  worked  in  leather.  Most  Ddgis  in  Kullu  proper 
will  not  eat  with  Chamdrs,  but  in  some  places  they  will.  It  depends 
on  what  has  been  the  custom  of  tho  families.” 

Paha,  a Rdjput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn,  Kabirwdld  tahsil, 
Dahd  (Ddhd),  also  a Jdt  sept,  found  in  Dera  Ghdzi  Khan.  Like  the 
Parhdr(s)  Jdts,  and  their  Mfrdsis  the  Mongla  and  Sidhar,  they  aro 
said  to  eschew  the  use  of  black  clothes  or  green  bangles. 

Dahal,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Dahalo,  Dahalo,  two  Jdt  clans  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Dahamrai,  Dattamraya,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Dafjan,  one  of  the  principal  clans  of  the  Jdts  in  Karnal : head-quarters  at 
Shahrmalpnr. 

Dahan,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Pahang,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Dahar,  a Jat  tribe,  akin  to  the  Langdh,  found  in  Multdn  (agricultural). 

Dahar,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Dahar,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn.  In  Bahdwalpur  they 
hold  an  important  position.  Their  descent  is  traced  from  Rajd  Rawan, 
ruler  of  Mirpnr  Mathila,  near  Ghot-ki,  who  was  con  voided  to  Isldm  by 
Sayyid  Jaldl  and  was  by  him  named  Amir-ud-Ddhr,  or  “ Ruler  of  the 
Age.”  Once  rulers  of  part  of  Sindh,  the  Ddhr  power  decreased  in  tho 
time  of  the  Langdh  supreinacv,  and  in  Akbar’s  time  they  were  address- 
ed merely  as  Zaminddrs,  but  the  Ndhars  conceded  manv  privileges 
to  them  and  these  were  maintained  by  the  Ddudpotrds  on  their  rise  to 
power.  The  Ddhrs  are  closely  connected  with  the  Gildni-Makhdums 
of  Uch,  to  whom  they  have,  it  is  said,  given  eighteen  daughters  in 
marriage  from  time  to  time.  (For  further  details  see  the  Bahdwalpur 
Gazetteer .) 

Dahar,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Dahawa,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Dahba,  a Muhammadan  Jdt  tribe  found  in  Gujrdt.  It  claims  Janjua  Rdjput 
origin  and  descent  from  one  Kboga,  a servant  of  Akbar  who  gave  him 
a robe  of  honour  and  a gray  ( ddhb ) horse — whence  its  name. 
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Dahima — Dahiya. 

Dahima,  a group  of  Brahmans,  found  in  Hiss&r. 

Dahiya — (1)  A tribe  found  on  the  north-eastern  border  of  the  S&inpla 

and  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  Sonepat  tahsils  of  Rohtak  and  Delhi. 
They  claim  to  be  descended  from  Dahla,  the  only  son  of  a Chauh&n 
R&jpnt  named  M&nik  Rai,  by  a Dhankar  Jdt  woman.  This  is  probably 
the  Manik  Rai  Oliauhan  who  founded  Hansi.  Another  account  makes 
their  ancestor  Dhadlnj,  son  of  Haria  Harp&l,  son  of  Prithi  Raja.* 
Another  tradition  derives  the  name  Dahiyd,  from  Dadhr^rd,  a village 
in  Hiss&r,  which  it  thus  makes  the  starting  place  {nikas)  of  the  tribe. 
The  Dahiyd,  is  one  of  the  3d  royal  tribes  of  Rdjputs,  whose  original 
home  was  about  the  confluence  of  the  Sutlej  with  the  Indus.  They 
are  possibly  the  Dahiae  of  Alexander. 

(2)  A faction,  opposed  to  the  Ahuldna,  said  to  be  named  after  the 
Dahiy&  Jats.  These  two  factions  are  found  in  Karnal,  as  well  as  in  Delhi 
and  R ditak.  The  Ahulaua  faction  is  headed  by  the  Ghatwdl  or  Malak 
Jats,  whose  head-quarters  are  Dher-ka-AhuMna  in  Goh^na,  and  who 
were,  owing  to  their  successful  opposition  to  the  Rajputs,  the  accepied 
heads  of  the  Jats  in  these  parts.  Some  one  of  the  emperors  called 
them  in  to  assist  him  in  coercing  the  Mandahar  Rajputs,  and  thus  the 
old  enmity  was  strengthened.  The  Dahiya  Jats,  growing  powerful, 
became  jealous  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Ghatwals  and  joined  the 
Mandah&rs  against  them.  Thus  the  country  side  was  divided  into  two 
factions;  the  Gujars  and  Tagas  of  the  tract,  the  Jaglan  Jats  of  thapa 
Naultha,  and  the  Latmar  J&ts  of  Rohtak  joining  the  Dahiyas,  and  the 
Huda  Jats  of  Rohtak,  and  most  of  the  Jats  of  the  tract  except  the 
J&glans,  joining  the  Ahulanas.  In  the  Mutiny,  disturbances  took  place 
in  the  Rohtak  District  between  these  two  factions,  and  the  Mandahars 
of  the  Nardak  ravaged  the  Ahulanas  in  the  south  of  the  tract.  The 
Dahiya  is  also  called  the  Jat,  and  occasionally  the  Mandahar  faction. 
The  J&ts  and  Rajputs  seem,  independently  of  these  divisions,  to 
consider  each  other,  tri bally  speaking,  as  natural  enemies.  This 
division  runs  right  through  Sonepat  and  more  faintly  through  Delhi 
tahsil,  and  is  so  firmlv  rooted  ia  the  popular  mind  that  Muhammadans 
even  class  themselves  with  one  or  the  other  party.  Thus  the  Muham- 
madan Gujars  of  Pdnchi  Gu]ran  call  themselves  Dahiyas  and  so  do 
all  the  neighbouring  villages. 

* Jn  Delhi  the  legend  is  that  Haria  Harpil,  being  defeated  in  battle  by  the  king  of  Delhi 
took  refuge  in  a lonely  forest  which  from  the  number  of  its  trees  he  called  Ban  auta—  now 
corrupted  into  Barauta-in  Rohtak.  There  he  ruled  and  his  son  Dhadhij  after  him.  Dhadlnj 
one  day  in  hunting  chanced  upon  a certain  pond  or  tank  near  Pogihala  in  the  same  district 
where  the  Jat  women  had  come  together  to  get  their  drinking  water.  Just  then  a man 
came  out  of  the  village  leading  n buffalo-calf  with  a rope  to  the  pond  to  give  it  water.  The 
animal  either  from  fright  or  frolic  bounded  away  from  the  hand  of  its  owner,  and  he  gave 
chase  bur,  in  vain.  Neighbours  joined  in  the  pursuit,  which  was  nevertheless  unsuccessful, 
till  the  animal  in  its  headlong  flight  came  across  the  path  of  a Jatni  going  along  with  -wo 
gharras  of  water  on  her  head  She  quietly  put  out  her  foot  on  the  rope  which  was  trailing 
along  the  ground  and  stood  firm  under  the  strain  which  the  impetus  of  the  fugitive  gave. 
The  calf  was  caught,  and  Dhadhij  looking  on  with  admiration,  became  enamou.ed  of  the 
stalwart  comeliness  of  its  captor.  Such  a wife,  he  said  must  needs  bear  a strong  race  of 
sons  to  her  husband,  and  that  husband,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  her  already  being 
married  he  forthwith  determined  to  be  himself.  By  a mixture  nf  cajolery,  threats  and 
gift-making  he  obtained  his  desire— and  the  Ja^nf  married  the  Kshatri  prince  By  her 
he  had  three  sons— Tej a Sahja,  and  Jaisa.  Dhadhfj  gave  his  name  to  the  Dahiyas.  and 
his  children  spread  over  the  neighbouring  tracts,  dividing  the  country  between  them— 
Teja’s  descendants  live  in  Rohtak  ; Sahja’s  partly  in  Rohtak  and  partly  in  12  villages 
of  Delhi  ; while  Jaisa’s  descendants  live  in  Rohtak  and  in  Id  villages  in  Delhi. 


\Vn  are  asked  to  announce  that  the  third 
anneal  meeting  of  the  DaUiina-Mahasabha 
will  he  held  on  the  2:3rd,  21th  and  25th  March 
at  the  temple  of  Sri  Dadhimati  Mataji  (family 
goddess  of  the  Dahima  llrahinans)  situated 
near  the  village  of  Manglod  in  the  Xagor 
district  of  the  Jodhpur  State. 
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Only  11  persons  have  returned  themselves  as  Dahrids,  It  is  a 
Dahria  ...  ii  sian  term  used  to  denote  atheism.  Freethinker  is  a some 
Freethinker  ...  5 similar  term  adopted  by  5 men,  who  do  not  practically  b( 
in  any  religious  doctrines  whatever.  Ndstih  is  the  SaD 


Dahko—Dalo. 
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The  AhuMna  tradition  traces  their  origin  to  Rdjput&nS.  Their 
ancestor  was  corning  Delhi-wards  with  his  brothers,  Mom  and  Som,  in 
search  of  a livelihood.  They  quarrelled  on  the  road  and  had  a deadly 
fight  on  the  banks  of  the  Ghdda  naddi.  Mom  and  Som,  who  were  on 
one  side,  killed  their  kinsman  and  came  over  to  Delhi  to  the  king  there 
w ho  received  them  >v i th  favour  and  gave  them  lands  : to  Som  the  tract 
across  the  Ganges  where  his  descendants  now  live  as  Rajputs.  M6rn  was 
sent  to  Rohtak,  and  he  is  now  represented  by  the  Ja£s  there  as  well 
as  in  H&nsi  and  Jind.  The  Rohtak  party  had  their  head-quarters  at 
Ahulana  in  that  district,  and  thence  on  account  of  internal  quarrels 
they  spread  themselves  in  different  directions,  some  coming  into  the 
Delhi  district. 

Dahko,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  M ultan. 

DahlolI,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n. 

Daho,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Dahoka,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Dahon,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Dahonda,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Dahrala,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Dabrija,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n. 

DMr,  a J£t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mulhtn. 

Dak,  Dakaut,  Dakotra:  see  under  Brahman. 

Dal,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n. 

Dalal,  a Jdt  tribe  found  in  Rohtak.  It  claims  R&thor  R&jput  origin,  and  its 
traditions  say  that,  23  generations  ago,  one  Dhanna  Rao  settled  at 
Silauthi,  and  married  a Badgujar  Jat  woman  of  Sankhaul  near 
Bah&durgarh,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons — Dill©,  Desal,  Man  and 
Sahiva.*  From  these  sprang  the  four  clans  of  Dalai,  Deswdl,  M£n  and 
Sew&gt  Jnts,  who  do  not  intermarry  one  with  another.  The  Dal&ls  are 
hereditary  enemies  of  the  Dahiya  J&ts. 

Dalani,  a Jilt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Dalel,  a JDogar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Daleo,  a small  J&t  clan,  found  in  Ludhiana.  They  say  that  Jagdeo  had  five 
sons  : Daleo,  Dewal,  Ulak  (Aulak),  MalanghJ  and  Pamar!  Now  R6jd, 
Jail  Pangal  promised  a Bhiltni,  Kan  gall  by  name,  10  times  as  much 
largesse  as  Jagdeo  gave  her.  But  Jagdeo  cut  off  his  head.  The 
Blnitni,  however,  stuck  it  on  again.  Still,  ever  since  this  clan  has  had 
small  necks ! 

Dallawalia,  the  eighth  of  the  Sikh  mists  or  confederacies,  which  was 
recruited  from  J£ts. 

Dalo,  Dalo,  two  (?)  Jat  clans  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n. 

* Or  Diilla,  Desu,  Man  and  Sewa  were  the  sons  of  Khokhar,  a Chauhan  RAjput  who 
married  a Jat  wife,  according  to  the  Jmd  account, 
f Or  Sawal  in  Jfnd, 
t?  Bailang. 


222  Damai—Darugar. 

Damai,  a Gurkhd  clan  in  tlie  Simla  Hill  States,  who  do  tailor’s  work,  and 
are  thought  a very  low  caste. 

Dammar,  (m.)  a tribe  of  J&ts,  originally  called  L&r,  immigrants  from  Sind. 
They  affect  the  Sindhi  title  of  J&m  and  claim  to  be  superior  to  other 
Jfits  in  that  they  do  not  marry  daughters  outside  the  tribe  ; but  the 
rule  is  often  broken. 

Dandan,  a Rajput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Dandi,  (i)  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n,  {ii)  also  a Sany&si 
sub-order. 

Dan  dial,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Sh&hpur. 

Dandi  wal,  a Jat  clan,  claiming  Chauh&n  descent,  which  emigrated  from 
Delhi  via  Jaisalmir  to  Sirsa  : found  in  Hiss&r,  and  also  in  Jind  State. 
In  the  latter  it  affects  the  jathera  and  jandian  worship,  and  has  as  its 
sidh  a Pir  whose  shrine  is  at  BeluvvaM,  in  British  Territory.  At  the 
birth  of  a son,  they  offer  to  his  samddh  a piece  of  gur,  a rupee  and 
some  cloth  which  are  taken  by  a Brahman. 

Dangarah,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n. 

Dangarik,  lit.  * cow-people’ : (i)  a small  tribe,  confined  to  four  villages  in 
Chitr&l  aud  said  to  speak  a language  cognate  with  Shina.  Though 
long  since  converted  to  Isldm,  the  name  Daogarik  would  seem  to  show 
that  they  were  Hindus  originally  ; ( ii ) a terra  applied  to  all  the  Shina- 
speaking  people  of  Chitr&l  and  the  Indus  Kohist&n  generally, 
because  of  the  peculiar  aversion  of  the  Shins,  which  is  only  shared 
by  the  Dangariks  and  K&Msh  Kfifirs,  for  the  cowand  domestic  fowls. — 
Biddulph’s  Tribes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh}  pp.  64  and  113. 

Dange,  an  Ar&in  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Danna — see  Wargara. 

Panwar,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  fouud  in  Multan. 

Daoli,  a hill  caste  of  Dumnd  status  who  work  for  gold  in  streams  in  the  low 
hills  (e.g.,  about  Una) ; in  the  high  hills  (e.g.,  K&ngra)  called  Sansoi, 
and  corresponding  to  the  Klnrs  who  are  the  goldworkera  of  the  plains. 
Cf.  daula,  ddula,  a washer  for  gold. 

Darah,  a Dogar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Darain,  Dren,  see  Mallah. 

Dard,  a term  applied  by  the  Mair  to  the  tribes  of  the  Indus  Kohist&n  who 
live  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river  : Biddulph’s  Tribes  of  the  Hindoo 

Koosh,  p.  12. 

Dargaee,  wooden  bowl  makers,  see  Chitr&li. 

Dargh,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Darol,  Daroli,  a sept  of  Rajputs  descended  from  . Mian  Kela,  a son  of 
Sangar  Chand,  16th  Raj&  of  Kahljr. 

Dartoche,  carpenters,  in  the  valley  below  Chitr&l,  and  in  the  Gilgit  and 
Indus  valleys  : see  Chitrdli. 

Dabugar,  a maker  of  gunpowder.  This  term  and  its  synonyms  include 
various  castes  ; always  Muhammadans. 
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Darvesh — Ddtye. 

Darvesh. — Darvesh  means  one  who  begs  from  door  to  door  ( dar  “door”). 
But  the  Darvesh  of  oar  Census  returns  are  a peculiar  class  found  mainly 
in  Batala  and  Pathankot  and  in  Amritsar  and  Kapurthala.  They  culti- 
vate a little  laud,  play  musical  instruments,  b^,  make  ropes,  go  to  a 
house  where  there  has  been  a death  and  chant  the  praises  of  the 
deceased,  hang  about  mosques,  and  so  forth.  They  are  hardly  ascetics, 
yet  the  small  number  of  women  seem  to  show  that  they  have  not  yet 
formed  into  a separate  caste,  and  are  still  recruited  from  outside. 
Elsewhere,  e.  g.  in  Gnjrafc,  they  are  poor  scholars  who  seek  instruction  in 
mosques  and  live  on  alms  or  by  begging  from  door  to  door,  resembling 
the  tdlib-ul-ilm  of  tlio  frontier.  Sometimes  they  are  employed  as  bangis 
at  mosques,  or  in  other  minor  posts. 

Darvesh  Keel. — The  Utm&nzai  and  Ahmadzai  clans  (descendants  of  Mus£ 
Darvesh)  of  the  W azir  Pa^hans  (q.  v.). 

Darzi. — Hindi  syn.  sAji,  a purely  occupational  term,  there  being  no  Darzi 
caste  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  word,  though  there  is  a Darzi 
guild  in  every  town.  The  greater  number  of  Darzis  belong  perhaps 
to  the  Dhobi  and  Chhimba  castes,  more  especially  to  the  latter;  but 
men  of  all  castes  follow  the  trade,  which  is  that  of  a tailor  or  sempster. 
The  Darzis  are  generally  returned  as  Hindu  in  the  east  and  Musalman 
in  the  west. 

Das(a) — (a)  Sanskrit  dasd , a mariner  ; according  to  the  Purdn,  begotten  by 
a Sudra  on  a Kshatriya.  The  Sastrd  and  Tdntrd  give  a different  origin 
(Colebrooke's  Essays , p.  274)  ; (6)  D4s,  the  appellation  common  to  Sudr&s. 
cf.  Karan . 

Dasa,  fr.  das , ( ten/  as  opposed  to  Bisa,  fr.  bis , ' twenty  ’ : half-caste,  as 
opposed  to  one  of  pure  descent — see  under  B&nia.  In  Gurgaon  the 
term  is  applied  to  a group,  which  is  practically  a distinct  caste,  of 
Tagas  who  have  adopted  the  custom  of  widow  remarriage,  and  so  lost 
status,  though  they  are  of  pure  Taga  blood:  Punjab  Customary  Law, 
11,  p.  132. 

Dashal,  fr.  Dashw&l,  ‘ of  the  plains/  is  a group  of  Ritjputs  found  in 
the  Simla  Hills.  To  it  belong  the  chiefs  of  Ghund,  Theog,  Madh&n 
and  Darkoti,  four  baronies  feudatory  to  Keonthal  State.  It  is 
asserted  tha*  the  Dash&ls  once  ranked  as  Kanets,  wearing  no  sacred 
thread  and  performing  no  orthodox  funeral  rites  ; and  a fifth  Dashd 
sept  is  still  only  of  Kanet  status.  This  latter  sept  gives  its  name  to 
Dashauli,  a village  in  Puuar  pargana  of  Keonthal. 

Dashti,  once  a servile  tribe  of  the  Baloch,  now  found  scattered  in 
small  numbers  through  Deras  Ghdzi  and  Isrn&il  Kh&n  aud  Muzaffargarh. 
Possibly,  as  Dames  suggests,  from  one  of  rho  numerous  dashts  or  table- 
lands, found  throughout  the  country. 

Paspal,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan, 

Dasti,  Dasbti  (from  dasht,  ‘ wilderness  ’). — A Baloch  tribe  of  impure  de- 
scent See  under  Baloch. 

Da-tono-kar-po,  Deonqru-karu  : See  Ch&hzang. 

Datye,  a Lab&na  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar, 
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The  Daudpotras. 

Daudpotra. — The  sept  to  which  belongs°/the  ruling  family  of  Bahawalpur. 
It  claims  to  be  Abb&ssi* * * §  and  is  practically  confined  to  Bah&walpur  and 
the  neighbouring  portions  of  Multan,  part  of  which  was  once  included 
in  that  State. 

The  DfLudpotra  septs  trace  their  descent  from  Muhammad  Kh&n  II, 
Abb^si,  10th  in  descent  from  D&ud  Kh&n  I.  Muhammad  Kh&n  II  had 
three  sons  : — 

(1)  Firoz  or  Piruj  Khdn,  (2)  A'rib  (or  Arab)  KMn,  ancestor  of  the 
Arbdni  sept,  and  (3)  Tsab  Kh&n,  ancestor  of  the  IsMni  or  Hisbdni  sept. 

The  descendants  of  Piruj  Kli&n  are  known  as  Pirjdnis,  Firoz&nis  or 
Pir  Pirj&uis  and  to  this  sept  belongs  the  family  of  the  Naw&bs  of 
Bahawalpur.  A sub-sept  of  the  Pi rjAnis  is  called  Shamd,ni;  from  Shah 
Muhammad  Kh£n. 

The  Arb&nis  have  five  sub-septs : Mus&ni,  Kukn&ni  or  Rukr&ni, 
Rahm&ni,  Jambrani  and  Bhinbr&ni,  all  descended  from  eponyms  (Musd, 
Khdn,  etc.).  The  Mus&ni  have  an  offshoot  called  Kanddni.  The 
Isbdnis  have  no  sub-septs. 

A large  number  of  sub-septs  also  claim  to  be  D&udpotra  though  they 
are  not  descended  from  Muhammad  Kh&n  II.  Thus  the  Achr&nis  claim 
descent  from  Aehar,  a son  of  Kehr.  Kehr  was  brother  to  the  wife  of 
Channi  Kh&n,  father  of  D&ud  Kh&u  I,  and  founded  the  Kehr&ni  sept, 
which  has  seven  main  branches  : — 

Achrdni. 

Haldni. 

BakhsMni."^ 

Jam&ni.  j 

Mundh£ni.  Y These  five  are  knownf  collectively  as  Panj-pdre. 

MaruMni.  I 

Tayyibani.  j 

A number  of  other  septs  also  claim  to  be  D&udpotra,  but  their  claims 
are  often  obscure,  disputed  or  clearly  untenable.  Such  are  the  Nohani, 
Zoraia,  Kardni  (who  claim  to  be  Kehrdnis),  Ronjha  or  Ranuhja  (a  sept 
of  the  Sammas),  and  Chandr&ni  (who  intermarry  with  the  ArMnis  and 
therefore  are  presumed  to  be  Arb&nis).  The  Wisrdni,J  Muktni, 
Thumra,§  Widani,  KAlra,  Jhfinri,  Bhanbhani,  Hakrd  and  Kat-bal||  are 
spurious  D&udpotras. 

* For  the  origin  of  this  title  see  the  Bahawalpur  Gazetteer. 

f . pare , is  said  to  mean  ‘ -fold,’  but  c/.  the  Panj-pare  among  the  PatMns,  also  the 
Panj-pao  of  Multan. 

JThe  Arbani  and  Isbani  DAudpotras  do  not  recognise  the  Wisrams.  The  former  declare 
that  four  families  of  the  Abra  ( q . v.)  tribe  migrated  from  Wfsarwah.  in  Sindh  in  the  time 
ofNawib  Muhammad  Bahawal  Kh&n  II.  The  Abras  gave  one  daughter  in  marriage 
to  Balawal  Khan,  Pirj&ni,  a second  to  an  Arbani  family,  and  a third  to  an  Isbini, 
and  asked  their  sons-in-law  to  admit  them  among  the  Dandpotras,  so  that  they  might 
be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  which  the  Daudpotras  enjoyed.  This  was  granted  and  they 
were  called  Wisrani  Daudpotras  (from  Wlsharwah). 

§ The  story  goes  that  once  Muhammad  Bahawal  Khan  III  happened  to  see  one  Kuru 
Kharola  with  his  head  shaved.  A shaven  head  being  generally  looked  down  upon,  the 
KawAb  remarked  in  Sindhi  (which  he  always  spoke),  ho  dtsso  thora,  ‘ look  at  that  bald 
head/  and  so  they  were  nick-named  Thumra.  They  are  really  Kharolas  (converted  sweepers) 
by  caste. 

||  Originally  Jats  of  low  status  (there  is  still  a sept  of  Mohanas  which  is  known  by 
this  name).  They  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  any  tribe  while  the  Daudpotras 
are  particularly  strict  in  forming  alliances. 
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For  a full  account  of  the  D&udpotra  septs,  whose  modern  develop- 
ments illustrate  the  formation  of  a tribe  by  descent,  affiliation  and 
fiction,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  Bahawalpur  Gazetteer . 

Daudzai.— The  Patlian  tribe  which  occupies  the  left  bank  of  the  Kabul  river  as 
far  down  as  its  junction  with  the  Bara.  Like  theMohmand,  the  Ddudzai 
are  descended  from  Daulatydr,  son  of  Ghorai,  the  progenitor  of  the 
Ghoria  Kliel.  Ddud  had  threo  sons,  Mandkai,  Mdmur,  and  Yusuf, 
from  whom  are  descended  the  main  sections  of  the  tribe.  Mandkai 
had  three  sons,  Husain,  Nekai,  and  Bdlo,  of  whom  only  the  first  is 
represented  in  Peshdwar.  Nekai  fled  into  Hindustan,  while  Balo's  few 
descendants  live  in  parts  of  Tirah.  Kali  d-i- Afghani.  pp.  167,  168.  179 
182.  A.  N.,  p.  i.,  iii.  ’ 

Daul,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Daula,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Daulat  Khel. — One  of  the  four  great  tribes  of  the  Lohdni  Pafh&ns*  which 
about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  drove  the  Marwats  and  Midn 
Kliel  outof  Tank.  Their  principal  clan  was  the  Katti  Khel ; and  under 
their  chief,  Katal  Khdn,  the  Daulat  Khel  ruled  Tank  in  Dera  Ismdil 
Khdn,  and  were  numerous  and  powerful  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.  They  accompanied  the  Durrdni  into  Hindustan,  and  brought 
back  much  wealth.  But  since  that  time  the  Bhitanni  and  other  tribes 
have  encroached,  and  they  are  now  small  and  feeble.  The  Nawdb  of 
Tfink,  the  principal  jdqirddr  of  the  District,  is  a Katti  Khel.  Raverty 
described  them  as  ilatsov  nomads  dwelling  to  the  north  of  the  Sulaiman 
Rauge  from  Darahan  town  on  the  east  to  the  borders  of  Ghazni  on  the 
west,  along  the  banks  of  the  Gomal,  each  clan  under  the  nominal  rule 
of  its  own  matik.  Though  their  principal  wealth  consisted  in  flocks 
and  herds  they  were  engaged  in  trade,  importing  horses  from  Persia 
and  majitha  into  Hindustan,  and  taking  back  with  them  piece-goods 
and  other  merchandise  for  sale  in  Kabul  and  Kandahar.  They  used  to 
pay  ushr  or  tithe  to  the  dynasty  at  Kdbul,  but  were  not  liable  to 
furnish  troops. 

Dauleke,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Daura,  a messenger  : cf.  Balahar. 

Dauri,  see  Dilwari. 

Dautannj,  Dotanni,  a Path  dm  clan,  numbering  some  700  fighting  men,  which 
inhabits  the  Wsino  valley  and  the  country  between  the  Waziri  hills 
and  the  Gumal.  Their  lands  are  comparatively  fertile,  growing  rice 
and  cereals.  They  are  on  good  terms  with  the  Wazirs,  and  are  well- 
to-do,  carrying  on  a profitable  trade  with  Bokhara.  They  brino-  down 
postins , chahmas,  and  charms.  They  have  three  kirris  in^British 
territory,  near  Katinalana  and  in  the  Kahiri  ilaqa.  About  a third  of 
them  are  kafila  folk  and  have  no  kirris.  They  own  about  3,500  camels. 
They  leave  their  flocks  behind  in  the  hills,  they  come  and  go  alon^ 
with  the  Mi£n  Khels,  though  forming  separate  caravans. 

Dawari. — Living  on  the  fertile  alluvium  of  the  Tochi  valley  in  Nor- 
thern Waziristan,  the  Ddwaris  or  Dauris  have  no  necessity  to  culti- 

* Really  only  a clan  of  the  Mamu  Khel,  tho  Daulat  Khel  practically  absorbed  that  tribe 
and  gave  its  own  name  to  it. 
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vate  very  strenuously  or  to  migrate.  Hence  they  are  lacking  in 
military  spirit,*  unenterprising  and  home-staying,  and  a Dawari^  even 
when  outlawed,  will  not  remain  away  from  the  valley  for  more  than 
a couple  of  years. 

Their  descent  is  thus  given  : — 

DA  WAR,  EPONYM. 

I 


Tappizai.  Mallizai. 


There  are  also  two  disconnected  sections,  Malakh  and  Amzoni.  The 
Idak  sub-section  also  does  not  claim  descent  from  either  of  the  main 
branches.  The  Malakh  are  a mixed  division,  including  the  Muhammad 
Kliel,  Idak  Khel,  Pai  Kliel,  Dihgans,  . Land  Boya  and  Ghazlamai. 
The  latter  sept  includes  three  or  four  Sayyid  houses  which  claim 
descent  from  Hangar  Sahib.  The  Dihgans  are  quite  a distinct  sept, 
coming  from  Afghanis t&n.  The  origin  of  the  Malakh  is  the  common 
Afghan  story  of  a foundling.  Some  Durranis  abandoned  a boy  in  a 
box,  and  as  Dangar  Pir  found  him  he  brought  him  up,  calling  him 
Malakh  because  be  was  good-looking. 

The  Amzoni  comprise  the  following  septs  : — Chiton,  Umarzai,  Kurvi 
Kalla,  Raghzi  Kalla,  Urmur  Kalla,  Ahmad  Khel,  Ali  Khel,  Fath  Khel, 
Bai  Khel,  Khatti  Kalla,  Kharri  Kalla  and  Aghzan  Kalla. 

Amzon,  the  ancestor  of  these  septs,  is  said  to  have  been  a Shamma1 
Khostwdl  who  mixed  with  the  Dawaris.  But  the  Fath  Khel  and  Bal 
Khel  are  known  to  be  Wazirs,  and  the  Urmur  Kalla  are  by  origin 
Urmurs  of  Kctniguram. 

The  Darpa  Khel  consist  of  Darpa  Khels,  Panabzai  and  Khozi,  and  of 
these  the  Panakzais  are  Momit  Khel  D&waris  while  the  #Khozis  are 
Akhunds.  As  regards  Darpa  Khel  himself  it  is  said  that  he  was  a 
Khostwal,  but  others  say  that  he  was  a Dum  of  Tanis. 

The  Idak  sub-section  is  composed  of  three  different  septs, 
Taritas,  Madira,  and  Malle  Khels,  who  agreed  to^  settle  in  one  village 
on  the  Id  day,  whence  the  village  was  named  Idak.  The  Malli  Khel 
are  Turis,  the  Taritas  are  Kharotis,  while  the  Madiras  are  Katti  Khels. 

The  Isori  are  stated  to  be  Kliattaks.  Of  the  Hassu  Khel,  the  Shinki 
Khel  are  the  offspring  of  a baby  found  near  the  Shinki  Kotal  or  pass. 
The  Mosakkis  are  said  to  be  Bangash  Haidar  Khels.  Urmuz  and 


* But  to  this  rale  the  Malakh.  form  an  exception,  being  much  like  the  Wazirs,  pastoral, 
migratory  and  not  keeping  theirjw’omen  secluded. 
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Shammal  are  descendants  of  Tir  who  was  an  Isakhel,  but  another  story 
is  that  he  came  from  the  Wurdak  country.  All  the  rest  of  the  Bepts 
are  D&wans  proper. 

Personal  appearance. — The  use  of  the  spade  in  cultivating-  the  stiff 
soil  of  the  valley  has  made  the  Dawari  a very  broad-shoulderod, 
muscular  man,  not  very  tall,  with  thick  legs  and  arms,  heavy  in  gait 
and  slow  in  his  movements. 

Personal  habits. — The  vices  of  the  Dawari s are  sodomy  and  chiras- 
smoking.  The  latter  habit  is  said  to  be  on  the  increase.  The  Dawaris 
are  by  repute  the  laziest  and  dirtiest  of  all  the  Waziristan  tribes.  Cut 
off  from  the  outside  world,  they  had  no  inducement  to  cultivate  more 
land  than  would  ensure  a supply  of  grain  till  the  next  harvest  and 
their  habit  of  greasing  their  clothes  with  ghi  makes  them  filthy  to  a 
degree.  There  are  no  professional  washermen  in  the  valley. 

The  Ddwans  used  to  be  famous  for  their  hospitality,  which  took  the 
form  of  washing  a guest’s  hands,  spattering  his  clothes  with  ghiy  and 
scattering  the  blood  of  a goat  or  sheep  ostentatiously  on  the  outer  walls 
of  the  house  as  a sign  that  guests  were  being  entertained.  They  were 
also  steadfast  supporters  of  their  clients’  or  hamsdxJas,  rights  and  true 
to  their  engagements.  They  are  now  said  to  be  losing  these  qualities. 

Ornaments. — Dawari  men  used  to  dye  the  right  eye  with  black  anti- 
mony and  the  left  with  red,  colouring  half  their  cheeks  also  in  the  same 
way.*  The  men  (but  not  the  women)  used  also  to  wear  coins  sewn  on 
the  breast  of  their  cloaks  as  is  commonly  done  by  Grhilzai  women. 

Medicine.— The  only  treatment  in  vogue  is  the  common  Pathdn  one 
of  killing  a sheep,  the  flesh  of  which  is  given  to  the  poor,  and  wrapping 
the  patient  in  the  skin.  This  is  the  remedy  for  every  disease  and  even 
for  a wound.  Its  efficacy  is  enhanced  by  the  prayers  recited  by  a 
mullah , who  also  used  sometimes  to  give  amulets  to,  or  sometimes 
merely  breathe  on,  the  sick  man. 

Cultivation. — Owing  to  the  heavy  nature  of  the  soil  the  plough  is  not 
used,  all  cultivation  being  done  by  the  im,  a spade  with  a long  handle. 
Wheat,  barley,  maize  and  inferior  rice  with,  in  a few  villages,  millet 
and  mung  are  sown.  Fruit-trees  are  grown  only  near  the  villages  and 
trees  and  cultivation  used  to  be  confined  to  the  area  commanded  by  the 
firearms  possessed  by  each  village. 

Crafts— The  Ddwaris  practise  the  weaving  of  coarse  cloth,  rude 
carpentry  and  blacksmith’s  work,  carpenters  being  the  only  artizans 
known.  These  are  employed  to  make  doors  for  the  houses,  which  are 
mere  huts,  built  by  the  people  themselves. 

Social  organization.  —The  Dawaris,  as  is  usual  among  the  southern 
Paflidn  tribos,  are  intensely  democratic.  The  vialiks  or  headmen  have 
little  influence  unless  they  have  a strong  following  among  their  own 
relations.  The  Dawaris  are  fanatical  and  bigoted,  and  much  under  the 
infiuenco  of  mullahs  who  exercise  a powerful  weapon  in  the  right  to 
exclude  a man  from  the  religious  congregation  and  other  ceremonies. 

Marriage  Customs. — As  among  the  Wazirs,  the  Dcfwari  wedding 
customs  are  much  the  same  as  among  other  Pathan  tribes.  When  the 

# For  a somewhat  similar  custom  see  the  Indian  Antiquary , 1900  . 213, 
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parents  are  agreed  that  their  son  and  daughter,  respectively,  are  suited 
and  shall  be  married,  a day  is  fixed  and  the  bridegroom’s  kinsmen  go 
to  the  bride’s  guardian’s  house  taking  with  them  sheep,  rice  and 
Rs.  30  Kabuli  with  which  to  feast  the  bride’s  relatives  and  friends. 
The  marriage  contract  is  then  ratified,  the  two  young  people  are 
formally  betrothed,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  bridegroom  for  the 
bride  is  fixed.  The  bride’s  guardians  may  ask  any  price  they  like,  as 
there  is  no  fixed  scale  of  prices  in  Da  war,  and  unless  the  guardians  are 
amenable  and  remit  a portion  of  the  money  demanded,  the  sum  demanded 
by  them  for  the  girl  must  be  paid.  The  price  thus  paid  is  taken  by  the 
girl’s  guardian,  who  is  of  course  her  father,  if  alive — if  not  her  brother, 
and  if  she  has  no  brother,  then  by  the  relation  who  is  by  custom  her 
waris .*  The  guardian,  however,  sometimes  gives  a portion  of  the  price 
to  the  girl  to  fit  herself  out  with  ornaments,  etc.  Some  few  years  ago  a 
determined  effort  was  made  by  th emaliks  and  mullahs  of  Lower  Dawar 
to  have  the  price  of  girls  in  Dawar  fixed  at  Rs.  200  for  a virgin  and 
Rs.  100  for  a widow.  This  they  did  because  they  thought  that  many 
Da  wans  were  prevented  from  marrying  owing  to  the  high  prices  de- 
manded by  guardians,  which  sometimes  ran  up  to  Rs.  1,000  and  more, 
and  showed  a tendency  to  increase  rather  than  decrease.  The  majority 
of  the  maliks  were  in  favour  of  the  proposal,  and  as  a test  case  the 
mullahs  attempted  last  year  to  enforce  the  new  custom  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  the  sister  of  the  chief  malik  of  Tappi.  Public 
opinion,  however,  was  too  strong  for  the  reformers  and  a serious  riot 
was  only  prevented  by  the  intervention  of  the  authorities.  The  usual 
reference  to  the  Political  Officer  on  the  subject  was,  of  course,  met 
with  the  reply  that,  although  he  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  proposal,  yet 
he  could  not  and  would  not  interfere  in  what  was  a purely  domestic 
question  for  the  Ddwaris  themselves  to  settle.  The  subject  was  then 
allowed  to  drop  and  now,  as  before,  everyone  can  put  what  fancy 
prices  they  like  on  their  girls.  The  husband  has  no  claim  on  the 
girl  until  this  ceremony  (known  locally  as  lasniwai  or  clasping  of  hands) 
has  been  performed. 

The  next  ceremony  is  thafc]of  nikah  which  is  the  consummation  of 
the  marriage. 

In  Dawar  and  Waziristan  boys  and  girls  are  betrothed  at  the  ages 
of  8 and  C respectively,  and  the  marriage  is  consummated  at  their 
majority.  Should  the  husband  die  after  the  lasniwai  and  before  the 
nikah , the  girl  becomes  the  property  of  his  heirs,  and  one  of  them  can 
either  marry  her  or  they  can  give  her  in  marriage  elsewhere,  provided 
that  she  is  given  to  a member  of  the  same  tribe  and  village  and  that 
the  parents  consent.  If  the  parents  do  not  consent,  then  they  can 
buy  the  girl  back  again  by  returning  all  the  money  received  for 
her,  and  are  then  free  to  marry  her  to  whom  they  please.  Simi- 
larly a widow  is  married  by  one  of  the  deceased’s  heirs,  or  they 
may  arrange  a marriage  for  her  elsewhere.  She  must,  however, 
be  supported  by  them  until  she  marries  again,  otherwise  she  is 
free  to  marry  as  she  chooses,  and  they  are  not  entitled  to  exact  money 

* No  money  is  given  to  the  mother  of  the  girl,  except  when  she  is  a widow  and  has 
been  turned  out  by  her  late  husband’s  heirs,  and  has  alone  borne  the  cost  of  the 
girl’s  upbringing. 
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for  her.  As  a rule  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  much  of  an  age,  but 
occasionally  hero  as  elsewhere  some  aged  David  takes  his  Abislmg  to 
his  bosom.  These  are  not  as  a rule  happy  marriages.  The  expenses  of 
a wedding  in  \\  aziristan  are  fairly  heavy.  A wealthy  man  will  spend 
as  much  as  Rs.  1,500  or  evon  Rs.  2,000  Kabuli.  An  ordinary  wtdl-to-do 
man  spends  some  Ks.  500  and  a poor  one  Rs.  200  K&buli.  There 
are  no  restrictions  on  intermarriage  between  Dawaris  and  Wazirs. 
They  luteunarry  freely,  and  the  majority  of  the  bigger  Ddwar  maliks 
have  a Wazfr  wife,  and  the  Waziv  mahks  living  in  Ddwar  havo 
generally  at  least  one  Ddwari  wife.  As  a rule  Dawaris  do  not  give 
tlieir  daughters  to  those  living  far  awTay,  which  is  ] robably  duo  mostly 
to  the  fact  that  those  living  far  oh1  do  not  come  and  ask  for  them,  but 
content  themselves  with  something  nearer  home.  The  Mullah 
Powindah  who  lives  at  Kamjuram  has  a Ddwari  wife  of  the  village  of 
Idak,  but  this  is  an  exception,  and  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  be- 
fore our  occupation  and  iiis  rise  to  power,  he  used  to  live  during  the 
six  months  of  the  cold  season  in  Idak.  There  is  no  law  or  custom 
regarding  marriage. 

Inheritance. — The  ordinary  Muhammadan  laws  hold  good  in  Ddwar 
with  regard  to  inheritance. 

Customary  Law  in  Da  war. 

General — With  regard  to  offences  against  the  human  body,  the 
general  principle  of  the  customary  penal  law  in  Ddwar  may  be  said 
to  be  that  of  “ an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a tooth  for  a tooth.”  For  murder 
tho  penalty  is  df-ath;  for  bodily  injury,  bodily  injury  of  a similar 
nature.  Nevertheless  the  Ddwari,  though  like  every  other  Patlnin,  has 
his  price,  whereby  his  wounoed  body  or  side  may  be  salved  ; and  for 
most  offences  a fixed  sum  is  laid  down  by  paying  which  the  offender 
may  satisfy  the  wrath  of  the  party  offended.  The  amount  actually 
paid,  however,  depends  largely  on  the  strength  and  influence  of  tho 
oppo  ing  parties,  the  weaker  usually  having  to  go  to  the  wall,  being 
mercilessly  fleeced  if  the  offending  party,  and  having  to  be  content 
with  little  or  nothing  if  offended.  Asa  general  rule,  for  purposes  of 
calculating  c<  mpensation  a woman  is  considered  as  equal  to  half  a 
man,  and  a Hindu  is  equal  to  a woman.  Children  over  two  years 
old  are  considered  men  or  wom*n,  according  to  sex,  for  purposes 
of  assessing  compensation.  Customary  law  in  Ddwar  only  takes 
cognisance  of  the  actual  deed  accomplished  and  not  the  intention 
of  the  offender;  for  instance,  there  Hs  no  such  thing  in  Ddwar, 
as  attempted  murder.  If  the  man  is  merely  wounded  in  the  attempt 
compensation  is  only  paid  for  the  hurt  actually  caused.  Again  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  letting  a man  off  because  he  killed  # another 
man  accidentally.  Accident  or  no  accident,  the  man  is  dead  and  the 
penalty  must  be  paid  eirlier  in  cash  or  kind.  The  right  of  self-defence 
is  recognised,  but  in  no  case  does  it  extend  to  the  killing  or  perma- 
nent maiming  of  the  person  against  whom  it  is  exercised,  not  even  if 
ho  be  atlempting  to  commit  murder.  Should  he  be  killed  compensation 
must  be  paid  to  his  kins,  and  if  permanently  maimed  to  himself. 
Revenge  is,  if  possible,  taken  on  the  actual  offender  ( hadiddr ) while  ho 
lives.  But  after  his  death  his  brother  inherits  the  feud  and  after  him 
tho  murderer's  other  heirs.  If  ho  leave  no  such  relatives,  his  section  is 
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responsible,  if  the  injured  party  belongs  to  another  section.  If  the 
offended  party  kill  a relation  of  the  actual  badidar,  while  he  is  still  alive, 
Rs.  100  must  be  paid  as  compensation.  If  the  offender  and  his  brothers 
die  without  revenge  having  been  taken,  and  the  inheritance  falls  to  a 
relation,  that  relation  can,  if  he  wishes  to  escape  the  feud,  renounce  the 
heritage  with  the  feud  attached  to  it. 

The  tendency  among  the  D&waris  as  among  the  "VVazirs  is  to  exact  the 
blood  penalty,  but  if  a man  is  afraid,  lie  can  get  the  village  elders  and 
go  and  kill  a sheep  before  the  house  of  the  offended  party  (a  cere- 
mony known  as  nanowati  and  have  the  compensation  assessed  and 
the  case  settled  in  that  way. 

Murder. — In  Ddwar,  as  far  as  the  consequences  of  the  deed  are 
concerned,  there  is  no  difference  between  murder  and  the  accidental 
killing  of  a man  or  woman.  The  penalty  is  the  same  in  either  ease. 
The  punishment  is  death  at  the  hands  of  the  murdered  man^s  relations, 
or  if  they  cannot  inflict  it  themselves,  at  the  hands  of  assassins  hired 
by  them. 

A murder  can,  however,  be  compounded  on  the  intervention  of  the 
village  jirga  by  the  payment  of  a sum  varying  from  Rs.  1,000  to 
Rs.  1,200  in  cash.  In  some  cases  a woman  is  given  in  marriage  to  a 
relative  of  the  murdered  man  by  the  murderer,  in  which  case  the  price 
of  the  woman  is  agreed  upon  between  the  parties  'and  deducted  from 
the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid.  If  both  of  the  parties  do  not 
compound  the  offence  willingly,  but  one  is  forced  to  do  so  by  the 
other,  or  both  are  forced  to  do  so  by  the  village  or  tribal  jirga , then 
compensation  is  only  paid  in  cash.  The  amount  of  compensation  paid 
for  a woman  is  in  all  cases  half  that  of  a man,  and  the  amount  paid 
for  the  murder  of  a Hindu  is  the  same  as  that  for  a woman.  There  are 
four  exceptions  to  the  law  that  the  death  or  hurt  of  a man  or  woman 
must,  be  avenged  by  the  relations,  either  by  taking  a life  or  by  taking 
money  in  compensation.  The  exceptions  are — 

[i)  If  a man  is  accidentally  killed  or  hurt  in  a nandasa  (the  name 
given  to  the  local  dance  at  the  Id)  : unless  it  can  be  prov- 
ed that  the  man  who  killed  the  other  had  a feud  or  any 
grudge  against  the  deceased. 

(ii)  If  any  one  be  accidentally  hurt  or  killed  in  the  stone-throwing 
which  sometimes  accompanies  a wedding  : provided  always 
that  there  is  no  grudge  or  feud. 

{Hi)  At  a tent-pegging  match  if  a rider  warn  the  bystanders  that 
his  horse  is  unmanageable,  no  claim  lies  against  him  if 
any  one  is  injured. 

(ii;)  If  a man  cutting  wood  from  a tree  warn  people  sitting  under 
the  tree,  he  is  not  responsible  for  any  accident  that  may 
occur  from  falling  branches. 

If  a person  is  injured  by  a runaway  horse  or  other  animal,  the  animal 
is  usually  given  in  compensation.  The  burden  of  proof  of  any  injury 
being  accidental  is  on  the  party  who  inflicts  it.  A council  of  elders  is 
summoned  at  his  expense,  and  if  he  can  satisfy  them  that  it  really  was 
an  accident,  they  assess  the  compensation  as  they  think  fit.  All  feuds 
are  suspended  while  the  parties  are  out  with  a tribal  lashhar  or  chigha ♦ 
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The  rates  of  compensation  for  a female  are  the  same  as  those  for 
a male,  as  also  are  those  for  Hindus,  but  in  the  Malakh  ildqa  the 
rates  for  women  are  only  half  those  for  men,  and  Hindus  are  con- 
sidered equal  to  women. 

Under  the  custom  the  punishment  for  a hurt  is  a hurt  of  similar 
nature  to  that  inflicted,  i.  e.,  for  the  loss  of  a limb  the  punishment  is 
the  loss  of  that  limb;  for  a wound,  a similar  wound  ; for  a nose  or  ear 
cut,  a nose  or  ear  cut.  There  is,  however,  a scalo  of  compensation* 
fixed  by  which  nearly  every  form  of  hurt  can  be  compensated.  This 
scale  is  as  follows  : — 

For  the  permanent  total  disablement  of  an  arm  or  a leg,  Its.  500. 
If  the  disablement  bo  not  quite  total  then  the  compensation  is  Rs.  250, 
and  if  it  be  only  slight  Rs.  120. 

Rs. 

For  the  loss  of  one  eye  250 

Ditto  both  eyes  „*  500 

The  rates  for  the  loss  of  fingers  are — 

Thumb 

1st  finger 


2nd 

3rd 

4th 


50 

40 

35 

30 

20 


The  compensation  for  cutting  off  a nose  is  from  Rs.  500  to  Rs.  600. 
Ears  are  paid  for  at  Rs.  100  a piece.  The  compensation  for  a wound  is 
Rs.  JO  to  Rs.  100  according  to  its  nature,  and  that  payable  for  teeth  is  — 

Rs. 

Front,  upper  or  lower  loO 

Further  back  50 

Back  teeth  25 

Adultery . — If  the  parties  are  caught  in  the  act,  both  may  be  killed,  but 
in  the  Malakh  and  Tappizai  ildqas  (where  a woman  is  considered  half 


* In  the  Malakh  ilaqa  the  scalo  is  somewhat  different,  though  for  permanent  disable- 
ment of  a limb  it  is  the  sarqe. 

Rs. 

For  the  loss  of  one  eye  500 

„ „ hoth  eyes  ...  1,000 

Compensation  for  fingers  : — 


First  joint. 

Second 

joint. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

... 

... 

... 

130 

250 

.. 

... 

... 

... 

30 

GO 

... 

... 

65 

30 

... 

... 

... 

35 

17*8 

" 

... 

... 

... 

25 

12-8 

Thumb 
1st  finger 
2nd  „ 
3rd 

4th  „ 


Third  joint. 


Rs. 

120 

15 

8-8 

6-4 


The  compensation  for  a wounded  nose  is  Rs.  85,  or  if  cut  off  entirely  Rs.  500. 

A wound  in  the  face  more  than  one  finger  in  breadth  is  Rs.  85,  but  if-on  any  other 
part  it  is  only  Rs.  12*8  per  finger  breadth. 

For  teeth  the  compensation  is--  Rs. 

Two  front,  upper  or  lower  ...  ...  ’ ...  ...  100  each 

Next  two,  ,,  80  „ 

Next  two,  ,,  GO  „ 

Back  teeth,  „ 50  „ 
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a man)  the  woman  alone  can  be  killed  and  the  man's  foot  cut  off,  and 
it'  the  man  is  killed  half  the  compensation  for  his  murder  must  be 
paid.  This  is  the  invariable  rule  in  the  Malakh  ildqa. 

For  rape  the  man  may  be  killed,  and  for  an  assault* * * §  with  intent  to 
outrage  a woman's  modesty  he  may  be  killed  and  half  compensation 
paid,  or  his  foot  may  be  cut  off.  For  house  trespass  in  order  to 
commit  adultery  the  man's  nose  or  ear  may  be  cut  off,  and  if  the  hus- 
band suspects  liis  wife  of  being  a consenting  party,  he  may  kill  her. 

The  penalty  for  elopement  or  abduction  is  death  or  Rs.  1,000.  Should 
a woman  go  wrong  aud  become  a bad  character  the  husband  may  cut 
off  lier  nose  and  divorce  her.  Should  she  then  marry  again  he  is 
entitled ’to  no  compensation. 

Offences  against  'property.—  The  punishments  for  burglary,  robbery 
and  theft  are  all  much  the  same.  The  amount  stolen,  with  compensa- 
tion for  the  damage  done  and  the  expenses  of  the  suit  are  recovered, 
plus  a village  fine  of  Rs.  40  to  Rs.  200*  according  to  the  offender's 
means.  If  no  damage  is  done  and  no  property  stolen,  only  the  village 
fine  is  recovered. 

Arson. — In  cases  of  arson  the  risker  is  referred  to  the  village  jirga 
which,  if  the  offence  is  proved,  realises  a village  fine  of  from  Rs.  100 
to  Rs.  200.  Compensation  is  also  realised  and  paid  to  the  offended 
party.t  Should  loss  of  life  result  from  the  fire,  the  penalty  for  murder 
who  perishes  in  the  flames,  is  exacted  in  addition,  for  every  person. 

Cutting  of  crops. — Compensation  for  the  damage  done  is  paid,  as  well 
as  a fine  of  Rs.  5 if  the  offence  is  committed  by  night,  and  Rs.  2 
or  Rs.  3 if  the  offence  is  committed  by  day. 

Dawi,  a tribe  of  Ghorgaslit  Pathdns,  descended  from  D&wai,  son  of  D&nai, 
and  so  akin  to  the  Kakah,  Naghar  and  Parni.  The  Dawi  live  in  the 
tract  held  by  the  last  nanmd,  occupying  Sang4r  or  Sang-Mandali,  and 
the  Zarghun  Darra  or  ( green  valley.'  Ddwai  had  two  sons,  Domarah 
and  Homarah  and  adopted  three  more,  viz.,  Khwardai,  Zarnar  and 
Samar,  according  to,  the  most  authentic  account,  but  other  traditions 
omit  the  two  last-named.  The  story  goes  that  Dawai  espoused  the 
widow  of  a Sayyid  of  Khujand,  and  adopted  her  son  by  him.  His 
name  was  Hasan,  but  in  his  youth  he  was  notorious  as  a robber  (ghal). 
He  repented,  however,  of  his  misdeeds  and  became  the  disciple  of  a 
saint  of  Multan,  married  a Pathan  wife  and  bad  four  sous,  Musa,  Ali, 
Sikandar  and  Balll,  whose  descendants  are  known  as  Hasani  or  Khundi 
(lit.  protected),  a corruption  probably  of  Khujandi.  The  Hasani,  being 
of  Sayvid  blood  dwell  among  other  tribes  as  their  spiritual  guide,  and 
Shaikh  Hasan  Dawi,J  one  of  the  most  famous  of  them,  attached  himself 
to  the  Shaikh- nl-Islam  Baha-ul-Haqq-wa-ud-Din  Zakaria§  of  Mult4n, 
and  was  buried  at  a spot  between  Tul  and  Sambar.  His  tomb  is  still  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  and  tales  of  bis  power  of  thought-reading  are 
still  told.  Another  Dawi  saint  was  Shaikh  Neknam,  and  a third 


* In  the  Malakh  ildqa  the  fine  is  Rs.  60  and  in  Hangar  Kkel  Rs.  100, 

f In  the  Malakh  ildqa  donble  compensation  is  paid, 

i Not  to  be  confused  with  Hasan  Dawi,  the  proo-enitor  of  the  tribe. 

§ The  ‘ Saint  of  Multan  ’ who  died  in  1265  6 at  the  age  of  100.  He  was  a disciple  of 
the  Shaikh-ul-Kamil,  Shahab-ud-Din,  son  of  Abu-Hifz,  Umar -us-Saharwardi, 
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Shaikh  H&ji  Abu  Ish&q,  who  was  accounted  an  Afghdn  because  his 
mother  was  an  Afghan.  Ho  was  a contemporary  of  Sultan  Sher  Sh&h 
and  dwelt  at  Kaitbah 

Daya,  a synonym  for  M&chhi  in  Multdn,  fein.  ddi  (so  called  because  women 
of  the  Machhi  caste  act  as  wet-nurses).  Cf.  Vaidehd . 

Dayal,  a Rajput  clan  (agricultural)  found  iu  Amritsar. 

Dedhaii,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Deiigan,  Diegan,  Dihqan,  an  Iranian  (Tiijik)  tribe  (or  rather  class,  as  the 
word  means  husbandman)  which  is  represented  by  the  Shalmanis  of  the 
Peshawar  valley.  Raverty  says  that  the  Chaghdn-Sarai  valley  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Chitral  river  also  contains  several  large  Dihg&n  villages 
which  owe  allegiance  to  the  Sayyids  of  Kiinar, 

Dehi a,  one  of  the  principal  clans  of  the  Jats  in  Karn&l.  It  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Ludhidna  and  originally  came  from  Rohtak.  Probably  the 
same  as  Dahia. 

Deiir,  a Muhammadan  Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Deo, — (1).  A title  of  several  ancient  ruling  families,  used  as  an  affix,  like 
. Chand  or  Singh.  It  was  thus  used  by  the  old  dynasty  of  Jammu. 

(2).  A tribe  of  Jdts  which  is  practically  confined  to  the  Sidlkot 
district  where  they  regard  Sankatra  as  one  of  their  ancestors  and  have  a 
highly  revered  spot  dedicated  to  him,  in  tho  town  of  that  name,  in 
tahsil  Zafarwdl.  They  claim  a very  ancient  origin,  but  not  Rdjput. 
Their  ancestor  is  said  to  be  Mah&j,  who  came  from  “ the  Saki  jungle”  in 
Hindustan.  Of  his  five  sons,  Solid],  Kom,  Dewal,  Aulakh  and  Deo,  the  two 
latter  gave  their  names  to  two  Jdt  tribes,  while  the  other  branches  dis- 
persed over  Gujrdnwdld  and  Jhang.  Hut  another  story  refers  them  to  Rajd 
Jagdeo,  a Surajbansi  Kdjput.  They  have  the  same  marriage  ceremony 
as  the  Sahi,  and  also  use  the  goat’s  blood  in  a similar  manner  in  honour 
of  their  ancestors,  and  have  several  very  peculiar  customs.  They  will 
not  intermarry  with  the  Mdn  Jdts,  with  whom  they  have  some  ancestral 
connection.  Also  found  in  Amritsar. 

Deoania,  a Jdt  tribe  found  in  Sialkot  and  apparently  distinct  from  the  Deo. 

Deora,  a sept  of  Kanets  descended  from  a son  of  Tegh  Chand,  third  son  of 
Rdjd  Kahn  Chand  of  Kalilur. 

Deowana,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Deri'ja,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Desi,  (i)  of  the  country,  fr.  des,  country  ; (ii)  of  the  plains,  as  opposed  to 
paliari,  of  the  hills : cf.  P.  Dicty.,  p.  287 ; (iii)  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural) 

. found  in  Multan.  Cf.  Deswdli. 

Deswal,  € men  of  the  country/  a Jdt  tribe,  sprung  from  the  same  stock  as 
the  Dalai.  They  are  most  numerous  in  Rohtak,  Gnrgion,and  Karm'il. 
In  Mewdr  and  Ajmer,  Mu^almati  Rdjputsare  called  Deswdl,  aud  are 
hardly  recognised  as  Rdjputs. 

Deswal  a,  a territorial  term  sometimes  applied  to  certain  Jitf  tribes  as  opposed 
to  Pachhamwdla. 

Deswali,  opposed  to  Bdgri,  q<v. 


234  Dewa — Dhamdn . 

Dewa,  a title  given  in  Sirmur  to  Kanet  families  which  perform  priestly  duties 
in  the  cleotas } temples.  A Dowd  will  generally  marry  in  a Dewd  family 
and  a Negi  in  a Negi  family.  The  Dewd*  rank  below  the  Bhdts  and 
above  the  Dethis,  ami  are  intimately  connected  with  the  deotas.  whom 
they  serve  : e.g.t  the  temple  of  Mahdsu  must  be  closed  for  20  days  if 
there  is  a birth  or  death  in  the  Dewa/s  family — see  the  Sirmur  Gazetteer , 
pp.  42—44.  Cf.  Karan. 

The  form  of  this  designation  in  the  Simla  Hills  appears  to  be  dinwdn . 

Dewal,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Dewala,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Dewar,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

DhA'BA,  Dabha,  Dhabi,  Dibha,  syns.  of  Dhobi,  q.v. 

Dhabba,  a Khatri  sub-division. 

Dhadah,  a tribe  of  Jdts,  found  in  Kapurtliala,  whither  it  migrated  from  Delhi. 

Dhabhi,  Dhabi,  a musician,  singer  or  panegyrist;  fr.  dhdd,  a kind  of 
tabor.  In  the  Derajdt,  however,  the  Dhadi  only  chants  and  never,  it 
is  said,  plays  on  any  instrument : he  is  also  said  not  to  intermarry  with 
the  Dum.  In  Multdn  he  is  a panegyrist,  if  given  alms ; if  not,  lie  curses. 

Dhakar,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Dhakkar,  a Mahtam  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Dhakku,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur  and  Montgomery.  Classed 
both  as  Rdjput  and  Jat  in  the  latter  district. 

Dhakocht,  a sub-caste  of  Brahmans  in  the  hills  of  Hazdra,  which  allows 
widow  remarriage.  It  does  not  intermarry  or  eat  with  the  Pahdria,  the 
other  sub-caste  of  Brahmans  in  these  hills. 

Dhala,  a caster  of  metals. 

Dhalan,  a small  Jdt  clan  found  in  Bdwal  (Ndbha  State).  They  derive 
their  origin  from  Raja  Dhai,  a Tun  war  ruler  of  Hastinapar,  who 
lost  caste  by  marrying  a foreign  wife. 

Dhali,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Dhali,  a tribe  of  Muhammadan  Jdts,  found  in  Gujrat,  where  its  founder,  a 
Bhatti  Rajput,  obtained  a grant  of  land  from  Akbar  in  exchange  for  a 
fine  shield,  dhal , which  he  possessed. 

Dhaliwal,  see  Dhdnwal. 

Dhalon,  a Jat  clan  (agricultuial)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Dhauali,  a class  of  Muhammadan  faqirs  (=  Jalali).  fr.  dhamal,  leaping  and 
whirling. 

Dhaman,  an  endogamous  occupational  sub- caste  of  the  Lohdr-Tarkhdn 
castes,  fr.  dhaiina  ‘to  blow'  the  bellows.  The  Dhamdn  are  black- 
smiths, as  opposed  to  the  Khatti  or  ‘ carpenter 9 sub-caste.  The 
Dhamdn  is  by  far  the  largest  group  among  the  Tarkhans  and  forms 
a true  sub-caste  in  Sirsa,  in  Hoshidrpur  (in  which  district  the  Dhamdns 
and  Khattis  will  not  eat  or  smoke  together)  and  probably  throughout 
the  eastern  districts,  as  far  north  as  Gujrdnwdla.  The  Dhamdns 
include  the  Hindu  SuthaPwS,  q.v . 
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Dhamra,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shahpur. 

Dhanak,  a caste,  essentially  of  Hindustan  and  not  of  the  Punjab  proper, 
and  confined  to  the  south-east  of  the  Province.  Wilson  derives  the 
names  from  tlio  Sansk.  dhanashka , bowman,  but  the  Dhduaks  of  the 
Punjab  are  not  hunters  and  only  differ  from  the  Chuhras  in  that  they 
will  not  remove  nightsoil,  though  they  will  do  general  scavenging.  In 
villages  they  do  a great  deal  of  weaving  also.  The  Uhiihras  are  said  to 
look  down  on  them,  but  they  are  apparently  on  an  equality,  as  neither 
will  eat  the  leavings  of  the  other  though  each  will  eat  the  leavings 
of  all  other  tribes  except  S&nsis,  not  excluding  even  Khatfks. 
There  are,  practically  speaking,  no  Sikh  or  Mussalm&n  Dhfmaks, 
and  their  creed  would  appear  to  be  that  of  the  Chuhras  The  only 
considerable  tribe  the  Dhanaks  have  returned  is  L&l  Guru,  another 
name  for  L&l  Beg,  the  sweeper  Guru.  But  they  are  said  to  burn  their 
dead.  They  marry  by  pliera  and  no  Brahman  will  officiate.  They  also 
appear  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  Pasis*  See  LMbegi. 

Dhanda,  a small  clan  of  Jats,  found  in  JincI,  Their  jathcra  is  Swfimi 
Sundar  D&s,  at  whose  samadh  milk  is  offered  on  the  12th  sudi  every 
month : beestings  also  are  offered,  and,  at  weddings,  a lamp  is  lighted 
there. 

Dhanusahar,  a J4t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Dha^ge,  an  Aram  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Dhanial,  a tribe  of  R&jput  status  which  belongs  to  the  group  of  hill  tribes 
of  the  Salt-range  Tract.  It  is  from  them  that  the  Dhani  country  in  the 
Chakwdl  tahsil  of  Jhelutn  takes  its  name  ; and  there  appears  still  to  be 
a colony  of  them  in  those  parts,  though  they  are  now  chietiy  found  in 
the  lower  western  hills  of  the  Murree  range,  being  separated  from  tbe 
Satti  by  the  Ketwal.  They  claim  to  be  descended  from  Ali,  son-in-law 
of  the  Prophet.  They  are  a fino  martial  set  of  men  aud  furnish  many 
recruits  for  the  army,  but  were  always  a turbulent  set,  and  most  of  the 
serious  crime  of  the  surrounding  country  used  to  be  ascribed  to  them. 
Mauy  of  them  are  of  J&t  status. 

Dhanjon,  an  Aniin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar.  Also  a Kamboh 
clan  in  that  District  and  in  Montgomery.  In  the  latter  it  is  both  Hindu 
and  Muhammadan. 

Dhankae,  a Jat  tribe  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Rathi.  They  are  almost 
confined  to  Jhajjar  tahsil  in  Rohtak,  and  aro  perhaps  nothing  moro 
than  a local  clan  of  the  Rathi  tribe. 

Dhanoe,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Dean^ai,  a Jt)ogar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Dha^i ji,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Dear,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Dhari,  a bard  (Monckton’s  8 . R.  Gujrdt,  53),  doubtless— J)e  Am,  q.v . 


# In  Karn£l  they  are  regularly  employed  in  weaving.  But  they  also  collect  cow* dung  aud 
take  it  to  the  fields,  and  get  a chapditi  u day  from  each  client’s  house  and  a little  at  harvest. 
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Dhariwal. — The  Dh&riwal,  Dh&ni-  or  DhdJiwal,  (or,  in  Karn&l,  Phor)  J&ts,  for 
the  name  is  spelt  in  all  three  ways,  are  said  to  be  Bhatti  Rajputs,  and 
to  take  their  name  from  their  place  of  origin  Dhar&nagar.  They  say  that 
Akbar  married  the  daughter* * * §  of  their  chief,  Mihr  Mitha.f  They  are 
found  chiefly  on  the  Upper  Sutlej  and  in  the  fertile  district  to  the  west, 
their  head-quarters  being  the  north-western  corner  of  the  M&lvva,  or 
Ludhi&na,  Ferozepur,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Patidla.  Mr.  Brandreth 
describes  them  as  splendid  cultivators,  and  the  most  peaceful  and  con- 
tented portion  of  the  population  of  the  tract.  Akbar  conferred  the 
title  of  Midn  on  Mihr  Mitha  and  gave  him  120  villages  round  Dhaula 
KdngarJ  in  jagir.  The  Dhdriwdl  have  undoubtedly  been  settled  in 
that  part  from  an  early  period,  and  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Moga 
tahsil  is  still  called  the  Dhdliwal  tappa . Mitha's  descendants  are  still 
called  Midn,  but  they  are  said  not  to  have  been  converted  to  Islam 
though  for  several  generations  their  leaders  bore  distinctly  Muham- 
madan names.  However  this  may  be  Mihr  Mitha  is  now  their  sidh 
with  a shriue  at  Lallawala  in  Patiala,  and  on  the  2nd  sudi  of  each 
month  sweetened  bread  and  milk  are  offered  to  it.  In  Si&lkot,  however, 
their  sidh  is  called  Bhoi  and  his  seat  is  said  to  be  at  Janer§  Fatta. 

The  Dh&riwdl  are  divided  into  two  groups,  Udhi  or  Odi  and  Moni 
or  Muni  (who  alone  are  said  to  be  followers  of  Mihr  Mitha  in  Gujrdm- 
wfila). 

Dharksan,  a synonym  of  TarkMn  (q.v.)  throughout  the  South-West  Punjab. 
In  Jhang  they  are  all  Muhammadans  and  have  Aw&n,  Bharmi,  Bhatti, 
Ph^dhi,  Gilotar,  Jaujuh&n,  Kari,  Khokhar,  Sah&rar,  S&hte  and  Si&l 
septs.  The  latter  when  the  first  tonsure  of  a child  is  performed,  cook 
hhasaris  or  cakes,  each  containing  1 J sers  of  wheat-flour,  and  of  these 
the  eldest  of  the  family  eats  one,  the  second  is  given  in  alms  and  the 
third  (£)  is  eaten  by  the  girls  of  the  family. 

Dharukra,  a group,  practically  a sub-caste,  of  Brahmans  found  in  Gurgaon, 
who  have  become  out-castes  because  they  adopted  the  custom  of  widow 
remarriage.H  The  name  may  be  derived  from  dharel , a concubine,  or 
dharewa , marriage  of  a widow.  They  are  Gaurs. 

pHAsf,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Dhaul,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shahpur,  and,  as  Muhammadan  Jilts, 
in  Montgomery. 

DhauLka,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Sh&bpur. 

DsAtny  (Dijawan),  a Khatri  got,  see  P.  Dicty.,  p.  304. 

Dsauncsak,  one  of  the  principal  clans  of  the  Jats  in  Karn&l,  with  its  head- 
quarters at  Binjhaul.  Intermarries  in  Rohtak. 


* As  her  dower  100  ghumaos  of  land  were  given  her  at  Kang^r  and  this  land  was  trans. 
f erred  to  Delhi  and  kept  as  the  burial  ground  of  the  Mughal  emperors  ! 

f Mihr  or  Mahr,  ‘chief,’  and  Mitha,  a name  unknown  to  A kbar’s  historians 

% Dhaula,  the  ‘ white  ’ house  or  palace.  Kangar  is  in  Patiala  territory  to  the  south-east 
of  Moga. 

§ Janer  is  described  by  Cunningham,  Arch.  Survey  Reports  XI V,  67—69. 

||  Punjab  Customary  Law , II,  p.  132, 
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Dhaugri,  see  Dhogrj. 

Dbawna,  a Rdjput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Deed,  a tribe  of  Jdts  found  iu  Multan,  where  they  settled  in  AkbaPs  time. 

D bed,  lit.  a crow  ; a leather- worker. 

Dhedb,  Dheru,  Deed,  (see  above).  A synonym  for  Charndr.  Tho  term  is, 
liowever,  used  for  any  ‘low  fellow/  though  especially  applied  to  a 
Cham  dr.  In  the  Punjab  the  Dhcclh  is  not  a separate  caste,  aa  it  is  in 
Bombay  and  the  Central  Provinces. 

Dhendye^  a Gnjar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar, 

Dher,  a tribe  of  Jdts  claiming  Solar  Rajput  origin  through  its  eponym 
and  his  descendant  Harpdl  who  settled  "near  Kalanaur  and  thence  it 
migrated  into  Sialkot. 

Uiiesi,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Dhidba,  an  Ai'din  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Dbiduana,  a clan  of  the  Sidls. 

Dbila,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Dhillon,  Dhillbon. — The  Dhillon*  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  widely  dis- 
tributed Jdt  tribes  in  the  Punjab,  especially  in  tho  Sikh  Districts. 
Their  head-quarters  would  appear  to  be  Gujrdnwdla  and  Amritsar  ; but 
they  are  found  in  large  numbers  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Sutlej 
from  Ferozepur  upwards,  and  under  the  hills  to  the  east  of  those  two 
Districts.  The  numbers  returned  for  the  Delhi  District  are  curiously 
large,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  really  refer  to  the  same  tribe. 
Like  the  Gordya  they  claim  to  be  Saroha  Rajputs  by  origin,  and  to 
have  come  from  Sirsa.  If  this  bo  true  they  have  probably  moved  up 
the  Sutlej,  and  then  spread  along  westwards  under  the  hills.  But 
another  story  makes  them  descendants  of  a Surajbansi  Rdjput  named 
Lu  who  lived  at  Khdrmor  in  the  Mdlwa,  and  held  some  office  at  the 
Delhi  court.  They  are  said  to  be  divided  into  three  great  sections,  tho 
Bdj,  Sdj  and  Sduda. 

Another  pedigree  is  assigned  them  in  Amritsar.  It  makes  Lu  (Loll 
Sain)  son  of  Raja  Karn,  thus 

SURAJ  (San). 

Karn,  born  at  Karn  Bas  in  Bulandshabr. 


Chatar  Sain.  Brikli  Sain,  Ckandar  Sain. 


KanFs  birth  is  described  in  the  legend  that  Rajd  Kanntal  had  a 
daughter  Kunti  by  name,  who  was  married  to  Rajd  Pdndav.  War- 
bhdshd  rikhi  taught  her  a mantra  by  which  she  could  bring  tho  sun 
under  her  influence  and  by  its  power  she  bore  Karn  who  became  Raja 
of  Hastindpur.  When  Pdndav  renounced  his  kingdom  after  the  battle 
at  Kuruchhetar  and  Rajd  Karn  had  been  killed  in  the  battle,  Dhillon 

* Folk-etymology  connects  the  name  with  dhilla,  * lazy.’  It  is  also  said  to  be  derived 
from  a word  meaning  ‘gentle.’ 


r~ 

Loh  Sain. 

i 

Dhillon. 
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Dhindsa — Dhirnke. 


left  Hastin&pur  and  settled  in  Wangar  near  Bbatinda,  where  his 
descendants  lived  for  JO  generations.  Karn  is  said  to  have  a temple  at 
Amb  on  the  Ganges,  where  he  is  worshipped  on  the  Chet  chaudas.  In 
Siffikot  the  Dhillu  jathera  is  Daud  Sh&h,  and  he  is  revered  at  weddings. 
The  Bhangi  mi  si  of  the  Sikhs  wa9  founded  by  a Dhillon,  Sirdar 
Ganda  Singh.  In  Amritsar  the  Dhillon  do  not  marry  with  the  Bal 
because  once  a mirdsi  of  the  Dliillons  was  in  difficulties  in  a Bal  village, 
and  they  refused  to  help  him,  so  the  Dliillons  of  the  Manjha  do  not  even 
drink  water  from  a Baks  hands;  nor  will  the  mirdsis  of  the  Dhillon 
intermarry  with  those  of  the  Bal.  In  Ludhiana  at  Dhillon  village  there 
is  a shrine  of  the  tribal  jathera,  who  is  called  B&baji.  Gur  is  offered  to 
him  at  weddings  and  he  is  worshipped  at  the  Dfwali,  Brahmans  taking 
the  offerings. 

Dhindsa,  a J&t  tribe,  which  would  appear  to  be  confined  to  Amb&la,  Ludhiana 
and  the  adjoining  portion  of  Patiala.  They  claim  to  be  descended  from 
Sarolia  Rajputs.  In  Jlnd  their  Sidh  is  BdM  Harn&rn  D&s,  aBair&giof 
the  17th  century,  whose  shrine  is  at  Kharkil  in  Karnal.  Offerings  are 
made  to  it  at  weddings.  In  Sialkot  the  Dhindsa  also  revere  a sati’s  tomb. 

Dhing,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shahpur. 

Dhinwar,  Dhimar. — The  word  Dhin  war  is  undoubtedly  a variant  of  Jhinwar,* 
while  the  term  Dhimar  is  a corruption  of  it,  with  possibly,  in  the  Punjab, 
a punning  allusion  to  the  custom  described  below.  The  Dhinwar  is 
confined  in  the  Punjab  to  the  tracts  round  Delhi,  where  the  word  is  also 
applied  to  any  person  of  dark  complexion.  The  Dhinwars  are  divided 
into  two  groups,  one  of  which  makes  baskets  and  carries  palkis,  works 
ferries  and  is  in  fact  a Kahar.  Many  of  this  group  are  fishermen  or 
boatmen,  and  call  themselves  Mallahs,  while  some  are  Bharbhunj&s. 
The  other  group  is  so  criminal  in  its  tendencies  that  it  was  once  pro- 
posed to  proclaim  the  Dhinwars  a criminal  tribe,  but  violent  crime  is  rare 
among  them  and  though  they  wTander  all  over  the  Punjab,  disguised  as 
musicians,  begging,  pilfering  and  even  committing  burglary  or  theft  on 
a large  scale,  many  of  them  are  cultivators  and  some  even  own  land. 
The  Dhinwars  of  Gurg&ou  once  used  to  marry  a girl  to  Bhaironji,  and 
she  was  expected  to  die  within  the  year.  The  Dhimars  do  not  own  the 
Dhinwars  as  the  latter  are  notorious  thieves.  No  Hindu  of  good  caste 
will  take  water  from  a Dhinwars  hands,  though  he  will  accept  it  from 
a Dhimar.  (The  latter  caste  appears  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Jhinwar 
in  the  United  and  Central  Provinces).  See  also  under  Jhinwar. 

Dhirmalia,  the  second  oldest  sect  of  Sikhs.  The  Dhirmalia  owe  their  origin 
to  Dhirmal,t  who  refused  to  acknowledge  Guru  Har  Rai,  his  younger 

^ brother,  as  the  Guru.  The  sect  has  an  important  station  at  Chak  R&m 
T^aLsliT Shdhpur,  where  the  Bhais  descended  from  Dhirmal  own  the 
village  lands.  They  have  a considerable  following,  chiefly  of  Khatris 
and  Aroras.  B&ba  Bar  Bhag  Singh,  another  member  of  the  family,  has 
, a shrine  at  Main,  near  Amb  in  Hoshi&rpur.  The  sect  has  no  special 
tenents  differentiating  it  from  the  Nanakpanthis. 

Dbirukb,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

* For  jh*=dh,  cf.  rijha,  cooked,  for  ridhi : bajha  hud , for  bdndhd  hud , tied  : rvjjha , for 
ruddhdy  busy,  and  other  examples. 

t Not  the  second  son  of  Ramdas,  the  4th  Guru,  as  sometimes  stated,  but  of  Gurditta,  the 
Udasi  who  never  became  Guru. 
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Dhobi,  perhaps  the  most  clearly  defined  and  the  one  most  nearly  approaching 
a true  caste  of  all  the  Menial  aim  Artisan  castes,  lie  is  found  under 
that  name  throughout  the  Punjab,  but  in  the  Derajat  and  the  Multiin 
Division  he  is  undistingnishable  from  the  Charhoa.  He  is  the  washer- 
man of  the  country,  but  with  washing  he  generally  combines,  especially 
in  the  centre  and  west  of  the  Province,  the  craft  of  calico-printing, 
and  undoubtedly  in  these  parts  the  Dhobi  and  Chlnmba  castes  overlap. 
The  Dhobi  is  a true  village  menial  in  the  sense  that  he  receives  a fixed 
share  of  the  produce  in  return  for  washing  tho  clothes  of  the  villages 
where  he  performs  that  office.  But  he  occupies  this  position  only 
among  the  higher  castes  of  landowners,  as  among  the  Jilts  and  castes 
of  similar  standing  the  women  generally  wash  the  clothes  of  the  family. 
The  Dhobi  is,  therefore,  to  be  found  in  largest  number  in  the  towns. 
His  social  position  is  very  low,  for  his  occupation  is  considered  impure  ; 
and  he  alone  of  the  tribes  which  are  not  outcast  will  imitate  the  Kurah&r 
in  keeping  and  using  a donkey.  He  stands  below  tho  Nai,  but  perhaps 
above  the  Kumhar.  He  often  takes  to  working  as  a Darzi  or  tailor, 
and  in  Peshawar  dhobi  simply  means  a dyer  ( rangrez ).  He  is  most 
often  a Musalm&n.  His  title  is  barita  or  khalifa , the  latt  er  being  the 
title  of  the  heads  of  his  guild. 


The  Dhobi  sections  appear  to  be  few. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Agrai. 
Akthra. 
Bhalam. 
Bhatti . 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Kamboh , 
Khokhar . 
Koli&ns. 
Mahtnal. 


They  include  : — 

9.  Rikhari. 
10  LArli. 

11.  Lip  pal. 


(Those  italicised  are  also  Chlnmba  and  Charhoa  gots,  Nos.  1,  3 and 
9 being  also  Charhoa  gots).  The  Hindu  Dhobis  in  Kapurthala  say  they 
are  immigrants  from  the  United  Provinces  and  preserve  four  of  their 
original  seven  gots,  viz.,  Magia,  M&rw&ir,  Balwar  and  Kanuujia,  while 
the  Muhammadan  sections  are  said  to  be  Galanjar,  Mohar,  Role,  Sang&ri, 
Saukhar  and  Satah 


Dhoda,  an  agricultural  elan  fouud  in  Shithpur. 

Dhobi  Bhanbah,  Kbatar,  Namonana  and  Wair,  four  Rajput  septs  (agricul- 
tural) found  in  Multan. 

Dhogri,  the  ironsmiths,  miners  and  charcoal-burners  of  the  Barmaur  wizdrat 
of  Chamba  State,  where,  when  holding  land  as  tenants,  they  are,  like 
other  low-eastes,  termed  jhumrialu , lit.  4 family  servants3.  In  Kullu 
territory  all  say  the  term  dhocjri  is  applied  to  any  Diighi  or  Ivoli  who 
takes  to  iron-smelting  : cj . Chhazano  for  the  Dhongru  Kdru  in  Spiti. 

Tho  name  is  probably  connected  with  dhaukni , etc.,  s bellows/  and 
dhauna , c to  blow  the  bellows. 3 


Dhol,  a tribe  of  Jats,  found  in  Knpurthala,  whither  it  migrated  from  the 
East,  beyond  the  Jumna,  after  settling  in  Amritsar : see  also  Dliauh 
Dhori,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Shiihpur. 

Dhot,  a Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar  and  Montgomery — 
in  tho  latter  both  Hindu  and  Muhammadan. 


Dhotar,  a Jilt  tribe,  almost  entirely  conGned  to  Gujriinwala.  They  are  mostly 
Hindus,  and  claim  to  be  descended  from  a Solar  Rajput  who  emigrated 
from  Hindustan  or,  according  to  another  story,  from  Ghazni,  some  2d 
generations  back. 


240  * Dhudhi— Dhund, 

Dhudhi,  Dhudhi,  a tribe  of  Muhammadans  found  in  Pdkpattan  tahsil, 
Montgomery  district,  and  akin  to  the  Ratlis,  In  this  district  it  is 
clashed  as  Edjput,  Jdt,  Ardm,  and  in  Shdhpur  as  Jdt.  In  Montgomery 
the  Dhudhl  Hntidna  rank  as  Rajputs. 

Dhudhial,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Dhudui,  a small  clan  of  Pun  war  Rdjputs  found  with  their  kinsmen  the  Rathor 
scatteied  along  the  Sutlej  and  Chendb.  Their  original  seat  is  said  to 
have  been  in  the  Mailsi  tahsil  of  Multdn,  where  they  are  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century.  When  the  Delhi  empire  was 
breaking  up  they  spread  along  the  rivers.  One  of  them,  Hdji  Sher  Mu- 
hammad, was  a saint  whose  shrine  in  Multdn  is  still  renowned.  They 
are  said  to  be  “ fair  agriculturists  and  respectable  members  of  society/* 

Dhodi,  a Jdt  tribe  found  in  tahsil  Mailsi,  district  Multan,  and  formerly,  in 
the  13lh  century,  established  in  the  extreme  east  of  it. 

Dhul,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur  and,  as  Rdjputs,  in  Montgomery. 

Dhul,  one  of  the  principal  clans  of  the  Jats  in  Karnal,  with  its  head-quarters 
at  Pai. 

Dhullu  Bhatti,  a Rajput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Dhund,  the  Dhund  with  the  Satti,  and  Ketwal,  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Murree  and  Hazdra  Hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jhelum  in  the 
Hazara  and  Rawalpindi  districts.  Of  the  three  the  Dhund  are  the  most 
northern,  being  found  in  the  Abbottdbdd  tahsil  of  Hazdra  and  in  the 
northern  tracts  of  Rawalpindi,  while  below  them  come  the  Satti. 
Andwdl  appears  to  be  one  of  the  Dhund  clans.  They  claim  to  be 
descendants  of  Abbas,  the  paternal  uncle  of  the  Prophet ; but  another 
tradition  is  that  their  ancestor  Takht  Khdn  came  with  Taimur  to  Delhi 
where  he  settled  ; and  that  his  descendant  Zorab  Khan  went  to  Kahuta 
in  the  time  of  Sh  dh  Jahan,  and  begat  the  ancestors  of  the  Jadwdl, 
Dhund,  Sarrdra,  and  Tandoli  tribes.  His  son  Khal^ra  or  Kulu  Rai  was 
sent  to  Kashmir,  and  married  a Kashmiri  woman  from  whom  the  Dhund 
are  sprung,  and  also  a Ketwal  woman.  From  another  illegitimate  son  of 
his  the  Satti,  who  are  the  bitter  enemies  of  the  Dhund,  are  said  to  have 
sprung  ; but  this  the  Satti  deny  and  claim  descent  from  no  less  a person 
than  Nausherwan.  These  traditions  are  of  course  absurd.  Kulu  Rai  is 
' a Hindu  name,  and  one  tradition  makes  him  brought  up  by  a Brahman. 
Colonel  Wace  wrote  of  the  Dhund  and  Karrdl : u Thirty  years  ago  their 
acquaintance  with  the  Muhammadan  faith  was  still  slight,  and  though 
they  now  know  more  of  it,  and  are  more  careful  to  observe  it,  relics  of 
their  Hindu  faith  are  still  observable  in  their  social  habits. This  much 
appears  certain  that  the  Dhund,  Satti,  Bib,  Chibh,  and  many  others, 
are  all  of  Hindu  origin,  all  originally  occupants  of  the  hills  on  this  part 
of  the  Jhelum,  and  all  probably  more  or  less  connected.  Among  the 
Pun w dr  clans  mentioned  by  Tod,  and  supposed  by  him  to  be  extinct,  are 
the  Dhoonda,  Soruteah,  Bheeba,  Dhund,  Jeebra,  and  Dhoonta  ; and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  these  tribes  may  be  Puuwdr  clans.  The  history  of 
these  tribes  is  given  at  pages  592  ff  of  Sir  Lepel  Griffin’s  Punjab  Chiefs . 
They  were  almost  exterminated  by  the  Sikhs  in  1837.  Colonel  Cracroft 
considered  the  Dhund  and  Satti  of  Rawalpindi  to  be  a f treacherous, 
feeble,  and  dangerous  population/  and  rendered  especially  dangerous  by 
their  close  connection  with  the  Karral  and  Dhund  of  Hazdra.  He  says 
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that  tliG  Satti  arc  a finer  and  more  vigorous  race  and  less  inconstant 
and  volatile  than  the  Dhund,  whoso  traditional  enemies  they  are.  Sir 
Lepel  Griffin  wrote  that  the  Dhund  “have  ever  been  a lawless  untract- 
able  race,  but  their  courage  is  not  equal  to  their  disposition  to  do  evil/’ 
On  the  other  hand,  Major  Waco  described  both  the  Dhund  and  Karral  as 
“attached  to  thoir  homes  and  fields,  which  they  cultivate  simply  and 
industriously.  For  the  rest  their  character  is  crafty  and  cowardly.” 
Both  tribes  broke  into  open  rebellion  in  1857,  and  the  Dhund  were 
severely  chastised  in  Rawalpindi,  but  left  unpunished  in  Haz&ra, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Steadman  said  : “ The  hil linen  of  Rawalpindi  are  not  of  very 
fine  physique.  They  have  a good  deal  of  pride  of  race,  but  are  rather 
squalid  in  appearance.  The  rank  and  file  are  poor,  holding  but  little 
land  and  depending  chiefly  on  their  cattle  fora  livelihood.  They  have 
a great-  dislike  to  leaving  the  hills,  especially  in  the  hot  weather,  when 
they  go  up  as  high  as  they  can,  and  descend  into  the  valleys  during  the 
cold  weather.  They  stand  high  in  the  social  scale.”  In  Hazara  the 
local  tradition  makes  two  of  the  two  main  Dhund  clans,  Chandial  and 
RatmYd,  descendants  of  two  R&jput  chiefs  who  were  descended  from  Gahi, 
ruler  of  a tract  round  Delhi.  To  this  day  they  refuse  to  eat  with  other 
Muhammadans  or  even  to  allow  them  to  touch  their  cooking  vessels. 
At  weddings  they  retain  the  Hindu  custom,  whereby  the  barat  or  pro- 
cession spends  2 or  3 days  at  the  house  of  the  bride’s  father,  and  various 
other  Hindu  social  observances.  They  rarely  marry  outside  the  tribe, 
but  polygamy  is  fairly  common  among  them.*  Mr.  H.  D.  Watson 
describes  them  as  physically  rather  a fine  race,  and  intelligent-,  but 
factious  and  unscrupulous. 

Dhunia,  a synonym  for  Pen] a (q.  r.).  See  also  under  Kandera. 

Dhunsar,  Dhusar,  see  under  Bhargava  Dhusar. 

Dhdssa. — A daughter  of  Guru  Har  Rai  married  a Gend  Khatri  of  Pasrur, 
named  Atnar  Singh,  whose  descendants  are  called  dhussas  or  intruders, 
but  no  sect  of  this  name  appears  in  our  Census  tables. 

Diiiadrae,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Dilazak,  an  important  Pathan  tribe. 

The  Dilazak  were  the  first  Afghan  tribe  to  enter  the  Peshawar  valley, 
and  the  Akhund , Darweza,  avers  that  they  came  first  into  Nangrahdrt 


* E.  Molloy,  in  P.  N.  Q.  II,  § 281. 

t The  Dilazaks  first  fcntercd  Nangrahar  from  the  west  or  south-west  and,  prior  to  Timur’s 
invasion,  settled  in  the  Peshawar  valley,  allying  themselves  with  the  Shalmams.  In  Bibar’s 
time  and  under  Akbar  they  held  Walasau  and  the  eastern  part  of  Jlajaur.  They  assigned  tho 
Doaba  to  the  Yusufzais  and  Mandars  and  they  in  turn  to  the  Gagyanis,  but  the  latter  were  defeat- 
ed by  the  Dilozaks.  Upon  this  the  Khashis,  headed  by  Malik  Ahmad,  the  Mandar  chief,  attacked 
the  bilazaks  and  drove  them  out  of  all  their  territories  north  of  tho  Kabul  river.  Tho  Khalils 
and  Mohmands  then  induced  Ka,  inrun  to  attack  the  Dilazaks  and  ho  expelled  them  from  Pesha- 
war and  all  their  possessions  west  of  the  Indus  (c  1533-4V  Subsequently  (c.  1540-50)  Khan 
Kaju.  Malik  Ahmad’s  successor,  formed  a great  confederation  of  Khashi  tribes  and  defeated  tho 
Ghwaria  Kliel,  headed  by  tho  Khalils,  at  shaikh  I'apur  in  154.i-5o.  Khan  Kaju's  power  may  be 
gauged  from  the  fact  that  he  had  at  one  time  a force  of  150,000  men  unlor  his  command  an  1 his 
authority  was  acknowledged  from  Nangrahar  to  tho  Marigalla  pass,  and  from  Upper  Swat  to 
Pindi  and  K&Ub&gh.  Adam  Khan  Gakhar  is  said  to  have  been  his  feudatory.  Three  or  four 
j’ears  later  in  1552  HunVtyim  reached  Peshawar,  which  fortress  ho  found  in  ruins,  and  appointed 
Sikandar  Khan  the  Cossack  (Qazak)  its  governor.  Soon  after  1552  Khan  Kaju  marched  on 
J3:igram  and  there  invested  sikandar,  but  having  no  artillery  or  other  firearms  was  compelled 
to  raise  the  siega.  Khun  Kaju’s  Mulla  or  chief  priest  and  miuister  was  Shaikh  Mali  who  divided 
the  conquered  lands  among  tho  Khashis. 
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from  the  west  and  passed  on  eastward  before  the  time  of  Timur.  Enter- 
ing the  vale  of  Peshawar  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Shalm&ms, 
who  were  then  subject  to  the  SulMn  of  Swdt,  and  subdued  or  expelled, 
exterminated  or  absorbed  the  other  tribes  which  held  the  valley.  Thus 
they  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  B&jaur,  and  their  territory  extended 
from  the  Jinde  river  to  the  KdMpani  and  the  hills  of  Swat.  The 
Shaltnaihs  held  the  Hashtnagar  tract,  but  all  the  lands  from  B&jaur 
to  the  Indus  north  of  the  K&bul  and  south  of  it  as  far  as  the  Afridi 
hills,  were  Dilazak  territory  when  the  Khashi  Path&ns  appeared  on 
the  scene.  That  branch  of  the  Afghan  nation  had  been  expelled  from 
their  seats  near  Kabul  by  Mirza  Ulugh  Beg,  B&bar's  uncle,  they  ap- 
plied for  aid  to  the  Dilazdks  and  were  by  them  assigned  the  Shabkadr 
Do-£bah  or  tract  between  the  two  rivers. 

Accordingly  the  Yusufzai  ar.d  Mandar  tribes  of  the  Khashis  settled 
in  the  Do-6bah,  and  some  under  the  Mandar  chief,  Mir  Jam&l  Amanzai, 
spread  towards  Ambar  and  Danishkol,  while  many  Mandars  and  some 
of  the  Yusufzais  pushed  on  into  Bdjaur.  Then  they  came  into  collision 
with  the  Umr  Khel  Dilaz&ks,  who  held  the  ChantMwal  valley,  and  defeated 
them  with  the  loss  of  their  chief,  Malik  Haibu.  The  Yusufzai,  Mandar 
and  Khalil*  then  divided  Bajaur  among  themselves,  but  soon  fell  out 
and  in  the  end  the  Khalils  were  crushed  in  a battle  fought  in  the  Hindu- 
raj  valley.  The  Khalils  never  again  obtained  a footing  in  Bajaur. 

Meanwhile  the  Gagi&nis  had  attempted  to  set  a footing  in  B&jaur 
but  failed  and  besought  Malik  Ahmad  Mandar  for  aid.  He  assigned 
the  Do-abah  to  them,  but  they  soon  found  cause  of  quarrel  with  the 
Dilazaks,  and  even  with  the  Yusufzais  and  Mandars  also.  In  1519 
the  Gagi^nis  brought  B£bar  into  the  Hashtnagar  tract,  ostensibly 
against  the  Dilaz&ks,  with  whom  the  Yusufzai  and  Mandars  left  them 
to  fight  it  out.  In  the  result  the  Dilaz&k  completely  overthrew  the 
Gagiams.  The  former  were  elated  at  their  victory,  and  thus  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  Malik  Ahmad,  who  formed  a great  Khashi  confederacy, 
including  various  vassals  of  the  Yusufzai  and  Mandar.  In  a great 
battle  fought  in  the  Guzar  Bud,  between  Katlang  and  Shahb&zgarhi, 
the  Dilazaks  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  but  in  the  pursuit  Ahmad's 
son  Khdn  Kaju  chivalrously  allowed  tbe  Dilazak  women  to  escape  across 
the  Indus.  He  subsequently  received  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of 
the  Dilazak  chief,  and  the  political  downfall  of  the  Dilazak  was 
thereby  sealed.  As  good  subjects  of  B&bar  they  were  obnoxious  to 
Mirza  Kamr&n,  and  this  doubtless  accounts  for  the  failure  of  all  their 
attempts  to  retrieve  their  position,  since  they  were  only  finally  overcome 
after  much  severe  fighting.  In  alliance  with  Kamr&n  the  Khalils 
sought  to  despoil  the  Dilazaks  of  their  remaining  lands,  and  by  1534 
they  had  obtained  possession  of  the  country  from  DMka  to  Attock, 
together  with  the  Khyber  and  Karappa  passes. 

DiNDAR,  ‘possessed  of  the  Faith':  a term  applied  to  a Chuhra,  Cham&r 
or  any  other  low-caste  convert  to  Islam.  Better  class  converts  are 
called  Naumuslim,  Sheikh  or  somewhat  contemptuously,  Sheikhra.  Gf . 
Khojah. 

Dirman,  (a  corruption  of  Abdur-rahmdn)  an  Afghan  sept  of  the  Khagiani  tribe. 


* The  Khalils  had  quarrelled  with  the  other  tribes  of  the  Ghwaria  Khel  and  quitted  th 
northern  Qandahar  territory  to  occupy  the  La shura  valley  in  Bajaur,  some  time  previously^ 
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Diwana. — Tho  third  oldest  sect  of  tho  Sikhs.  To  Guru  Har  Rai,  or  perhaps 
to  Guru  R&m  D&s,  must  be  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  Diwdna  Sddhs 
or  “ Mad  Saints,”  a name  they  owe  chiefly  to  their  addiction  to  ex- 
cessive consumption  of  hemp  drugs.  Founded  by  Bdld  and  Haria 
with  the  Guru’s  permission  the  order  is  but  loosely  organised,  and  is 
recruited  mainly  from  the  Jdts  and  Chamars.  Its  members  are  for 
the  most  part  non-celibate.  Outwardly  those  Sadhs  keep  the  hair 
uncut  and  wear  a necklace  of  shells,  with  a peacock’s  feather  in  the 
pagr!.  They  follow  the  Adi  Granth  and  repeat  the  trno  name.*  Sikh 
history  relates  that  one  of  the  sect  who  attempted  forcible  access  to  Guru 
Govind  Singh  was  cut  down  by  a sentry,  whereupon  Ghudda,  their 
spiritual  guide,  sent  50  men  of  the  sect  to  assassinate  him.  But  of  these 
48  turned  back,  and  only  two  proceeded  to  the  Guru,  without  weapons, 
and  playing  on  a sarangi  ; and  instead  of  killing  him  they  sang  to  him. 
He  gave  them  a square  rupee  as  a memorial.  (Macauliffo  : iSikh  Re- 
ligion,, V,  p.  218).  They  are  mainly  returned  from  K&ngra  district. 

Diwar,  a family  of  Oadhioks , settled  at  Dalwdl  in  Jhelum. 

Dod,  a Rdjput  tribe  found  in  Hoshidrpur.  The  Dods  are  almost  entirely 
conflned  to  the  Bit  tract  in  the  Siwdliks,  their  head  being  the  R&na 
of  Mdnasw&lt.  The  Dods  are  Jadav  or  Chandr-bansi  by  origin.  Tra- 
dition avers  that  they  once  fought  au  enemy  1^  times  as  numerous  as 
themselves,  and  so  became  called  Deorha , whence  Dod.  The  clan  once 
ruled  in  Orissa,  whence  Deo  Chand  fought  his  way  to  Delhi,  defeated 
its  rulers,  the  Turs  (Tumv&rs),  and  then  conquered  Jaijon  : — 

Orisa  sc  charhiya  Raja  Deo  Chand  Baryahan  TiJca  ac. 

Tur  Raja  aidiyan  jo  thaJce  fauj  rachaci 
Tur  chhadde  nathkejo  mil  haithe  hai} 

Dod  Qarh  Muktesar  men  jo  mile  chare  thaon , — 

‘ R£ja  Deo  Chand  marched  from  Orissa.  The  Tur  Raja  collected  a large  army  in  order  to 
meet  him,  but  fled  before  him.  The  Dods  occupied  Garh  Muktesar  and  the  places  round  it* 

Thus  Deo  Chand  came  to  Jaijon  and  ruled  the  Dodba.  His  descend- 
ant Jai  Chand  gave  his  name  to  Jaijon.  The  Dod  Rdjd  was,  however, 
defeated  by  a Rdjd  of  Jaswdn,  and  his  four  sons  separated,  one  taking 
Jaijon,  the  second  Kungrat,  the  third  Mdnaswal  Garhi  and  the  fourth 
Saroa.  Jaijon  and  Saroa  were  subsequently  lost  to  the  Dods,  and  after 
their  defeat  by  Jaswdn  they  sank  to  the  status  of  ranus , losing  that  of 
Rdjas.  Of  the  22  villages  dependent  on  Kungrat,  none  pay  talukdari 
to  the  rdna  who  is  a mere  co-proprietor  in  Kungrat,  as  the  family  lost 
its  position  during  tho  Sikh  rule.  The  Rana  of  Manaswdl,  however, 
maintained  his  position  under  the  Sikhs  and  holds  most  of  the  22 
Manaswal  villages  (Bit  = 22)  in  jdgir,  his  brothers  holding  the  rest. 

Another  account  runs  thus  : — 

Four  leaders  of  the  tribe  migrated  from  Udaipur  to  Garh  Mandil,  1,10U  years  ago,  and 
thence  to  Garh  Muktasar.  Thence  Jodh  Chand  seized  Manaswdl,  expelling  Hira,  the  Mahton 
leader,  whose  tribe  held  the  tract,  40  generations  ago.  Rana  Chacho  Chand,  the  19th  Rana, 
was  attacked  by  the  Katoch  ruler,  but  his  brother  Tilok  fcingh  (Tillo)  defeated  him  at 
Mahudpur  in  Una,  and  Tillo's  shrine  at  Bhawani  is  reverenced  to  this  day.  In  Sambat  1741 
Rana  Jog  Chand  repelled  a Jaswal  invasion.  R&na  Bakht  Chand  annexed  Bhalan,  with  12 
dependent  villages,  in  Una.  His  successor,  Ratn  Chand,  repelled  a Jaswal  army  under 

* Maclagan,  § 101.  The  DiwAna  Sadhs  appear  to  be  a sect  of  the  M&lwa  with  head- 
quarters at  Pfr-pind  in 

t But  the  Manj  Rdjputs  have  a baiya  in  Bit  Manaswil,  according  to  Mr.  Coldstream  in 
Punjab  Nates  and  Queries  I,  § 465. 
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Bhagwan  Singh  Sonkhla  who  was  killed,  and  in  his  memory  a shrino  at  Kharali  was 
erected.  A treaty  now  defined  tho  Jaswal  and  Dod  territories.  Under  Mian  ‘Gulab  Singh,- 
regent  during  /*chal  Chand’s  minority,  Nadir  Shah  is  said  to  have  visited  tho  tract  and 
ordered  a massacre  of  the  Rasali  people,  hut  the  R«na  obtained  from  him  a grant  of  Bathri, 
then  a Jaswal  village.  Rai.a  Jhagar  Chand,  however,  espoused  the  Jaswals’  cause,  when 
they  wore  attacked  by  Sansar  Chand  of  Kangia  in  U04  A.  D.,  and  repulsed  him.  On 
Ran  jit  Singh’s  invasion  of  the  Manaswal  plateau,  the  Runa  was  confirmed  in  his  possessions, 
subject  to  a contingent  of  15  horse.  The  rule  of  inheritance  was  primogeniture,  mitigated  by 
a system  of  lopping  off  villages  as  fiefs  for  younger  sons,  many  of  whose  descendants  stiil 
hold  villages,  thus  reducing  the  size  of  the  estate. 

The  Dods  are  also  found  as  a Muhammadan  Jat  clan  (agricultural) 
in  Montgomery. 

Dodaj,  once  an  important  Baloch  tribe,  but  not  now  found  under  that 
name.  Its  most  important  representatives  are  the  Mirrftni  of  Deras 
Ghdzi  and  Isrndil  Khdn,  and  Jhang,  and  the  most  important  clans 
of  the  Gurclidni. 

Demin,  a Gaddi  milkman,  in  Gujrdt. 

Dour,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Dogar,  fern.  Dogar  in. — The  Dogars  of  the  Punjab  are  found  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Sutle]  and  Beds  above  the  lower  border  of  the  Lahore 
district,  and  have  also  spread  westwards  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  into 
Sidlkot.  There  are  also  considerable  colonies  of  them  in  Hissdr  and 
Karndl.  The  Dogars  of  Ferozepur,  where  they  hold  the  riverside 
almost  exclusively  from  20  miles  below  to  20  miles  above  the  head- 
quarters of  that  District,  were  thus  described  by  Mr.  Brandreth  : — 

“ In  my  account  of  the  Ferozepur  ildqa  I have  already  alluded  to  the 
Dogars,  who  are  supposed  to  be  converted  Chauhdn*  Bdjputs  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Delhi.  They  migrated  first  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pdk  Patfan,  whence  they  spread  gradually  along  the  banks  of  the 
JSutlej,  and  entered  the  Ferozepur  district  about  100  years  ago.  The 
Ferozepur  Dogars  are  all  descended  from  a common  ancestor  named 
Bahlol,  but  they  are  called  Mahu  Dogars,  from  Mahu  the  grandfather 
of  Bahlol.  Bahlol  had  three  sons,t  Bambu,  Langar  and  Samtnu.  The 
Dogars  of  Ferozepur  and  Mulltmw&la  are  the  descendants  of  Bambu  ; 
those  of  Kliai  the  descendants  of  Langar  ; the  descendants  of  Saminu 
live  in  the  Kasur  territory.  There  are  many  other  sub- castes  of  the 
Dogars  in  other  districts  along  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  as  the  Parchats, 
the  Topuras,  the  Chopuras,  etc.  The  Chopura  Dogars  occupy  Mamdot.t 
Ferozepur  Dogars  consider  themselves  superior  in  rank  and  descent  to 


* Francis  (Ferozepur  Gazetteer,  1S86-9,  pp.  15-16)  gives  a full  account  of  the  Dogar 
history  in  that  District  and  on  p.  56  he  says  that  the  Dogar  claim  to  le  Punwar,  as  weii  as 
Chauhan,  and  are  probably  a section  of  the  great  Bhatti  tribe  and  closely  allied  to  the 
Naipal.  The  Manj  traditions  say  that  the  Dogars  are  descended  from  Luiura  (?  fox)  who, 
like  Naipal,  was  cne  of  Rana  Bhuti’s  U4  sons.  1 hey  thrust  aside  the  Wattus  to  the  v\est 
and  the  Naip&ls  to  the  cast,  and  probably  subdued  the  Machhis,  Mallahs  and  other  inferior 
tribes,  assuming  the  position  of  social  superiors  rather  than  that  of  actual  cultivators,  and 
affecting  the  title  of  Sirdar. 

| Francis  {Ferozepur  Gazetteer,  p.  56)  gives  a different  account  He  >ays  that  Mahu  had 
two  sons  Sahlol  ovhosc  descendants  live  on  the  Kasur  side  of  the  Sutlej)  and  Bahlol. 
From  Bahlol  sprang  four  branches,  Khamki,  Phaimaki,  Ullaki  and  Kandarki.  The  Phaimaki 
hold  Khai  and  will  not  give  daughters  to  other  branches  which  they  consider  inferior. 
Infanticide  wus  formerly  common  amongst  them. 

X Francis  says  the  sections  mostly  located  in  Mamdot  are  the  Mattar,  Chhini,  Rupal, 
Dhandi  and  Khamma,  as  wed  as  the  Chopra, 
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the  other  sub-castes.  They  aro  very  particular  to  whom  they  give 
their  daughters  in  marriage  though  they  take  wives  from  all  the  other 
v families.  At  one  time  infanticide  is  said  to  have  prevailed  among 
them,  but  1 do  not  think  there  is  much  trace  of  it  at  the  present  day. 

“ Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  who  knew  the  Dogars  well,  writes  of  them 
that  ‘ they  are  tall,  handsome,  and  sinewy,  and  are  remarkable  for 
having,  almost  without  exception,  largo  acquiline  noses;  they  aro 
fanciful  and  violent,  and  tenacious  of  what  they  consider  their  rights, 
though  susceptible  to  kindness,  and  not  wanting  in  courage;  they 
appear  to  have  been  always  troublesome  subjects,  and  too  fond  of  their 
own  free  mode  of  life  to  willingly  take  service  as  soldiers.  The  Jewish 
face  which  is  found  among  the  .Dogars,  and  in  which  they  resemble 
the  Afghans,  is  very  remarkable,  and  makes  it  probable  that  there  is 
very  little  Chauh&n  blood  iu  their  veins,  notwithstanding  tho  fondness 
with  which  they  attempt  to  trace  their  connection  with  that  ancient 
family  of  R&jputs.  Like  tho  Gujars  and  Naipdls  they  aro  great  thieves, 
and  prefer  pasturing  cattle  to  cultivating.  Their  favourite  crime  is 
cattle-stealing.  There  are,  however,  some  respectable  persons  among 
them,  especially  in  the  Ferozepur  ildqa . It  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  the  principal  Dogars  have  begun  to  wear  any  covering  for 
the  head;  formerly  the  whole  population,  as  is  the  case  with  the  poorer 
classes  still,  wore  their  long  hair  over  their  shoulders  without  any 
covering  either  of  sheet  or  turban.  Notwithstanding  tho  difference  of 
physiognomy,  however,  tho  Dogars  preserve  evident  traces  of  somo 
connection  with  the  Hindus  in  most  of  their  family  customs,  in 
which  they  resemble  the  Hindus  much  more  than  the  orthodox 
Muhammadans.” 

Mr.  Purser  wrote  that  they  are  divided  into  two  tribes,  one  of  which 
claims  to  bo  Chau h&n  and  the  other  Punwar  R&jputs,  and  he  noted 
their  alleged  advent  from  Prik  Pattan,  but  not  their  previous  migra- 
tion from  Delhi.  If  they  ever  did  move  from  Delhi  to  the  Montgomery 
district,  it  can  hardly  have  been  since  the  Ghaggar  ceased  to  fertilize 
the  intervening  country,  and  the  date  of  the  migration  must  have  been 
at  least  some  centuries  back  ; and  the  J)ogars  of  Hissar  came  to  those 
parts  from  the  Punjab,  probably  from  the  Sutlej  across  tho  Sirsa 
district.  The  Dogars  of  Lahore  and  Ferozepur  are  essentially  a 
riverside  tribe,  being  found  only  on  the  river  banks  : they  bear  the 
very  worst  reputation,  and  appear  from  the  passage  quoted  abovo  to 
have  retained  till  lately  some  at  least  of  the  habits  of  a wild  tribe. 
Their  origin  was  probably  in  the  Sutlej  valley.  They  appear  to  have 
enterod  the  Ferozepur  district  about  1760  A.D.,  and  during  tho  next 
forty  years  to  have  possessed  themselves  of  a very  considerable  portion 
of  the  district,  while  their  turbulence  reudored  them  almost  independ- 
ent of  the  Sikh  Government.  In  1808  wo  recognised  the  Dogar 
State  of  Ferozepur,  and  took  it  under  our  protection  against  llanjit 
Singh  ; but  it  lapsed  in  1885. 

The  Rdjput  origin  of  tho  Dogars  is  probably  very  doubtful,  and  is 
strenuously  denied  by  their  Itdjput  neighbours,  though  Sir  Douzil 
Ibbetson  believed  that  Dogar,  or  perhaps  Doghar,*  is  used  in  some 

* Doghar  means  two  waterpots,  one  carried  on  top  of  the  other.  The  d is  soft.  In  Dogar 
it  is  hard. 
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parts  of  the  Province  to  denote  one  of  mixod  blood.  Another  derivation 
of  the  name  is  doghgar  or  milkman.*  The  Dogars  seem  to  be  originally 
a pastoral  rather  than  an  agricultural  tribe,  and  still  to  retain  a strong 
liking  for  cattle,  whether  their  own  or  other  people's.  They  are  often 
classed  with  Gujars,  whom  they  much  resemble  in  their  habits.  In 
Karndl,  Lahore  and  Ferozepur  they  are  notorious  cattle-thieves,  but 
further  north  they  seem  to  have  settled  down  and  become  peaceful 
husbandmen.  They  are  not  good  cultivators.  Their  social  standing 
seems  to  be  about  that  of  a low-class  Rajput,  but  in  Sirsa  they  rank  as 
a good  agricultural  caste,  of  equal  standing  with  the  Wattus.  They  are 
practically  all  Musalm&ns,  but  in  Karn&l  their  women  still  wear  the 
Hindu  petticoat;  and  in  marriage  the  mother's  got  is  excluded.  In 
Jullundur  they  marry  late,  and  are  said  to  have  marriage  songs 
unintelligible  to  other  tribes.  Some  of  the  largest  Dogar  clans  are 
the  Mattar,  China,  Tagra,  M&hu  and  Chokra. 

According  to  an  account  obtained  from  Kapurthala  the  Dogars  were 
originally  settled  at  Lakhiwa),  near  which  was  fought  a battle  between 
the  Manj  and  Bhatti  Rajputs,  the  Dogars  siding  with  the  latter.  The 
Manj  were,  however,  victorious  and  expelled  the  Dogars  from  LakhiwdJ, 
but  for  generations  no  Dogar  would  drink  from  the  hands  of  a Manj. 

The  Dogar  septs  in  Kapurthala  are: — Dasal,  from  Lakhiwdl:  founded 
Dasal  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Sikhs,  who  had  been  plundered  by 
the  Dogars  in  their  flight  from  Ahmad  Shah  Abd&li ; B&jwa,  or  Ratrd, 
from  Sun&ru;  Ripdl,  Nainah,  Mattar,  Asar  all  from  Lakhiwal. 

Other  gots  are  the  Sidhi,  Bauch,  D&re,  Chhane,  Khame,  Mabhi,  M&hu, 
Dadud,  Dhandi,  Gug,  Dher,  Tote,  Koldi,  Pade,  Sanapi,  Jakhra,  Katw&l, 
Chkohar,  Chopri,  Ghangi,  Wali,  Wisar,  Kliari,  Sombar,  Ilsar,  Johde, 
Kotordal,  Gosal,  Saurai,  Dbaurdi  and  Gamload. 

In  Montgomery  the  Dogar  -Klnwa,  -Mahu  and  -Mittar  rank  as  three 
agricultural  Rajput  clans. 

Dogli. — A term  applied  to  the  offspring  of  a Rajput  man  by  a Gaddi  woman 
in  Kdngra.  Gf.  Dogala,  a mongrel.  (The  d is  soft). 

Dogra,  a term  applied  to  any  inhabitant  of  the  Dugar  cles ,+  whatever  his 
caste,  but  more  especially  to  the  Hindu  Rajputs  of  that  region.  Brah- 
mans also  are  included  in  the  term,  as  are  Rathis  and  Thakkurs  (as 
R&jputs),  but  not  Ghirths  or  Kanets.J 

According  to  Drew  ( Jammu  and  Kashmir  Territories , pp.  43  et  seq .) 
there  are  two  lakes  near  Jammu,  the  Saroin  Sar  and  Man  Sar,  and  the 
country  between  them  was  called  in  Sanskiit  Drigarhdesb  or  the 
country  between  the  two  hollows.  This  was  corrupted  into  Dugar. 
Drew  divides  the  Dogras  of  the  Jammu  hills  into  Brahmans,  Pdjputs 
(including  the  Mi&ns  and  working  Rajputs),  Khatris,  Thdkars,  Jats, 
Banyas  and  K(i;rdrs  (petty  shopkeepers),  Nais,  Jiurs  (carriers)’,  Dhiy&rs 
(iron-smelters),  Meghs  and  Dums. 

Dohli,  a drummer  (player  on  dot)  in  Gujrat. 

* In  Hissar  the  Dogars  have  a vague  tradition  that  they  camefrom  the  hill  called  Dogar  in 
J ammu. 

f Dcs  here  does  not  appear  to  mean  ‘ plain,’  but  simply  tract. 

^ See  Bingley’s  Dogras  ( Class  Hand-books  for  the  Indian  Army , 1899), 
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Dolat — Drigs. 

Dolat,  Duliiat,  a clan  of  J&ts  found  in  N&bha,  Pa^iYila  and  Ferozepore.*  Rai 
Khanda,  their  ancestor,  is  said  to  havo  held  a jdgir  near  Delhi.  His 
brothers  Ragbir  and  Jagobir  were  killed  in  Nadir  Shah’s  invasion,  but 
he  escaped  and  fled  to  Siuna  Gujariw&la,  a village,  now  in  ruins,  close 
to  Sunam,  and  then  the  capital  of  a petty  state.  He  sank  to  Jat  status 
by  marrying  his  brother’s  widows.  The  origin  of  the  name  Dolat  is 
thus  accounted  for.  Their  ancestor’s  children  did  not  live,  so  his  wife 
made  a vow  at  Naina  Devi  to  visit  the  shrine  twice  for  the  tonsuro 
ceremony  of  her  son,  if  she  had  one.  Her  son  was  accordingly  called 
Do-lat  (from  lat  hair). 

Dolat,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Dom,  Domb,  fern,  dombdni,  Bal.,  a bard,  minstrel;  see  Dum.  In  Dera  Ghdzi 
Khdn  the  doms  or  mirasis  are  a low  class  of  Muhammadans  who  used 
to  keep  horse-stallions  and  still  do  so  in  the  Bozddr  hills. 

Domarah,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mulfc&n. 

Dombki,  Domki. — Described  in  ballads  as  *'  the  greatest  house  among  the 
Baloch/  and  of  admittedly  high  rank,  the  Domki  are  still  called  the 
Daptar  (Pers.  daftar)  or  recorders  of  Baloch  genealogy.  But  owing 
to  this  fact  and  the  similarity  of  name  some  accuse  them  of  being 
Doms,  and  a satirist  says : c Th6  Dombkis  are  little  brothers  of  the 

Doms.’  The  name  is  however  probably  derived  from  Dumbak,  a 
river  in  Persia.  Their  present  head-quarters  aie  at  Laliri  in  Kachhi. 

Domra,  a young  bard  : a term  of  contempt,  but  see  Dumrd. 

Dosali,  a small  caste  found  in  Hoshidrpnr,  but  not  east  of  the  Sutlej .f 
Its  members  make  dishes  of  leaves,  often  of  tdivar  leaves  for  B indus 
to  eat  of.  At  weddings  their  services  are  in  great  request  to  make 
leaf  platters,  and  that  appears  to  be  their  principal  occupation.  They 
sew  the  leaves  together  with  nhnuto  pieces  of  dried  grass  straw, 
as  is  done  in  the  Simla  Hills  by  Dumnas.  The  Dosdli  is  deemed  an 
impure  caste,  and  Rdjputs,  etc.,  cannot  drink  from  their  hands.  But 
it  is  deemed  higher  than  the  Sarera,  or  the  Bhanjrd,  but  below  the  Bdhtl 
or  Ghirth,  and  near  the  Chlnmba.  The  Dosdli  rarely  or  never  marries 
outside  his  own  caste. 

Dotanni,  see  Dautanni. 

Dotoen,  see  Thakur. 

Doye,  an  Aram  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Drakhan,  Bal.,  a carpenter  ':  contrast  drashk , a tree. 

Dren,  see  Mallah. 

Drigs,  a tribe  of  Jdts  found  along  the  Chcndb  in  Multdn.  They  attribute 
their  origin  to  Kech  Makrdn  and  were  probably  driven  out  of  Sind  late 
in  the  15th  century  settling  in  Bet  Kech  in  Akbar’s  time.  They  are 
entitled  Jdin. 


* But  their  Sidh  and  Pir  is  Diddr  Si  igh,  whose  shrine  is  at  Mard  Khefa  in  Jind. 
f Ibbetson  indeed  describes  the  Dosali  as  a hill  caste,  somewhat  above  the  Chamar,  or 
rather  as  an  occupational  group,  deriving  its  name  from  dusa,  the  small  piece  of  straw 
used  to  pin  loaves  together.  But  the  Dosalfs  are  also  found  in  Amritsar  where  they  have  a 
tradition  that  their  forebear  used  to  carry  a lantern  before  the  emperor,  whence  he  was 
called  Miss&li.  This  menial  task  led  to  his  excommunication,  and  the  name  was  corrupted 
into  Dos&Ii. 
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Drishak — Drugpa . 


DkfsriAK,  are  the  most  scattered  of  all  tho  Baloch  tumans  of  Dora  Gh&zi  Kh&n, 
many  of  their  villages  lying  among  a Jdt  population  on  the  bank  of  the 
Indn<  ; and  this  fact  renders  the  tuman  less  powerful  than  it  should  be 
from  its  numbers.  They  hold  no  portion  of  the  hills,  and  are  practically 
confined  to  the  Ghazi  district,  lying  scattered  about  between  the 
Pifcok  Pass  on  the  north  and  Sori  Pass  on  tho  south.  The  tribe 
belongs  to  the  Rind  section  ; but  claims  descent  from  Hot,  son  of 
.Jal&l  KMn.  Its  sections  are  tho  Kirinani,  Mingwani,  Gulpadh, 
Sargdni,  Arbdni,  Jistkdni  and  Isanani,  the  chief  belonging  to  the 
first  of  these.  Their  head-quarters  are  at  Asni  close  to  R&janpur. 
They  are  said  to  have  descended  into  the  plains  after  the  Mazdri,  or 
towards  the  end  of  the  17tli  century. 


Drugpa,  c red-cap(i) * * * * *  7 (but  see  below). — A Buddhist  order.  Like  its  sister  order 
the  Ningmapa,  from  whom  they  appear  to  be  distinct,  the  Drugpa  was 
founded  about  750  a.  d.  by  Padamsambhava,  who  is  known  in  L&hul  as 
fGuru*  or  Guru  Rinpoche.  Padamsambhava  visited  Mandi,  Ganotara, 
L&hul,  Kashmir  and  both  the  Bangdhals,  but  died  in  Great  Tibet.*  One 
of  his  great  doctrines  was  called  Spiti  Yoga,  and  he  may  have  developed 
it  in  Spiti.  A sorcerer  and  exorcist,  he  helped  to  degrade  the  faith  by  the 
most  debased  Tantraism,  but  he  merits  admiration  a^  a great  traveller. 

The  name  Drugpa  possibly  means,  according  to  Mr,  Francke,  the 
Bhutia  order,  the  Tibetan  for  Bhutan  being  Drukyiil  or  Drugyul  and  for 
a Bhutia  ‘ Drugpa.*  The  Bhutan  church  is  governed  by  a very  great 
L&rna,  who  is  almost  a Pope  in  himself,  t In  Spiti  his  title  is  given  as 
Dorji  Chang,  but  in  Laddkh  he  is  known  as  N(g)a(k)wang  Nnmgial. 
The  Bhutdn  Ldma  appears  to  rule  the  following  religious  houses  in 
Western  Tibet : — 


(i)  Dariphug  and 

(ii)  Zatulphug  in  the  holy  cir- 

cuit of  Kailas, 

(iii)  Jakhyeb  in  Take  M&na- 

sarowar, 

(iv)  Khojarn&th, 

(v)  Rungkliung  and 

(vi;  Do.  in  the  Upper  Karndli 
river, 

(vii)  Garrdzong,  near  Gartok, 
(viii)  Iti. 


(ix)  Ganphug', 

(x)  Gesar  and  Sumor  in  the 

Dab  a dzong.  According  to 
a Spiti  manepa  (preacher) 
his  lieutenant  in  Tibet  is 
known  as  the  Gangri 
Durindzin,  or  GyalshokpaJ 
and  his  influence  is  widely 
spread.  He  is  or  should 
be  appointed  for  a term  of 
three  years. 


In  Ldhul  there  are  two  distinct  >*ects  of  the  Drugpas  : — 

1.  The  Zkung  Drugpas  (Middle  Bhuteas)  or  Kargiutpa  (Tantraists). 
This  sect  has  8 L&hul  a communities  all  connected  with  the  parent  com- 
munity at  Hemis  : only  one  L&hula  house  boasts  an  abbot  ( Jchripa ), 
[pronounced  thripa ] and  he  is  appointed  by  the  abbot  of  Hemis-  The 
head  monastery  is  at  Dechen  Choskor  near  Lhassa. 


* Padamsambhava  was  an  Indian  monk  who  became  a great  friend  of  the  Tibetan  emperor 
Khrising  bte  btsau  (pron.  Treshing  detsam),  who  extended  bis  empire  from  the  Chinese 
frontier  to  Gilgit. 

t Sherring  describes  the  curious  P.'.rat?a  administration  -which  rules  one  of  the  most 
sacred  regions  of  Tibet  independence,  and  sometimes  in  defiance  of  the  Lhassa  authorities  ; 
Western  Tibet , p.  278. 

X Dasbok,  according  to  Sherring,  op.  cit . and  the  Kangr  Donjau  of  the  Gazetteer  of 
the  Kangra  District,  Part  II. 
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But  the  Zhan  Drugpas  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  the  pope  or 
Dalai  L&ma  of  Bhutan,  and  in  December  1909  the  abbot’  of  Hernia 
Skoshok  Stag  Tsang  Has  Chen  passed  through  Kullu  to  attend  the 
Bhutan  Dalai  Ldina’s  court. 

2.  Hlondrugpa,  pronounced  Lodrugpa  (the  Southern  Bhuteas).  There 
are  no  less  than  twelve  houses  of  this  order.  All  are  subordinate  to 
Stagna  (pron.  Takna)  in  Laddkh  and  that  house  again  is  subordinate  to 
Bhut&n.  The  abbot  of  Stagna  appoints  the  abbot  of  the  ancient  house 
of  Guru  Ghunfcril  or  Gandhola  which  was  founded  by  Guru  Rinpoche 
himself,  and  the  Gandhola  abbot  appoints  the  other  Lahula  abbots  of 
the  order.  Ho  sends  an  annual  tribute  of  Rs.  30  to  Gangri  Durindzin 
through  the  abbot  of  Stagna.  The  Drugpas  of  L&hul  thus  keep  up  their 
connection  with  Bhutan.  Orders  appointing  or  relieving  an  abbot  are 
supposed  to  be  signed  in  Bhutan,  and  when  the  ritual  dancing  at 
Krashis  (Tashi)  Dongltse  (at  Kyelong)  was  revised  a brother  was  sent 
to  Bhutdn  to  learn  the  proper  steps,  instead  of  to  the  much  less  distant 
Drugpa  monastery ‘at  Hemis  in  Lad&kh.* 

Like  the  Ningmapas  the  Drugpas  are  distinguished  for  their  low 
moral  standard  and  degraded  superstitions  which  are  little  bettor 
than  devil-worship.  The  brethren  are  allowed  to  marry  and  their 
children  (buzhan  or  ‘ naked  boys  ’)  let  their  hair  grow  till  they 
enter  the  community. 

Dcibir,  a weighman,  in  Muzaffargarh. 

Duhlar,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Sh&hpur, 

Dukpa,  Lo-dukpa,  the  Buddhist  sect  to  which  all  tho  monks  in  L&hul  and 
the  monks  of  the  Pin  monastery  in  Spiti  belong.  Its  peculiarity  is  that 
no  vow  of  celibacy  is  required  of,  or  observed  by,  its  members,  who 
marry  and  have  their  wives  living  with  them  in  the  monasteries.  The 
sect  wears  red  garments  and  is  subject  to  the  Dharraa  R&jd  of  Bhutan, 
in  which  country  it  is  most  numerously  represented.  The  Nyingmd,  is 
the  sub-divisiou  of  the  Dukpa  sect  to  which  tho  monks  of  Pin  and 
the  families  from  which  they  are  drawn  belong.  The  word  merely 
means  f ancient/  and  they  appear  to  have  no  distinguishing  doctrines, 
(Apparently  the  same  as  the  Nyitnapa  sect  of  § 252  of  Census  Report, 
1881).  But  see  Drugpa  and  Ningmapa  from  Mr.  Francke’s  accounts 
of  those  orders. 

Dum,  or  less  correctly  Dom  : fem.-Dumni,  dim.  Dumr.4.  According  to  Ibbetson 
the  Dum  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Doin  or  Domrd,  the 
executioner  and  corpse-burner  of  Hindustan,  who  is  called  Dumna  in  the 
bills  of  Uoshidrpnr  and  Ktingra.  But  in  Chaniba  the  Dummi  is  called 
Dum  and  in  the  Hill  States  about  Simla  he  is  a worker  in  bamboo. t 
According  to  Ibbetson  the  Dum  of  the  plains  is  identical  with  the 
Mirasi,  the  latter  being  the  Muhammadan,  Arabic  name  for  the  Hindu 
and  Indian  Dum.  But  though  the  Dums  may  overlap  the  Mir&sis 

* It  is  not,  however,  certain  that  all  Drugpas  are  subjeetto  Bhutan.  Kamsay  gives  a 
separate  sect  called  Hlondukpa  (Hlo  meaning  Bhutdn)  which  includes  tho  Stagna 
house.  It  was  founded,  he  says,  in  the  1 5th  century  by  N(g)a(k)wang  Namgial : Dicty. 
of  Western  Tibet , Lahore,  1890,  p.  83.  Possibly  thero  was  a reformation  from  Bhutdn  in 
the  1 5 th  century.  p . 

I In  Maya  Singh’s  Punjabi  Dicty.  § Ddmnd  is  said  to  — ‘a  species  of  bee. 
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and  bo  iu  common  parlance  confused  with  them,  they  appear  to  be,  in 
some  parts  of  the  Punjab  at  least,  distinct  from  them,  and  the  Mir&sis 
are  beyond  all  question  inextricably  fused  with  the  Blades.  In 
Gurg&on  the  Dum  is  said  to  be  identical  with  the  Kanchan,  and  to  be 
a Mirdsi  who  plays  the  tnbla  or  sarnngi  for  prostitutes,  who  are  often 
Mir&si  girls.  Such  Du  ms  are  also  called  bharwa  (pimp)  or  sufardai. 
Dum  women  as  well  as  men  ply  this  trade.  But  another  account  from 
the  same  District  says  that  the  Dum  is  the  mirasi  of  the  Mirdsis  ; and 
that  he  gets  his  alms  from  the  menial  castes,  such  as  the  Jhiwar, 
Dakaut,  Koli,  Cliam&r,  Bhangi,  Jul&hd  and  Dh&nak.  In  Lahore  too 
they  are  described  as  quite  beyond  the  Mir&si  pale,  as  the  true  Mir&sis 
will  not  intermarry  with  them  nor  will  prostitutes  associate  with  them, 
though,  like  the  Bhands,*  they  sing  aud  play  for  them  when  they  dance 
or  sincr  professionally.  In  fact  they  rank  below  the  Chuhrd.  So  too 
in  Ludln&na  they  are  distinct  from  and  lower  than  the  Mirasi. 

In  Dera  Gh&zi  Kh&n  the  Dum  or  Lang&  are  said  to  be  an  occupa- 
tional group  of  the  Mi  basis,  and  to  be  the  mirasi  of  the  Baloch  tribes. 
In  other  words  they  are  identical  with  the  Dom  or  Domb,  whose  name 
means  minstrel  in  Baloch i. 

Dumna.— The  Dumnd,  called  also  Domra,  and  even  Dum  in  Chamba,  is  the 
Chulird  of  the  hills  proper,  and  is  also  found  in  large  numbers  in  the 
sub-montane  tracts  of  K&ngra,  Hoshi&rpur  and  Gurd&spur.  Like  the 
Chuhrd,  of  the  plains  he  is  something  more  than  a scavenger ; but 
whereas  the  ChuhrA  works  chiefly  in  grass,  the  Dumna  adds  to  this 
occupation  the  trade  of  working  in  bamboo,  a material  not  available 
to  the  ChuhiA.  He  makes  sieves,  winnowing  pans,  fans,  matting,  grass 
rope  and  string,  and  generally  all  the  vessels,  baskets,  screens,  furniture 
and  other  articles  which  are  ordinarily  made  of  bamboo.  When  he  con- 
fines himself  to  this  sort  of  work  and  gives  up  scavengering,  he  appears 
to  be  called  Bhanjra,  at  any  rate  in  the  lower  hills,  and  occasionally 
Sari&l.  The  Dumna  appears  hardly  ever  to  become  Musalm&n  or  Sikh, 
and  is  classed  as  Hindu,  though  being  an  outcast  he  is  not  allowed 
to  draw  water  from  wells  used  by  the  ordinary  Hindu  population. 

The  Dumnd  is  often  called  Dum  in  other  parts  of  India,  as  in  Chamba; 
and  is  regarded  by  Hindus  as  the  type  of  uncleanness.  Yet  he  seems 
once  to  have  enjoyed  as  a separate  aboriginal  race  some  power  and 
importance.  Further  information  regarding  him  will  be  found  in 
Sherring  (I,  400)  and  Elliott  (I,  84).  He  is,  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson  con- 
sidered, quite  distinct  from  the  Dum-Mirasi. 

DtJMNA,  a low  sweeper  caste,  ?dso  called  Bhanjr£,  in  the  hills  and  in  Gurd&s- 
pur,  Jnllundur  and  Hosliiarpur.  They  make  chiks , baskets,  etc.,  of 
bamboo  and  do  menial  service.  Apparently  the  term  is  a generic  one, 
including  Barwal&s,  Batw&ls,  Daolis  and  Sansois.  But  in  Lahore,  where 
the  Dumna  is  also  found,  he  is  described  as  distinct  from  the  Batw&l, 
and  as  a Hindu  who  is  yet  not  allowed  to  draw  water  from  Hindu  wells. 
Some  of  the  Dumn&s  will  eat  from  a Muhammadan's  hands.  Their 
clans  are  Kalotra,  Manglu,  Pargat,  Drahe  and  Lalotra.  The  word  is 
probably  only  a variant  of  Dum. 

* The  Dum  ranks  below  the  Bhand  also.  The  latter  are  skilled  in  Ihandar  a practise  of 
which  the  Dum  is  ignorant.  It  consists  in  absorbing  all  the  water  in  a large  bath  and 
ejecting  it  through  the  ears,  nostrils  or  mouth. 
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Dumra,  Domra,  dim.  of  Dum,  q.  v.  In  tho  hills  the  term  is  applied  to  any 
low  caste  which  works  as  tailors,  masons  or  carpenters,  or  in  bamboo. 

Dun,  a tribe  of  J&ts,  found  in  Jind,  and  so  called  from  duhnd , to  milk,  be 
cause  they  used  to  milk  she-buffaloes. 

Dund  Rai,  a tribe  of  Jdts  which  claims  Solar  R&jput  origin  through  its 
eponym  who  settled  in  the  Mcinjha  and  his  descendant  Hari  who 
migrated  to  Si&lkot. 

Durrani,  see  Abd&li. 

Dusadh,  Dosdd,  a Purbia  tribe  of  Cham&rs.  They  are  the  thieves  and 
burglars  of  BeMr  where  also  the  chaukiddrs  have  been  drawn  from 
this  class  from  time  immemorial. 

Dusanj,  a Hindu  J&t  tribe  found  in  Ferozepur,  whom  tradition  avers  that 
Saroia,  Jat,  had  five  sons,  S&ngba,  Mallhi,  Dhindsa,  Dhillon  and  Dusanj, 
eponyms  of  as  many  gots. 

Dutanni,  see  Dautanm. 
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Faizullaporja,  the  sixth  of  the  Sikh  misls  or  confederacies,  which  was 
recruited  from  Jilts. 

Faqartadari,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan, 

FaqiR,  pi.  FDQARA,  c poor/ a mendicant  (Arabic).  The  term  faqir  compre- 
hends at  least  two,  if  not  three,  very  different  classes,  exclusive  of  the 
religious  orders  pure  and  simple.  Wan}'  of  these  are  of  the  highest 
respectability;  the  members  are  generally  collected  in  monasteries  or 
shrines  where  they  live  quiet  peaceful  lives,  keeping  open  house  to 
travellers,  training  their  neophytes,  and  exercising  a wholesome  influ- 
ence upon  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  Such  are  many  at  least 
of  the  Bairagis  and  Gosaixs.  Some  of  the  orders  do  not  keep  up 
regular  monasteries,  but  travel  about  begging  and  visiting  their 
disciples ; though  even  here  they  generally  have  permanent  head- 
quarters in  some  village,  or  at  some  shrine  or  temple  where  one  of  their 
order  officiates.  So  too  the  monasterial  orders  travel  about  among 
their  disciples  and  collect  the  offerings  upon  which  they  partly  subsist. 
There  is  an  immense  number  of  these  men  whose  influence  is  almost 
wholly  for  good.  Some  few  of  the  orders  arc  professedly  celibate, 
though  oven  among  them  the  rule  is  seldom  strictly  observed;  but  most 
of  the  Hindu  orders  are  divided  into  the  Sanyogi  and  Yiyogi  sections 
of  which  the  latter  only  takes  vows  of  celibacy,  while  among  the  Musal- 
nrim  orders  celibacy  is  seldom  even  professed.  Such,  however,  as  live 
in  monasteries  arc  generally,  if  not  always,  celibate.  The  professed 
ascetics  are  called  Sadlis  if  Hindu,  and  Firs  if  Musalmdn.  The  Hindus 
at  any  rate  have  their  neophytes  who  are  undergoing  probation  before 
admission  into  the  order,  and  these  men  are  called  chela . But  besides 
these  both  Hindu  and  Musalman  ascetics  have  their  disciples,  knpwn 
respectively  as  sewak  and  murid , and  these  latter  belong  to  the  order 
as  much  as  do  their  spiritual  guides;  that  is  to  say,  a Kayath  clerk 
may  be  a Bairagi  or  a Fathom  soldier  a Ciiisbti,  if  they  have  committed 
their  spiritual  direction  respectively  to  a Bairagi  guru  and  Chishti  pir. 
But  the  Muhammadan  Chishti,  like  the  Hindu  Bairagi  or  Gosain,  may 
in  time  form  almost  a distinct  caste.  Many  of  the  members  of  these 
orders  are  pious,  respectable  men  whose  influence  is  wholly  for  good* 
But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  all  the  orders.  Many  of  them 
are  notoriously  profligate  debauchers,  who  wander  about  the  country 
seducing  women,  extorting  alms  by  the  threat  of  curses,  and  relying 
on  their  saintly  character  for  protection.  Still  even  these  men  are 
members  of  an  order  which  they  have  deliberately  entered,  and  have 
some  right  to  the  title  whicli  they  bear.  But  a very  large  portion  of 
the  class  who  are  included  under  the  name  Faqir  arc  ignorant  men  of 
low  caste,  without  any*  acquaintance  with  even  the  general  outlines  of 
the  religiou  they  profess,  still  less  with  the  special  tenets  of  any  parti- 
cular sect,  who  borrow  the  garb  of  the  regular  orders  and  wander 
about  the  country  living  on  the  alms  of  the  credulous,  often  hardly 
knowing  the  names  of  the  orders  to  which  the  external  sigus  they  wear 
would  shew  them  to  belong.  Such  men  are  mere  beggars,  not  ascetics; 
and  their  numbers  are  unfortunately  large.  Besides  the  occupations 
described  above,  the  Faqir  class  generally  have  in  their  hands  the 
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custody  of  petty  shrines,  the  menial  service  of  village  temples  and 
mosques,  the  guardianship  of  cemeteries,  and  similar  seini-religious 
offices.  For  these  services  they  often  receive  small  grants  of  land 
from  the  village,  by  cultivating  which  they  supplement  the  alms  and 
offerings  they  receive. 

The  subject  of  the  religious  orders  of  the  Hindus  is  one  of  the  greatest 
complexity  ; the  cross-divisions  between,  and  the  different  meanings  of, 
such  words  as  Jogi,  Saniasi  and  Sadh  are  endless.  See  also  Bharai, 
Chajjupanthi,  D&dupanthi,  Jogi,  Sani&si,  Udasi,  etc.,  etc. 

Faqir  miskin,  see  under  Chitr&li. 

Faqrakh,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n. 

Faruka,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shahpur. 

Fattiana,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Si&ls  of  Jhang. 

Ferozke,  a Kbarral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Firdusian,  a sect  or  order  of  the  Sufis,  founded  by  Shaikh  Najm-ud-Dm 
Firdus. 
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Gabare,  Gaware  (also  called  Mahron,  from  their  principal  village),  a group 
of  some  300  families  found  in  certain  villages  of  the  Kohi  tract  in  the 
Indus  Kohistdn-  They  speak  a dialect  called  Gowro  and  have  a tradi- 
tion that  they  originally  came  from  Rrishung  in  Sw&t. — Biddulph’s 
Tribes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  p.  10. 

Gabhal,  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Gabir,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Gabr,  or,  as  they  call  themselves  Narisati,*  a small  tribe  found  in  a few 
villages  in  Chitral.  Possibly  the  Gabrak  of  Bdbar’s  Memoirs , their 
language  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  Gabare  of  the  Indus 
valley.  The  Chi  toil  is  speak  of  them  as  a bald  race,  and  they  certainly 
have  scanty  beard62.  Sir  G.  Robertson  describes  them  as  all  Musal- 
mdns  of  the  Sunni  sect,  who  have  a particular  language  of  their  own 
and  are  believed  to  have  been  anciently  fire-worshippers. 

The  Gabr  has  no  very  distinctive  appearance  except  that  one 
occasionally  sees  a face  like  that  of  a pantomime  Jew.  There  are  one 
or  two  fair-visaged,  well-looking  men  belonging  to  the  bettor  class, 
who  won  id  compare  on  equal  terms  with  the  similar  class  in  Chitral  : 
they,  however,  are  the  exception, 

The  remainder,  both  high  and  low,  seem  no  better  than  the  poor 
cultivator  class  in  other  parts  of  the  Mehtar’s  dominions,  and  have  a 
singularly  furtive  and  mean  look  and  manner.  The  women  have  a 
much  better  appearance.  They  dress  in  loose  blue  garments,  which 
fall  naturally  into  graceful  folds.  The  head  is  covered  with  a blue 
skull-cap  from  which  escape  long  plaits  of  hair,  one  over  each  shoulder, 
and  two  hanging  down  behind.  White  metal  or  bead  neck  and  wrist 
ornaments  contrast  well  with  the  dark  blue  material  of  their  clothes. 
At  a short  distance  these  women  are  pleasing  and  picturesque. 

The  Ramgul  K&firs  are  also  spoken  of  as  Gabars  or  Gabarik,  but 
they  have  no  relationship  with  the  Gabr. 

Gadaraii,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

GadarI,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Gadaria,  the  shepherd  and  goatherd  of  Hindustan.  Almost  confined  to  the 
Jumna  zone  in  the  Punjab,  the  Gadaria  has,  even  in  that  part  of  the 
Province,  almost  ceased  to  be  distinctively  a shepherd,  as  the 
cultivating  classes  themselves  often  pasture  their  own  flocks,  and  has 
become  rather  a blanket  weaver,  being  indeed  as  often  called  Kambalia 
as  Gadaria.  The  Gadarias  are  Hindu  almost  without  exception. 

Gaddi,  G adu — (1)  The  Muhammadan  Gaddis  of  Delhi,  Karndl  and  Ambdla 
area  tribe  found  apparently  in  the  upper  doab  of  the  Juinna  and  Ganges. 
Closely  resembling  the  Ghosi,  they  are  perhaps  like  him  a sub-division 
or  offshoot  of  tho  Alurs,t  and  are  by  hereditary  occupation  milkmen, 


* Fr.  Nurent,  one  of  the  so-called  Gabr  villages  in  the  Kunar  valley.  It  is  also  called 
Birkot,  and  by  the  Kafirs  Satrgran,  Nurent  being  its  Chitr&li  name. — The  Kdfire  of  the 
HindoO'Koosh,  p.  265. 

f There  is  also  a Gaddi  tribe  among  the  Sainia- 
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but  in  Karnal,  where  they  are  most  numerous,  they  have  settled  down 
as  cultivators  and  own  several  villages,  though  they  are  poor  husband- 
men. (2)  The  Hindu  Gaddis  of  Chain ba  and  R&ngra  are  hillmen. 
Like  the  Kanets,  Meos  and  other  congeries  of  tribes  they  are  com- 
posed of  several  elements.  Indigenous  to  the  Brahmaur  ivizarat  of  the 
Cliamba  State  they  have  spread  southward  ncross  the  Dhaula  DMr  into 
tlie  northern  part  of  Kangra  Proper,  and  they  give  their  name  to  the 
Gaderan,  a tract  of  mountainous  country  with  ill-defined  boundaries 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Dhaula  Dh&r,  and  their  speech  is  called 
Gddi. 

In  Chamba  they  number  13,507  souls,  but  these  figures  do  not  include 
the  Brahman  and  R&jput  sections  which  return  themselves  under  their 
caste  names.  The  majority  are  Khatris. 

The  Gaddis  are  divided  into  four  class  s : ( i ) Brahmans,  ( ii\  Khatris 
and  Rdjputs  who  regularly  wear  the  sacred  thread,  (Hi)  Thdkurs  and 
Kdthis  who,  as  a rule,  do  not  wear  it,  and  (iv)  a menial  or  dependant 
class,  comprising  Kolis,  Rihdras,*  Lnliars,  Bddhis,  iSipis  and  Halis, 
to  whom  the  title  of  Gaddi  is  incorrectly  applied  by  outsiders  as  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Gaderan,  though  the  true  Gaddis  do  nob  acknowledge  them 
as  Gaddis  at  all. 

Each  class  is  divided  into  numerous  goiras  or  exogamous  sections, 
but  the  classes  themselves  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  exogamous.  Thus 
the  Jhunun  gotar  of  the  Khatris  intermarries  with  (?  gives  daughters 
to)  the  Brahmans;  and  the  Brahmans  of  Kukti  regularly  intermarry 
with  the  other  groups.  Similarly  the  jcineo- wearing  families  do  not 
object  lo  intermarriage  with  those  which  do  not  wear  it,  and  are  even 
said  to  give  them  daughters  (menials  of  course  excepted).  + 

In  brief,  Gaddi  society  is  organised  on  the  Rajput  hypergamous 
system. 

The  Gaddis  have  traditions  which  ascribe  their  origin  to  immigration 
from  the  plains.  Thus  the  Chauhan  Rdjputs  and  Brahman  Gaddis 
accompanied  Raja  Ajia  Yarma  to  Chamba  in  850-70  A.  D.,  while  the 
Churahan,  Harkhdn,  Pakhru,  Chiledi,  Manglu  and  .Kundail  Rajputs 
and  the  Khatris  are  said  to  have  fled  to  its  hills  to  escape  Aurangzeb's 
persecutions.  These  traditions  are  not  irreconcilable  with  the  story  that 
Brahmaur,  the  ancient  Brahmapura,  is  the  home  of  the  Gaddis  ; for 
doubtless  the  nucleus  of  their  confederation  had  its  seats  in  the  Dhaula 
Dhdr,  in  which  range  Hindus  have  from  time  to  time  sought  au  asylum 
from  war  and  persecution  in  the  plains. 

The  Brahman,  Rdjput,  Khatri,  Thdkur  and  Rdthi  sections  alike 
preserve  the  Brahminical  gotra  of  their  original  tribe.  But  these 
gotras  are  now  sub-divided  into  countless  als  or  septs  which  are  appa- 
rently also  styled  gotras.  Thus  among  the  Brahmans  we  find  the  Bhats 
from  the  Bhattiyat  wizdrat  of  Chamba,  and  Ghungaintu  (ghungha, 
dumb),  both  als  of  the  Kaundal  gotra.  The  Brahman  sept-names 
disclose  none  of  those  found  among  the  Sarsut  Brahmans  of  the  Punjab 

♦ A small  caste  or  group  of  menials,  employed  as  navvies.  See  footnote  on  page  259 
below. 

+ indeed  stated  that  no  distinction  is  now  made  between  families  which  do,  and  those 
which  do  not,  wear  the  janeo  ; but  in  former  times  the  Rajas  used  to.  confer  the  janeo  on 
Eathis  in  return  for  presents  and  services — and  so  some  of  them  wear  it  to  this  day. 
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plains,  so  completely  do  the  Gaddi  Brahmans  seem  to  have  become 
identified  with  the  Gaddi  system.  Many  of  tho  als  bear  obvious 
nick-names,  such  as  Chadhu,  cross-legged  ;  * * * § ** * * *  * Dundu,  one-hand- 
ed ;t  Tanju  and  Tandetu,  caPs-eyed  ; J Bhangretu,  squinter ; § 
Chutanhru,  debauchee;  ||  Ghuiiain,  one  who  speaks  through  Ins  nose  ; fj 
Jukku,  gambler  ; **  Mardntu,  one  who  fled  to  the  plains  to  escape 
cholera,  mari ; Jirgh,  dumb  ; tt  Nansain,  adopted  by  a mini  or  grand- 
mother ; Sasi,  one  who  lived  with  his  mother-in-law.  Litkar,  lame;  \t 
Timaretu,  squinter;§§  Clmpetu,  reticent. 

Other  names  denote  occupations  not  bv  any  means  Brahminical : 
Sundheta,  seller  of  assafoctida  (sundha)  ; Palihan,  sharpener  ;||||  Bardan, 
archer  ; Sahdhrdntu,  onco  a salt  or  wealthy  mau  who  became  bank- 
rupt {dharantu) ; Sipainu,  tenant  of  a Sipi  menial;  Ranetu,  a Rdnd's 
tenant;  Adhkdru,  a physician  who  left  his  patients  uncured  ( adh,  half  : 
karat  doer)  ; Saunpolu.  seller  of  saunf,  aniseed;  Langhe,  ferryman; 
Jogi ; Lade,  a trader  to  Ladakh;  Khuthlu,  /cz^/i-seller ; Jhunnu, 
idler  ; ***  Phangtain,  dealer  in  pi iamb,  wool. 

Totemism  does  not  exist,  unless  Guarete,  * born  in  a guar  or  cowshed/ 
and  Sunhunu,  from  one  who  had  a sunnu  tree  in  front  of  his  house, 
could  be  regarded  as  totemistic  sections. 

In  Kangra  one  got — Paunkhnu  — is  said  to  provide  purohits  for  all  tho 
other  Brahmau  Gaddis.  The  Brahmans  in  Kangra,  it  is  said,  inter- 
marry with  the  Jhunu  got  of  the  Gaddi  Khatris. 

Among  the  Rdjputs  we  find  the  Ordian,  * ill-wishers  ' : ttt  Ranydn, 

‘ squinters  ’ttt  and  Misdn,  ‘ pig- nosed  , ; §§§  all  als  of  the  Bacliar  gotar  : 
Kurralu,  ‘ brown-haired/  ||||||  and  Din  ran,  4 black/  als  of  the  Dewal 
andUttam  gotars  respectively.  Very  doubtful  instances  of  totemism  are 
Phagdn  ‘ bran  ( phak)  eater 9 (Bhardwdj)  ; Khuddu,  ‘ eater  of  parched 
maize  * (Sunkliydl)  ; Ghoknu,  ‘ shooter  of  doves  ’ — ghug  (Dewal) ; Riklidn- 
tu,  ‘ bear-killer  * (Atar)  ; Chaker,  ‘purveyor  of  chiicor  to  the  Rdjds 
(Ambak) ; Kadan,  ‘sower  of  Icadu  or  pumpkins  ’ (Bhdrdwdj)  ; Pakliru 
‘ bird-shootor  ’ (Bisistpal). 

A few  als  refer  to  occupations  ; Gharu,  fr.  cli&r , •'  headman  ’ (Bhar- 
dudri)  ; Garhaigu,  ‘ keeper  of  a stronghold/  garh  (Atar)  ; Baidu, 

‘ physician  * (Koudal)  ; Makrdtu,  ‘boxer*;****  Ghiugain,  ‘seller  of 
ghi / 

Others  again  are  fanciful  : Tharrotu,  from  an  ancestor  who  threat- 

ened to  drag  his  adversary  before  the  thara  or  cnnrt  at  Chamba; 
Dakiydn,  from  one  who  used  to  dance  with  detkin , lidli,  women:  or 
uncomplimentary,  e.g.,  Kholu,  greedy  ; Jhurjdu,  idle  ; Rohaila,  noisy  ; 
Jhibidn,  mad  ; Chutrainya,  debauchee  ; Mnkhrdn,  stammerer  ; Gulrdn, 
liar;  Judr,  liar;  Kuhainta,  hunch-back;  Kangru,  scold;  Jhirrii, 


* Fr.  chudda , buttocks : cf.  chadlia, 
‘ sedentary,’  also  an  at  name, 

t Fr.  dundd , one  who  has  lost  a hand. 

t Fr.  tanda , cat’s-cyed. 

§ Fr.  bhingra , squint. 

||  Fr.  chut,  debauchee. 

% Fr.  gunna , speaking  through  the  nose, 

**  Fr .jua,  gambling, 

tt  Fr.  firingar,  dumb, 

jj  Fr,  lattd , lame. 


§§  Fr.  tirid,  squint. 

||||  Fr.  palnd , to  sharpen. 

• • Fr.  ban',  arrow 

***  Fr.  jhumd,  to  idle  or  to  meditate, 
ttt  Fr.  orda,  evil, 
jtt  Fr.  rfna,  a squint. 

§§§  Fr.  mi sa,  snout, 
lilt  | Fr.  kerra , brown. 

Fr.  dmna,  black. 

****  Fr.  mufca,  fist. 
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tease;  Amlaitu,  opium-eater;  Dharambar,  pock-marked.  In  Edngra 
the  Agasni  got  of  R&jput  Gaddis  is  said  to  be  really  an  offshoot  of  the 
Jarial  lbljputs. 

Among  the  Khatris,  no  trace  exists  of  the  section-names  current  in 
the  plains.  We  find  occupational  names:  S&hnu,  shopkeeper  (sdh)  ; 
Fadhotaru,  from  one  who  lived  on  a plain  ( padar ) ; Rusaliri,  cook ; 
Charhain,  climber;  Nakletii,  mimic;  Sundhu,  dealer  in  assafoetida ; 
Bangete,  a physician  who  powdered  zinc  (bang) ; Mogu,  dealer  in  coral 
Dhanchu,  fr.  one  who  lived  with  his  flocks  ( dhan ) ; Panjaru,  wool- 
comber  ; Gharati,  water-miller  : with  two  inexplicable  names  ; Drudhain, 
one  who  recovers  stolen  millet  from  mouses  ' holes  ; and  Druliru,  one  who 
so  recovers  walnuts — fr.  drndk , druhri,  a mouse's  hole  ! Other  Khatri 
als  (so-called  gots)  in  Kangra  are:  Bhundu,  Bliakhu,  Bad&n,  Bhatelu, 
Bihan,  Bi bantu,  Chadlu,  Clialedi,  Chapefcu,  Chugainu,  Dagran,  Galoti, 
Kor&ru,  Jhurain,  Pliatu,  Magletu,  Rahlu,  Salnu,  Sundhu,  Targain, 
Thakleq,  Tbosaru,  and  Thakru.  None  of  these  names  are  found  among 
the  Khatris  of  the  plains,  as  Barnes  appears  to  have  been  informed. 
But  just  as  among  the  Brahmans  of  the  hills,  e.  <7.  in  Cliamba,  we  find 
the  ancient  gotras  broken  up  into  countless  als,  so  too  among  the  Gaddi 
Khatris  it  may  well  be  that  the  old  sub-divisions  have  been  forgotten 
among  the  crowd  of  al  names.  Other  als  found  in  Chamba  follow. 

Traces  of  totemism  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  Gohaina,  killer  of  a 
lizard  {goh) ; Bersain,  ‘ one  who  fetched  her  trees  for  his  flocks  ' ; Potu, 
one  who  ate  sheep's  entrails  [pota]  ; Thapliag,  one  who  ate  wheat-cakes 
( thoplu ) ; Sarw&n,  planter  of  a cypress  ( Pers . saru  !)  ; Phakolu,  one 
who  was  poor  and  ate  phah , ‘ husks.' 

One  or  two  curious  names  are  : — Sanglii,  carrier  of  a sacred  chain 
(sangal)  ; Sanjuan,  maker  of  offerings  (sanj);  Mangnesu,  beggar. 

Mere  nicknames  are  Kalsain,  Kaletu  and  Kalari,  ‘ black  9 ; Lateti, 
lame;  Phingaletu,  crippled,*  Kiari,+  blind;  Ghusu,{  boxer,  Tatangru§ 
and  Kachingar,  dumb. 

Among  the  R&this  the  als  would  seem  in  a few  cases  to  be  really 
totemistic  : Mardlotar,  ‘born  under  a maral  tree/  the  ulmus  Walli - 
chiana.  Sinuri,  ‘born  while  it  was  snowing";  Salbainu,  ‘born  while 
locusts  were  at  Kugti';  R&ute,  ‘born  under  a rai  or  silver  fir'; 
Jotain,  born  in  the  Surai  pass,  jot. 

Most  of  the  names  a^e  however  merely  nicknames,  e.g.,  JamuMn, 
cl  msy  (jam)  ; Tanan,  deaf;  Dliageta,  cragsman;  Dapher,  lazy,  etc. 
Some  ar^  derived  f 1 0111  events,  e.  g .,  Harokar,  said  to  mean  one  ostra- 
cise^ for  -laying  a brother  by  his  blood-kin  (liar,  bone). 

Keligious  names  also  occur  : Japaintu,  from  jap , repetition:  Faqir, 
beggar;  .logian,  fioin  a jogi  ancestor. 

Occupational  names  are  : Phakru,  maker  of  combs  for  cleaning  wool, 
Gliorn  (royal)  groom;  Ghuletiv,  wrestler;  Bhajretu,||  porter;  Gahri, 
Alpine  grazier;  Addpi,  collector  of  blankets  {dap)  in  which  part  of  the 
revenue  was  paid;  Lunesar,  salt-dealer;  Kahngherii,  trader  in  combs 
(knnghu)  ; Palnu,  sharpener^  of  sickles. 


* Fr.  fhingola , cripple, 
f Fr.  Tcana , blind. 

$ Fr.  guthu,  fist. 


§ Fr.  tattd,  dumb. 

||  F r.  bhara , load. 

% Fr.  palnd,  to  sharpen. 
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In  Kfingra  tlie  Rftthi  als  are  said  to  bo  Barjati,  Kulfti,  Ghartiti  (a 
Khatri  al  in  Cliamba),  and  Sakliotru.  The  Hdjas  used  to  confer  the 
janeo  on  R&tliis  in  return  for  presents  and  services,  and  this  is  why  some 
of  them  still  wear  it. 

Among  the  Thakkurs  of  K&ngra  are  the  Bartiu,  Harclu,  Janwdr, 
Marthdn  and  Siuri  als . Other  ah  whose  members  do  not  wear  the  janeo 
(and  are  therefore  presumably  Thakkur  too)  are  the  Bagliretu,  Ghdri; 
Tutdri  and  Ugharetu. 

The  Gaddis  are  an  interesting  people,  and  offer  a striking  contrast  in 
several  respects  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  Cliamba.  The  costumo  of 
the  Gaddis,  both  men  and  women,  is  characteristic  and  striking.  Tho 
old  head-dress  of  the  men  is  of  a peculiar  shape,  with  a flap  round  tho 
margin,  and  a peak-like  projection  in  the  centre,  said  to  represent  the 
Kailds  of  Mani  Makes.  The  flap  is  tied  up  for  ordinary  wear,  but  let 
down  over  the  ears  and  neck  in  time  of  mourning,  as  well  as  in  severo 
weather.  Tho  front  is  often  adorned  with  dried  flowers  or  beads. 
But  this  head-dress  is  falling  into  disuse,  save  on  special  occasions 
its  place  being  taken  by  the  pagri . On  the  body  a pattu  coat 
called  chola , reaching  below  the  knee,  is  worn.  It  lias  a deep  collar, 
which  hangs  loose  in  two  lappets  in  front,  and  in  the  sewing  the 
wearer  stows  away  various  articles,  such  as  a needle  and  thread,  pieces 
of  paper  and  twine.  Tho  chola  is  tightened  round  tho  waist  by  a black 
rope  worn  as  a waist-baud.  This  is  made  of  sheep’s  wool  and  is  called 
dora.  Above  the  waist-band  the  coat  is  loose,  and  in  this  receptacle 
the  Gaddi  carries  many  of  his  belongings.  On  the  march  a shepherd 
may  have  four  or  five  lambs  stowed  away  in  his  bosom,  along  with  his 
daily  food  and  other  articles.  The  legs  are  generally  bare,  bub  many 
wear  pattu  paijYunas,  loose  to  the  kuees  for  the  sake  of  freedom  in 
walking,  but  fitting  tight  round  the  calf  and  ankle  where  it  rests  in 
numerous  folds.  Shoes  are  in  common  use.  From  the  girdle  hang  a 
knife,  a flint  box  and  steel  and  a small  leather  bag,  in  which  the  wearer 
carries  money  and  other  small  articles.  The  hill  people  are  all  fond  of 
flowers,  and  in  the  topi  or  pagri  may  often  be  seen  a tuft  of  the  wild 
flowers  in  season,  red  berries,  or  other  ornament.  The  chief  ornament 
is  the  tabit , a square  silver  plate  of  varying  size  covered  with  carving 
and  liung  from  the  neck.  Gaddi  women  wear  a dress  like  that  of  the 
men,  made  of  pattu  and  called  cholu . It  hangs  straight,  like  a gown, 
from  the  neck  to  the  ankles,  and  round  the  waist  is  the  woollen  cord 
or  dora.  A cotton  gown  of  a special  pattern  is  now  common  and  is 
called  ghundu . It  is  worn  in  the  samo  way  as  the  cholu.  The  head  is 
covered  with  a chadar,  and  tho  legs  and  feet  arc  bare.  The  Gaddi 
women  wear  special  ornaments,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  galsari , and 
sometimes  a tabit , similar  like  the  men.  They  also  wear  heavy  brass 
anklets,  called  ghunkare  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Gaddi  women.*  Tho 
Gaddis  say  that  they  assumed  the  garb  of  Shiva  and  Parvati  when  they 
settled  in  Brahmaur  which  they  call  Shiv-bhumi  or  Shiva’s  land, 
but  it  is  not  their  dress  alone  that  makes  them  conspicuous.  Their 
whole  bearing  is  characteristic,  convey iug  an  impression  of  sturdy  in- 
dependence which  is  fully  borne  out  by  closer  contact  with  thorn.  They 
are  robust  of  frame,  and  accustomed  to  exposure  in  all  weathers  owing 

* Brass  nnklots  celled  rihdrv,  aiewcrn  ly  Gtdoi  children  to  >\ard  off  tho  evil  eye 
and  to  prevent  them  from  crying.  They  are  made  by  tho  menial  caste,  named  rihdra 
which  is  itself  supposed  10  have  the  power  of  injuiirg  children  by  sorcery. 
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to  the  migratory  life  so  many  of  them  lead.  In  tlieir  manners  they  are 
frank  and  open,  deferential  to  their  superiors  and  yet  manly  and  dignifled. 
They  delight  in  festive  gatherings,  and  are  fond  of  singing  and  dancing— 
the  latter  in  a style  peculiar  to  themselves.  Their  women  are  pleasing 
and  comely,  and  have  the  reputation  of  being  also  modest  and  chaste. 
The  Gaddis  aro  a semi-pastoral  and  semi-agricultural  tribe, and  own  large 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  which  are  their  chief  source  of  wealth.  With 
them  they  go  far  afield,  the  summers  being  spent  in  the  higher 
mountains  of  lYmgi  and  Ldhul ; and  the  winters  in  the  low  hills  bor- 
dering on  the  plains.  This  duty  the  male  members  of  the  family  take 
in  turn,  the  others  remaining  at  home  to  tend  the  cattle  and  look  after 
the  farm  work.  Many  of  them  own  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Dhaula 
Dh&r,  and  reap  the  winter  crop  in  Kfingra,  returning  in  spring  to  cut 
the  summer  crop  in  Brahmaur.  On  the  whole  they  are  better  shep- 
herds than  farmers,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason  they  are  the  most 
prosperous  agricultural  class  in  the  State.  The  yearly  exodus  to  Kangra 
takes  place  in  October  and  November,  and  the  return  journey  in  April 
and  May.  With  an  appearance  of  candour  and  simplicity,  the  Gaddis 
have  the  reputation  of  being  good  at  making  a bargain ; hence  the 
saying  in  the  hills — 

Gaddi  mibr  bhola, 

Denda  tap  to  mangda  chola, 

“The  Gaddi  is  a simple  friend, 

He  offers  his  cap,  and  asks  a coat  in  exchange .” 

The  Gaddi  wedding  customs  merit  special  notice. 

In  betrothal  the  boy's  parents  or  guardians  send  their  parohit  to 
negotiate  for  a girl  about  whom  they  have  information,  and  he  brings 
back  her  parents’  reply.  If  it  is  favourable  the  boy’s  parents  send 
two  or  more  respectable  men  to  the  girl’s  home  to  complete  the  bar- 
gain. Then  if  it  is  clinched,  two  of  the  boy’s  family  go  with  the 
parohit  to  perform  the  ceremony.  If  the  betrothal  is  dharma  puna 
this  consists  in  the  bride’s  father  giving  the  parohit  a bunch 
of  drub  grass  with  four  copper  coins  or  more,  if  they  please, 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  boy’s  father  in  token  that  the  alliance 
is  accepted.  Tho  'parohit  hands  over  the  drub,  and  the  coins  are 
returned  to  the  parohit  with  a rupee  added  by  the  boy’s  father.  The  night 
is  spent  at  the  bride’s  house,  and  after  a meal  her  father  gives  the  boy’s 
father  8 copper  coins  and  these  he  places  in  a vessel  as  a perquisite  to 
the  servant  who  cleans  it.  In  a betrothal  by  exchange  (tola)  the  first 
observances  are  the  same, but  when  ali  go  to  finally  complete  the  alliance  a 
grindstone  and  sil  with  3 or  5 roris  of  qur , supdri , bihan  and  roliyan*  are 
placed  before  the  paity  and  then  the  parohit  places  supdri , bihan  and 
roliydn  in  the  skirt  of  his  sheet  and  puts  them  on  the  si?.  Before  tapping 
them  on  the  sil  with  the  grindstone  he  receives  4 annas  from  the  boy’s 
father  and  mentions  the  names  of  the  boy  and  girl  whose  alliance  is  to  be 
formed,  and  then  taps  them.  After  this  the  supdri , etc.,  are  placed  in  a 
vessel,  with  the  balls  of  gur  broken  up,  and  distributed  to  those  present 
after  the  girl’s  father  has  taken  a bit.  The  elder  members  of  the  girl’s 
family  do  not  take  any  as  it  would  be  contrary  to  custom.  The  boy’s  fathor 
puts  Ho.  1-4  in  this  vessel  and  this  is  made  over  to  the  bride’s  parents 


♦ Roliyan  red  colour  for  marking  the  tika  on  the  forehead : lihant  coriander. 
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who  get  jewellery  to  that  amount  made  for  her.  After  this  the  bride 
appears  before  the  boy’s  father  and  he  gives  her  a rupee.  The  rest  of 
the  ceremony  is  exactly  as  described  abovo,  but  in  this  case  the  coins  put 
in  the  vessel  come  out  of  the  boy’s  father’s  poeket.  The  ceremony  in  the 
other  house  is  performed  in  exactly  the  same  way,  though  not  on  the  same 
day  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  A propitious  date  is  not  fixed,  but  a 
lucky  day  is  desirable,  and  Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  are  considered 
unlueky. 

After  having  the  date  for  the  wedding  fixed  by  a parohit  tv/o  men 
aro  sent  to  the  girl’s  people  with  a ter  of  ghi  to  notify  them  of  tho  date, 
and  if  they  approve  ot  it  messengers  from  both  sides  go  to  the  parohit 
and  get  him  to  write  tho  lalchnoteri . For  this  he  is  paid  8 Chamba  coins 
or  4 annas  in  cash,  rice  and  some  red  tape  (dori).  At  the  wedding  itself 
the  sumhurat  rito  is  first  performed  by  worshipping  Ganpati,  kumbh  * and 
the  nine  planets  and  then  the  aupari  (a  mixture  of  turmeric,  flour  aiid 
oil)  purified  by  mantras  is  rubbed  on  the  boy.  Three  black  woollen 
threads  are  also  tied  round  hia  right  wrist  to  protect  him  from  tho  evil 
eye.  He  is  then  taken  out  into  the  court-yard  by  his  mother,  with  part 
of  her  red  sheet  thrown  over  his  head,  to  bathe.  At  the  bath  the  black 
thread  is  toru  off  and  lie  is  led  back  by  his  mother.  Next  he  must  up- 
set an  earthen  lid,  containing  burning  charcoal  and  mustard  placed  at 
the  entrance  to  the  worshipping  place,  and  this  must  be  thrown  away 
so  as  to  remove  any  evil  influence  which  he  may  have  contracted  in  tho 
court-yard.  Tho  paroliit  then  ties  nine  red  cotton  threads  round  the 
boy’s  right  wrist  and  gives  him  ghi  and  guv  to  taste.  These  wristlets 
are  called  hang  ana.  This  is  preceded  by  the  tel-sand  ceremony.  Again 
Ganpati,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  kumbh , dia  t and  the  nine  planets  are  wor- 
shipped, and  then  a lie-goat  is  sacrificed  to  the  planets  by  tho  boy,  its 
blood  being  sprinkled  on  the  sdndori  (bagar  grass  rope)  and  munj  mala 
(a  ring  of  bagar).  The  sdndori  is  then  spread  round  the  room  along  the 
cornice  and  the  bridegroom  made  to  don  a white  dhoti  or  sheet  rouud 
his  loins,  to  put  flour  mundras  [jogis  ear-rings)  in  his  ears,  sling  a satchel 
over  his  shoulder,  tie  a black  woollen  rope  round  his  chests  and  cover  his 
buttocks  with  an  animal’s  skiu,  suspend  a fanani  (bow  for  carding  wool) 
to  tho  black  rope  and  take  a timbdr  stick  in  his  right  hand  with  a 
Braliminical  thread  tied  round  his  right  thumb.  This  dress  is  assumed  so 
that  he  may  appear  a regular  jogi  (ascetic).  After  this  the  presiding 
priest  asks  him  ; ‘why  hast  thou  become  a jogi  V His  answer  is  1 to 
receive  the  Braliminical  cord.’  Then  he  is  further  interrogated  by  the 
priest  as  to  what  kind  of  cord  he  requires,  i.p.,  one  of  copper,  brass,  silver, 
gold,  or  cotton,  and  ho  asks  for  the  latter.  The  priest  then  sends  him  to 
bathe  at  Badri  Narain,  Trilok  N&tli  and  Mani-Mahesha,  and  these  sup- 
posed baths  are  taken  in  turn  by  dipping  his  hands  and  feet  in,  and 
pouring  some  water  on  his  face  from,  a vessel  put  ready  for  the  purpose 
in  the  door-way.  After  these  ablutions  tho  pretended  jogi  begs,  first  of 
his  relations  and  then  at  tho  house,  and  they  give  him  a piece  of  bread 
and  promise  him  cattle,  goats,  etc.,  according  to  their  means.  In  conclu- 
sion the  priest  asks  him  whether  ho  wishes  to  devote  himself  to  jdtera 

* Kumbh.  A small  pitcher  filled  with  water,  is  placed  over  a handful  of  rice  and  poach 
leaves  or  a few  blades  of  drub  are  put  into  it.  It  is  worshipped  exactly  like  the  dcotas . 

t Dia . A small  earthen  lamp  with  a burning  wick  is  placed  over  a handful  of  rice  and 
worshipped  like  the  others. 
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(worldly  business)  or  mdtera  (an  ascetic  life)  and  he  invariably  answers 
i to  jdtera,’  and  then  the  priest  makes  him  take  off  his  jogi’s  clothes, 
receiving  4 annas  as  his  fee  for  this.  The  cattle,  etc.,  which  the  rela- 
tions promised  to  the  boy  go  to  him  and  not  to  the  priest. 

This  over,  the  boy  is  made  to  sit  on  a wicker  basket,  or  a sheep-skin 
bag  for  carrying  grain  (called  hhalru ),  and  a dagger  is  placed  on  the 
tnnnj  mala * ** abo?e  his  head.  Then  the  people  pour  oil  over  his  head, 
with  a few  blades  of  grass  (drub),  taken  from  a vessel  containing  oil 
and  held  by  his  mother's  brother  or  in  his  absence  by  her  sister.  After 
this  the  bridegroom  fits  an  arrow  to  the fanani  (bow)  and  shoots  it  at 
the  head  of  the  dead  goat  which  is  placed  over  the  nine  planets,  thereby 
pretending  to  slay  them.  The  rite  of  tasting  guv  and  ghi  by  the  boy 
ends  this  ceremony.  The  bridegroom  is  then  dressed.  He  wears  a 
white  pagri  (turban)  and  huwd,  a red  ludncha , and  a white  patka 
with  gulbadan  suthan  and  a jaulX  thrown  over  the  shoulders.  The 
present  ( suhdg-pafdri ) is  then  arranged.  It  consists  of  a Tcharbas ,J 
ludneheri , ghagrn , § nau-dori,  ||  ungiy\ f chundi k&ngi,  maniixdr , 3 
roris  of  gur,  dates,  grapes,  almonds,  rice  and  7 luchis , and  these  are 
carried  by  the  parohit  to  the  bride’s  house,  with  the  procession.  The 
boy  is  then  veiled  with  a purified  veil  ( sehra ) by  his  mother’s  brother, 
his  brother’s  wife  puts  antimony  on  his  eyes,  and  his  sister  fans  him. 
After  this  the  boy  gets  up  and  the  drti  is  then  waved  thrice  from  right 
to  left  over  his  head  by  the  parohit , and  his  mother  throws  three  round 
cukes  ( luchis ) on  three  sides  of  him.  The  drti  must  be  sanctified  by 
mantras  before  being  used  at  the  door.  After  this  the  boy’s  father 
gives  him  the  tambol  (present)  of  Re.  1,  and  4 copper  coins,  the  latter 
being  the  parohit* s fee.  The  boy  then  gets  into  a doli  in  the  court- 
3' arcl  and  his  mother  gives  him  her  breast  to  suck.  The  pdlhi  is  then 
carried  by  four  bearers  to  the  entrance,  beneath  the  woollen  parrots  call- 
ed tor  an,  which  the  boy,  his  mother  and  the  parohit  worship,  aud  then 
the  bearers  present  the  boy  with  a kumbh  filled  with  water  and  he  puts  a 
copper  coin  in  it.  The  bridal  procession,  consisting  of  the  male  mem- 
bers of  the  house  and  friends,  dressed  in  their  best  clothes  and  preceded 
by  tom-toms,  goes  to  the  bride’s  bouse.  On  arrival  the  boy  with  his 
followers  is  put  up  in  a house  other  than,  the  girl’s,  or  camps  out  in  the 
open  air.  The  boy’s  father  or  uncle,  with  one  or  two  more,  then  takes  a 
basket  full  of  round  cakes  to  the  bride’s  parents  : this  is  called 
batpartana . They  return  from  the  bride’s  house,  after  eating 
something  and  putting  4 copper  coins  in  the  plate,  and  rejoin  the 
procession.  This  observance  is  called  juth  pdi.  Two  respectable  men 
are  also  deputed  to  the  bride’s  parohit , to  settle  the  amount  he  will 
take  for  performing  the  rites  at  the  lagan,  and  then  rejoin  the  camp. 
The  boy’s  parohit  then  proceeds  to  the  bride’s  house  to  deliver  the 
barsiihii t (bride’s)  dress  to  her.  The  barmhi  consists  of  a white 
sheet  ( dupatta ),  ludneheri,  ghagaru,  naudori,ungi,  hangi  (comb),  (articles 

* A small  ring  or  wreath  made  of  lagcir  grass. 

-J-  All  these  are  articles  of  dress. 

j Khnrb&s,  a dopatta  of  white  cotton  cloth  : ludneheri , the  bride’s  dress. 

| GhagrUy  coloured  doth  for  a shirt. 

j|  The  nau-dori  or  ‘9  doris  3 are  red  cords,  four  on  either  side  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
plaited  into  the  hair  and  converging  into  a ninth  thick  doid  which  hangs  down  the  back. 

Ungij  of  iron  with  which  the  hair  is  parted  in  front : the  fomgi  is  a comb. 

**  Chundi  is  an  antimony  holder  for  the  eyes,  worn  on  the  back  of  the  head. 

■ft  It  will  be  observed  that  the  bamuhi  consists  of  the  same  ai  tides  as  the  suhdg*patdri9 
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of  attire),  chnndi,  3 balls  of  gur , cocoa,  dates,  grapes,  almonds,  1 ser  of 
rice  and  9 luchis,  3 wheat  cake?,  7 puns  of  chandan  chdr  a ,* * * §  roliyan , 
fresar,  sandhur , nahd?n',t  wimWj  and  supdri% . The  priest  then  comes  back 
to  conduct  the  bridegroom  and  his  followers  to  the  bride's  house  with 
tom-totns  playing.  The  boy  i*  received  at  the  cutrance  by  his  mother- 
in-law  who  perforins  the  drti  ceremony  over  him,  waving  it  seven  times 
over  his  head  with  her  right  hand,  holding  her  left  over  his  turban. 
Four  turns  are  taken  from  tho  boy's  right  to  his  left  and  three  in 
the  reverse  direction.  Three  cakes,  placed  in  the  plate  with  the 
drti  are  also  thrown  out  towards  the  court-yard.  The  priest 
gives  4 chaklis  (copper  coins)  to  tho  boy  who  then  places  them  in  the 
drti  after  clasping  his  hands  before  it.  The  mother-in-law  then  re- 
tires, whilo  tho  father-in-law  comes  to  the  spot  and  placing  a patha 
(white  cloth)  round  his  own  neck,  washes  and  worships  his  son-in-law's 
feet.  The  boy's  priest  gives  a duna  (leaf-plate)  with  some  rice,  a wal- 
nut., drub  and  flowers  into  his  hands.  Both  the  palms  are  held  up- 
wards, with  both  thumbs  joined,  and  held  up  in  his  hands  by  the  father- 
iu-law  who  brings  the  bridegroom  into  the  verandah  while  tho  mantras 
are  being  recited.  After  this  tho  bride  is  brought  to  the  place  and 
made  to  stand  a foot  from  him,  face  to  face  with  the  bridegroom. 
The  priest  then  takes  hold  of  the  boy's  neck  with  his  right  hand  and 
of  the  girl’s  with  his  left  and  makes  their  shoulders  thrice  touch  each 
other,  first  pressing  the  boy's  right  to  the  girl's  left.  This  is  callod 
chan  par  chan . After  this  two  torches  are  held  on  either  side  of  them. 
Seven  small  pieces  of  rndlti  (jasmine)  twigs  are  then  put  in  the  girl's 
hands,  she  drops  them  into  the  boy's  hands  and  he  breaks  them  one 
by  one,  placing  them  under  his  right  foot.  This  breaking  of  the  twigs 
is  called  chiri . It  is  preceded  by  giving  bihun  into  tho  hands  of  the 
couple  and  thoy  blow  it  at  each  other.  This  goes  by  the  name  of  faruri. 

The  pair  are  next  made  to  sit  down  and  the  boy's  father-in-law  offers 
sanhalap , that  is  gives  his  daughter  away,  and  then  washes  the  couple's 
feet  as  they  sit  before  him.  Certain  minor  rites,  called  chichari ,§  aro 

* Sandal-wood  chips. 

t A sweet  smelling  root : muth,  the  root  of  a kind  of  grass, 

X Supdri  betel-nut : kesar — saffron. 

§ Chichari.  Two  or  three  blades  of  drub  are  tied  together  with  red  cotton  thiead  and 
placed  in  a cup  of  green  leaves.  Then  a chakli  (copper  coin),  rice,  roliyan  (turmeric) 
some  flowers,  water  aud  a walnut  are  also  placed  in  it.  This  cup  is  put  in  the  bridegroom’s 
hands  and  his  father-in-law’s  hands  are  laid  over  them.  The  priest  then  recites  somo 
mantras , after  which  the  drub  is  taken  up  by  the  father-in-law  and  with  it  he  sprinkles 
water  from  the  cup  thrice  over  the  heads  of  the  pair.  This  is  called  the  pahla  bishtar  or 
first  chdr . This  is  repeated,  but  the  second  (ime  some  blades  of  grass,  kesar  (saffron) 
sartiiin  shadhe  and  flowers  are  thrown  into  the  water.  While  the  priest  recites  mantras 
the  father-in-law  sprinkles  water  on  the  couple’s  feet.  This  second  rite  is  called  pdda. 

The  third  or  argh  ceremony  is  similar,  but  this  time  the  mixture  is  made  of  dhain  til 
drub  and  rice,  and  after  reciting  mantras  it  is  sprinkled  over  the  boy’s  head. 

The  fourth  char  is  called  dua  bishtar  and  is  an  exact  repetition  of  the  first  char. 

The  fifth  chdr  (nchmani)  is  solemnised  by  putting  water,  td , and  rice  in  a cup  which  is 
placed  on  the  ground  as  was  done  in  the  other  chars , but  at  the  end  o f tho  ceremony  tho 
priest  thrice  throws  a few  drops  of  water  from  the  cup  on  to  the  father-in-law's  hands  and 
the  boy  and  they  drink  it  from  his  hands. 

The  sixth  and  last  chdr  is  called  madhApnrak.  The  cup  is  filled  with  milk  Ul  and  rico 
and  put  in  tho  boy's  left  hand ; he  daubs  the  four  fingers  and  thumb  of  his  riglit  hand  with 
it  and  then  lifts  his  hand  towards  his  mouth  and,  putting  it  again  into  the  cup  sprinkles 
its  contents  on  the-ground.  This  cup  is  then  taken  by  one  of  the  bridegroom’s  jan  (one 
who  has  come  with  the  procession)  and  given  to  the  tom-tom  player.  This  jan  returns  to  the 
bridegroom  and  after  being  purified  by  mantras  is  allowed  to  mix  again  with  the  other  men 
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now  performed  by  the  bridegroom  and  his  father-in-law.  Then 
Ganpati  * * * § 13ralima,t  Vishnu, J Kumbh,  diet  and  the  nine  planets  are 
worshipped.  After  this  one  end  of  the  girl’s  sheet  is  held  out  by  her 
brother  and  on  this  red  tikka  is  sprinkled  thrice  by  the  boy.  Simi- 
larly the  boy’s  waist-band  is  held  out  and  anointed  by  the  girl.  The  girl 
then  holds  up  her  hands  ; and  into  them  4 copper  coins,  a walnut,  drub , 
flowers,  til  and  rice  are  thrown  by  the  priest  and  then  the  boy  is  made 
to  lay  his  hands  over  hers.  The  priest  then  takes  part  of  the  bride’s  sheet 
and  wraps  both  pairs  of  hands  in  it  by  running  a tape  ( dori ) round  it. 

The  girl’s  father  then  performs  the  kanid-ddn  (giving  the  girl 
away)  with  the  proper  mantras.  At  its  conclusion  the  girl’s  maula 
(mother’s  brother)  touches  her  wrapper  with  a copper  coin  and  it  is 
then  unknotted,  the  things  in  the  girl’s  hands  being  taken  by  the 
boy  and  given  to  the  parohit . The  guv  and  ghi  is  then  tasted  and 
this  concludes  the  ceremony  called  lagan . The  girl  now  retires,  but 
the  boy  remains  to  go  through  another  rite  called  the  manihar, § After 
doing  the  a Hi  over  the  bridegroom,  the  tape  with  the  betelnut  is  then 
put  on  the  boy’s  left  toe  and  he  is  required  to  pierce  the  nut  with 
his  dagger.  This  done,  the  priest  takes  the  tape  up  and  throws  it  over 
the  boy’s  head,  passes  it  down  to  his  heels  and  under  his  soles,  and 
then  ties  it  round  tli epagri.  The  boy  is  then  drawn  by  the  manihar 
by  his  mother-in-law  and  led  inside  the  house  to  the  kamdeo.\\  The 
girl  is  also  brought  there  by  her  brother  and  dressed  in  the  barsuhi 
clothes  and  placed  by  the  boy’s  side  before  the  picture.  Finally  the 
remaining  7 doris  of  the  barsuhi  are  handed  over  to  the  boy  by  the 
girl’s  m ami  (mother’s  sister)  ; he  places  them  on  the  bride’s  head  and 
then  her  hair  is  combed  and  arranged  with  these  doris  by  her  mami 
and  the  following  song  is  sung  : — 

SARGUXDHI  SONG. 

Run  gori  baithi  sir  kholi,  hor 
Run  baithi  pith  gheri , 

Gaura  baithi  sir  kholi,  hor 
Isar  baiftia  pith  gheri, 

“ Who  is  that  beautiful  girl  sitting  with  her  hair  dishevelled  ? 

Who  is  sitting  with  his  back  turned  ? 

Oh,  Gaura  is  sitting  with  her  hair  uncombed, 

Isar  (Shiva)  is  sitting  with  his  back  turned.” 


* Ganpati  is  represented  by  a walnut  in  a greeu  cup,  placed  before  the  boy  under  the  canopy 
on  a heap  of  rice.  It  is  given  a copper  coin— Ganpati  being  thus  invoked  to  keep  off  mishaps, 

f Brahma’s  effigy  is  made  of  a few  blades  of  dmb , which  are  turned  down  twice,  the 
ends  being  fixed  in  cow-dung  and  placed  in  a green  cup.  He  is  then  similarly  worshipped 
as  being  the  Creator  of  the  universe. 

+ Vishnu  is  represented  and  worshipped  like  Brahma,  but  the  blades  are  only  turned 
down  once  from  the  centre  in  his  case.  Vishnu  is  worshipped  as  being  the  first  Cause  and 
the  Protector  of  the  universe. 

§ Manihar. — Nine  walnuts  (the  nine  planets)  are  put  on  rice  and  worshipped  and  their 
blessing  invoked.  There  must  be  a separate  handful  of  rice  for  each  of  the  walnuts.  A 
bored  copper  coin,  a betelnut  and  a cotton  dnri  (three  cords  about  1£  spans  long) — all  these 
together  are  called  tnanihdr  — but  the  ceremony  is  performed  by  taking  the  boy  out  to  the 
doorway  and  there  he  takes  out  his  dagger  from  the  waist  and  touches  the  coin  with  its 
point,  pretending  to  bore  it.  'lhe  string  is  then  passed  through  the. bored  coin  and  put  in 
a mdni  (grain  measure)  and  then  the  manihar  is  sanctified  and  tied  round  the  boy’s  head* 
dress  by  his  mother-in-law  at  the  gate-way  after  the  drti. 

||  A picture. 
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After  this  the  boy's  jaul  (shoulder-band)  and  Iho  bride's  kharvds 
(sheet)  are  knotted  together  and  the  bride  is  carried  by  her  maternal 
uncle  (maula)  to  the  canopy  where  the  wedding  is  to  bo  celebrated. 

Under  this  canopy  [haul)  they  are  placed,  on  bamboo  baskets  covered 
with  woollen  cloths,  facing  oast.  The  bridegroom  sits  to  the  right  of 
the  bride  and  in  front  of  the  sacred  lire  (homa  or  hcivan).  The  bride's 
father  then  washes  the  couple's  feet ; after  which  Gaupati,  Navagirah, 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  Kumbh,  Sat  llislii,  Chauv  Vedi,  Chaur-disa  (the  four 
quarters)  and  Ghaur-updes  (the  four  elements)  are  worshipped  in  due 
order,  to  ward  off  mishaps.  This  is  followed  by  placing  fried  barley 
in  a chhaj  (sieve)  which  is  brought  to  the  haul.  First,  the  bridegroom 
takes  a handful  of  this  grain  and  puts  it  on  three  different  spots,  while 
the  bride's  brother  keeps  wiping  it  away  with  his  right  hand  as  fast  as 
it  is  put  down.  This  is  repeated,  but  the  second  time  the  bride's 
brother  puts  the  grain  down  and  the  bridegroom  wipes  it  away.  This 
is  called  khila*  khedni  and  is  done  to  break  the  tie  of  relationship,  if 
any  exists,  between  the  contracting  parties.  After  this  khila  khedni 
the  boy's  father  puts  4 annas  into  the  chhaj  t and  the  bride's  brother 
takes  off  the  red  piece  which  he  has  worn  on  his  head  during  the  cere- 
rnouy  and  puts  it  in  the  chhaj  too.  It  is  then  removed  and  the  4 annas 
are  claimed  by  the  boy’s  brother-in-law.  Then  the  bride's  brother’s 
wifo  comes  and  grinds  turmeric  (haldar)  on  the  ail  and  sprinkles  it  wet 
on  the  feet  of  the  pair,  three  times  on  each.  She  receives  4 takas,  i.e ., 
16  copper  coins,  for  performing  this  rite.  Then  the  couple  are  made 
to  stand  up  and  walk  round  the  sacred  fire  four  times  from  right  to 
left.  The  bridegroom  keeps  his  right  hand  on  the  bride's  back  all  tlio 
while.  After  each  turn  they  are  made  to  halt  near  the  baskets  aud 
their  feet  are  worshipped,  by  throwing  til,  drub,  milk,  aud  red  colour, 
etc.,  by  the  bride’s  father,  and  at  the  end  the  bride’s  brother  worships 
the  couple’s  feet  in  the  same  way.  These  four  rounds  are  culled 
chdrldi,  and  constitute  the  binding  rite  in  the  wedding.  At  the  chdrldi 
two  women  sing  the  following  song  : — * 

CHARLAI  SONG. 

Pahlia  lajaria  phirde  kuanre, 

Dujia  lajaria  phirde  Isar  Gauraja , 

Trijia  lajaria  anjan  dhrir  lai , 

Ghauthia  lajaria  anjan  tori  nahsa . 

<c  In  the  first  round  of  the  Hi  go  bachelors, 

In  the  second  round  of  the  l&i  go  Ishwar  and  Gauraja. 

In  the  third  round  they  let  the  anjan%  drag  on  the  ground 
In  the  fourth  round  the  dulha  (bridegroom)  broke  it  and 
ran  away. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  now  chaugo  seats  and  sit  facing  each 
other.  The  bride  then  holds  up  hor  hail  Is  and  in  them  a green  leaf 
cup  (dund)  containing  s nno  walnuts,  rice,  fl  >wers,  4 coins,  etc.,  is  placed 
by  the  priest.  The  bridegroom  covers  fclio  bride’s  h in  Is  with  his  hands 
and  then  the  priest  unkuots  the  manihdr  from  the  boy’s  pagri  and  puts 

* Parched  grain.  | f Winnowing  fan. 

X In  the  mirriage  cere.no  ly  the  boy  wears  a long  strip  of  cloth  round  his  shoulder  an  1 
the  girl  a khurviU  (coloured  sheet)  over  hor  head.  Both  these  are  tied  together  when  they 
do  the  chdrldi  and  the  knot  which  fastens  them  together  is  called  anjan. 
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it  on  tlieir  hands.  The  bride's  father  then  takes  til,  drub,  rice,  flowers 
aud  copper  coins  and  the  sankalap  is  performed  to  the  recitation  of 
mantras . After  this  he  places  4 copper  coins  and  a rupee  in  the  vessel 
containing  water,  turmeric,  milk  and  curd  and  sprinkles  the  mixture 
on  the  haul  (canopy).  This  is  called  sdj  puna  or  giving  of  dowry.  The 
bride's  mother's  brother  then  comes  and  touches  the  boy's  and  girl's 
hands  with  a ser  of  rice  and  a copper  coin,  and  then  they  are  released,  the 
manihar  being  given  to  the  girl  to  be  put  round  her  neck.  The  rice 
and  coin  go  to  the  priest.  After  this  all  the  girl’s  other  relations  and 
friends  give  her  presents,  either  in  cash  or  in  kind,  according  to  their 
social  position.  These  presents  aro  then  divided  thus: — To  the  bride's 
and  bridegroom's  parohits  2 annas  each;  to  the  bride's  ^aZfci-carriers  4 
annas ; to  the  bridegroom's  the  same;  and  to  the  carpenter  (badhi)  who 
erects  the  temple  and  the  canopy  (Laid)  4 annas  also  : to  the  bride’s 
musicians  2 annas  ; and  to  the  bridegroom's  4 annas.  After  this  the 
bride's  parohit  counts  the  things  received  in  dowry,  receiving  for  this  8 
copper  coins,  with  four  more  as  dehl  (door-way)  for  acting  as  the  family 
priest.  Of  the  residue  a fourth  goes  to  the  bride  and  a tenth  of  the  re- 
mainder is  appropriated  by  her  priest.  The  balance  with  the  canopy  is 
then  given  by  the  bride's  father  as  sankalap  to  the  boy's  father  and  forms 
part  of  the  paraphernalia.  After  this  the  gotra-char  mantras  are  read 
and  fried  rice  is  thrown  towards  the  couple  by  both  the  priests.  Each 
gets  4 annas  for  reading  the  gotra-chdr.  This  is  followed  by  making 
the  fathers  of  the  couple  sit  under  the  canopy,  and  a blade  of  drub  is  put 
by  the  bride's  priest  into  the  girl's  father's  hands.  He  holds  it  between 
the  tips  of  his  middle  lingers  at  one  end,  the  other  end  being  similarly 
held  by  the  boy's  father.  The  bride's  father  then  says  : “ asmat  kania, 
tusmat  gotra ,"  meaning  “our  girl  passes  to  your  got.”  The  ends  of  the 
blade  are  then  reversed  and  the  boj's  father  says  : “ tusmat  kania,  asmat 
gotra,”  meaning  " your  girl  has  come  into  our  got.”  At  the  conclusion 
the  bridegroom  comes  to  the  end  of  the  canopy  where  he  receives  rular 
(salutation  with  a present)  from  his  mother-in-law  and  the  other  elderly 
women  of  the  bride's  house.  The  mother-in-law  gives  a rupee  in  cash 
and  4 copper  coins,  the  others  only  copper  coins,  and  without  receiving 
this  gift  from  the  women  it  is  not  etiquette  for  him  to  appear  before 
them.  The  boy  touches  the  bride's  mother's  feet  in  token  of  her  giving 
him  this  privilege.  The  ceremonies  at  the  bride's  are  now  over  and  the 
bride  is  taken  in  the  palki,  with  all  the  paraphernalia,  followed  by  the 
bridegroom,  his  followers  and  friends,  to  his  house. 

Song  sung  on  the  bride's  arrival  at  the  bridegroom's  house— 

Soi  (pichaik)  aunde-jo  adar  de — jande-jo  bhali  mar  ; 

Hallare  j<tnde-jo  mochar-mdr — bhale  bhale  adar. 

“ Receive  the  soi  (those  who  come  with  the  bride)  with  courtesy 
and  on  their  departure  give  them  a good  thrashing. 

Give  to  this  hollar  (bastard)  a shoe ’boating,  this  is  good  treatment 
for  him." 

On  arrival  at  the  door-way  the  following  song  is  sung  : — 

ATELAI  SONG* 

Ham  ku  pujna  kun  gori  ai, 

Ham  ku  pujna  Gaura  ai, 

Uam  ku  pujdeputri  phal  mangde. 
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“ Who  is  that  beautiful  girl  who  has  come  to  worship  a pome- 
granate troo  ? 

It  is  Gaura  who  has  come  to  worship, 

While  she  is  worshipping  she  is  praying  for  a soil.” 

Then  the  drti  is  presented  by  the  boy’s  mother  and  she  also  gives  the 
bride  a rupee.  Next  the  pair  are  conducted  to  tho^  kdmdeo  (picture  on 
the  wall),  and  Ganpati,  etc.,  are  worshipped,  after  which  they  are  both 
made  to  go  four  times  round  the  earthen  lamp  ( diiva ) and  Jcumbh  (pot 
containing  water),  tape  and  a bunch  of  pomegranate.  This  cirouro- 
ambulation  is  called  the  athlcii  (eight  rounds). 

After  this  the  bridal  veil  is  taken  off  by  the  parohii  and  the  imitation 
birds  on  the  veil  are  given  to  the  priest,  the  brothers  of  the  couple  and 
their  newly  acquired  miiras  (brothers  made  by  sacred  observance). 
Having  done  the  athldi  the  bride  and  bridegroom’s  wrist  threads  are 
loosened  by  two  men  who  thus  become  brothers.  Those  threads  were 
put  on  by  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  preliminary  observances. 

At  the  conclusion  the  bridegroom  receives  presents  ( tambol ) from  the 
mon  and  women,  ard  similarly  munhsani  from  the  women  is  received 
by  the  bride  for  unveiling  her.  Songs  are  sung  by  the  women  on  these 
occasions. 

The  following  feast-song  is  sung  at  the  bridegroom’s  house: — 

Kuniaye  chauka  pdya}  kunidhotore  hath  pair t 
Janne  chiuka  pdya,soi  dhotore  hath  pair , darohi  Ram  Rum , 

Bhat  parithd , mas  parithd , npar  parithe  tare  mare , 

Bhate  mdse  khde  na  jane  soi , bahin  kardi  hare  hare. 

“ Who  has  smeared  the  floor  with  cowdung;  who  has  washed  the 
hands  and  feet  ? 

The  jan  (followers  of  the  bridegroom)  have  done  it,  the  soi  (fol- 
lowers of  the  bride)  have  washed  their  hands  and  feet:  we 
appeal  to  R&m  (for  tho  truth  of  our  statement), 

Boiled  rice  has  been  given,  meat  has  been  given,  over  them  have 
been  given  small  pebbles, 

The  toi  know  not  how  to  eat  rice  and  meat,  tho  sister  expresses 
surprise  (by  saying)  ( hare  hare*” 

Four  feasts  aro  given  in  the  boy’s  house  to  the  guests  : 1st,  on  the 
day  of  the  oil  ceremony;  2nd,  on  the  morning  on  which  tho  procession 
starts  to  the  bride’s  house ; 3rd,  on  tho  day  the  procession  returns  home, 
and  4th,  on  tho  morning  on  which  tho  bridegroom  receives  presents. 

The  first  two  feasts  aro  given  at  tho  brido’s  house  on  tho  oil  day  to 
the  guests  of  tho  girl  and  the  last  two  on  the  marriage  day  to  tho  bride- 
groom and  his  followers  and  to  tho  bride’s  guests. 

Another  form  of  marriage  called  bujkya  is  common  in  which  tho 
ceremony  is  gone  through  only  at  the  brido’s  house,  thus  saving  ex- 
pense. 

The  Gaddis  also  practiso  tho  form  of  marriago  called  jliind  phuk, 
solemnised  by  burning  brushwood  and  circuir ambulating  tho  fire  eight 
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time3  hand  in  hand,  or  with  the  bride’s  sheet  tied  to  the  boy’s  girdle. 
It  is  admissible  in  eases  where  a girl’s  parents  have  consented  to  her 
betrothal  but  refuse  to  carry  out  the  marriage,  and  is  sometimes  done 
forcibly  by  the  bridegroom ; or  in  cases  in  which  a girl  elopes  with  her 
lover.  No  priest  or  relative  need  attend  it. 

Widow  remarriage  is  permitted,  except  among  the  Brahmans.  The 
rite  is  called  gudani  or  jhanjardra  and  also  choU*dori  and  is  solemnised 
thus: — The  pair  are  made  to  sit  down  by  the  d'nva  and  humbh , with 
somo  dhiip  burning.  They  worship  both  these  objects,  then  the  bride- 
groom places  a dori  (tape)  on  the  widow’s  head  and  another  woman 
combs  her  head  and  binds  her  hair  with  the  tape.  Aiter  this  the  bride- 
groom places *a  nose-ring  (bdlu)  in  the  woman’s  hand  and  she  puts  it  on. 
This  is  the  binding  portion  of  the  ceremony.  A feast  is  given  to  guests 
and  relations  and  songs  are  sung.  If  no  priest  presides  at  the  ceremony 
the  humbh,  etc.,  worship  is  dispensed  with,  but  the  tape  and  ring  cere- 
mony is  srone  through  and  the  guests,  etc.,  feasted.  A widow  used  to 
be  compelled  to  marry  her  husband’s  elder  or  younger  brother,  but  the 
custom  is  no  longer  enforced  by  the  State. 

Divorce  is  permitted  by  mutual  consent,  but  there  ia  no  special  form. 
A divorcee  may  remarry. 

Sons,  whether  by  a wife  married  for  the  first  time,  or  by  a widow  or 
divorcee  remarried,  succeed,  but  illegitimate  sons  do  not,  unless  they 
are  adopted  in  default  of  legitimate  sons  or  heirs.  The  eldest  son  gets 
an  extra  share,  called  jaithund,  but  ho  has  per  contra  to  pay  a propor- 
tionately larger  share  of  any  debts.  Among  the  sons  the  property  is 
otherwise  divided  mundavand , i e.,  equally,  except  in  Kaugra,  where  the 
chundavand  rule  prevails  among  that  small  part  of  the  tribes,  which  ori- 
ginally came  from  the  southern  side  of  the  upper  R&vi  in  Chamba.* 

The  Gaddis  also  have  the  custom  whereby  a widow’s  child  (chauhandhn) 
born  at  any  time  after  her  husband’s  death  succeeds  to  his  property, 
provided  that  the  widow  has  continued  to  live  in  his  house  and  has 
worn  a red  dori  (tape)  in  the  name  of  his  chula  (oven)  or  dardt  (axe). 
Cases  have  even  occurred  in  which  the  widow  has  retained  her  late 
husband’s  property  without  complying  with  these  couditions,  though 
the  Gaddis  consider  her  rights  disputable. 

Gaddis  burn  their  dead.  Lepers  and  those  who  die  of  luhar , a kind 
of  typhus,  are  first  buried,  but  their  corpses  are  exhumed  after  three 
months  and  burnt.  The  ceremonies  performed  are  the  same  as  for  those 
who  are  burnt.  The  body  is  placed  on  the  funeral  pyre  with  the  head 
of  the  deceased  to  the  north,  and  all  the  jewellery  and  the  blauket,  which 
is  thrown  over  it  when  on  the  bier,  are  taken  off  and  the  body  burnt. 
A copper  coin  is  placed  by  the  pyre  as  the  tax  of  the  land  on  which  f 
the  body  is  burnt.  Fire  is  first  applied  to  the  pyre  under  the  head  by 
the  nearest  relative  and  the  other  gotris  (blood  relations).  The  parohit 
joins  the  relations  in  this  observance,  but  no  ceremonies  are  observed. 
The  light  is  applied  after  going  round  the  pyre  once  from  left  to  right. 
On  the  10th  day  after  the  demise  the  daspindi  ceremony  is  performed 

* Sir  J.  B.  Lyall’s  Kangra  Settlement  Report,  § 74,  quoted  in  P.  C.  L.  II,  p.  183. 
t In  allusion  to  the  idea  that  the  Muhammadans  own  the  world,  Hindus  the  sky,  and 
that  the  owners’  land  must  not  be  used  unless  paid  for. 
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by  the  nearest  blood  relation^,  with  the  aid  of  tlio  parohit . Other  rela- 
tions wash  their  clothes  and  bathe  on  this  day  and  remove  the  kambal 
which  is  spread  to  receive  the  mourners.  On  the  12th  day,  at  night,  a 
he-goat  is  sacrificed  in  the  deceased**  namo.  This  goat  is  given  to  the 
parohit.  Next  morning  five  finds  (balls  of  rice)  or  one  snpindi  are 
again  offered  to  the  deceased  by  the  chief  mourner,  to  the  recitation  of 
mantras  by  the  parohit.  The  clothes,  utensils,  cash,  etc.,  are  given  to 
him.  On  the  14th  day  the  deceased’s  relations  on  the  wife’s  sido  come 
to  tho  house  in  the  morning  and  give  a feast  to  the  brotherhood.  A 
goat  is  killed  for  this  feast  and  the  mourning  ceases  from  this  day.  At 
the  ond  of  the  third  month  oblations  are  again  offered  to  tho  deceased 
and  the  occasion  is  signalised  by  a feast  to  the  brotherhood.  All  the 
offerings  made  in  this  ceremony  go  to  the  parohit  who  presides  over  it. 
Similar  ceremonies  are  gono  through  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  month  and 
tho  1st  and  4th  years. 

If  buried  the  body  is  laid  flat  in  the  grave  with  the  back 
on  the  ground  and  the  palms  of  both  hands  folded  on  the  chest.  Tho 
head  is  kept  to  the  vtar  (north).  Children  and  females  aro  buried  in 
the  same  way.  When  burnt  the  ashes  are  collected,  together  with 
tho  seven  bones  of  the  finger,  knee  and  ankle  joints,  on  the  day  the 
corpse  is  burnt.  They  aro  brought  to  the  house  in  a piece  of  masru  * 
and  kept  for  ten  days  in  tho  clothes  in  which  the  deceased  breathed 
his  last  and  in  the  room  in  which  he  expired.  After  tho  daspindi 
they  are  washed  in  honey,  milk,  clarified  butter,  eowdung  and  bilpatri 
seed  and  then  dried  and  deposited  in  a small  wooden  box,  wrapped  in 
tho  piece  of  masru  and  buried  in  a recess  made  in  the  wall  of  the 
house,  with  a coating  of  barley  and  mustard  over  it.  They  should  be 
taken  to  Hardwar  to  be  thrown  into  the  Ganges  as  soon  as  the  family 
has  collected  sufficient  funds  for  tho  journey,  and  at  most  within  four 
years. 

Tho  roligion  of  the  Gaddis  presents  some  interesting  features.  As 
we  have  seen  the  Gaddis  are  by  preference  Shaivas,t  but  their  worship 
is  catholic  to  a degree.  Thus  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays  Nags  and 
Sidhs  aro  worshipped,  on  Sundays  alone  Kailung,  Devis  on  Tuesdays, 
and  on  Thursdays  ‘ Birs.’ 

To  the  Nags,  ahri  or  beestings,  malo  kids  or  lambs,  and  ora  (the 
first-fruits  of  all  crops),  incenso  and  small  cakes  are  off ered ; and  to 
the  Sidhs  a sack,  a stick  of  rose -wood,  a crutch,  sandals  and  rot  or 
thick  bread. 

To  the  Devis  aro  offered  vermilion,  bindli  (brow-mark),  salu  (a  red 
chddar),  dora  (waist-rope),  (a  coarse  spirit),  and  a goat. 

To  the  Birs  a he-goat,  a chola  or  thick  woollen  coat,  a waistband,  a 
white  conical  cap  ( chuhanni  topi)  and  fine  bread.  Kailu  Bir,  the  numen 
of  abortion,  is  only  worshipped  by  women.  Kailung*  is  a -N fig,  and 
the  father  of  all  the  Nags.  He  is  worshipped,  as  is  Shiva,  under  tho 


# The  cloth  in  which  tho  corpse  is  wrapped . 

| As  the  verso  goes 


Gaddi  chdrda  bheddn  : 
Gaddin  dindi  dupa. 
Gaddi  jo  dinda  bheddn 
Qaddxn  jo  dindi  rupa , 


The  Gaddi's  feed  their  flecks  : 

The  Gaddins  offer  incense  (to  Sha), 
To  the  Gaddis  he  (Shiva)  gives  she 
And  to  the  Gaddins,  beauty. 
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form  of  tlio  darat  or  sickle,  which  is  always  carried  by  a Gaddi 
wlion  shepherding  his  flocks.  Then  there  is  the  worship  of  antars . 
An  autar  is  the  spirit  of  a person  who  has  died  childless  and  causes 
sickness.  To  propitiate  this  spirit  the  sick  person  dons  clothes,  which 
aro  made  for  him  with  a silver  image  of  the  deceased,  and  he  then 
worships  the  autar  idol  (which  is  always  set  up  near  a slream).* 

The  clothes  and  image  are  worn  “ in  token  of  the  deceased.” 
Antars  are  said  to  have  been  admitted  inlo  the  category  of  the  deities 
owiug  to  their  evil  influences  on  men  and  women.  They  are  propiti- 
ated also  on  the  Am&was  and  Puranm&shi  days. 

Antars  also  appear  in  dreams  and  warn  people  that  they  will  carry 
them  off  to  the  next  world.  To  scare  away  the  ghost  in  such  a case 
jamanwdla  is  performed,  4 balls,  offerings  of  ghunganian  (boiled  maize), 
nettle  baths,  and  bran  bread  being  offered  four  times  by  night. 

But  these  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of  beliefs.  Bated  is  the  sprite  of 
spring*,  rivers  and  wells,  and  Jchicheri , sodden  Indiau  corn,  3 balls  of 
subai  (moss),  3 of  ashes,  3 measures  of  water,  a pumpkin  or  a flour- 
slieep  are  offered  to  him. 

To  joginis  or  rock  spirits,  3 coloured  grains  of  rice,  5 sweet  cakes,  a 
loaf,  a flour-lamp  with  a red  wick,  3 kinds  of  Sowers,  3 pieces  of  dhtip, 
and  a she-goat  are  offered  with  prayers.  Rdkshanis  and  banasats 
would  seem  to  be  the  same  as  joginis.  Chungu  is  the  demon  found 
on  walnut  and  mulberry  trees  and  under  the  karangora  shrub.  He  is 
worshipped  with  a cocoa-nut,  a chuhora  (handle  of  a plough),  almonds, 
grapes,  milk  and  a loaf  of  5 paos  with  his  effigy  in  flour  (a  basket  on 
his  back),  a four-cornered  lamp  of  flour  on  the  bread,  and  apiece  of 
dhup . 

Gunga , the  disease-spirit  of  cows,  is  propitiated  by  setting  aside  a 
tawa  of  bread  in  his  name  until  the  final  offerings  can  be  made. 
Then  a piece  of  iron,  something  like  a hockey-stick,  is  made,  and  the 
deity  taken  into  the  cattle-shed  where  he  is  worshipped  by  the  sacred 
fire  or.  a Thursday.  A he-goat  is  killed  and  a few  drops  of  the  blood 
sprinkled  on  the  iron.  At  the  same  time  cakes  are  offered  and  some 
eaten  by  one  member  of  the  household,  but  not  by  more  than  one  or 
the  scourge  will  not  abate,  and  the  rest  are  buried  in  the  earth.  Every 
fourth  year  this  deity  is  worshipped  after  the  same  fashion.  Kailu  is, 
it  seems,  peculiar  to  the  Gaddis,  or  at  least  to  Chamba.  Early  in 
pregnancy  the  woman  puts  aside  4 chaklis,  (the  copper  coin  of  Chamba) 
with  her  necklace  in  the  name  of  Kailu.  Two  or  three  months  after 
delivery  the  parohit , with  the  woman,  worships  the  demon  by  putting 
up  a large  stone  under  a walnut  or  kainth  tree,  which  is  sanctified  by 
reciting  certain  mantras  and  then  worshipped.  A white  goat  (which 
may  have  a black  head)  is  then  offered  up  to  the  demon,  by  making  an 
incision  in  its  right  ear  and  sprinkling  the  blood  over  a long  cloth,  2^ 
yards  wide  by  9 or  12  yards  long,  and  chaklis  and  some  bread  are  also 
offered  to  the  demon. 

Finally  the  woman  tastes  a piece  of  gar,  and  places  it  on  the  cloth, 
which  she  then  wears  until  it  is  worn  out,  when  a new  one  is  made  and 


* When  first  set  up  the  idol  is  worshipped  with  prayers  and  the  sacrifice  of  a he-goat  or 
sheep.  Dhain  and  khichwi  are  also  placed  before  it  and  then  eaten  by  the  autar's  relatives. 
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purified  in  the  same  way  before  being  worn.  The  coremony  may  be 
performed  at  the  woman’s  house,  in  which  case  the  cloth  alone  is  used  as  a 
symbol  of  the  deity.  The  goat  is  returned  to  its  owner  with  the  four 
coins.  No  other  woman  may  use  this  sheet,  which  wouid  causo  her 
divers  bodily  ills. 

Ploughing,  sowing  and  reaping*  should  be  begun  on  tho  lucky  days — 
Sunday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  J.f  the  wheat  does  not  grow  on  a terraced 
field  the  plough  is  not  put  on  it  again  that  year  until  a goat  has  been 
sacrificed  there,  and  neglect  of  this  rule  will  result  in  a death  in  tho 
family.  When  new  ground  is  to  be  broken  up  the  parohit  must  be  asked 
to  name  the  day  and  a lie-goat  sacrificed  before  the  plough  is  put  to  it. 
But  instead  of  this  sacrifice,  some  people  take  four  young  girls  to  the  spot 
and  there  wash  their  feet,  mark  their  foreheads  with  red  and  give  them 
gur  to  eat  before  they  begin  to  plough.  And  the  first  fruits  of  such  land 
are  always  offered  to  the  dcota  before  being  used.  The  godlings  associ- 
ated with  cliinia , maize,  wheat,  pulse  and  barley  are  Devi,  Chaund, 
Kailung,  Kathura  Nag  and  Sandholu  Nag  respectively. 

The  chief  fairs  are  seven  in  number,  viz.,  the  Basua  on  1st  Baisdkh, 
the  Patroru  on  1st  Bhadon,  the  Sair  on  IstAssauj,  the  Lahori  (cr  Lohri) 
on  1st  Miigli,  and  the  Dholru  on  1st  Chet.  The  dates  of  the  Shibrdt 
(in  Phdgan  on  varying  dates)  and  of  the  Holi  (in  Phagan  or  Chet)  vary. 
The  first  four  festivals  are  celebrated  by  games  and  dances,  but  there 
are  differences.  At  the  Basua  pindiris  or  flour  cakes  are  eaten  with  ghi 
and  honey.  At  the  Patrom  a cake  of  a vegetable  called  siul  is  eaten  : 
only  young  girls  dance.  At  the  Sair  babrus  aro  cooked  : and  at  the 
Lohri  khichri  or  rice  and  dal.  At  the  Holi  khaddas  (parched  inaizo)  aro 
eaten,  the  fire  is  worshipped  at  night  and  a performance  called  barn  held, 
songs  being  also  sung.  At  the  Dholru  again  pindiris  are  eaten,  but 
amusements  are  rarely  allowed.  There  seems  to  be  no  annual  feast  of 
dead.  Shiva  and  the  Dev  is  are  sacrificed  to  on  a Shibratri. 

The  seasons  for  worship  are  ; — C-liet,  pilgrimages  to  13a wan  and 
Jawdlaji  in  Kangra. 

Bhadon  and  Asauj,  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of  Narsingh,  Hari-har, 
Lakshtui  Devi,  Ganesh,  Kailung — all  in  Brahmaur ; and  in  Bhfidon  only, 
as  a rule,  to  Maui  Mahesha.  Shiva  is  not  worshipped  at  any  particular 
season. 

The  low-castes  in  Brahmaur  are  chiefly  Halis,  Kolis,  Loh&rs  and  RilnL 
r£s,  with  a few  Sippis  and  Bddhis.  All  these  are  described  in  their 
proper  places.  An  obscure  group  is  the  Bararu,  sometimes  callod  Blmts, 
who  are  described  as  Gaddis,  and  hold  among  them  the  same  position 
as  Brahmans  do  among  other  Hindus.  The  name  appears  to  be  connected 
with  bardri , a thorny  shrub. 

Tho  Gaddi  salutations  are  as  follows  : — Among  Brahm  ins,  namashar 
to  Brahmans  from  others,  pairi  pauna  to  which  they  reply  asir  bachan . 
R&jputs  gi vejaijai  to  one  another  and  receive  it  from  thoso  beneath  them  ; 
responding  with  ram  ram.  Kha.tris,  Thakurs  and  Rath  is  offer  litarki  to 
one  another  and  receive  it  from  the  low-castes,  giving  in  reply  rdm  ram . 

Cadger,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Gadgob,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 
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Gadiia  (?)  shepherd,  cowherd  ; also  called  rawdnri  in  Posh&war. 

Gadhi,  a term  of  contempt  said  to  be  applied  by  Nihangs  (Ak&lis)  to  those 
who  smoke. 

Gadhlok,  a tribe  small  in  numbers,  but  intelligent  and  enterprising,  found  in 
a few  villages  of  the  Central  Salt  Range.  Their  traditions  assert 
that  their  ancestor  Mahta  Chandu  Rai  came  from  Mathra  to  Delhi  and 
entered  the  Mughal  service  under  IMbar,  who  employed  him  with  Rdja 
Mai  Janjtia  to  drain  the  eastern  Dhanni  tract  in  the  Salt  Range. 
Gharka  Kassar  and  Sidhar  Manilas  afterwards  aided  them  to  colonise 
the  tract,  and  Babar  granted  Ohaudu  Rai  a percentage  in  the  revenue  of 
the  Dhanni  and  other  tracts  in  the  Salt  Range.  Ilurndyun  granted 
K&li  orKalik  Dits,  son  of  Chandu  Rai,  a sanad  * (dated  1554)  of  30,000 
tankas  for  the  improvement  of  the  Kahun  tract  and  the  family  also 
received  sanads  from  Akbar  and  Aurangzeb.  In  the  latter's  reign  one 
branch  of  the  tribe  was  converted  to  Islam,  but  most  of  its  members 
are  still  Hindus.  Gadhiok  is  said  to  be  a corruption  of  gaddi-hok, 
on  its  ancestors  having  presented  31  gaddis  at  a liakdi  (the  announce- 
ment of  the  presents  brought  at  a wedding).  The  Gadhiok  usually 
marry  among  themselves,  but  some  intermarry  with  Khatris  of  the 
B&ri  group,  though  never  with  Bunjahis.  In  neither  case  is  widow 
marriage  allowed.  Their  Brahmans  are  of  the  Nauli  got  and  at  a 
boy's  munnon  or  head-sliaving  the  father  or  head  of  the  family  himself 
decapitates  a goat  with  a sword  and  gives  the  head,  feet  and  skin  to  the 
Naule  parohits  of  the  tribe,  though  they  do  not  eat  flesh  and  other 
Brahmans  would  not  touch  such  offerings.  The  skin,  etc.,  are  sold. 
A similar  observance  is  in  vogue  at  fche/aneo  investiture.  Gadhioks 
eat  flesh  at  weddings,  a usage  contrary  to  local  Hindu  custom.  At 
the  munnan  of  a first-born  son  the  custom  found  among  some  other 
Khatris  is  followed  and  the  mother  flees  to  the  house  of  a neighbour 
who  plays  the  part  of  her  parents.  Her  husband  would  bring  her  back 
again,  and  remarry  her  by  the  diikdja  or  'second  wedding  * which  costs 
about  half  as  much  as  the  first.  Gadhioks  avoid  touching  weighing 
scales, t at  least  in  theory,  and  also  usury,  bub  one  or  two  families,  not 
admitted  to  be  descendants  of  Kali  Dds  or  true  Gadhioks,  have  no  such 
scruple.  No  Gadhiok  will  wash,  set  out  on  a journey  or  begin  a new 
task  on  a Thursday — the  day  on  which  their  ancestor  left  his  original 
home.  Hindu  Gadhioks  eat  and  drink  with  Khatris  : Muhammadans 
with  any  Muhammadan  save  a Mochi  or  Musalli.  The  latter  style  them- 
selves Shaikh  : while  the  Hindus  generally  use  the  title  of  Mahta,  but 
the  family  of  Dalw&l  is  styled  Diw&n,  Mulraj,  one  of  its  members  having 
beeu  governor  of  Hazara,  under  the  Sikhs,  The  samddh  of  K&li  D&s 
is  a conspicuous  object  at  . Kallar  Kab&r.  The  Gadhioks  have  many 
habits , apparently  in  a down-country  dialect,  and  now  claim  Rajput 
origin  or  status,  but  they  are  probably  of  Khatri  extraction  as  their 
intermarriage  with  that  caste  shows. 

GadI,  a Baloch  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Sliahpur  : see  also  under  Garri, 

Gadun,  or  Jadun,  as  they  are  called  indifferently,  are  a tribe  of 
Pa^h&ns  found  in  Hazara  and  in  Attock.  They  claim  descent  from 

* This  sanad  contains  a reference  to  the  Bagh-i-Safa,  established  at  Kallar  Kahir  bj 
Babar  and  mentioned  in  his  Memoirs* 

f Implying  that  retail  trade  is  considered ’derogatory. 
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Sarliang,  a groat-grandson  of  Ghurgliusht,  two  of  whose  sons  (led,  they 
say,  because  of  a blood  feud  to  the  mountains  of  Chach  and  Hazara. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  the  Jadun  aro  not  of  Indian  origin  ; though  it 
has  been  suggested  that  in  their  name  is  preserved  the  name  ot  Jiidu 
or  Yiidu,  the  founder  of  the  Rcijput  Yadubansi  dynasty,  many  of 
whose  descendants  migrated  from  Guzcrat  some  1, 100  years  before 
Christ,  and  were  afterwards  supposed  to  bo  found  in  tho  hills  of  Kabul 
and  Ivand&har.  They  occupy  all  tho  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
territory  between  the  Peshawar  and  Hazara  borders,  and  the  southern 
slopes  of  Mali ab an,  having  been  assigned  their  present  lands  ill  tho 
eastern  Sama  after  Malik  Ahmad  and  the  Kashi  chiefs  of  the  Afghans  had 
defeated  the  Dilazak.  And  when  Jahangir  finally  crushed  the  DilazJik, 
they  spread  up  tho  Dor  valley  as  high  as  Abbottiib&d.  Early  in  the 
18th  century,  on  tho  expulsion  of  the  Karlugli  Turks  by  Saiyid  Jaldl 
B&ba  they  appropriated  the  country  about  Dhamtaur  ; and  about  a 
hundred  years  later  they  took  tho  Bagra  tract  from  tho  few  remaining 
Dilazak  who  held  it,  while  shortly  beforo  tho  Sikhs  took  the  country 
their  Hassazai  clan  deprived  the  Karral  of  a portion  of  the  Nild.ii  valley. 
They  are  divided  into  three  main  clans,  Siiliir,  Mansur,  and  Ilassanzai, 
of  which  the  last  is  not  represented  among  tho  trans-Indus  Jadun  and 
has  lost  all  connection  with  the  parent  tribe,  having  even  forgotten 
its  old  Pashtu  language,  Bellew  made  them  a Gakkhar  clau,  bat 
this  appears  to  be  quite  incorrect.  The  true  Patlians  of  Hazara  call 
them  midtar  or  mercenaries,  from  the  Pashtu  equivalent  for  lakhan  or 
a one  who  girds  his  loins  3\  In  Hazara  a Siiliir  occupy  the  Kajoia  plain  ; 
the  Mansur  are  found  in  Manga!  and  in  and  round  Nawanshahr;  while 
tho  Hassanzaig  reside  in  Dhamtaur  and  the  adjacent  villages,  and  in 
the  Mangal  and  Bagra  tracts.  The  two  former  tribes  keep  up  a slight 
connection  with  tho  Pathdns  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  and  a few  can 
still  speak  Pashtu.  After  they  bad  obtained  a footing  to  the  east  of 
tho  Indus,  in  Hazara,  those  three  tribes  elected  a Hassanzai  of  Dhamtaur 
to  the  7Wid?i-ship,  and  his  son  succeeded  him,  but  the  cliicfship  is  now 
in  abeyance,  though  the  family  is  still  looked  up  to.  In  this  part  tho 
Durrani  rule  was  quite  nominal  and  the  Jaduus  of  Hazara  only  paid 
them  a horse,  a falcon  or  two  and  a small  sum  of  money  as  tribute. 

Gadwar,  a J dt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Gag,  a Dogar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

GAOfs  a Dogar  clan  (agricultural)  found  iu  Amritsar. 

Gaora,  a small  caste,  for  tho  most  part  Mussabmiu,  and  chiefly  found 
in  the  central  districts.  They  wander  about  catching  and  eating 
vermin,  but  their  hereditary  occupation  is  that  of  catching,  keeping, 
and  applying  leeches;  and  they  are  often  called  Jnkera,  from  jonk , a 
‘ leech/  They  also  make  matting  and  generally  work  in  grass  and 
straw,  and  in  some  parts  tho  coarse  sacking  used  for  bags  for  pack 
animals  and  similar  purposes  is  said  to  be  mado  almost  entirely  by 
them.  Tho  Muhammadan  Gagras  marry  by  nikdh.  They  seem  to 
fulfil  some  sort  of  functions  at  weddings,  ami  are  said  to  receive  fees  on 
those  occasions.  It  is  said  that  they  worship  Bala  Shall,  tho  Cluihra 
guru , Also  called  Gagri  or  Gegri  aud  Jokliaru. 

Gagrah,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multau. 
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Gagrel,  a Muhammadan  Nai  converted  from  Hinduism,  in  Karn&l. 

Gaiii,  see  under  Ghai. 

Gakkiia;i,  an  important  Muhammadan  tribe,  found  in  Jlielum,  Rawal- 
pindi aud  Ilaztira.  Regarding  the  Gakkhars  in  the  first-named  district 
Mr.  W.  S.  Talbot  writes  : — 

“ The  Gakkhars,  though  not  numerically  important,  are  in  other  respects 
one  of  the  most  prominent  tribes  in  the  Jlielum  district,  and  in  social 
position  amongst  tho  Musaluians  of  the  tract  share  with  the  Janjfii 
the  honour  of  the  first  placo  : in  popular  estimation  indeed  they  seem  to 
rank  a little  higher  than  even  the  Janju£s.  They  are  almost  entirely 
confined  in  this  district  to  the  Jlielum  fcahsil,  where  they  hold  the  bulk 
of  the  Khuddar  circle,  with  a good  many  villages  in  the  Maid&n:  else- 
where they  are  found  in  any  numbers  only  in  the  Rawalpindi  and 
Haz&ra  districts. 

Origin . — Of  the  history  and  origin  of  this  tribe  much  has  been  written  : 
the  earliest  suggestion,  that  of  General  Court,  that  the  name  of  the 
Gakkhars  points  to  their  desceut  from  the  Greeks,  has  not  found 
later  supporters  : though  it  has  now  been  adopted  and  improved  upon  by 
some  of  the  present  representatives  of  the  tribe,  who  claim  descent  from 
Alexander  himself  ! Mr.  A.  Brandreth  * * * § adopted  the  local  tradition,  that 
the  Gakkhars  c came  from  Persia  through  Kashmir/  which  is  still  the 
claim  of  the  majority  of  the  Gakkhars  themselves.  The  views  of 
General  Cunningham  are  set  forth  at  length  in  his  Archaeological 
Survey  Reports,  II,  pp.  22  to  38,  to  which  tho  curious  must  be 
referred  for  the  detailed  reasons  on  which  ho  bases  his  conclusion,  that 
the  Gakkhars  represent  the  t savage  Gargaridae  3 of  Dionysius  tho 
Geographer,  (who  wrote  probably  in  the  4th  Century  A.  D.),  and 
are  descendants  of  the  great  Yuoolii  Scythians,  who  entered  India  from 
the  North-West  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Sir 
Denzil  Ibbetson  + notices  with  approval  Mr.  Thomson's  comment  X 
on  Cunningham’s  theory  ; ‘ though  the  Turanian  origin  of  the  Gakkhars 
is  highly  probable,  yet  the  rest  of  the  theory  is  merely  a plausible 
surmise.  On  the  whole  there  seems  to  be  little  use  in  going  beyond  the 
sober  narrative  of  Ferishta,  who  represents  the  Gakkhars  as  a brave 
and  savage  race,  living  mostly  in  the  hills,  with  little  or  no  religion,  and 
much  given  to  polyandry  and  infanticide/ 

As  already  indicated,  the  story  of  most  of  the  Gakkhars  is  that  they  are 
descended  from  Kaigoll  ir  or  Kaigwar  Shall,  of  the  Kaidm§  family  once 
reigning  in  Ispahan  : that  they  conquered  Kashmir  and  Tibet,  and  ruled 
those  countries  for  many  generations,  but  were  eventually  driven  back  to 
Kabul  whence  they  entered  the  Punjab  in  company  with  Mahmud 
Ghazuavi  early  in  the  11th  Century:  this  story  is  rejected  by  Ibbetson, 

* Jholnm  Settlement  Report,  § IS. 

-j-  Punjab  Census  Report,  1SH1,  § 403. 

J § f>7,  Jlielum  Settlement  Report. 

§ It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  satisfactory  information  regarding  this  word.  The  city  of 
Kayan  was  the  capital  of  Kai  Kayus,  Kni  Kubad,  and  Kai  Khasru  ; and  some  say  that  the 
Gakkhars  call  themselves  Kay&nl  because  they  claim  descent  from  these  three  kings. 
Others  say  that  the  Mughals  proper,  and  especially  the  Chughattas  and  Qizilbashes,  are 
Kayano;  and  that  the  Gakkhars  call  themselves  Kanani  or  Cauaanites  because  they  claim 
descent  from  Jacob  and  Joseph  who  lived  ia  Canaan  j and  that  it  is  this  word  which  has 
been  misread  Kayani. 
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because  on  Ferishta's  showing  a Gakkhar  army  resisted  Mahmud  : and 
that  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  they  held  tlioir  present  possessions  long 
before  the  Muhammadan  invasion  of  India  : on  tho  other  sido  it  will  bo 
of  interest  to  notice  briefly  below  tho  contentions  of  tho  most  prominent 
member  of  the  tribe  of  tho  present  time,  the  late  Klutn  Bahfidnr  Rdjd 
Jahdndad  Khan,  E.  A.  0.,  who  has  made  a most  painstaking  study  of 
tho  original  authorities : it  must  bo  noted,  however,  that,  particularly  in 
tho  exactness  of  the  references  to  tho  authorities  cited  by  him,  there  is 
something  wanting,  owing  to  his  omission  to  supply  further  information 
askod  for  : his  viows  are  as  follows  : — 

All  the  historians  before  the  ti mo  of  Ferishta  agreo  that  the  Kho- 
khars,  not  the  Gakkhars,  killed  ShaMb-ud-din  Ghori.  Ferishta  cer- 
tainly confuted  these  two  tribes,  in  other  cases  : thus  ho  frequently 
rofers  to  Shekha  and  Jasrat  as  Gakkhar  chiefs;  there  aro  no  such 
nainos  in  the  Gakkhar  tree,  whereas  Shekha  and  Jasrat  appoar  as 
father  and  son  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Khokhars  : see  tree  giveu  in  tho 
vernacular  settlement  report  of  tho  Gujrat  district,  by  Mirza  Azim  Beg 
1865.  (Tabaqat-i-Akbari,  pp.  18,  19,  127,  147  and  600;  Rauzat-ut- 
Tahirin,  Elliot,  I,  p.  301;  Miintakhib-ui-Tawdrikh,  p.  18;  Ibn-i-Asir 
Elliot,  II,  p.  43? ; Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri,  pp.  123-4,  etc.) 

Ferishta's  account  of  tho  Gakkhars  as  a tribe  of  wild  barbarians, 
without  either  religion  or  morality,  practising  polyandry  and  infanti- 
cide, is  a literal  translation  from  the  Arabic  of.  Ibn-i-Asir,  an  earlier 
historian,  who  was  there,  however,  writing  of  the  wild  tribes  in  the 
hills  to  the  west  of  Peshawar,  and  not  of  the  Gakkhars  : the  chapter  in 
Ibn-i-Asir  immediately  following  deals  with  the  murder  of  Shah&b-ud- 
din  by  the  Gakkhars  : hence  perhaps  the  mistake  ; or  Ferishta  may  have 
borne  a grudge  against  the  Gakkhars,  who  are  said  by  him  to  have 
maltreated  an  ancestor  of  his  own  named  Hindu  Sh&h.  (Ibn-i-Asir 
p.  82,  Elliot,  XII,  Ferishta,  p.  159). 

Gakkhar  Sh&h,  alias  Kaigw&r  Sh&h,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal followers  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  ( Iqbdlndma-i-Jahangiri , p.  109; 
Akbar  is ldma>  p.  242). 

The  use  of  the  Hindu  title  of  “ has  been  taken  as  evidenco  that 

tho  Gakkhar  story  of  their  origin  is  incorrect ; but  up  to  comparatively 
recent  times  the  Gakkhar  chiofs  used  tho  title  of  Sultdn.  Some  sanads 
of  tho  Mughal  emporors  are  cited,  and  other  evidenco,  but  the  refer- 
ences need  not  bo  given,  as  it  is  certain  that  the  titlo  of  Sultan  was 
formorly  used  by  this  tribe. 

In  La  Perron's  History  of  the  Pdrsis ,*  p.  27,  it  is  said  that  a migration 
of  Porsians  to  China,  under  a son  of  Yazdezard,  took  place  in  tho  7fch 
century : it  is  suggested  that  this  was  tho  occasion  when  tho  ancestors 
of  the  tribo  settled  in  Tibet : an  okl  M.S.  pcdigroe-tablo  produced  shows 
a Sultan  Yazdajar  some  45  generations  back. 

An  oGScer  who  knew  the  Gakkhars  woll  wroto  of  them  : f Some 

of  their  principal  men  aro  very  gentlemanly  in  their  bearing,  and  show 
unmistakably  tlioir  high  origin  and  breeding'  : anothor  says:  ( They 
nro  essentially  tho  gentlemen  and  aristocracy  of  tho  (Rawalpindi) 
district:  . . . Tho  Gakkhars  still  bear  many  traces  of  their  high 

descent  in  thoir  bearing,  and  in  tho  estimation  in  which  thoy  aro  held 


* Vol.  I,  Karaka,  1884,  citing  the  Zend  Avcsta,  I,  cccixxvi. 
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throughout;  the  district/  Mr.  Thomson  wrote  of  them:  'Physically  the 
Gakkhars  are  not  a large-limbed  race,  but  they  are  compact,  sinewy, 
and  vigorous.  They  make  capital  soldiers,  and  it  has  been  stated  on 
good  authority  that  they  are  the  best  light  cavalry  in  Upper  India. 
Tlioy  are  often  proud  and  self-respecting,  and  sometimes  exceedingly 
well-mannered/  All  this  does  them  no  more  than  justice  ; and  to  any- 
one who  knows  them  well,  tho  statement  that  as  late  as  the  13th 
century  they  wero  wild  barbarians,  without  religion  or  morality,  is  in 
itself  almost  incredible.  Raja  Jah&nd&d  Kh&n  seems  to  have  succeeded 
in  tracing  the  libel  to  its  origin  : ho  shows  also  that  they  have 

sometimes  been  confused  with  the  Kliokhars;*  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
his  arguments  in  favour  of  their  Persian  origin  are  very  couvincing : 
in  the  matter  of  the  assassination  of  Shafuib-ud-di'n  Ghori,  the  his- 
torians who  state  that  he  was  killed  by  the  Gakkhars  at  Dhamiak  in 
this  district  arc  supported  by  a strong  local  tradition. 

Clans  and  Mandis.—  The  Gakkhars  have  split  into  many  branches,  of 
winch  the  most  important  in  this  district  are  the  Admal,  the  Iskandr&l 
and  the  Bugial,  who  occupy  most  of  the  Khuddar  circle  : a smaller 
clan  named  Firozal  hold  a few  villages  close  to  Jheluin  : and  a still 
smaller  branch,  the  Tulial  (which  is  little  esteemed,  and  with  which  the 
other  clans  do  not  intermarry),  lias  four  or  five  estates  on  tho  river  near 
Dina.  The  clan-names  are  in  all  cases  derived  from  those  of  the  com- 
mon ancestors  : the  principal  seats  or  mother  villages  of  each  branch  are 
called  Mnndis,  of  which  there  are  six  generally  recognised  in  the  Jheluin 
district : SuMnpur  (Admal)  ; Lehri  and  Bakr&la  (IskandrdI)  ; Domeli, 
Padhri,  and  Baragow&h  (Bugi&l)  : Bheth  and  Salihdl,  formerly  flourish- 
ing mandis  of  the  Bugidl,  are  now  decayed. 

Character. — Regarding  the  character  of  the  Gakkhars  there  is  not 
much  to  add  to  what  has  already  been  said  : pride  of  race  is  very  strong 
in  them,  and  though  they  make  good  soldiers,  they  are  bad  farmers: 
and  where  they  have  not  fallen  back  on  Government  service,  they  are 
almost  always  in  a most  unprospeious  condition,  being  much  wanting 
in  industry  and  thrift : their  most  unpleasing  characteristic  is  their  in- 
tense jealousy  of  one  another,  which  leads  to  bitter  feuds,  and  some- 
times to  murder. 

Tlistorij. — The  first  settlement  of  the  tribe  in  this  district  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  Abridm  in  Sultdnpur,  under  the  Lehri  hills  : thence 
they  spread  over  the  Khuddar,  southwards  towards  the  river,  and  as 
far  as  Landi  Patti  to  the  west,  being  constantly  opposed  by  the  Janjuds 
who  were  almost  invariably  defeated  and  ejected  : in  his  first  invasion 
of  India  Babar  took  the  part  of  tho  Janju&s,  and  with  them  defeated 
Hati  Rlidn,  the  great  Gakldiar  chief  of  Pharwilla,  but  in  a subsequent 
invasion  made  friends  with  the  Gakkhars  and  procured  from  them  an 
auxiliary  force.  When  Bdbar;s  son,  Hnmayun,  was  in  A.  D.  1542 
ousted  by  Slier  Shall,  the  principal  Gakkhar  chiefs  took  the  side  of  the 
exile:  to  bridle  their  pride  Sher  Slidh  built  the  huge  fort  of  Kohtas, 
about  ten  miles  from  Jhelum  : and  in  the  constant  warfare  that  followed 
tho  Gakkhar  country  was  terribly  harried,  but  the  tribe  was  never  sub- 
dued, and  cn  Hum/iymr’s  return  to  power  began  to  grow  powerful. 

* See  also  an  article  in  the  Indian  Antiquary , lp07  1 The  Khokhars  end  the  Gakkhafa 
in  Punjab  History  ’ by  H.  A.  KoeeJ.C.S 
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Their  subsequent  history  until  the  rise  of  “ Snltdn  ” Muqarrab  Khdn, 
about  1740  A.  D.,  chiefly  concorns  other  districts  : he  was  an  Admdl 
chief  of  the  Rdwalpindi  district;  and  claimed  to  rule  the  wholo  of  the 
tract  from  Attock  to  the  Chendb  ; the  Domeli  Bugidls  however  did  not 
acknowledge  his  pretensions,  and  on  his  defeat  by  the  Sikhs  at  Gujrdfc, 
they  at  once  rebelled,  captured  Muqarrab  Khdn  and  murdered  him.  The 
usual  internecine  fends  then  arose,  and  the  difforent  clans  fell  in  turn 
an  easy  prey  to  the  Sikhs,  though  the  eastern  hill  mandts  were  never 
thoroughly  subdued,  and  were  in  constant  rebellion  until  the  beginning 
of  the  British  rule  : in  1849  the  Gakkhara  nearly  all  took  the  losing 
side,  and  therefore  forfeited  much  of  their  possessions  and  dignities, 
falling  on  evil  days,  from  which  they  have  only  extricated  themselves 
by  the  readiness  with  which  they  have  since  taken  employment  undpr 
Government”* 

In  Hazdra  the  Gakkhars  have  had  a still  more  chequered  history. 
Descended  from  Fateh  Khdn,  founder  of  Khdnpur,  to  whom  the  hills  of 
Khtlnpur  as  well  as  those  of  the  Kamil  and  Dhiind  were  entrusted  by 
his  grandfather  Sultdn  Sarang  Ivluin  about  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
the  Ghakkars  could  not  keep  the  Kamil  and  Dhund  tribes  under  control 
during  the  decline  of  the  Mughal  dynasty.  Under  Durrani  rule  how- 
ever they  were  given  charge  of  the  lower  parts  of  Hazdra,  their  chief 
Sultdn  Jdfar  Khan  being  famous  for  his  uprightness.  But  Sirddr  Hari 
Singh  drove  them  from  their  lands  and  they  were  not  reinstated  till 
1868-72,  when  they  recovered  almost  the  whole  of  the  Khdnpur  tract, 

Gajja,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Gal,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar  and  Multdn, 

Galbaha,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Galhar,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Galwatkah,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Gandapur  : A Pathdn  tribe  of  Qshtardni  (Saiyid)  extraction.  Besides  the 
original  stock  they  include  by  affiliation  some  offshoots  of  the  Shirdni, 
the  Mushezai  section  of  the  Ghurghushti  Pathdns,  and  the  Bdnizai  sec- 
tion of  the  Yusufzai  tribe.  Tliey  hold  the  whole  of  the  north-western 
part  of  trans-Indus  Dora  Ismail  east  of  Tdnk  and  south  of  the  Nfla  Koh 
ridge  of  the  Salt  Range,  comprising  an  area  of  460  square  miles,  abutting 
on  the  Sulairadns  to  the  west  ; and  the  town  of  Kuldchi  is  their  head- 
quarters. They  wore  originally  a poor  pawindah  and  pastoral  tribo, 
but  they  now  cultivate  more  largely  than  any  other  Dera  Ismdil  Pathdns. 
Thoy  reached  the  height  of  their  prosperity  about  tho  middlo  of  the 
J8tli  century,  bub  lost  their  eastern  possessions  some  seventy  years  later, 
thoy  boing  confiscated  by  Nawdb  Muhammad  Khdn,  tho  Saddozai 
governor  of  Leiali.  They  still  engage  in  the  pawindah  traffic.  They 
aro  lawless,  brutal  and  uncivilised  ; and  their  hereditary  Khdn  has  but 
little  power.  Mr.  St.  George  Tucker  thus  described  their  sections: — * 

The  Gaudapurs  profess  to  be  all  descended  from  one  or  two  original 
ancestors,  but  there  is  no  doubt,  as  in  mest  similar  cases,  that  other 


* Further  information  will  bo  found  in  Mr.  Brandreth’s  Jhelum  Settlement  Report,  1865, 
§§  55  to  58  ; Mr.  Thomson’s  Settlement  Report,  1883,  §57;  and  in  Punjab  Government 
Selections,  New  Series,  No,  XXIII,  1887. 
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tribes  and  families  have  been  associated  with  them  from  time  to  time, 
who  all  claim  now  to  be  of  the  original  stock.  They  are  divided  into 
six  main  divisions  or  nallahs  (valleys*).  Most  of  these  nallohs  have  a 
single  generic  name,  covering  all  the  men  of  that  nallah;  but  there  aro 
also  joint  nallahs,  in  which  two  altogether  distinct  sections  aro  combined, 
each  having  a generic  name  of  its  own.  The  hereditary  chiefsliip 
rested  at  first  with  the  Bralnmzai  nallali , but  the  Brahirazais  having 
boon  vory  much  weakened  by  losses  in  a fight  against  the  Bdbars,  the 
chiefsliip  was  transferred  somo  200  years  ago  to  the  Hamrdnzai,  who 
have  retained  it  over  since.  Azdd  Khan  was  the  first  Hamrdnzai  Khdn. 
It  was  in  his  time  that  the  Gandapnrs  seized  Takwdra  from  the 
Driskhels.  Kuldchi  was  soon  afterwards  settled  by  fugitive  Balocli 
from  Dera  Fateh  Khdn,  from  whom  it  obtained  its  name.  These 
eventually  returned  to  their  own  country,  and  Kuldchi  became  the  head 
town  of  the  Gandapurs”. 

GANDnij  a J&t  tribe,  which  seems  to  bo  chiefly  found  in  the  same  tract  with 
the  Mdngat. 

GandhIxa,  fem#  -an,  a low  vagrant  tribe,  said  by  Elliott  to  be  “a  few  degrees 
more  respectable  than  the  Bawarias,”  though  in  the  Punjab  their  posi- 
tions are  perhaps  reversed.  They  wander  about  bare-headed  and  bare- 
footed, beg,  work  in  grass  and  straw,  catch  quails,  clean  and  sharpen 
knives  and  swords,  cut  wood,  and  generally  do  odd  jobs.  They  are  said 
to  eat  tortoises  and  vermin.  They  also  keep  donkeys,  and  even  engage 
in  trade  in  a small  way.  It  is  said  that  in  somo  parts  they  lead  about 
performing  bears  ; but  this  is  doubtful.  They  have  curious  traditions 
which  are  reported  from  distant  parts  of  the  Province,  regarding  a king- 
dom which  the  tribe  once  possessed,  and  which  they  seem  inclined  to 
place  beyond  the  Indus.  They  say  they  are  under  a vow  not  to  wear 
shoes  or  turbans  till  their  possessions  are  restored  to  them. 

Gandu,  a small  J&%  clan  found  in  Jind.  It  has  bakhuas  at  Mddpur,  and  at 
these  it  worships  its  jatheras  at  weddings  and  on  the  Diwdli. 

GiANDf,  oue  who  extracts  and  sells  otto  (itr),  whereas  the  atdr  makes  *araU 
not  itr . 

Gandia,  a tribe  of  Jd^s  found  in  Dera  Ghdzi  Khdn.  Like  the  Chdndia  Baloch 
they  presenc  offerings  to  the  descendants  of  Shdtnji,  though  Muhammad- 
ans, and  are  also  called  Rang  Raugia.  See  under  Gosain  and  Chhabih- 
wdla. 

Gang,  a tribe  which,  like  the  Munds,  is  generally  reckoned  as  Awdn,  though 
the  leaders  of  the  admittedly  Awdns  do  not  allow  the  claim.  It  is  Bur- 
rounded  by  Awdns  on  all  sides  and  may  be  an  affiliated  clan  (see  Jhelum 
Gazetteer,  1904,  p.  101). 

Gangah,  a Jd^  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Gango,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Gangusbahi.— A Sikh  sect,  founded  by  Gangu  or  Gangadds,  a Basi 
Khatri  of  Garlishankar.  Sikh  history  relates  that  he  presented  four 
pice  weight  of  gur — all  his  worldly  wealth— to  his  Guru,  Amardds,  and 
was  sent  to  preach  in  the  hill  country.  He  founded  a shrine  at  Dann 
near  Kkarar,  and  his  great-grandson,  Jowdhir  Singh;  founded  one  of  still 
greater  fame  at  Khatkar  Kaldn  in  Julliindur.  Maid.  Bhagat  of 


J*  0/.  the  thoto  among  tho  Meos. 
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Oanj — Gdrd . 

Mahisar  was  another  celebrated  leader  of  this  sect.  The  Ganguslialns 
possess  Guru  Amar  Das*  bed  and  having  refused  initiation  from  Guru 
Govind  Singh  were  excommunicated  by  him  * 

Ganj,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

GANJ-BAKFisni. — A Sikh  sect-,  few  in  numbers,  of  which  nothing  is  known,  + 
except  that  Ganj-bakhsh  was  a faqir  of  Gurdaspur  who  received  a 
blessing  from  Guru  Amar  DasJ. 

Gan  wan,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Ganwanex,  a Jilt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multiin. 

Ganwen,  a Jdt  clan  found  iu  the  centre  ofShujdMd  talisil,  Multdn  district 
where  they  settled  from  Delhi  in  Maghal  times. 

Ganwari,  a Jilt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Gab  or  Gam  and  Samal  or  Samel. — The  two  factions  into  which  the  Pathans 
and  other  tribes  of  the  North-West  Frontier  were,  and  to  some  extent 
. still  are,  divided.  Many  legends  designed  to  explain  the  origin  of 
these  factions  are  current.  When  Raj^,  runs  an  old  tradition,  °ruled 
in  the  modern  North-West  Frontier  Province  hi3  wazir  Gomal  governed 
Balochistdn  as  far  as  Waziristan  as  his  viceroy.  Gomal  had  two 
nephews,  Samal  and  Gdrh,  between  whom  the  country  was  divided. 
Hence  Samal  comprises  the  Spin  and  Tor  gund  tribes  bordering  on 
Khostin  Afghanistan,  and  the  Zakka  Khel,  Aka  Khel,  Sih  Pai,  Qamrai 
the  Tatnam  Khatak  of  Tirali,  the  Afridi  country,  and  generally  speaking 
all  the  tribes  of  the  Koliat  and  Bannu  districts.  Gar  or  Gdrh 
comprises  the  Qamar  Khel,  Kuki  Khel,  Adi  Khel,  Aya  Khel,  and  many 
villages  of  the  Orakzai,  Musazai,  Mala  Khel,  Mushtai,  Bazotai,  Alisher- 
zai,  etc.  According  to  Cockerell  these  factions  are  not  now  of  much 
importance,  having  been  superseded  by  the  more  rabid  enmity  between 
Sunni  and  Shi'a,  but  Major  James  writing  in  1870  described  the  feud 
between  them  as  still  very  strong  and  bitter  and  merely  supplemented 
by  that  between  the  two  sects.  He  assigned  to  the  Sit  rail  half  the 
Orakzai  and  Bangash,  the  Molimand,  Malik-din  Khel,  Sipdh  (Sih  Pai) 
and  Kamr,  with  the  Zakka,  Aka  and  Adam  Kliels  of  the  Afridis,  and 
to  the  Gar  the  rest  of  the  Orakzai  and  Bangash  and  the  Khalil,  with 
the  Kuki  and  Qambar  Kliels  of  the  Afridis.  The  tradition,  accepted 
by  Ibbetson,  that  the  factions  originated  in  the  fratricidal  enmity  of  tho 
two  sons  of  the  ancestor  of  the  Bangash,  who  wore  called  Bun-kasli 
or  ‘ root-destroyers ; on  that  account,  derives  support  from  tho  fact 
that  the  two  great  brauches  of  the  Bangash  aro  called  Gari  and 
Samilzai,  but  how  the  feud  spread  as  far  north  as  the  Mohmands  and 
Khalils  does  not  appear. 

Gara,  Gsyra,  a term  applied  to  any  doghld , or  person  whoso  parents  were 
of  different  castes,  in  tho  Hill  States,  especially  to  the  issue  of  a 
Muhammadan  Kdjput  by  a wife  of  another  caste.  [?  whcther=:0am  of 
Jammu]  (2).  A village  of  Gam;  Brahmans  converted  to  Muhammadanism 

♦ Maclagan,  § 87. 

| Murray’s  History  of  the  Punjab , I,  p.  121. 

t Maclagan,  § 98.  Another  Uaojbakhsh,  a Muhammadan,  hao  a shrino  outside  the  Bh&tl 
Gate  at  Lahore. 
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Garalwal—Gathanah. 


in  Gurg&on  call  themselves  Gaur  Shaikhs  but  arc  styled  Gava  by  thoir 
neighbours,  and  a proverb  says  : — 

Khet  men  jar  a game  men  Gdrd , 

“ As  coarse  grass  tends  to  spread  in  tho  field,  so  a Gard.  tries  to 
convert  his  fellows.” 

(3).  In  Kani/il  the  descendant  of  a Rajput  by  a widow  (of  his  own  or 
any  other  caste)  married  by  karewa  is  called  Gcira. 

Garalwal,  a Jilt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Gardezi,  a branch  of  tho  Ilusaini  Sayyids,  also  called  Baghdadi.  They 
once  owned  a large  part  of  the  Sarai  Sidhu  tahsil  of  Mult&n.  Tho 
Zaidis  are  an  offshoot  of  the  Gardezis.  (See  The  Rotes  of  the 
N.-W.  l\  of  India,  Yol.  I,  p.  125). 

Ga^eI,  an  Ar&ni  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Garewal,  au  important  Jat  tribe  in  Ludhiaua,  which  claims  to  be  of  sau 
or  gentle  status.  Hindu  Garewdl  are  also  found  in  Montgomery. 

Garb,  a Balocli  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Garhar,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  fouod  in  Multdn. 

Garhwi,  a non-Pathdn  tribe  which  with  theTorwals  holds  the  Swat  Kobistan. 
The  Garhwis  speak  a language  of  their  own  called  Garhwi.  See  under 
Tor  wdl. 

Garno,  an  Arain  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Gar^i,  or  Gadi,  a small  class  of  milkmen  and  cultivators  in  Karn&l,  known 
as  Gaddi  in  Delhi. 

GarrI,  a*  low  caste  of  strolling  actors  and  mountebanks,  mostly  Hindu 
who  have  thoir  head-quarters  in  Jammu  but  are  not  infrequently  found 
in  the  Bajwat,  or  plain  country  under  the  Jammu  hills,  in  iSi&lko^. 
According  to  Sir  Dunlop  Smith  the  Garris  are  perhaps  hardly  i actors  9 
or  ‘ mountebanks/  but  rather  wandering  minstrels  like  the  Mirdsis, 
only  they  do  not  keep  to  one  place  like  the  latter.  They  stroll  about 
in  very  small  bands  and  do  not  visit  thoPuujab  proper.  They  gener- 
ally visit  the  K&jput  villages  in  the  Siaikot  and  Zaffarwal  tahsils  about 
the  time  of  the  kharif  harvest,  very  rarely  at  the  rabi . They  say 
they  are  Hindus,  but  their  standing  is  low  and  their  religious  beliefs 
are  hazy.  They  invariably  have  a zither-like  instrument  called  a king . 
They  speak  the  Dogar  dialect,  which  the  Jats  do  not  understand,  and 
their  songs  generally  relate  to  a great  ancestress,  the  recital  of  whose 
history  is  said  to  have  a wonderful  effect  on  the  women.  They  occasion- 
ally dance  to  their  own  singing.  They  are  not  at  all,  criminal,  and 
their  women  are  fairly  respectable.  They  marry  within  tbe  tribe^nly. 

Gat,  a Muhammadan  J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  iu  Montgomery. 

Gatab,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Gathwala  (from  gatha , a burden).  A Jiit  tribe,  once  carriers  by  trade. 
It  holds  10  villages  in  tahsil  Jind,  whither  they  migrated  from 
Hulan£,  a village  in  tho  GoMna  tahsil  of  Rohtak.  They  have  Bainlgis 
as  their  jatheras. 

GaThanah,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  ill  Amritsar. 
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Gaur — Gaurivdh. 

Gaur,  a variant  of  G&vr  or  Gabr,  ‘ unbeliever ; among  tho  Balocli.  The 
Gaur  gave  their  namo  to  tho  town  of  Ganrani  ( Dames* * * §  Popular  Poetry 
of  the  Baloches , p.  163).  Cf  also  Gibari  and  Gabr. 

Gauji,  a group  of  tho  Brahmans,  confinod  almost  entirely  to  tho  eastern 
districts,  the  Punjab  Himalayas  and  the  sub-montano  as  far  west  as 
Gujrdt.  The  Gaurs  are  generally  divided  into  two  classes,  ac Ik-  or  puro 
Gaurs,  and  gattas  who  aro  of  illegitimate  descent.  In  the  Delhi 
territory  the  latter  class  appears  to  be  called  Dharckra  or  Doghla.  In 
Sirmur  State  the  adh-G anrs  aro  said  not  to  intermarry  with  the  gattas. 
Tho  adh~ Gaurs  are  themselves  sub-divided  into  chitt.i  and  kali  Jcanthi- 
ivdlas,  or  c wearers  of  white  and  black  rosaries/  a division  which  is 
undoubtedly  sectarian.  Trans-Giri  in  this  State  tho  highest  section  of 
tho  Brahmans  bind  apparently  Gaurs)  is  the  Pabuch  which  does  not 
intermarry  with  the  Bh&ts  though  its  members  may  eat  food  cooked 
by  Bhdt  girls,  yet  may  not  eat  it  if  cooked  by  a Pabuch.  On  the 
other  hand  a Pabuch  may  not  eat  food  cooked  by  a girl  of  his  own 
section  if  she  has  been  married  to  a Bhdt.  The  Pabuch  refrain  from 
killing  any  animal  and  from  eating  flesh. 

The  Gaurs  aro  divided  into  36  sdsans * or  sections  which  appear  to 
be  exogamous,  and  every  Brahman  group  similarly  divided,  as  aro  tho 
Dakauts,  may  bo  takon  to  bo  of  Gaur  origin.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  tho  Khandiiodl  Brahmans  are  also  a branch  of  tho  Gaurs. t 

The  Tagas  of  Karnal  are  certainly  Gaurs  who  have  taken  to  cultiva- 
tion, and  so  apparently  are  the  criminal  Tagus  also. 

The  Gaurs  of  Hissar  say  they  came  originally  from  Beno-al, 
but  more  probably  they  came  as  parohits  or  family  priests  of  tho  various 
immigrant  tribes  among  whom  they  are  settled.J  As  elsewhere  they 
are  fed  on  the  13th  day  after  death,  but  will  not  take  offerings  of  black 
colour  (kdla  dan),  nor  those  made  at  eclipses  (grahn  ka  dan » or  on  a 
Saturday.  They  will  however  accept  offerings  not  only  from  agricul- 
tural tribes  but  also  from  Kh&tis,  Ivumhars,  Lohars,  Nais,  Bnirc'igis 
and  Jogis,  though  not  from  Chuhras  or  Chamars.  The  great  majority 
of  them  have,  like  the  Sarsut,  adopted  agriculture  and  are  not  directly 
engaged  in  religious  functions.  The  Gaur  is  held  in  peculiarly  low 
estimation  by  the  people,  apart  from  his  religious  status.  Soe  also 
Gautam. 

Gaujrlwah  — (Gaurai  or  Gaulai  appears  to  be  a synonym  in  Gurgion) a 

term  applied  generally  to  any  Rajputs,  who  have  lost  rank  by  practising 
karewa.§  In  Delhi  however  they  form  a distiact  clan,  and  though  both 
they  and  the  Chauhan  permit  widow  remarriage,  they  aro  looked  upon 
as  a separate  tribe.  They  aro  described  as  noisy  and  quarrelsome,  but 

* The  term  sdsan  means  originally  a grant  of  land  and  is  still  used  in  that  sense  in  Chamba 
( Gazetteer , p.  131),  and  in  Mandi  < Gazetteer , p.  20).  Tho  process  by  which  tho  term  sdsan 
came  to  moan  a section  of  a casto  is  obscuro.  Tho  Brahminical  got  ran  are  of  courso  still 
preserved  by  iho  Gaur  and  appear  to  cross-divido  the  sdsans . Both  sdsans  and  pofras  aro 
further  sub  divided  into  countless  als . Thus  tho  Gaur  ‘sub-tribe’  (zdt  or  jdt)  contains  an 
n.1  called  Indauria,  ‘fromlndaur’  who  arc  by  gotra  Bharadwaj  and  parohits  of  the  Lohin 
Jits.  The  vagueness  of  tho  Brahmans  in  <»urg4on  as  to  their  als  and  gots  is  however 
astonishing : Gurgaon  Settlement  Rep.,  1872-83,  p.  32. 

f Hissar  Gazetteer , J9G4,  p.  78. 

i Cf.  the  note  on  p.  310  infra  where  it  is  pointed  out  that  Guda—Thanesar. 

§ Cf.  Gava. 
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Gautam — Gelukpa. 

sturdy  iu  build,  and  clannish  in  disposition  — in  contrast  feo  the  Chauhan. 
In  Gurgaon  they  are  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  Palwal  tahsil  \ a 
few  are  Muhammadans,  but  the  majority  are  Hindus. 

Gautam(a),  a zt it  or  group  of  Brahmans  owning  a few  villages  m Gurgdon, 
where  they  are  represented  by  a single  got , the  Maithal,  which  has 
52  ah.  The  Gautam  appears  to  rank  below  the  Gaur,  for  the  latter 
will  smoko  from  the  same  huqqa  as  a Gaut\  but  in  smoking  with  a 
Gautam  or  ChauiTisia  will  remove  the  mouthpiece  and  use  his  hand  iu 
its  stead.  Gaurs  too  will  drink  from  a GautauTs  brass  vessel,  but  not 
from  his  earthenware,  whereas,  they  say,  a Gautam  will  driuk  from  a 
Gaur's.  But  the  Gautama  deny  this. 

Gawar,  see  Gvvar.  Also  a rustic,  a clown,  an  ignorant  person  : fern.  -m. 
Punjabi  Piety. , p.  375. 

Gawakia,  a small  Jat  got  (?  from  gai , cow),  found  in  tahsil  Jind. 

Gawasi,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  iu  Amritsar. 

Gazar,=  Dhobi. 

Gazdar,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Gazzi,  a Muhammadan  Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Gedri,  see  under  Gidri. 

Geo f,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  iu  Amritsar. 

Geblan,  an  A r din  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Gelan,  (1)  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn ; (2)  an  Aram  clan 
(agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Gelukpa,  ' virtuous  ones / a Buddhist  order  founded  about  A.  D.  1420  by 
Tsonkhapa,  the  first  Grand  Lama  of  Gahldan,  and  now  found  chiefly  in 
Tibet,  whore  both  the  Dalai  and  Tashi  Lamas  belong  to  it.  The  monks 
are  bound  to  celibacy,  and  certainly  refrain  from  marriage,  though  iu 
the  years  of  their  novitiate  they  are  said  to  be  by  no  means  immaculate. 
Their  outward  mark  is  a yellow  cap. 

The  founder  Tsonkhapa  belonged  to  a school  of  reformers  of  whom 
Bromston  (pron.  Tomton)  is  the  best  known  (circ.  1150).  Bromston 
lived  in  the  Ki  monastery  and  the  tradition  of  his  residence  there 
was  preserved  till  the  time  of  Csoma  de  Kosroes,  about  1820,  but 
it  was  lost  during  the  Dogra  War  in  1842.  Mr.  Francke  thinks  that 
de  Kosroes  rightly  identified  Ki  with  the  celebrated  Hons  of  Rvasgengs 
(pron.  Rareug).  Bromston's  name  is  preserved  in  Bromston-chu 
(Tomton-chu)  and  Bromstonsna,  4 the  stream  and  rock  of  Bromston  * 
near  Ki.  He  apparently  founded  the  Kadempa  sect  in  the  R&reng 
monastery  and  either  there  or  at  Ki  Tsonkhapa  studied  his  works* 
and  inaugurated  a new  reformation.  His  object  was  to  restore  the 
ancient  Buddhist  faith  and  purify  it  from  Tantraism.  Ilis  brethren 
were  to  bo  celibates  and  use  nu  wine.  He  even  attempted  to  restore 
the  priestly  garb  of  the  ancient  Indo-Buddhist  church,  and  to  this 
day  the  Gelukpa  novices  ( yetahul ) wear  nothing  but  yellow,  at  least 
in  Spiti  : but  L&m&isin  as  usual  proved  too  strong  and  though  probably 
the  dress  of  the  whole  community  was  yellow  the  distinctive  colour 


* Tsongkhapa  eliminated  the  rgiut,  the  Sanskrit  Tantra  from  the  Kaginr,  whereas  the 
Hingmapa  still  accept  it. 
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Gendas — Ghanghas. 

is  now  red,  but  a fully  initiated  brother  (gelang)  still  wears  yellow 
in  his  cap  and  girdle,  and  on  high  festivals  monks  of  high  degree 
wear  yellow  silk  coats  underneath  their  red  shawls.  To  some  extent 
Tsonkhapa's  reforms  produced  a higher  moral  standard,  and  tho 
Gelukpas  aro  in  name  celibate  everywhere,  though  probably  not  proof 
against  temptation  in  tho  polyandrnus  homes  where  their  summers 
are  spent.  In  Spiti  they  do  not  even  profess  to  be  teetotalers. 
The  Ki,  Lhao(t)pai  Gonpa  near  Dankhar,  and  Tabo  monasteries  in 
Spiti  belong  to  this  order,  and  Ki  keeps  up  an  intimate  connexion 
with  Tibet,  those  of  its  monks  who  aspire  to  high  rank  boing  obliged  to 
qualify  at  the  dGuvai  Khamszan  monastery  in  Tashi  Lunpo  near 
Shigatze  which  is  ruled  by  the  Pauchan  L&ma,  the  acknowledged  head 
of  the  order. 

Gendas,  a small  tribe  or  got  found  in  talisils  Sangrur  and  Dadri  of  Jind, 
Its  name  is  said  to  be  derived  either  from  ganddsa , an  axe,  or  Gondwiis, 
a village  in  talisil  Ilissdr. 

Giiag,  a Muhammadan  Jilt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

GiiaoaiJj  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Ghagrah,  a Jdtclan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Ghaghrel,  a woman  who  wears  a petticoat,  a respectable  woman.  But  cf. 
Gagrel. 

Ghai,  Gahi,  a caste  of  grass-cutters  found  in  Kangra  Proper  and  in  Nurpur, 
where  they  also  ply  rafts  and  skins  on  the  Beas.  Apparently  also 
called  Ghasi. 

Ghallu,  a tribe  found  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Mult&n  district  since 
the  Ain*i-Akbari  was  compiled.  It  is  also  numerous  in  ths  kdrdaris 
of  BaMwalpur  and  Ahmadpur  of  Bahawalpnr  State,  as  especially  in 
the  peshkdri  of  Ucb.  Its  eponym  was  a Hindu  Rath  (R&jput),  con- 
verted to  Isl&m  by  Makhdum  Jahanian.  From  his  seven  sons  sprang 
as  many  septs,  viz.,  the  Hanbirpotre,  Ghanunpotre,  Dipdl,  Jhatibu, 
Kurp£l,  Kdnji  and  Gujj.  The  Ghallus  in  Bah&walpur  are  both  land- 
owners  and  cultivators  and  their  tenants  and  servants  are  the  Gbulams, 
once  their  slaves,  a email  tribe  of  unknown  origin. 

Ghalo,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Gualo  Kanjanarah,  a Ja$  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

GhaloVvaknun,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Ghaman,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Ghaman,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Ghamar,  -yar,  -iar,  fern.  -arI,  etc.,  Ghomar,  fem.  -f,  -ni,  see  Kuvihdr. 

Giiambye,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Ghan,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Ghanera,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Shahpur. 

GiTANanAS,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar  and  Kamil. 
It  is  also  found  in  Jind  talisil.  Folk-etymulogy  derives  its  name  from  the 
tale  that  its  eponym  once  asked  a smith  for  an  axe,  but  got  instead 
a ghan  (sledge-hammer)  which  ho  was  told  to  shape  into  an  axe  by- 
rubbing  (ghisnd)  it, 
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Ghanghra,  a Hindu  Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Ghanieee,  a Ivharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

GHARAMf,  a thatch  er,  a maker  of  lattice  work.  The  Ghardmis  form  a small 
caste,  probably  distinct,  from  the  Jhmwars,  and  work  in  grass,  etc. 

Gharatia,  a miller,  also  ghur-. 

Ghaehana,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Ghariala,  a moulder. 

Ghariali(a),  fem.  -an,  one  whose  business  it  is  to  strike  the  hour  on  a 
gong  ( gharidl ). 

Gharshi'n\  in  Pashto  originally  Kharsin,  a tribe  of  Sayyids  affiliated  to  the 
Minnas  but,  resident  among  the  TRhtardna  Shirdnis.  Its  progenitor, 
surnamed  the  Gharshin,*  belonged  to  the  same  family  as  the  Sayyids 
of  Ueh,  and  it  furnished  more  than  one  saint  to  the  Afghans  Malik 
Ydr  Pardn,  a contemporary  of  GLids-ucl-dm,  Balban,  was  a Gharshin, 
and  others  are  found  near  Kandahdr,  among  the  Kakar  and  Musd 
Khel  Panni  Pathdns  and  in  Ucli  and  other  places  in  Bahdwalpur. 

Gharwal,  a tribe  of  Rajputs,  found  in  the  upper  part  of  Kahuta,  in  Rdwal- 
pindi.  They  claim  descent  from  one  Pir  Kala,  a son  of  Rdjd  Mall  (ances- 
tor of  tho  Janjuds).  He  married  Kaho  Rdm  when  he  came  to  those 
hills,  and  named  the  ilaqa  in  which  he  settled  Kaliru  after  her.  Hence 
his  descendants  were  called  Kahrwdl  or  Gharwdl.  The  tribe  is  numer- 
ous and  important,  living  in  a picturesque  country.  The  Duldl  is  a 
branch  of  this  tribe. 

Ghasi,  fem. -ar  ; also  ghassi,  a grass-cutter,  in  Multdn;  the  term  is  also 
used  in  the  hills.  Cf.  ghasiard,  fem.  -1, -an,  a grass-cutter.  Neither 
appear  to  form  distinct  castes. 

Ghattu,  a Muhammadan  Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Ghatwal,  one  of  the  Jdt  tribes  of  the  South-East  Punjab.  They  trace  their 
origin  from  Garh  Ghazni,  and  place  that  city  in  the  Deccan  and  notin 
Afghanistdn.  They  claim  descent  from  Saroha  Rdjputs.  Their  head- 
quarters are  at  Ahulana  in  the  Gohana  tahsil  of  Rohtak,  and  they 
occupy  the  country  between  it  and  the  Jumna,  being  numerous  in  the 
nurth  of  Delhi  and  to  the  south  of  Karnal.  Ahuldna  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  22  generations  ago,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  Hauldnia  faction. 
The  Ghatwal  are  often  called  malah , a title  they  are  said  to  have 
obtained  as  follows  : — 

“In  the  old  days  of  Rdjput  ascendancy  the  Rdjputs  would  not  allow 
Jats  to  cover  their  heads  with  a turban,  nor  to  wear  any  red  clothes,  nor 
to  put  a crown  (mor)  on  the  head  of  their  bridegroom,  or  a jewel  \nat) 
in  their  women's  noses.  They  also  used  to  levy  seignorial  rights  from 
virgin  brides.  Even  to  this  day  Rajputs  will  not  allow  inferior  castes 
to  wear  red  clothes  or  ample  loin  clothes  in  their  villages.  The  Ghat- 
wdls  obtained  some  successes  over  the  Rdjputs,  especially  over  the 
Mhu dollars  of  the  clodb  near  Deoban  and  Minglaur,  and  over  those  of 
the  Bdgar  near  Kdldnaur  and  Dadri,  and  removed  the  obnoxious  pro- 

* The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  ghar,  a mountain  and  shin , green  or  fruitful, 
because  while  residing  about  Bora  and  Peshfn,  two  Sayyids,  at  the  request  of  the  herdsmen 
of  tbe  tribes,  solicited  divine  aid  to  turn  their  bleak  and  rugged  hills  into  grass -covered 
ranges. 
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189.  Gharib  Dasis  are  a branch  of  Dadupanlhis,  Gharib  Das  being  one  Gharib 

1,357  of  the  important  disciples  of  Dadu.f  The  sect  is,  however,  on  Dasi. 

398  the  decline  as  its  strength  has  come  down  in  20  years  from  1,857 

(see  margin). 
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hibitions.  They  thus  acquired  the  title  of  malak  (master)  and  a red 
turban  as  their  distinguishing  mark ; and  to  this  day  a Ja(  with  a 
red  pagri  is  most  probably  a Ghatwdl.” 

Mr.  Fanshawe  says  that  the  titlo  is  a mere  nickname  conferred 
by  a malik  or  chief  called  Rfii  Sal ; yet  in  Rohtak  they  appear 
generally  to  be  called  malak  rather  than  Ghatwfil.*  In  Jind  tho 
Ghatwtil  reverence  Bairagis  as  their  jatheras.  In  Ilissdr  tho  Brahmans 
of  Depdl  are  their  parohits  to  this  day,  because  their  ancestor  rescued 
the  only  surviving  woman  of  the  tribe,  after  the  Rajputs  of  Kaldnaur 
had  blown  up  all  the  rest  of  the  Ghatwftls,  who  had  defeated  them. 

Ghaunrar,  a sept  of  R&jputs,  descended  from  Mian  Bajokhar,  son  of 
Saugar  Chand,  1 6th  Rdja  of  Kahlur. 

Ghazlani,  a Pathdn  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Gheba,  a tribe  of  R&jput  status  in  the  Attock  district.  Tradition  makes  the 
Gheba,  Si&l  and  Tiwdna  descendants  of  Glieo,  Saino  and  Teno,  tho  three 
sons  of  Rdi  Shankar  Punwdr.t  The  Sial  and  Tiwdna  appear  to  admit 
the  relationship,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  this  group  of  Rdjput 
tribes  may  be  of  Punwdr  origin.  The  Gheba  aro  said  to  have  come  to 
the  Punjab  some  time  after  the  Sial  and  Tiwdna,  and  to  have  settled  in 
the  wild  hilly  country  of  Fatahjang  and  Pindigheb  in  Attock.  Here 
they  held  their  own  against  the  Awdns,  Gakkhars,  and  neighbouring 
tribes  till  Ranjit  Singh  subdued  them.  The  Jodra  are  said  to  have  come 
from  Jammu,  or  according  to  another  story  from  Hindustan,  whence 
also  Colonel  Cracroft  says  that  the  Gheba  traditions  trace  that  tribe, 
and  to  have  held  their  present  tract  before  the  Gheba  settled  alongside 
of  them.J  They  now  occupy  the  eastern  half  of  the  Pindigheb,  and  the 
Gheba  the  western  half  of  the  Fatahjang  tahsil  in  Rawalpindi,  the 
two  tracts  marching  with  each  other.  The  Gheba  is  also  said  to  be  in 
reality  a branch  of  the  original  Jodra  tribe  that  quarrelled  with  the 
others,  and  took  the  name  of  Gheba  which  till  then  had  been  simply  a 
title  used  in  the  tribe  ; aud  the  fact  time  the  town  of  Pindigheb  was 
built  and  is  still  held  by  the  Jodra,  and  not  by  the  Gheba,  lends  some 
support  to  the  statement.  The  history  of  the  Gheba  family  is  told  at 
pages  538  ff.  of  Sir  Lepel  Griffiths  Panjab  Chiefs . Colonel  Cracroft 
described  the  Gheba  as  “ a fiue,  hardy  race  of  men,  full  of  fire  and 
energy,  not  addicted  to  crime,  though  their  readiness  to  resent  insult 
or  injury,  real  or  imagined,  or  to  join  in  hand-to-hand  fights  for 
tlieir  rights  in  land,  and  their  feuds  with  the  Jodra  and  Alpi&l  are 
notorious.” 

Ghei,  one  who  sells  ghi  : a section  of  the  Khatris. 

Ghetal-panthi,  -ia,  ono  who  has  no  religious  guide,  a bad  man. 

Gheye,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 


♦There  are  in  several  parts  of  India,  especially  in  Monghyr  and  its  neighbourhood,  tribes 
of  low-class  Rajputs  called  Ghatwal,  who  hold  or  held  assignments  of  revenue  on  condition 
of  defending  the  ghdts  or  passes  in  the  hills  by  which  the  hill  tribes  were  wont  to  make 
predatory  incursions  into  the  plains  below. 

I An  amended  genealogy  is  given  at  page  520  of  Griffin’s  Pa njah  Chiefs. 

But  Cracroft  also  noted  that  other  tales  assign  U the  Ghcbas  the  same  origin  as  the 
Kheoras,  now  cultivators  in  the  tract, 
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Ghilzai,  Ghalzai,  a tribe  of  the  Matti  branch  of  the  Pathdns,  and  till  tho  rise 
of  the  Durr&ni  power,  the  most  famous  of  all  the  Afghan  tribes.  The 
official  spelling  of  the  name  is  Ghaleji  at  Kabul  and  Kandahar.  They 
first  rose  into  notice  in  tho  time  of  Mahmud  Ghaznavi,  whom  they 
accompanied  in  his  invasions  of  India.  Not  long  afterwards  they 
conquered  the  tract  between  Jal&Pibdd  and  Kel&t-i-Ghilzai,  and  spread 
east  and  west  over  the  country  they  now  hold.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century  they  revolted  against  their  Persian  rulers,  established 
themselves  under  Mir  Wais  as  independent  rulers  at  Kaodah&r,  and 
overran  Persia.  But  a quarter  of  a century  later  they  were  reduced 
by  Nadir  Sh&h,  and  their  rule  disappeared,  to  be  succeeded  not  long 
after  by  that  of  the  Durrani.  They  are  of  the  same  stock  as  tho  IsA 
Kliel  and  Lodi  Pathans,  as  the  following  pedigree  table  shows : — 


Qais-i-Abdur  Rashid  or  Shaikh  Bait. 

I 

Bib!  Mato 

X 

Shah  Husain,  a ShansaMni  Tajik  of  Ghor. 
J — 1 


f 

Ghalzai. 


Ibrahim  or  Lodai. 


c~ 

Niazi. 

I 

Isi  Khel. 


Dotarni. 


Si&rm. 


Prangf, 


“'i 

Ismail. 

i 


Mahpdl. 


I 

Siir, 


r ~ 

Mama.  Mayal. 


Tator. 

L_ 


Shaikh  or  Patakh.  Hud. 


Isot  or  Sot. 


"1 


Sin  or  Yasfn. 


Aso. 


— 'i 

Nuharnl, 

— j 


— 1 

Marwat, 


Mtisa, 


Baulat. 


Yasln  or  Yxmas. 

1 


Haidar  or  Khizr. 


Yakub. 


Hassan. 


Tradition  derives  the  name  Ghalzai  from  glialzoe , the  ( illicit  (first-born) 
son*  of  Bibi  Mdto  by  Shdh  Husain,  whom  she  afterwards  married.  Her 
descendants  first  dwelt  in  the  Slnlghar  territory,  south  of  Ghazni,  but 
when  the  Ghalzai  became  numerous,  they  drove  the  Ni&zis  to  the  east- 
ward, and  the  Andar  branch  of  the  Ghilzais  still  hold  Shilghar.  Other 
branches  are  the  Hotak  or  Hotaki,  Kharoti,  N&sir  or  Nasirf,  SulimAn 
Kh&n,  Taraki  and  Tokli.  Of  these  the  Kharoti  and  N4sir  however 
do  not  appear  to  be  true  Ghilzais,  but  to  be  descendants  of  one  of 
the  several  Turk  tribes  located  on  the  western  frontiers  of  the  Ghazni 
kingdom,  towards  the  AfghAnistdn,  by  the  Turk  feudatories  under  the 
Samanis  and  the  Turk  Sultans  of  Ghazni.  The  Hotaki  is  tho  royal 
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clan,  and  from  it  sprang  tlio  Haji,  Wais,*  and  the  Sultans,  Mahmud, 
Ashraf  and  Husain,  Tho  Ghilzai  aro  found  almost  exclusively  as 
nomads  in  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  and  the  Punjab,  and  form 
with  tho  Lodi  Path&ns  the  bulk  of  the  Pawindah  folk. 

Ghirth. — The  Ghirths  fill  much  the  samo  position  in  Kangra  proper  and  tho 
hills  below  it  as  do  the  Kanets  in  tho  parts  to  the  east.  They  correspond 
also  tc  the  Bahti  in  the  eastern  and  the  Chang  in  the  western  portion 
of  tho  lowor  ranges.  All  three  intermarry  freely,  and  wero  considered 
by  Sir  James  Lyall  as  identical.  Tho  Ghirths  of  Kangra  and  Iloshiar- 
pur  wero  thus  described  by  Barnes : — 

“ My  previous  remarks  (see  Rathi)  will  have  introduced  tho  reader  to  the  Ghirths.  They 
form  a considerable  item  in  the  population  of  these  hills,  and  in  actual  numbers  exceed  any 
other  individual  caste.  With  the  Ghirths  I have  associated  the  few  J£ts  that  reside  in  this 
district,  and  the  Changs,  which  is  only  another  name  for  Ghirths,  prevalent  about  Ilaripur 
and  Nurpur.  They  amount  altogether  to  111,507  souls.  The  Ghirths  are  sub-divided 
into  numerous  sects.  There  is  a common  saying  that  there  are  360  varieties  of  rice,  and 
that  the  sub-divisions  of  tho  Ghirths  are  equally  extensive,  the  analogy  arising  from  tho 
Ghirths  being  tho  usual  cultivators  of  rice.  The  Ghirths  predominato  in  the  valleys  of 
Palam.  Kangra,  and  Rihlu.  They  are  found  again  in  the  Hal  Dun,  or  Ilaripur  valley. 
These  localities  are  the  strongholds  of  the  caste,  although  they  aro  scattered  elsewhere  in 
every  portion  of  the  district,  and  generally  possess  the  richest  lands  and  the  most  open 
spots  in  the  hills.  The  Ghirths  belong  to  the  Sudra  division  of  Hindus,  and  this  fact 
apparently  accounts  for  the  localities  wherein  they  are  found.  • The  open  valloys,  although 
containing  the  finest  lands,  are  also  tho  only  accessiblo  portions  of  tho  hills.  The  more 
relined  castes  preferred  the  advantages  of  privacy  and  seclusion,  although  accompanied  by 
a sterner  soil  and  diminished  returns.  They  abandoned  the  fertile  valleys  to  less  fastidious 
classes,  whose  women  wero  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  nor  to  work  in  the  fields,  and  the  men 
wero  not  degraded  by  being  pressed  as  porters. 

The  Ghirths  aro  a most  indefatigable  and  hard-working  raco.  Their  fertile  lands  yield 
double  crops,  and  they  are  incessantly  employed  during  the  whole  year  in  the  various 
processes  of  agriculture.  In  addition  to  the  cultivation  of  their  fields,  the  Ghirth  women 
carry  wood,  vegetables,  mangoes,  milk  and  other  products  to  tho  markets  for  sale  ; many 
sit  half  the  day  wrangling  with  customers  until  their  store  is  disposed  of.  The  men  are 
constantly  seized  for  begar , or  forced  labour,  to  carry  travellers'  loads,  or  to  assist  in  tho 
various  public  buildings  in  course  of  construction.  From  these  details  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  Ghirths  have  no  easy  time  of  it,  and  their  energies  and  powers  of  endurance  must 
bo  most  elastic  to  bear  up  against  this  incessant  toil. 

To  look  at  their  frames,  they  appear  incapable  of  sustaining  such  fatigue.  Tho  men  arc 
short  in  stature,  frequently  disfigured  by  goitre  (which  equally  affects  both  sexes),  dark 
and  sickly  in  complexion,  and  with  little  or  no  hair  on  their  faces.  Both  men  and  women 
have  coarse  features,  more  resembling  the  Tartar  physiognomy  than  any  other  typo,  and 
it  is  rare  to  sec  a handsome  face,  though  sometimes  the  younger  women  may  be  called 
pretty.  Both  sexes  are  extremely  addicted  to  spirituous  driuks.  Although  industrious 
cultivators,  they  are  very  litigious  and  quarrelsome ; but  their  disputes  seldom  lead  to 
blows  ; and  though  intemperate  they  aro  still  thrifty,— a Ghirth  seldom  wastes  his  substance 
in  drink.  In  their  dealings  with  ono  another  they  are  honest  and  truthful,  and  altogether 
their  character,  though  not  so  peaceable  and  manly  as  tho  Rathi,  has  many  valuable  and 
endearing  traits.  The  Ghirths  being  Sudras  do  not  wear  the  janeo  or  thread  of  caste. 
They  take  money  for  their  daughters,  but  seldom  exchange  them.  Tho  younger  brother 
takes  his  brother's  widow ; if  she  leave  his  protection,  ho  was  entitled  by  the  law  of 
tho  country  to  her  restitution,  and  under  us  ho  should  at  all  events  receivo  money 
compensation.” 


* Mir  Wnis  Ilotaki  gained  possession  of  Kandahar  in  1708-0  and  on  his  death  in  1720 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Abdul-Azfz,  but  he  was  speedily  deposed  and  Mir  Wais* 
elder  son  Shah  Mahmud  raised  to  power.  lie  subdued  Persia  in  1722-23  and  was  thero 
succeeded  by  his  cousin  Shah  Ashraf,  but  this  ruler  was  overthrown  by  Nadir  Shah. 
Meanwhile  Shah  Husain,  Mahmud’s  brother  had  become  ruler  of  Kandahar  and  he  not 
only  refused  Shah  Ashraf  an  asylum,  but  had  him  put  to  death.  Shah  Husain  reduced 
the  Shal  district  and  Fusbang,  which  the  Baloch  chief  Mihrab  Khan  had  aimexed,  and 
caused  Dera  Gh£zi  Khdn  to  be  sacked  by  a detachment— a disaster  from  which  Ghizi 
Khan’s  family  never  recovered. 
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The  Ghirth  septs. 


The  Ghirths  are  said  to  be  of  R&jput  origin  by  mixed  marriages  or 
illegitimate  intercourse.  They  are  essentially  agricultural,  and  the 
proverb  says  : — “ As  the  rice  bonds  in  the  ear  the  Ghirth  lifts  his  head.” 
Their  social  position  is  low,  “You  can  no  more  make  a saint  of  a 
Ghirth  than  expect  chastity  of  a buffalo,”  and  they  practise  widow 
marriage,. for  “ You  can’t  make  a Ghirthni  a widow,  any  more  than  you 
can  turn  a hill  buffalo  into  a barren  cow.” 


Folk  etymology  derives  Ghirth  from  ghi,  because  Shiv  made  them  out 
of  ghi.  In  Hoshiarpur  Ghirths  are  called  Bahti.*  In  Hindustan  they 
are  called  Kurmi.  Chang  is  the  Punjabi  name,  and  Ghirth  the  Pah&ri 
word. 

The  Ghirths  have  few  large  sub-divisions.  The  eight  largest  are  the 
Kandal,  Bhardwaj,  Pathari,  Chhabru,  Peru,  Badial,  Chhora,  andBhattu. 
Bh&rdw£j  (a  Brahminical  gotra ),  is  also  found  as  an  al  among  the  Brah- 
mans of  Cliamba.t  Chh&bru  is  found  only  in  Hoshiarpur,  and  Chhora 
and  Bhattu  only  in  Kangra.  The  others  occur  in  both  Districts.  But 
the  Ghirths  say  that  they  have  a large  number  of  als  or  septs — 360  in 
all.  A great  part  of  these  are  named  after  villages.  Others  are 
named  after  trades,  occupations,  etc.,  etc.  A very  few  are  possibly 
totemistic  in  origin. 


Among  these  septs  occur  the  following  names  : — 


A* — Names  of  animals  or  plant 

(1)  Dhare,  fruit  of  the  wild 
fig. 

(2)  Ghora,  horse. 

(3)  Khunla,  a kind  of  bird. 

B. — Names  of  occupations  or  ni 

(1)  Surangiala,  miner. 

(2;  Nande,  nandhi , dumb. 

(3)  Mormar,  peafowl-hunter. 

(4)  J ok  him,  weighman. 

(5)  Paniari,  panidra,  water- 

man. 

(6)  M a sand,  long-haired 

(said  to  be  its  meaning). 

(7)  Lakria,  woodman. 

(8)  Ghor£,  jockey. 

(9)  Hari&la,  born  on  the 

Rihdli  or  3rd  Bhadon. 


(4)  Gidar,  jackal. 

(5)  Gadohari,  a kind  of  bird. 

(6)  Garuri,  ‘ an  animal  like  a small 

-names  : — 

(10)  Saini,  vegetable-seller. 

(11)  Hutld,  stammerer. 

(12)  Khdngar,  khan  si , a cough. 

(13)  Lahu,  charred  or  burnt. 

(14)  Topa,  bought  for  a topa  or  2 

seers  of  grain. 

(15)  Kumhar,  potter. 

(16)  Naul,  neold. 

(17)  Pathrala,  fouuded  by  a leaf- 

seller  ( patta , leaf). 


C. — Names  of  colours 

(1)  Kala,  black. 

(2)  Kahr&,  red-brown. 


(3)  Nila,  blue. 


* Bauhtia  appears  to  be  a variant  of  Bahti.  Possibly,  this  suggests,  Bahti  means  simply 
‘ploughman.’ 

j According  to  the  account  of  the  Ghirths  compiled  by  the  late  Mr.  A H.  Gunter,  C.S.,  the 
Brahminical  gotras  iire  preserved  but  each  comprises  a number  of  als , e.g.,  the  Kundal  got{ra ) 
includes  the  Chang,  Sial,  Thetar  and  Tholi  zdts  (=  als),  the  Konsal  got  includes  the 
Panih&ri,  the  Tul  got  the  Pataku  al,  and  the  Kasab  the  Katti.  The  gots , it  is  distinctly 
stated,  are  named  after  common  ancestors  1 who  were  risk  is.' 
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U.— (1)  Khera,  founded  by  a woman  whose  child  was  born  under  a 
kher  tree. 

(2)  Bany&nu,  founded  by  a woman  whose  child  was  born  under  a 

ban  or  oak. 

(3)  Daddii,  founded  b}T  a woman  whose  child  was  born  near  a 
bamboo,  and  laid  on  the  tree. 

(4)  Khunld,  an  animal  of  some  kind.  The  name  was  given  to  a 
child  as  a token  of  affection.  Hence  his  descendants  are 
still  called  by  the  name. 

(5)  Ladh&ri£,  from  ladhdr,  a kind  of  tree. 

(6)  Ghurl,  a wild  goat ; so  called  because  its  progenitor  cried  liko 

one. 

(7)  Khajur&,  date-palm  ( cf , the  Nagarkot-ia  Brahman  al  of  this 
name) ; so-called  because  its  founder  was  born  under  a date- 
palm. 

(8)  Kliatta,  from  khattd , a kind  of  troe  : for  a similar  reason. 

Other  exogamous  sections  {gots)  are  Balaru,  Banj&ra,  Barol, 
Chakotra,  Bhut,  Didlu,  Hangaria,  Jalarich,  Kathc,  Narotra,  Panjla, 
PanyAu,  Panydria,  S&kre,  Sial,  Thimbu,  Thirku,  etc.,  all  of  unknown 
derivation. 

In  the  R&jput  hypergamous  system  the  Ghirth  docs  not  rank  very 
high  for  not  till  the  seventh  generation  can  his  daughter  become  a 
queen  (Satwin  phfhi  Ghirthni  ki  dht  Rani  hojdti ),  whereas  the  Kathi’s 
daughter  can  attain  to  that  position  in  four  generations  and  even  the 
Kanet/s  reaches  it  in  five.  But  the  R&jas  could  promote  a Ghirth  to 
be  a R&thi,  as  Sir  James  Lyall  records  (Kdngra  Sett.  Rep.}  § 73), 

The  following  accounts  of  the  Ghirth  social  observances  are  given 
as  typical  of  the  usages  among  all  the  Hindu  castes  of  the  Kangra  Hills 
and  not  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Ghirths.  They  resemble 
generally  those  in  vogue  among  the  Gaddis  of  K&ngra,  but  the  local 
variations  appear  to  be  endless.  These  are  described  in  the  foot-notes 
to  the  text  below — 

In  betrothal  the  father,  mother  or  uncle,  if  alive,  will  tell  the  youth 
to  arrange  to  marry  such  and  such  a girl.  If  these  are  not  alive,  he 
chooses  himself;  otherwise  he  remains  passive  throughout  the  arrange- 
ments. The  father  then  finds  a go-between  ( rubdru ) who  goes  to  the 
girl’s  parents  and  makes  the  proposal  to  them.  If  they  accept,  a day 
is  arranged  for  the  ceremony  of  betrothal  (nata).  On  this  day  the 
rubdru  conducts  the  boy’s  father  or  other  guardian  (the  boy  does  not 
go  as  a rule*)  to  the  girl’s  house.  He  takes  with  him  cream,  dchiy  in  a 

* Provided  the  father  has  no  infirmity  rendering  tho  son’s  assistance  necessary,  the  son 
will  not  accompany  him.  lie  will  generally  accompany  any  other  guardian.  If  the  boy 
goes  too,  he  is  allowed  to  stay  at  the  girl’s  parents’  house  if  the  Brahmans  declare  the 
occasion  favourable,  otherwise  he  must  stay  in  some  other  house.  The  boy’s  Brahman 
may  be  one  of  the  party.  It  makes  a point  of  arriving  during  the  particular  watch  of  the 
particular  day  which  the  Brahman  has  found  to  be  propitious.  He  leads  the  way  in, 
followed  by  the  father  and  next  relative.  The  others  stay  in  the  enclosure  outside.  The 
things  are  put  down  and  a rupee  in  silver  and  a half  anna  bit  in  copper  are  placed  by  the 
boy’s  father  in  the  moveable  shrine  ('called  ditoa  dcra)  of  Ganesh  on  the  freshly  plastered 
chaukah , At  tho  same  time  the  girl’s  parents  put  down  a tray  containing  a little  gu?  of 
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clay  vessel  (dehdli),  grain,  gur  and  clothes  for  the  girl,  and  two  rupees 
two  pice  in  cash  (and  jewels,  if  rich  enough) ; and  if  a price  for  the 
girl  has  been  agreed  upon,  they  take  that  too.  When  they  get  to  the 
house  they  find  a gliard  of  water  and  an  oil-lamp  and  a vessel  contain- 
ing a little  gur  and  glu  in  the  girl’s  parents’  house,  and  her  parents 
waiting  for  them,  but  not  the  girl  herself.  They  put  down  the  grain, 
gur  and  dehi , rupees  and  pice,  and  clothes  and  jewels  by  the  water  in  a 
wicker  basket  put  ready  lor  them,  and  no  one  speaks  a word.  Square 
mats  made  of  sugarcane  stalks  are  placed  for  the  deputation.  When 
they  have  set  down  the  grain,  etc.,  the  boy’s  party  bow  with  joined 
hands  to  the  lamp  and  water- vessel,  and  dipping  their  fingers  into  the 
gur  and  ghi  put  them  in  their  mouths.  Then  the  boy’s  party  salam 
and  the  girl’s  party  salam,  and  then  all  sit  down  for  the  first  time. 
Then  the  go-between  takes  the  rupees  and  pice  and  clothes  to  the  girl 
who  is  with  the  women  in  another  room,  gives  the  money  to  her,  and 
gets  down  the  clothes.  Then  the  rub  aril  comes  back,  and  receiving 
the  girl’s  price  from  the  boy’s  father,  gives  it  to  the  girl’s  father. 
Then  the  boy’s  father  gives  pice  to  the  girl’s  party’s  hamins , i.  e .,  the 
barber,  the  yarohit  (family  Brahman)  and  the  watchman.  The  boy’s 
party  stays  rill  night,  when  the  girl’s  party  entertain  him  with  a meal. 
Then  the  girl’s  mother  calls  in  other  women  of  the  village,  and  they 
sing  and  the  boy’s  father  gives  them  pice.  Next  day  the  boy’s  party 
having  breakfasted  return  home. 

From  this  time  until  the  wedding,  which  in  the  case  of  a virgin  is  called 
bidh,  the  boy’s  father  sends  once  a year  rice  or  maize,  cream,  gur  and 
clothes  for  the  girl.  The  person  who  brings  these  gifts  is  entertained 
at  night  by  the  girl’s  parents  and  goes  away  the  next  day.  The  date 
of  the  wedding  is  arranged  by  the  girl’s  father.* *  It  may  take  place 

their  own.  The  boy’s  father  puts  a half  anna  in  this  and  tastes  the  gur.  He  puts  a pice 
in  the  lota  of  water  ( garwi ) before  the  shrine,  touches  his  forehead  and  bends  down  to 
Gan6sh,  the  girl’s  Brahman  worshipping  all  the  time  in  the  usual  way.  The  girl’s  mother 
puts  the  jewelry  on  the  girl,  and  the  ceremony  is  over.  The  girl’s  parents  take  all  the 
things  brought,  including  the  rupee  and  pice,  into  the  shrine  in  the  tray,  out  of  which  the 
girl’s  mother  takes  them,  and  not  the  girl’s  father.  It  is  the  mother’s  right.  There  is  a 
feast  next  morning  and  pice  are  distributed  to  the  poor,  and  a few  annas  to  the  Brahman, 
the  dhai  of  the  girl’s  family  and  the  local  watchman.  A few  pice  are  also  given  to  tho 
girl’s  sisters,  if  any,  and  her  other  female  relations. 

* The  boy’s  family  Brahman  settles  the  day.  About  20  days  before  the  day  fixed  the 
father  takes  him  to  the  house  of  the  girl’s  parents,  where  there  is  a consultation  between 
him  and  their  Brahman  as  to  whether  the  day  fixed  is  also  auspicious  for  the  father, 
paternal  uncle  and  brother  of  the  boy  and  girl  respectively. 

The  girl’s  father  puts  some  rice  and  gur  and  a few  blades  of  drab  grass  and  two  pice, 
and  the  boy’s  father  also  one  anna  in  copper,  into  a tray.  These  are  divided  by  the  two 
Brahmans  who  throw  out  the  grass.  In  the  tray  the  girl’s  mother  also  puts  the  red  paste 
for  making  the  tika  on  the  forehead  which  is  used  for  all  religious  occasions,  except  these 
connected  with  death.  The  girl’s  Brahman  puts  the  tika  on  the  boy’s  father’s  forehead  and 
then  on  the  foreheads  of  a few  of  the  bystanders.  Both  families  then  make  their  prepara* 
tions  and  summon  their  friends  and  relations  to  the  wedding. 

On  the  day  the  boy’s  party,  whmh  always  includes  the  Brahman  and  the  family  barber, 
goes  to  the  girl’s  house,  the  boy  being  carried  in  a palki  and  musicians  accompanying.  The 
boy  is  dressed  in  red  with  a fringe  of  silk  tassels  (sera)  bound  round  his  turban  and 
hanging  in  front  of  his  face.  He  has  been  washed  and  dressed  by  the  barber  before 
starting.  The  sera  and  a pair  of  shoes  and  a coat  are  given  him  by  the  boy’s  maternal 
uncle  When  the  party  reaches  the  girl’s  house  they  all  wait  outside  until  the  girl’s 
Brahman  announces  that  the  auspicious  moment  (the  conjunction  of  two  stars,  ‘ lagan  ’)  has 
arrived.  The  boy  and  his  Brahman  with  the  barber  and  a friend  who  has  the  custody  of 
the  money  for  current  expenditure  go  inside.  The  chaukah  with  the  diwa  dera  is  ready.  The 
friend  puts  a rupee  and  half  anna  in  the  shrine  while  the  Brahmans  mutter  a few  words. 
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when  the  girl  is  7 years  old  oven  ; there  is  no  limit  of  age.  When  tho 
date  of  tho  wedding  is  fixed  tho  boy’s  father  givos  whatever  it  was 
arranged  should  be  then  paid,  and  both  partins  make  preparations  for 
it.  On  tho  wedding  day  the  boy  is  shaved,  washed  with  b^tnd  to  make 
him  clean  and  dressed  in  a kwah  (red  cholu)  and  a red  v<>griy  red 
paijdmds  and  kamarband  and  sera  (tasselled  head-dress).  Mekwii  ( the 
plant)  is  put  into  his  hand  to  make  his  fingers  red,  and  he  is  put  into 
a pdlki  and  taken  to  tho  girl’s  house.  Tho  girl’s  father’s  nain  there 
spreads  a cloth.  On  this  cloth  the  two  fathers  meet.  The  girl's  father 
then  gives  the  boy’s  father’s  nain  pice,  and  the  boy’s  father  does  tho 
like  to  tlio  other  nain . This  is  called  awdrinda  or  in  Punjabi  wdranda , 
because  each  of  the  fathors  waves  the  pice  round  the  head  of  the  other 
before  giving  them  to  the  barbers.  This  takes  place  outside  the  house. 
Then  the  girl’s  party  takes  tl.e  boy  into  the  house.  Then  the  girl’s 
paroliit  reads  the  Ved  mantar  over  tho  couple.  Then  they  go  into  the 
salin  and  put  four  poles  previously  adorned  into  the  ground,  and  place 
others  joining  their  tops.  Tho  boy  and  girl  are  then  set  underneath 
and  more  mantars  are  read.  Then  the  girl  and  boy  walk  four  times 
round  the  poles  with  their  clothes  tied  together  (linjri).  The  marriage 
ceremony  is  now  complete.  Then  the  parties  feast  at  the  bride’s 
house,  but  tho  women  are  not  present.  Then  behind  the  parda  the 
bride’s  head  is  anointed  with  chaunk . Then  either  on  that  day  or  the 
next  the  bridegroom  takes  tho  bride  to  his  father’s  house,  if  it  13  near 
enough.  Perhaps  tho  girl’s  barber  and  tho  midwife  may  accompany 


The  girl’s  mother  takes  the  rupee  and  half  anna.  A blanket  is  spread  inside  the  outer 
room.  The  boy  and  girl  sit  facing  each  other  on  it  with  the  boy’s  barber  supporting  him 
and  the  girl’s  barber’s  wife  supporting  her,  and  the  respective  brahmans  facing  each  other 
on  the  two  other  sides.  Both  read  the  service.  The  barber’s  wife  puts  the  boy’s  cloak  over 
the  pair  and  the  barber  lifts  the  sera  from  his  face  and  the  barber’s  wife  her  cloak  from 
the  girl’s,  so  that  they  can  see  each  other.  The  boy  takes  the  ring  off  the  little  finger  of  his 
right  hand  and  puts  it  on  the  little  finger  of  the  girl’s  right  hand.  The  cloak  over  the  pair 
is  removed  and  tho  girl's  face  hidden  again.  Some  guv  mixed  with  ghi  is  put  by  the  girl’s 
mother  in  a tray  and  the  boy  takes  some,  after  which  the  barber’s  wife  gives  some  to  the 
girl.  The  friend  with  tho  money  bag  puts  two  pice  into  the  tray.  These  are  taken  by  the 
barber’s  wife.  The  boy  comes  out  to  his  relations  and  the  girl  goes  into  the  inner  room 
among  the  women.  After  all  have  refreshed  themselves  four  sticks  with  small  cross-sticks 
at  the  top  are  fixed  in  the  ground  in  tho  enclosure  to  form  a small  square  in  which  5 or  G 
can  sit.  Tho  barber’s  wife  makes  a figure  ( chaunk ) with  flour  on  the  ground  and  a small 
heap  of  grain  at  each  of  the  two  points  marked  with  a cross,  and  these  heaps  are  covered 
with  baskets.  The  boy  sits  on  one  basket,  and  the  girl  on  the  other  supported  by  their 
Brahmans,  the  barber  and  his  wife,  respectively,  the  Brahmaos  being  further  off  than  the 
barber  and  his  wife.  A fire  is  lit  at  the  point  marked  with  a double  cross.  The  Brahmans 
put  rice  soaked  in  water  and  ghi  on  the  fire.  Tho  girl’s  mother  brings  a tray  containing  a 
little  rice  and  a lota  filled  with  water  and  puts  them  down  * by  her  Brahman  in  worship. 
He  throws  soaked  rice  over  them  and  gives  them  to  the  boy’s  Brahman,  who  puts  them  in 
front  of  the  boy.  The  girl’s  mother  or  father  then  brings  another  tray  with  a little  rice 
in  it  and  an  empty  basket  and  puts  them  down  by  tho  girl’s  Brahman,  and  the  girl’s 
parents  put  into  the  tray  whatever  jewelry  they  intend  to  give  to  their  daughter,  and 
the  Brahman  hands  the  tray  to  the  boy’s  Brahman,  who  puts  the  jewelry  down  in  front  of 
tho  boy  and  returns  the  tray  to  the  girl’s  Brahman. 

Friends  and  relations  are  then  called  to  bring  their  presents,  and  they  put  money  in  the 
tray,  which  is  then  offered  to  the  girl  by  her  Brahman.  The  girl  takes  out  as  much  as  she 
can  with  two  hands,  and  this  is  handed  over  to  the  boy’s  Brahman.  The  remainder  in  the 
tray  belongs  to  the  girl’s  parents.  In  the  same  way  presents  of  cloth  are  put  in  the  basket 
and  these  belong  to  the  girl's  parents  Next  morning  the  barber  and  1 arbor’s  wife  again 
show  tho  couple’s  faces  to  each  other  under  the  cloak  as  before  ; but  this  time  they  are 
sitting  op  the  two  baskets,  and  the  girl  has  all  the  jewelry  on.  The  boy  puts  another  ring 
on  the  girl’s  finger.  They  separate  again  as  before,  and  the  ceremonies  are  over.  In  the 
evening  the  girl  will  be  taken  off  in  a fdOd,  the  boy  preceding  her  in  his  fdlki. 
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her,  but  none  of  her  other  people.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  are 
brought  into  the  house  and  are  set  before  a lighted  lamp  and  ghara  of 
water  to  which  they  bow  with  hands  joined.  They  are  then  given  ghi 
and  guv  to  eat,  and  the  bridegroom's  marriage  garments  are  taken  off. 
Then  the  bridegroom  takes  the  bride  to  his  mother.  Then  the  bride, 
the  barber,  tho  midwife  and  the  people  who  have  carried  the  bride’s 
gifts  (given  by  the  bride’s  parents)  and  the  Kahdrs  are  feasted,  and 
the  next  day  they  take  the  bride  home  again.  If  she  is  not  of  age, 
she  sleeps  with  her  mother-in-law.  If  she  has  attained  puberty,  she 
sleeps  in  a separate  room  with  her  husband.  Then  two  or  three 
months  later  the  bridegroom  goes  to  his  father-in-law’s  house  and 
brings  her  to  his  father’s  house  again  (har  phera),  and  she  remains 
there,  unless  the  girl’s  parents  send  for  her  again. 

The  reading  of  the  mantars  (lagan)  and  the  going  round  the  poles 
(ghumdna)  are  the  binding  and  essential  parts  of  the  ceremony.  Some- 
times wh^n  the  girl’s  parents  are  dead  the  purchase-money  is  paid  and 
the  marriage  completed  by  the  observance  of  these  two  ceremonies 
alone. 

A bride-price  is  paid,  but  its  amount  is  not  fixed,  No  regard  is 
had  to  the  poverty  or  wealth  of  the  bridegroom.  The  older  the  girl, 
the  more  is  paid  for  her.  The  greater  the  necessity  of  the  bridegroom, 
i.  e.,  the  more  difficulty  he  experiences  in  getting  a wife,  the  more  he 
must  pay,  e.  g.,  if  he  is  a widower. 

Widow  remarriage  is  common.  Indeed  as  divorce  or  rather  sale  of 
wives  is  frequent*  both  widows  and  divorcees  remarry.  They  go 
through  the  simple  ceremony  called  jhanjrdrd  or  widow  remarriage, 
which  consists  in  the  priest  putting  a red  cloak  over  each  party  and 
knotting  the  corners  together  as  they  sit  on  a newly  plastered 
spot  (chaunkah)  outside  the  husband’s  house.  The  priest  then  leads 
the  way  in,  the  woman  and  the  man  following  him  in  that  order. 
Both  then  do  obeisance  at  the  small  shrine  to  Ganesh  with  its  offerings 
of  a lota  of  water  and  lamp  ( chiragh ) placed  outside,  and  the  ceremony 
is  over.  Before  the  cloaks  are  knotted  a nose-ornament  of  gold  given 
by  the  husband  is  taken  by  the  woman  from  the  hands  of  the  barber’s 
wife  and  put  on.  This  ornament  is  the  common  sign  of  marriage. 

The  Ghirths  generally  think  the  younger  brother  has  a right  to 
claim  the  elder  brother’s  widow,  but  the  claim  is  not  enforceable,  nor 
apparently  ever  was.  The  elder  brother  cannot  marry  the  younger 
brother’s  widow,  but  the  Ghirths  of  P&lampur  say  that  it  is  done  in  the 
K&ngra  tahsil. 

Ghirths  follow  the  Hindu  law  of  inheritance,  but,  it  is  said,  all 
the  sons  inherit  according  to  the  rule  of  chundavand , i . e.,  all  the 
sons  by  one  wife  get  as  much  as  all  those  by  another  wife.t  But 

* Divorce  is  permitted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  husband  ; under  no  circumstances  can  the 
wife  claim  divorce  against  his  will.  It  is  called  chhodnu  If  a wife  be  unfaithful,  the 
abductor  pays  the  husband  the  price  of  her  hartan  (lit.  ' user  ’)  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
and  receives  a bill  of  divorce.  There  is  no  ceremony.  The  jhanjrara  takes  place  with 
another  man. 

-j-  The  Gaddis  who  live  south  of  the  Ravi  and  are  called  Chanoti  also  follow  this  rule. 
Those  of  Brahmaur  observe  the  pagvand  rule.  In  other  words  the  cMndavand  rule  is  a 
local 
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when  the  property  is  divided  the  oldest  son  will  get  some  weapon  or  a 
head  of  cattle  or  a plot  of  land,  with  the  consent  of  tho  brothers,  in 
token  of  his  being  the  head  of  tho  family.  The  rest  of  the  immoveable 
property  will  be  divided  equally.  Thatj which  is  given  in  this  way^  to 
the  eldest  brothor  is  called  jeihunda. 

A Ghirth  can  adopt  any  boy  of  his  own  tribe,  preferably  ono 
descended  from  an  ancestor  of  his  own.  If  after  the  adoption  a son 
be  born  to  the  adopter,  the  adopted  son  will  receive  a share  equal  to 
that  of  a natural  son.  If  after  the  adoption  offspring  be  born  from 
a nuinbor  of  wives,  then  first  tho  share  of  tho  adopted  son  will  be  set 
apart  by  the  rule  of  pagvand)  tho  remainder  of  tho  property  being 
divided  by  chunddvand . 

At  Ghirth  funerals  there  is  always  an  Acharj  Brahman.  When  the 
deceased  is  laid  on  the  pyre  (salbi)  the  Brahman  reads  prayers  and 
then  the  heir  puts  the  pind  or  balls  of  rice  on  the  forehead  and  breast 
of  the  deceased.  Tho  fire  is  then  lighted.  For  ten  days  after  tho 
Brahman  comes  and  reads  mantars,  and  pind  is  thrown  down  tho  kha(} 
or  ravine  daily.  Tho  ceremony  of  srddh  is  performed  on — 

(a)  The  anniversaries  of  the  death  of  the  father,  grandfather,  and 

great-grandfather  and  their  collaterals  and  are  thus  observ- 
ed : — A Brahman  (not  an  Achdrj)  is  called  in  and  makes  tho 
pind.  The  observer  than  places  rice,  pice,  cloth,  etc.,  by 
the  pind,  which  the  Brahman  gets.  The  pind  is  finally 
thrown  into  water.  The  Brahman  reads  the  mantars , and  a 
feast  is  celebrated.  This  is  done  yearly.  On  the  first  an- 
niversary (bdrkhi)  and  the  fourth  ( chaubarkh ) thero  is  a 
special  celebration  when  all  the  Brahmans  of  the  village 
must  be  feasted,  and  tho  entertainment  is  costly. 

(b)  The  suppind  (next-of-kin)  performs  these  funeral  ceremonies 

and  commemorations  when  there  is  no  son,  just  a3  if  he 
were  a son.  The  kirid  takes  place  for  Ghirtlis  22  days  after 
the  death  in  all  cases.  Then  besides  the  balls  of  rice  for 
each  ancestor  of  the  deceased  a large  ball  is  mado  which  is 
broken  up  by  tho  Ach&rj  Brahman  and  added  to  tho  other 
balls.  This  is  called  supindta. 

(c)  When  a man  dies  a violent  death,  there  are  two  kirids— one  in 

the  heir's  house  and  another,  the  nardin  bal,  which  takes 
place  at  tho  Ganges,  at  Kuruchhefcar  (in  Karn&l)  or  at 
Matan  in  Kashmir  or  at  tho  houso  of  any  of  the  family 
who  can  afford  it.  This  at  Matan  always  takes  place  in 
tho  month  of  Malmas  (Lond).  At  the  nardin  bal  thero  is  no 
supindta . 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Ghirtlis  havo  any  distinctive  belief 
or  special  caste  cults.*  They  affect:  (1)  Jakh,  really  a form  of  Shiv 
in  the  form  of  a stone,  only  without  the  jaleri  and  generaly 
placed  among  bushes.  This  is  common  to  all  Hindus  owning  cattle. 
Tho  milch  cattle  are  devoted  to  particular  jaklis  and  offerings 
made  for  them  to  their  particular  jakhs  when  the  cattle  calve.  Any 

* Malaghat  is  said  to  be  the  ‘ plaeo  in  tho  Deccan  ’ whence  the  Ghirths  and  their  deofd 
(godling)  came,  and  also  their  god’s  namo.  Ajiapal,  a tree  god,  is  aiso  mentioned,  and 
mnath  ‘ thoj'lamp  of  Gosain,’ 
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ono  may  present  the  offerings,  and  those  who  live  near  the  jakh 
take  it — in  the  case  of  jakhs  in  the  waste  the  gwala  who  happens  to  be 
grazing  cattle  near. 

(2)  Nfig  or  snake  worship.  Every  house  or  collection  of  houses 
has  its  rough  platform  about  throe  feet  high,  with  a few  pillars  support- 
ing a thatch,  in  the  enclosure  and  containing  a few  flat  stones  like  thin 
bricks,  with  reliefs  of  one  or  more  snakes  cut  on  them  side  by  side,  head 
upwards.  This  must  be  worshipped,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  by 
every  one,  by  pouring  a little  water  over  the  stones.  Flowers  are  also 
to  be  seen  on  them  and  on  the  similar  reliefs  of  ancestors  which  will  be 
found  under  the  same  shelter.  Tuesday  is  the  special  day. of  the  week 
for  this  worship.  The  special  yearly  worship  of  the  snake  is  on  the  5th 
of  S&wan  (N % 'panchmi ).  All  the  available  milk  for  the  seven  preced- 
ing days  is  collected,  and  on  the  5th  Sawan  rice  is  boiled  in  it.  A 
chaukah  is  made  inside  and  outside  the  threshold  with  three  effigies  of 
snakes  on  each,  white,  red  and  black — the  white  of  flour,  the  red  of 
clay,  the  black  of  charcoal.  Then  follows  the  usual  worship,  first  with 
water,  then  rice,  then  with  a red  tika  on  the  snake's  aud  the  worshipper's 
own  forehead,  and  incense.  The  milk  is  afterwards  distributed.  If 
there  are  women  in  the  house,  they  will  do  this  worship  and  not  the 
men.  In  default  of  women,  the  men.  Also  at  the  time  of  the  worship 
two  boys  are  made  to  wrestle  after  giving  them  as  much  as  they  can 
eat  of  the  things  offered.  Then  they  are  dismissed  with  a few  pice. 
This  is  a test.  If  the  boys  go  away  happy,  the  god  is  pleased  ; if  not, 
he  is  incensed.  But  this  snake  worship  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Ghirths. 

(3)  The  Sidhs. — The  Sidhs  are  shrines  to  Sidhs,  i.  e.,  seers,  scattered 
over  the  country.  The  most  noted  is  Dewat  Sidh,  whose  chief  shrine 
is  in  the  Hamirpur  tahsil.  Either  a small  shrine  or  merely  a pillar 
is  devoted  to  a representation  in  relief  in  stone  of  the  feet  of  the  Sidh 
and  his  staff  by  the  feet ; or  it  may  be  merely  under  the  shade  of  a tree 
and  sometimes  very  roughly  cut.  A small  pair  of  toy  pattens  and  a toy 
staff  may  also  be  seen  lying  by  the  relief.  In  some  cases  there  is  a 
figure  of  the  Sidh  in  the  shrine.  Sidh  worship  is  very  general,  though 
particular  men  may  choose  not  to  follow  it.  It  is  not  confined  to 
Ghirths.  The  Sidh  is  worshipped  every  morning  like  the  other  house- 
hold gods  or  at  least  on  Sunday.  This  is  the  Sidh's  day  in  the  week. 
When  crops  are  ripening  the  shrine  of  the  nearest  Sidh  is  visited  on 
Sunday.  Sidhs  are  supposed  to  be  special  protectors  of  boys.  Ghirths 
generally  wear  the  singhi  or  silver  ornament  at  the  throat,  which  is  a 
mark  of  devotion  to  a Sidh  in  the  district,  but  the  Ghirths  say  that  it 
does  not  specially  appertain  to  a Sidh  aud  may  be  worn  as  a mark  of 
devotion  to  any  deity. 

Gliirtli  women  worship  the  fi'pal  tree,  so  far  only  as  to  pour  water 
over  it  on  the  death  of  a child.  On  the  14th  day  of  the  moon,  i.  e.}  at 
full  moon,  only  sweet  food  is  to  be  eaten  and  one  must  sleep  on  the 
ground.  When  the  moon  is  seen  water  is  poured  out  to  it  standing. 

Occasionally  one  to  whom  a Brahman  has  said  that  the  sun  is  in 
opposition  to  him  will  set  apart  the  last  Sunday  of  every  month,  eat 
sweet  food  only,  sleep  on  the  ground,  and  pour  out  water  to  the  sun 
early  next  morning. 
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Very  occasionally  a man  becomes  possessed,  which  is  shown  by 
contortions.  Tho  evil  spirit  may  be  exorcised  by  tho  charms  of  a 
Brahman  or  there  is  a temple  near  Saloh  village,  at  which  tlmro  is  a 
spot,  the  earth  of  which  has  a peculiar  virtue.  The  mahant  of  the 
temple,  who  is  a Ghirth,  pours  some  water  over  a little  of  the  earth  and 
makes  tho  possessed  one  cat  it,  and  puts  an  untwisted  thread  round  his 
neck. 

Before  commencing  to  plough  a Brahman  must  bo  consulted  as  to 
the  propitious  day  and  the  iron  of  the  share  is  sometimes  worshipped. 
Also  as  to  sowing  to  find  out  from  a Brahman  which  particular  sort  of 
grain  it  will  be  propitious  to  sow  first.  A little  of  the  particular  sort  is 
sown  according  to  the  augury. 

Gbirtlis  sacrifice  a goat  in  the  first  field  which  ripens  in  the  village 
in  order  to  propitiate  the  gods  and  prevent  disasters,  such  as  hail,  etc. 
In  case  of  cattle-disease  the  wooden  part  of  the  plough-share  is  set  up 
in  the  enclosure  of  the  house  and  marked  with  red  and  black  spots  or 
tikas  in  order  that  the  disease  may  be  averted.  Some  Gliirths  say  it  is 
done  by  a chela  or  other  special  person  who  knows  how,  and  is  intended, 
to  keep  away  evil  spirits  ( bhids ). 

Besides  the  Diwdli,  Lohri  and  Dasehra  tho  Gliirths  observe  tho  fol- 
lowing festivals  : — 

The  Birru  on  1st  Baisdkh.  It  consists  in  distributing  earthen  water 
vessels  (gharas)  to  Brahmans  and  married  daughters. 

The  Sairu  on  1st  Asauj.  It  consists  in  cooking  bread  and  distributing 
it  just  as  at  the  Lohri.  It  lasts  all  day,  and  marks  the  ends  of  the 
rains. 

The  Nauld.  marks  the  harvesting  of  the  spring  crop.  Bread  is  cooked 
and  eaten  and  distributed,  and  those  who  did  not  give  the  gharas  at 
the  Birru  do  so  now. 

Ghirth  women  wear  an  ear  ornament  called  dhecju*  The  N&i  or 
barber  plays  a special  trumpet  called  a nafiri  for  Gliirths  only.  It  is 
exactly  like  an  English  bed-room  candle-stick  with  two  handles  opposite 
each  other  inside  instead  of  outside  the  rim.  Ghirtbs  dance  at  wed- 
ding's and  festivals  facing  alternately  in  different  directions  and 
bending  their  raised  arms  inwards  and  outwards. 

Ghogha,  a Mahtam  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Ghorewaha,  a tribe  of  Rajputs  whose  head-quarters  are  the  Jullundur 
district,  of  which  they  occupy  the  eastern  corner,  but  they  are  found  in 
smaller  numbers  in  all  the  adjoining  districts.  To  the  west  of  them  are 
the  Man j,  and  to  the  north  of  them  tho  NYiru.  They  are  almost  all 
Musalmdn.  They  are  Kachwaha  R&jputs  of  the  Gosal  got,  descendants 
of  Kash,  the  second  son  of  Rama.  They  say  that  Raja  Man ,*  sixth  in 
descent  from  Kash,  had  two  sons,  Kacliwaha  and  Hawaha,  and  that  they 
are  of  the  lineage  of  Hawdha  . TI10  two  brothers  met  Shah&b-ud-din 
Ghori  (!)  with  an  offering  of  a horse,  and  received  in  return  as  large  a 
territory  as  they  could  ride  round  in  a day;  hence  their  namo.  Tho 
division  of  their  country  took  place  while  they  were  yet  Hindus,  so  that 


* Of  Kot  KtirmaD,  now  Udaipur  ! 
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their  settlement  in  their  present  tract  was  probably  an  early  one.  The 
Ghorew&ha  of  lid.li on,  who  are  still  Hindus,  would  seem  to  have  im- 
migrated more  lately  than  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  as  they  trace  their 
origin  from  Jaipur,  and  their  genealogists  still  live  in  Kota  and  Bundi 
in  R&jput&na.  Mr.  Barkley  was  disposed  to  put  the  Ghorewdha 
conquest  of  their  present  territory  at  some  five  centuries  ago.  In  the 
time  of  Akbar  their  possessions  would  seem  to  have  been  more  extensive 
than  they  are  now. 

In  Hoshiarpur  the  Ghorew&ha  hold  a bawani  or  group  of  52  villages 
around  Baldchaur  in  tahsil  Garhshankar ; near  Balachaur  they  have 
adhered  to  Hinduism  ; further  north,  in  the  direction  of  Garhshankar, 
they  are  Musalmdns,  but  they  keep  Hindu  Brahmans  and  bards,  to 
whom  they  give  presents  at  deaths  and  marriages,  and  retain  various 
other  Hindu  customs. 

The  descendants  of  Hawdha  founded  9 chhat  or  principal  villages  and 
12  makari * (the  latter  a, re  said  to  be  derived  from  men  of  inferior 
position  to  those  who  founded  chhat),  and  are  also  divided  into  12 
muhins  named  after  12  of  the  13  sons  of  TJttam.  The  Ghorew&ha  also 
have  iika  villages,  e.  g.,  Bhaddi  is  the  tika  of  the  1 2 Ghorewaha  villages 
round  it.  Another  account  says  the  Ghorewaha  presented  a river 
horse  ( daryai  ghora)  to  the  ruler  of  the  country  and  obtained  the 
country  in  jdgir,  whence  their  present  name.t 

The  chhat  in  Hoshiarpur  are  four,  viz.,  Garhshankar,  Pun&m,  Saroa, 
and  Simli,J  all  in  tahsil  Garhshankar,  the  remaining  5 being  in  the 
Jullundur  district.  There  are  two  makans,  Samundra  and  Bir&mpur 
in  this  tahsil. 

The  Ghorewaha  Rajputs  only  avoid  marriage  in  their  own  got  and 
with  a girl  of  the  same  locality  ( muhin ).  Muhammadan  Ghorewahas 
have  a further  restriction,  in  that  they  will  not  take  brides  from  a 
village  in  which  daughters  are  given  in  marriage,  but  intermarriage 
within  the  village  is  not  forbidden.  The  Ghorewahas  of  Garhshankar 
and  Rahon  are  said  to  give  daughters  to  N&ru  R&jputs.  These,  and  the 
other  chhats,  take  brides  from,  but  do  not  give  daughters  to,  makdn 
villages* 

Ghorgasht,  Ghorghoshti,  one  of  the  great  branches  of  the  Path&ns, 
descended  from  Ism&ll,  surnamed  Ghorghasht,  one  of  the  three  sons 
of  Qais-i-Abd-ur-Raslnd  the  Pat&n.  Ismail  had  three  sons,  D£nai 
[who  bad  four  sons,  Kakaii,  Panai  (Panni),  Naghar  and  D&wai  (Dawi)]. 
Mandu,  and  B&hai,  the  ancestor  of  the  Bahi  Afghans  of  Kandahar.  The 
tribes  descended  from  Danai  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  include 
many  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  South-Eastern  Afghanistan, 
Ghorgasht  is  said  to  mean  ‘ leaping  and  jumping/  ‘playing  and 
romping/  and  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  Ismail  as  a nickname. 

Ghori,  a Mughal  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 


* For  these  chhat  and  mahan  compare  the  mandis  and  dheris  among  the  Chibh  Rajputs, 
f A variant,  from  Kapuithala,  says  that  once  a hippopotamus  covered  a mare.  The 
progeny  was  presented  to  Akbar  Who  rode  round  the  land  afterwards  covered  by  1,840 
villages.  He  cast  his  spear  and  it  fell  at  Silanwali. 

J The  Simli  Ghorew^/ua  do  not  give  daughters  to  those  of  Garhshankar,  the  latter 
being  descendants  of  the  elder  {tika)  brother,  Rdp  Chand. 
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Ghoria  or  Ghwaria  Khel,  the  Ghwari  sept  or  branch  of  the  Patluins. 
It  comprised  five  tribes,  the  Mohmands,  Khalils,  Ddudzais,  Chamkanni 
and^Zerdni.  It  was  the  rival  of  the  Kliashi  branch  and  its  enmity 
drove  tho  latter  to  abandon  its  old  seats  round  Nushki  and  Ghdra  and 
seek  refuge  in  the  territory  of  the  Gightni  Pathdns  near  Kdbul.  Uzbek 
inroads  however  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  *Ti murid  dynasty  of  Kho- 
rdsdn  drove  the  Ghwaria  themselves  to  the  northward,  the  Ddudzais 
soliciting  lands  from  the  Khashis  near  Peshdwar,  while  tho  Khalils  and 
Mohmands  obtained  considerable  power  in  that  valley  by  allying 
themselves  with  Mirzd  Kdmrdn  who  then  held  Kdbul  in  fief  under  his 
brother  Humdyun.  With  his  aid  these  two  Ghwaria  clans  suddenly 
attacked  the  Dilazdks  and  wrested  from  them  the  lands  they  still 
held  south  of  the  Kdbul  river,  about  1533-34.  On  Kdmran's  fall 
however  their  power  declined  and  their  defeat  by  the  great  Kliashi 
confederation  at  Shaikh  Tapur  in  1549-50  crushed  the  "power  of  the 
Ghwaria  Khel  for  ever.  For  accounts  of  the  Ghoria  tribes  see  Khalil, 
etc.,  and  under  Para  Chamkanni. 

Gnosi,  fern,  -an,  a caste  of  people  who  work  as  grass-cutters  and  sell 
milk  in  the  United  Provinces ; but  tho  name  also  appears  to  be  applied 
indiscriminately  to  any  low  caste  Purbia.  The  term  is  said  to  be  only 
used  in  the  Punjab  for  a Muhammadan  cowherd  or  milkman,  whether 
Gujur,  Abir  or  any  other  caste  ; but  there  are  Hindu  Gbosis  in  Delhi 
who  are  gwalas  or  cowherds  by  calling  and  appear  to  be  by  origin 
Ahirs.  It  is  said  that  Hindus  will  buy  pure  milk  from  a Musalm&n  Ghosi, 
but  will  reject  it  if  there  is  any  suspicion  of  its  having  been  watered  by 
the  latter,  as  they  must  not  drink  water  at  his  hands  ! The  Ghosis 
are  a purely  pastoral  group,  at  any  rate  in  the  Punjab.  They  are, 
however,  sometimes  butchers. 

The  Muhammadan  Ghosis  in  Delhi  are  called  Gaddi-Ghosis,  and  those 
of  Delhi  city  have  a curious  legend  that  they  were  once  invited  by 
tho  disciples  of  a saint  to  rescue  him  from  a R&jd/s  tyranny.  This 
they  did,  though  only  armed  with  sticks  and  clubs,  and  as  their  reward 
the  saint  gave  them  gowns  and  doshalds  to  wear,  with  green  anchals 
(veils)  for  their  women,  but  the  latter  are  no  longer  in  fashion.  Still  the 
men  continue  to  wear  a pair  of  under- Aortas  or  shirts.  The  women  do  not 
use  the  lalmga  and  kurta  or  potticoat  and  shift  like  other  Ghosi 
women.  These  Gliosis  are  strictly  endogamous,  and  a woman  of  any 
otiier  caste  kept  by  a Ghosi  is  denied  all  social  intercourse  with  the 
caste,  and  her  partner  is  not  directly  invited  to  feasts  or  weddings, 
though  he  can  attend  them  if  other  members  of  his  family  do  so. 
As  these  Ghosis  protected  the  saint’s  gaddi  or  seat  they  came  to  be 
called  Gaddi-Ghosi.  The  Gaddi-Ghosis  of  Firoz&b&d  are  also  Muham- 
madans, though  they  claim  to  be  Gaddis  from  K&ngra,  and  they  certainly 
have  no  intercourse  with  those  of  Delhi  city.  They  observe  pardcc  and 
are  generally  strict  Moslems. 

Ghottu,  Ghotu,  a polisher  or  pounder. 

Gbowal,  a sept  of  Rajputs,  descended  from  Midn  Sainki,  son  of  Sangar 
Chand,  16th  R&j&  of  Kahlur. 

Ghug,  Ghogiat,  two  agricultural  clans  found  in  Sh&hpur, 
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Ghulam. — These  men  are  found  in  the  Peshawar  district  under  the 
name  of  GhuFim-khanaz&d,* * * §  and  in  Multftn  under  that  of  Kh&naz&d 
simply.  The  latter  may,  however,  he  an  error  for  Khanzadah. 
The  Peshawar  clans  are  given  as  Turkhel  Ghul&m,  and  Malekhel. 
They  are  said  to  be  descendants  of  captives  in  war  who  were  made 
slaves  ( ghnlnm ),  whence  their  name.  They  are  still  chiefly  employed  in 
domestic  service,  and  are  generally  attached  to  their  hereditary  masters, 
though  some  of  them  have  taken  to  shopkeeping  and  other  occupations. 
In  PeshfLwar  the  men  are  also  called  mrai  and  the  women  winza 
(concubine).  In  Bah&walpur  the  Ghulam  are  a small  tribe,  slaves  of 
the  Ghallus. 

Ghumman,  Ghamman,  a tribe  of  Jd-ts,  found  in  Si&lkot.  It  claims  descent  from 
Malkir,  second  in  descent  from  the  Lunar  R&jput,  Thlja  Dalip  of  Delhi. 
Fifth  in  descent  from  him,  Jodha  had  three  sons,  Harp&l,  Ranpdl  and 
Sanpdl.  The  descendants  of  the  two  former  are  the  Hajaulif  R&jputs, 
while  Sanp&l  had  22  sons,  from  whom  are  descended  as  many  clans, 
including  Ghumman,  the  youngest.  Sanpal’s  wives  were  of  various  castes 
and  so  his  children  sank  to  Jat  status.  Their  Brahmans  are  Bharwd-kirs, 
whom  Muhammadans  also  consult.  Ghumman  came  from  Mukiala  or 
Malhidna  in  the  time  of  Firoz  Sh&h,  took  service  in  Jammu,  and 
founded  the  present  tribe.  At  weddings  they  worship  an  idol  made  of 
grass  and  set  within  a square  drawn  in  the  corner  of  the  honse,  and 
cut  the  goat's  ear  and  the  jand%  twig  like  the  S&hi  Jdts.  They  also 
propitiate  their  ancestors  by  pouring  water  over  a goat’s  head  so  that 
he  shakes  it  off.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  Si&lkot,  though  they  have 
spread  somewhat,  especially  eastwards,  and  in  that  District  they  have  a 
Sidh  called  Dulchi.  In  Jiud  their  Sidh  is  called  D&du  or  K&1&,  and  his 
samadh  is  at  Nagrd  in  Patiala.  Beestings  are  offered  to  him  on  the 
11th  badi  every  month  : offerings  are  also  made  at  weddings. 

Giani,  fern,  -an,  one  possessed  of  knowledge,  especially  one  versed  in  the 
traditional  interpretation  of  the  Sikh  Granth. 

Giaru,  a sept  or  khel  of  R&jputs  in  the  Simla  Hills.  To  it  belong  the  chiefs 
of  Kot  Khdi,  KumMrsain,  Khaneti,  Karangal  and  Delath.  Said  to  be 
derived  from  Gayd,  whence  it  came. 

Also  a sept  of  Brahmans  of  similar  origin,  founded  by  a Brahman 
who  married  a Hill  Brahman’s  daughter. 

Gibari,  Gibari,  Gabari. — According  to  Raverty§  Gabar  was  a town  in  Ba- 
jaur  and  the  Gibaris  were  the  ruling  race  in  that  tract,  speaking  a dia- 
lect different  from  the  other  tribes.  The  Afghan  historian  describes  the 
people  with  whom  the  Afghans  first  came  in  contact  in  those  parts  as 
speaking  two  dialects,  the  Gibari,  spoken  by  that  tribe,  and  the  Dari, 
spoken  by  the  Mutrdwi  and  Miimiali.||  The  Gibari,  with  the  two  last- 
named  tribes,  were  septs  of  the  Shilmani.  See  also  Gabare,  Gabr  and 
Gaur. 


* Muhammad  Hayat  Kban  in  his  Haiyat-i- Afghani  3tates  that  the  Qizilbash  of  Kabul 
are  collectively  known  as  Ghulam-khana,  and  possibly  some  of  the  Ghulam-khinazad 
may  be  Qizilbash. 

t Bajauli. 

J But  another  account  says  they  cut  the  her  instead  of  the  jand. 

§ Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri , p 1043-4.  Gabr,  fire-worshipper,  is  a different  word, 
f Notes  on  Afghanistan , p.  278, 


Gidri — Gil. 
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Gidri,  Gedri,  doubtless  from  gidar , ‘ jackal/  Reputed  immigrants  from 
Hindustan  and  Bikaner,  the  Gidris  are  now  found  mainly  in  the  Baha- 
walpur  State.  Closely  resembling  the  Sdnsis  of  the  Punjab  Proper, 
who  look  down  upon  them,  the  Gidris  are  split  up  into  various  camps, 
which  are  supposed  to  meet  once  a year  in  S&wan  at  Tulla  Darya  Klidn 
in  Khdn  Bela  polico -station  in  Bahawalpur.  There  all  tribal  disputes 
are  settled,  just  as  is  done  among  the  Sdnsis.  The  Gidris  live  by  labour, 
but  also  make  baskets,  cages,  fans,  etc.,  and  sometimes  hawk  knives 
and  cheap  jewelry  for  sale.  Each  camp  has  its  own  headman  who  exer- 
cises ^wcm-judicial  authority  in  it.  The  women  journey  direct  from 
one  camping-place  to  the  next,  while  the  men  go  further  afield  in 
. search  of  work.  Nominally  Hindus  the  Gidris  will  eat  the  fRsh  of  any 
* animal  and  are  regarded  as  outcasts.  The  dead  are  buried  without 
any  obsequies.  Marriage  is  always  effected  within  the  tribe,  generally 
by  exchange,  but  failing  that  a bride  can  be  purchased  for  Ks.  15.  No 
rites  are  observed  savo  an  announcement  of  the  union  before  relatives. 
They  speak  a language  of  their  own  which  is  allied  to  the  dialects  of 
Bikaner  and  Jaisalmer. 

Gigiani,  Gagiani,  a Khashi  Pathan  tribe,  descended  from  Mak,  the 
third  son  of  Khashai.  According  to  one  tradition  Mak  has  two  sons, 
Hotak  and  Jirak,  and  a daughter  Gagai  or  Gagai,  whom  he  gave  in  mar- 
riage to  a shepherd.  As  she  had  espoused  a man  of  low  degree  her 
descendants  styled  themselves  Gagiani.  Another  tradition  makes  their 
progenitor  a foundling,  who  was  adopted  by  Mukai,  son  of  Khashni, 
and  married  to  Gagai,  a daughter  of  Tur,  the  Tarin.  By  her  he  had 
two  sons,  Hotak  and  Jirak,  and  from  their  seven  sons  are  descended  as 
many  Gagiani  clans.  MukaPs  own  descendants  are  known  as  the 
Mukali  Khel.  Originally  settled  in  territory  near  Kabul,  the  Gigiams, 
despite  their  alliance  with  the  Mughals  of  Mirza  Ulugh  Beg,  were  over- 
thrown by  the  Yusufzai  Pathdns  in  the  Ghwara  Maigha,*  near  Kdbul. 
Soon  after  they  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  establish  themselves  in 
Bajaur,  and  then  besought  the  Yusufzais  and  Mandars  to  grant  thorn 
lands  in  the  Doaba  in  the  Peshawar  valley.  Speedily,  however,  they 
intrigued  against  their  benefactors  and  in  1519  also  called  in  Babar  to 
aid  them  against  the  Dilazdks,  but  their  internal  dissensions  led  him  to 
suspect  treachery  and  ho  left  them  to  face  the  Dilazdks,  by  whom  they 
were  completely  vanquished.  Nevertheless  in  the  great  redistribution 
of  Khashi  territory  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  Ghwaria  Khel 
the  Gigiams  received  half  Bajaur,  Ambar,  Nawagai  and  Chharmang, 
in  addition  to  the  Doaba. 

Gil,  one  of  tho  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Jat  tribes.  Its  main  set- 
tlements are  in  the  Lahore  and  Ferozepur  districts;  but  it  is  found  all 
along  the  Bids  and  Upper  Sutlej,  and  uuder  tho  hills  as  far  west  as  Sialkof. 
Gil  its  ancestor,  and  the  father  of  Slior  Gil,+  was  a Jat  of  Raghobansi 
Rdjput  descent  who  lived  in  the  Ferozepur  district;  he  was  a lineal 


* The  Polluted  Plain. 

f The  origin  of  the  name  Sher  Gil  is  thus  related  : Pirthipat  had  no  son  and  was  advised 
to  take  to  wife  a woman^from  a lower  clan,  eo  he  espoused  the  daughter  of  a Bhnlur  Ja-t. 
She  bore  him  a son,  but  his  threo  Rajput  wives  roplaced  him  by  a stone,  and  had  him 
abandoned  in  a forest.  But  Pirthipat,  when  out  huuting,  found  him  with  a lion  and 
brought  him  homo.  As  he  was  found  in  « marshy  (gilt)  placo  ho  was  named  Sher  Gil  1 
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The  Gil  Jats. 

descendant;  of  Pirthipal,  Raja  of  Garh  Mithila  and  a Waria  Rajput, 
by  a Bhular  Jat  wife.  The  tribe  rose  to  some  importance  under  the 
Sikhs,  and  the  history  of  its  principal  family  is  told  at  pages  352  ff 
of  Griffin's  Panjab  Chiefs . 

Two  pedigrees  of  Gil  are  given  below.  He  had  12  sons  who  founded 
as  many  muhins  : — 


Sobliru,  Jaj,  Talocharu,  Kesaria,  Clihaj,  Jiuna,  Bahawara,  Wadhan, 


Chheli,  Mokha,  Raji  and  Shahi. 

Pedigtee  I. 

Pedigree  11. 

R&m  Chandar. 

i 

Suraj  (Sun). 
1 

1 

r 

1 

Marot, 

Lahu. 

Kashab. 

1 

i 

i 

Widya. 

Gaj.  f 

'I 

I 

| Dhaul. 

Suraj. 

Wanipal. 

Harban.  | 

r 

1 

| Raghpat, 

r 

_ l 

Kaulpal. 

Talocha.  | 

Ilardit. 

Kankar. 

Kara. 

1 

| Uderup. 

1 

1 

1 

Udasi. 

Shah.  1 

Daryah. 

Thambar. 

Loh  Sain. 

I 

| Majang. 

1 

1 

i 

Nayan. 

r i "1  I 

Warn  Pal. 

Bachkar. 

Dillhc. 

I # 

Mai.  Suratia.  Achrai.  Markhaul. 

1 

1 

Jobir. 

1 1 1 1 

Kaur  Pal. 

Harpal. 

1 

Jogan.  Kamde.  Dhanfch.  Goi. 

1 

1 

Manhela. 

1111 

Udasi. 

Kang. 

I 

Kang . Ruha.  Punun.  Tandal. 

1 

1 

Manhaj. 

1 1 

Nay  an. 

Chahal . 

1 

Tad  Manhaj. 

1 

Karor. 

f | 

Jobir. 

| 

Wargar,  Aulakh. 

1 

Rathi. 

. 1 

Mathla. 

I 

Sindhu . 

i 

Ajanat. 

Manhaj. 

1 

1 

Wabhar. 

Karor. 

1 

i 

Pirthipat. 

Rathi. 

1 

1 

Gil. 

Ajanat. 

i 

l 

Wanbhir. 

i 

. 1 

Pirthi  Pat. 

i 

1 

GiL 

The  Gils  worship  their  eponym  on  the  Chet  Chaudas  at  Raji&na, 
in  Moga  tahsil,  where  he  has  a temple.  He  also  appears  to  be  called 
R&jA  Pir  and  to  be  specially  affected  by  the  Wairsi  Gils.  In  Jind 
their  jathera  is  Surat  Ram,  whose  shrine  is  at  Bajew&Ia  in  Pati&la  and 
offerings  to  which  are  taken  by  Mirasis.  In  Ferozepur  the  tribe  is  said  to 
affect  Sakhi  Sarwar  and  its  men  prefer  to  be  called  Dipa,  Sarupa,  etc., 
instead  of  Dip  Singh,  Sarup  Singh,  and  so  on,  with  the  title  of  ‘Mian* 
prefixed.  At  weddings  they  dig  earth  from  the  pond  of  Sakhi  Sarwar 
near  their  home.  They  eschew  jhatka  meat,  but  will  eat  it  if  haldl,  like 
Muhammadans.  When  some  of  the  tribe  took  to  eating  the  flesh 
of  animals  killed  in  the  Sikh  fashion  by  jhatka , one  lost  his  eyes, 
another  found  himself  in  jail,  and  so  on,  so  they  reverted  to  their  former 
practice. 


Gilani—Golera. 
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The  Gil,  like  the  Her  and  Sidhu  Jdts  can  intermarry  in  their 
maternal  grandfather's  got , contrary  to  tho  usual  Hindu  rule.  A Gil 
bridegroom  cuts  a branch  from  the  jand  tree  before  setting  out  on  liis 
wedding  journey. 

Gilani,  a Sayyid  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar  and  Montgomery ; 
see  Jilani. 

Gik,  a Muhammadan  Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Girwanh,  a Muhammadan  Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 
In  Baliawalpur  they  are  also  called  Garwanh  and  are  found  as  land- 
owners  and  cultivators  in  the  Bahawalpur  and  Ahmadpur  Kardaris, 
with  three  septs,  Attu,  Jalap  and  Rarer. 

Gishkauri,  a Baloch  tribe,  now  found  scattered  in  Dora  Ism&il,  Muzaffar- 
garh  and  Montgomery;  also  in  Mekntn.  Apparently  derived  from 
Gishbaur,  a torrent  in  the  Boheda  valley  of  Mekran.  The  Lashari 
sub -tuman  has  a Gishkauri  sept  and  the  Dombki  a clan  of  that  name. 
In  Montgomery  the  Gishkauri  is  listed  as  an  agricultural  clan. 

Godara,  a prosperous  clan  of  Jats,  of  the  Shibgotra  group,  found  in 
Hiss&r,  where  it  owns  large  areas  in  Sirsa  and  Fatehabad  tahsils.  Thoy 
trace  their  descent  from  Nimbuji,  who  founded  a village  near  Bikaner, 
and  say  that  as  they  could  not  agree  upon  one  of  their  own  clan  as 
chieftain  they  asked  the  Raja  of  Jodhpur  to  give  them  one  of  his 
younger  sons  as  iheir  ruler,  so  he  gave  them  Bikd,  in  whose  honour 
Bikaner  was  founded.  To  this  day,  it  is  said,  the  rdj-tilak  is  marked 
on  the  forehead  of  a new  R&ja  of  Bikaner  by  a God&ra  Jat,  and  not  by 
the  family  priest. 

Gohar,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Gohra,  a J&t  tribe  found  in  Jind  tahsil.  Its  eponym  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Tur  R&jput. 

Goj,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Gokha,  a Mahtam  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Golah,  a weaver,  in  Peshawar.  There  are  Gola  groups  or  classes  amonn* 
the  Jolahas,  Kumhars,  Nais  and  Suds. 

Golera,  a tribe  which  gives  its  name  to  the  tract  in  Rawalpindi  so  called. 
It  is  descended  from  its  eponym,  the  third  son  of  Qutb  Shah,  and  in 
Sialkot  has  four  branches,  Golera,  Kahamb&rah,  Dengla  and  Mandu. 

Golera. 

. I 

Bindu. 


Tur. 

1 

Baujur. 

1 

i 

i r 

1 

/) 

Dengla. 

Mandu.  Bharahwin. 

Samduli. 

Singf. 

1 

Kabambirah. 
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Goleria — Gord  tah. 


According  to  Cracroft  the  Golera  are  A wans,  a statement  confirmed 
by  their  claim  to  descend  from  Qutb  Sh&h. 

Goleria,  an  offshoot  of  the  great  Rajput  clan,  the  Katoch,  bearing  a terri- 
torial designation  from  Goler. 

Golia  or  Gawalia,  a very  curious  tribe  of  Jats,  only  found  in  Rohtak 
and  Karn&h  They  declare  that  they  were  originally  Brahmans,  who 
lost  caste  by  inadvertently  drinking  liquor  placed  outside  a distiller’s 
house  in  large  vessels  ( gol ).  The  local  Brahmans  apparently  admit  the 
truth  of  this  story.  They  now  intermarry  with  Jats,  but  not  with  the 
Dagar  or  Salanki ; for  while  they  were  Brahmans  the  latter  were  their 
clients,  while  when  they  first  lost  caste  the  former  alone  of  all  J&t  tribes 
would  give  them  their  daughters  to  wife,  and  so  have  been  adopted  as 
gwasi-brethren.  They  came  from  Indore  to  Rohtak  some  30  generations 
ago. 

Gondal,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Shahpur,  Multan,  and  (classed  as 
Rajput)  in  Montgomery.  They  hold  the  upland  known  as  the  Gondal 
Bar.  running  up  the  centre  of  the  tract  between  the  Jhelum  and  Chenab. 
They  are  also  numerous  in  the  riverain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  former 
river  in  the  Jhelum  district,  and  a few  have  spread  eastward  as  far  as 
the  Ravi.  They  are  said  to  be  Chauhdn  R&jputs,  but  they  are  now  of 
Jat  status  and  intermarry  with  other  Jat  tribes.  ‘Physically  they  are  a fine 
race,  owing  doubtless  to  the  free  and  active  life  they  lead,  and  the  quan- 
tities of  animal  food  they  consume  ; and  if  we  except  their  inordinate 
passion  for  appropriating  their  neighbours’  cattle,  which  in  their  estima- 
tion carries  with  it  no  moral  taint,  they  must  be  pronounced  free  from 
vice.’  They  say  their  ancestor  came  from  Naushahra  in  the  south  to  P£k« 
pattan,  and  was  there  converted  by  Baba  Farid  ; and  if  this  be  so  they 
probably  occupied  their  present  abodes  within  the  last  six  centuries. 

Gondal,  a tribe  of  Muhammadan  Jats  in  Gujrat  which  claims  Chauhan 
Rajput  origin.  Its  eponym  came  from  the  Deccan  to  visit  the  shrine  of 
B&wd,  Farid  and  Pakpattan  and  embraced  Islam. 

Gopalak,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n. 

Gopang,  Gophang,  one  of  the  broken  Baloch  tribes  of  Dera  Ghazi  Kh&n. 
It  lies  scattered  along  the  Indus  and  is  also  found  in  Muzaffargarh 
and  on  the  Lower  Indus  and  Sutlej  in  Bahawalpur  and  Mult&n. 

Gopa  Rai,  a tribe  of  J£ts,  claiming  Solar  Rajput  origin  and  descent 
from  its  eponym  through  Millu  who  migrated  from  Amritsar  to  Si&lkot. 
Also  found  in  Muzaffargarh  and  Montgomery  in  which  Districts  they  are 
classed  as  agricultural  clans. 

Gor,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  fouud  in  Multan. 

Gorae,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Gorah,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Gorang,  a Gurkha  clan  (Nipalese)  found  in  the  Simla  Hill  States. 

Goratah,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 


150  Gorakhpanthis  are  Jogis  who  are  the  followers  of  Gutu  Gorakh  Nath 
Only  2,415  (against  10,730  in  1891)  have  returned  themselves  under  this 
title  the  others  appearing  under  the  name  of  Jogi.  For  an  account  of  Gorakh 
Nath,  see  page  129  of  Mr.  Rose’s  Census  Report,  1901,  and  page  390  et  seq.  d 
his  Glossary  of  Tribes  and  Castes,  Yol.  II. 
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Ooraya — Gosain . 

Goraya,  a Jdt  tribe,  said  to  be  descended  from  the  Sarolia  family  of 
Lunar  Rdjputs,  and  to  have  como  to  Gujrdmvdla  as  a nomad  and  pastoral 
tribe  from  Sirea.  Another  story  is  that  they  are  descended  from  a 
Sombansi  Rajput  called  Gurdya  whose  grandson  Mai  came  from  the 
Lakki  thal  some  15  generations  ago.  A third  tradition  is  that  Rdna, 
their  founder,  came  from  the  Jammu  hills  in  the  tiino  of  the  emperors! 
They  are  now  found  in  Gujrdnwdla,  Sidlkot  and  Gurddspur.  They  own 
31  villages  in  Gujrdnwdla  and  are  excellent  cultivators,  being  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  tribes  in  the  District.  They  have  the  same  pecu- 
liar marriage  customs  as  the  Sdhi  Jdts.  In  Sidlkot  they  revere  Pir 
Mundd,  round  whose  khangdh  a bridal  pair  walks  seven  times,  and  offer- 
ings are  made  to  it.  This  is  done  both  by  Hindus  and  Muhammadans. 
They  are  said  to  be  governed  by  the  cliundavand  rule  of  inheritance.  In 
Montgomery  the  Muhammadan  Gordyd  appears  as  a Jd$,  Rajput  and 
A rain  clan  (all  three  agricultural),  and  in  Shdhpur  it  is  also  classed  as 
Jdt  (agricultural).  The  word  gordyd  is  said  to  be  used  for  the  nilgai 
( i ore  ax  picta)  in  Central  India.  They  are  sometimes  said  to  be  a clan 
of  the  Dhillon  tribe,  but  in  Sidlkot  claim  descent  from  Budh  who  had 
20  sons,  including  Gordyd. 

Gori,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Goria,  a small  Jdt  clan  found  in  Ndbha.  It  derives  its  name  from  Goran 
Singh,  a Rdjput,  who  settled  at  Alowdl  in  Patiala  and  thus  became 
a Jdt. 

Gorjiye,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Gorkiia.  See  Gurkha. 

Goron,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Gorsi,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Gorwah,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural;  found  in  Amritsar. 

Gorye,  (1)  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural);  (2)  a Mughal  clan  (agricultural): 
both  found  in  Amritsar. 

Gosain,  a term  even  more  vaguely  used  than  'Sannidsi  Bairdgi 1 and 
very  difficult  to  define  in  the  Punjab.  Roughly  speaking,  it  denotes  an 
ascetic  of  any  order,  but  it  further  connotes  that  lie  is  of  some  standing 
and  influence.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  Gosdins  form  a distinct 
order,  which  differs  both  from  the  Bairdgis  and  the  Sannidsis,  though 
they  are  often  entitled  Gosdins,  and  often  the  Brahmans  alone  are  con- 
sidered privileged  to  be  so  styled.  In  Kdngra  the  Gosdins  form  a 
separate  caste,  as  well  as  an  order,  and  are  known  as  Sauniasis  or 
Dasndims,  because  they  are  divided  into  ten  schools.  These  wero 
founded  by  the  ten  pupils  of  Shankar  Achdrj  and  the  following  schomo 
exhibits  their  spiritual  descent  and  distribution*: — 

* From  the  dasndm  of  the  Gosfuns  : “ Bhaklmal”,  Nawal  Kishor,  1927,  p.  77.  But 
another  account  gives  Rukhar  and  Dandi  instead  of  Asram  and  Saraswati.  it  also 
states  that  tho  Rukhar  is  like  an  Acharj  (Brahman)  in  that  ho  receives  gifts  on  the  death 
of  a Gosiin.  In  the  Brahmacharj  asrnm  or  stage  the  ‘ Gosifn  ’ dons  the  janeo  or 
sacred  thread  of  caste,  in  tho  second  dsram  or  degreo  he  becomes  a Gosain  and  puts 
it  off  again.  In  the  third  dsram  he  becomes  a paramhans.  and  in  the  fourth  an  Abdhut 
The  paramhans  shaves  his  head  and  the  abdhut  generally  lives  naked.  This  is  the 
order  observed  in  the  Sanyas  Dharm,  but  now-a- days  a Gosain  merely  besmears  himself 
with  ashes  and  goes  forth  as  an  abdhut.  Tho  true  Gosain  must  not  appreach  a fire 
and  when  he  dies  he  is  buried,  not  cremated. 
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The  Qoaains . 


VISHNU  ^ 

Shiv  [» Chelas. 

I.  I 

Bashisht  ) 

I 

Shakt 

Parasir 

I 

Bias 

I 

Sukdev  |»Sons. 

I 

Gor  Acharj 

I 

Govind 


Shankar  Swami  j 

I 


, r 

Sarup  Ach&rj 
(Sdrda  Mat  in 
West) 

1 

Pad  in  Acharj 
(Gurdhan  Mat 
in  East) 

1 

Totah  Acharj 
(Toy ash i Mat 
in  North) 

1 

Pribhui  Dhar  Acharj 
(Sringeri  called  Singri 
Mat  in  South) 

r i 

Tirt  Asrara 

or 

Tirth 

r 'i 

Ban  Aranya 

or  or 

Ban  Aran 

r 

Giri 

i 1 

Parbhat  Sagar 
or 

Parbat 

r i i 

Saraswatl  Bharati  Puri 

or 

BMrthi 

These  correspond  with  the  ten  pads  of  the  Sanni&sis,  and  the 
Gos&m  may  be  regarded  as  a semi-secularised  offshoot  of  the  Sanni&si 
order.  When  the  Muhammadan  invasions  began,  says  one  account 
of  the  Sanni&sis,  many  of  them  fled  to  the  hills  of  K&ngra  and  Simla 
where  they  formed  colonies.  In  some  places  they  intermarried  with 
Brahmans  and  took  to  cultivation,  gradually  amassing  such  wealth 
that  the  hill  people,  including  their  Raj£s  and  R&nas,  were  in  their 
debt  and  they  controlled  all  the  trade  between  the  hills  and  the  plains. 
In  their  practice  of  usury  they  were  rapacious  to  an  incredible  degree, 
charging  24,  60  and  even  72  per  cent,  a year,  and  making  regular 
tours  in  state  after  each  harvest,  in  spring  and  autumn,  to  collect  their 
dues  in  kind.  Once  in  debt  to  the  Gos&ins  there  was  no  escape  for 
a debtor,  and  they  preached  the  doctrine  that  the  removal  of  a debtor’s 
name  from  their  books  was  an  ill-omen  to  both  parties.  To  the  power 
of  capital  they  added  the  influence  of  their  own  sanctity  and  though 
the  Gurkha  invasions  broke  up  their  domination  they  continued  to 
exhaust  the  resources  of  the  people  in  the  Outer  Sar&j  tract  of  Kullu 
till  quite  recently.  On  the  other  hand  the  Gosdins  of  K&ngra,  who 
are  principally  found  in  N&daun  and  Jaw&lamukhi,  were  an  enterprising 
and  sagacious  community  engaged  in  wholesale  trade.  They  mono- 
polised the  trade  in  opium  and  speculated  in  charas,  wool  and  cloth. 
Their  transactions  extended  to  the  Deccan  and  indeed  over  all  India, 
but  generally  speaking,  they  are  now  impoverished  and  their  brick- 
built  ware-houses  at  Jawdlamukhi  are  mostly  in  ruins.  Most  of  the 
K&ngra  Gosams  are  of  the  Giri  sub-order,  and  affix  -gir  to  their  names. 

In  theory  the  Gos&ins  are  celibate,  and  recruit  by  adopting  chelas 
from  pure  castes  who  may  be  willing  to  dedicate  their  sons  to  them, 
but  in  practice  marriage  is  usual.  Those  who  marry  are  styled 
gharbari.  Natural  sons  do  not  succeed  unless  adopted  as  chelas , 
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218.  By  Gobind  Singhi  are  meant  the  followers  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh. 
Sikhs  wearing  the  Kes  and  observing  the  other  restrictions  enjoined  by  Gu9 
Gobind  Singh,  who  do  not  belong  to  any  other  specified  sect,  describe  themselvij 
as  Gobind  Singhis.  In  1891  their  strength  was  839,138,  but  in  1901  only  396,056 
returned  themeselves  as  such,  and  at  the  recent  Census  their  number  has  falle 
further  to  107,827.  This  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  the  large  number  of  un 
specified  Kesdhari  Sikhs,  and  the  Tat  Khalsa  or  Khalsa. 


Gosal — Guda. 
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Widows  are  merely  entitled  to  maintenance.  Secular  Gosdfns  will  not 
plough,  but  they  do  not  wear  an y jaueo,  retain  the  choti  and  yet  wear 
a pagri  dyed  with  red  ochre.  The  religious  or  matdari  Gosdins  form 
fraternities  and,  though  they  do  not  marry,  keep  women.  They  are 
divided  into  akhnras  or  small  colleges  each  under  a mahant  who  has 
supreme  control  of  all  its  property,  the  disciples  being  dependent 
on  his  bounty  A mahant  designates  his  successor,  and  his  selection 
is  rarely  disputed,  but  if  he  die  without  having  named  a successor 
the  fraternity  meets  together  and  with  the  aid  of  other  Gosdins  elects 
a new  mahant . After  his  installation  the  late  mahant’ s property  ia 
distributed  by  him  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  this  distribution,  or  bhandara 
as  it  is  called,  is  rarely  impugned.  Like  a Sanniasi  the  Gosdin  is  buried, 
a cenotaph  or  samadh , dedicated  to  Mahadeo,  being  raised  over  him, 
as  he  is  supposed  at  death  to  be  re-united  with  the  god.  Initiation 
consists  simply  in  the  guru’s  cutting  off  the  choti  ; the  head  is  then 
close  shaved  and  the  guru  mantar  read. 

In  Sirsa  the  Gosdins  form  a separate  caste,  originating  in  a 
sub-division  of  the  Sannidsis  which  was  founded  by  Shimbu  Aehdr  j. 
Every  Gosdin  is  given  at  initiation  a name,  which  ends  in  giry  puri 
(the  two  most  commonly  found  in  this  tract),  tirath,  dsram,  dsan  or 
With,  by  his  guru . Each  of  these  sub-orders  is  endogamous,  t.e., 
a gir  may  not  marry  a puri .*  The  Gosains  are  also  said  to  have  gots, 
and  to  be  further  divided  inio  the  ghnrbdr  or  secular  mid  the  celibato 
who  are  either  (1)  matdari  (whose  dwelling,  mat,  is  inside  the  village 
and  who  may  engage  in  all  worldly  pursuits,  but  not  marry),  (2) 
asanddri  (whose  hou^e  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village),  or  (3)  abdhut, 
who  wauder  about  begging,  but  may  not  beg  for  more  than  seven  hours 
at  one  place.  The  abdhut  carry  with  them  a ndrial  or  cocoanut  shell, 
and  may  only  take  in  alnn  cooked  grain  which  they  must  soak  in 
water  before  they  eat  it.  Nor  may  they  halt  more  than  three  days  at 
any  place  unless  it  be  a tirath  (place  of  pilgrimage)  or  during  the  rains. 
Gosdins  are  generally  clad  in  garments  dyed  with  geru. 

In  the  south-west  of  the  Punjab  the  priests  of  Shdmji  and  Ldlji 
who  are  Khatris  and  found  largely  at  Leia  and  Bhakkar,  are  called 
Gosdins.  The  Khatris  and  Arords  of  the  south-w°st  are  either 
disciples  (sewaks)  of  these  Gosdins  or  Sikhs.t  Other  Gosdins  are 
those  of  Baddoke, 

The  Gosdins  appear  to  bn  correctly  classed  as  a Yaishnava  sect  or 
rather  order,  though  in  tho  bills  they  affect  Mahadeo  and  are  mahants 
of  temples  of  Shiva. 

Gosal,  a small  Jdt  clan  which  is  found  in  Jfnd  and  has  a Sidh,  Bdla,  at 
Badrukhan,  where  offerings  are  made  to  his  samadh. 

Granthi,  a reader  of  the  Sikh  Granth,  an  expounder  thereof ; but  cf.  Gidni . 

Guda,  a tribe  of  Jdta  found  in  Kapurthald  State,  Sultanpur  tahsil.  Its 
tradition  avers  that  it  migrated  from  Delhi  in  the  Mughal  times. 

* The  guru  of  tho  ptiris  resides  at  Kharak,  and  that  of  the  gvis  at  both  ia 

Hissdr.  Hissdr  Gazetteer,  1004,  p.  81. 
f Census.  Report,  1891,  § 68,  p.  127-8. 


306  Gtigera—Gujar. 

Gugera,  (1)  one  of  the  principal  muhins  or  clans  of  the  Si&ls  in  Jhang.  It 
gave  its  name  to  the  township  of  that  name,  once  the  head-quarters  of 
the  present  Montgomery  district  and  still  of  a tahsil;  (2)  also  a Kharral 
clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Gujar,  Gujjar,  -ur,  fem.  -1.  Dim.  Gujareta,  fern,  -i,  and  Gujretra,  fem.  -i.*  a 
young  Gujar.  Derivatives  are  Gujr&l  or  Gujrehr&,  a dwelling-place  of 
Gujars ; and  Gujrdt,  the  f country  or  tract  of  the  Gujars/  The  District 
of  Gujr&t  takes  its  name  from  the  town  of  Gujrat,  but  the  present  town 
though  a modern  one  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  city  called  Udanagri, 
the  everlasting  or  fragrant  township.  Popular  tradition  assigns  its 
foundation  to  R&jd,  Baehan  P&l,  a tSurajbansi  R&jpufc  who  came  from  the 
Gar  getic  Do£b,  and  attributes  its  restoration  to  Ali  Kh&n,  a Gujar, 
doubtless  the  historical  Alakhana,  Raja  of  Gurjara,  who  was  defeated 
by  Sangkara  Varma  between  883  and  901  A.  D.  Captain  Mackenzie, 
however,  recorded  another  tradition  which  assigned  the  restoration  of 
Gujr&ttownto  Rani  Gujran,  wife  of  Badr  Sain,  son  of  R&ja  Risalu 
of  Sidlkot  who  rebuilt  it  in  Sambat  175  (A.  D.  118}.  Both  accounts 
aoree  in  ascribing  the  refounding  of  the  modern  town  to  the  time 
of  Akbar.  According  to  Stein,  Shankara  Varma  of  Kashmir,  soon 
after  his  accession  in  883  A.  D.,  undertook  an  expedition  to  the 
south  and  south-west  qf  Kashmir  and  first  invaded  Gujaradesa,  a 
tract  certainly  identifiable  with  the  modern  District  of  Gujrat,  which 
lies  between  the  Chen&b  and  Jlielum*  At  an  earlier  period,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  6th  century,  the  Rdjd  of  Th&nesar,  Prab&kara-vardhana, 
had  also  carried  on  a successful  campaign  against  the  Hun  settlements 
in  the  north-west  Punjab  and  the  ‘ clans  of  Gurjara'f,  so  that  it  would 
appear  that  a branch  of  the  Gurjara  race  was  firmly  established  in  the 
modern  Gejr&t  before  600  A.  D.J 

The  modern  District  of  Gujrit,  however,  comprises  the  Her&t  or  J&t 
pargana  and  the  Gujr&t  or  Gujar  pargana.§  These  parganas  used  to 
be  divided  into  tappas  and  the  tappas  into  tops , each  top  being  under 
a chaudhri. 

The  modern  District  of  Muzaffargarh  also  possesses  a Gujrat  on  the 
Indus,  in  the  riverain  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Dera  Gh&zi  Kh&n 
district. 

The  Distribution  op  the  Gujars. 

The  present  distribution  of  the  Gujars  in  India  is  thus  described  by 
Sir  Alexander  Cunningham  : — 

“ At  the  present  day  the  Gujars  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  every 
part  of  the  North-West  of  India,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges,  and 
from  the  Haz&ra  mountains  to  the  Peninsula  cf  Gujar&t.  They  are 
specially  numerous  along  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Jumna,  near  Jagadhri 
and  Buriya,  and  in  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  which  during  the  last 
century  was  actually  called  Gujarat.  To  the  east  they  occupy  the  petty 

♦Stein,  Zur  Geschichte  der  C&his  von  Kabul  ( Festgruss  an  Rudolf  von  Roth,  Stuttgart, 
1893).  See  also  Stein’s  Rajatar  origin  i , p.  204,  Vol.  I. 

f Y.  Smith,  Early  tiist.  of  India,  p 283. 

J For  the  derivation  of  the  word  Gujrat  see  Dr.  Fleet’s  Dote  in  J.  R.  A.  S.,  1906,  p.  459. 
He ^derives  it  from  Gujaratra,  Prakrit  Gujjaratta,  the  modern  name  of  Guzerat  being  due 
to  Alberuni’s  Guz(a)rat.  ^ujr£nwala  means  the  ‘Gujars’  village,’  GujrAt  the  ‘ Gujars  * 
country,’  a distinction  overlooked  in  Baden- Powell’s  Indian  Village  Community. 

§ Gujrit  Gazetteer,  1892-93,  p.  19.  Cf.  the  Sett.  Rep.  of  the  Gujrat  District,  1861,  p,  2. 
The  term  Herat  is  of  unknown  origin,  but  it  appears  to  be  also  called  the  Jat&tar. 
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Distribution  of  the  Gtijars, 

State  of  Samptar  in  Bundelkhand,  and  one  of  the  northern  Districts  of 
Gwalior,  which  is  still  called  Gnjargdr.  They  are  found  only  in  small 
bodies  and  much  scattered  throughout  Eastern  Rdjputana  and  Gwalior; 
but  they  arc  more  numerous  in  the  Western  States,  and  specially 
towards  Gujardt,  where  they  form  a large  part  of  the  population.  The 
Rdjds  of  Rewdri  to  the  south  of  Delhi  are  Gujars.  In  the  Southern 
Punjab  they  are  thinly  scattered,  but  their  numbers  increase  rapidly 
towards  the  north,  where  they  have  given  their  name  to  several 
important  places,  such  as  Gujidnwala  in  the  Rechna  Dodb,  Gnjrdt  in 
the  Chaj  Dodb,  and  Gujar  Khan  in  the  Sindh  Sagar  Dodb.  They  are 
numerous  about  Jhelum  and  Hassan  Abddl,*  and  throughout  the  Hazdra 
district;  and  they  are  also  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  Dardu 
districts  of  Childs,  Kohli,  and  Pdlas,  to  the  east  of  the  Indus,  and  in 
the  contiguous  districts  to  the  west  of  the  river.” 

In  the  Punjab  they  essentially  belong  to  the  lower  ranges  and  sub- 
montane tracts ; and  though  they  have  spread  down  the  Jumna  in 
considerable  numbers,  they  are  almost  confined  to  the  riverain  low- 
lands. In  the  higher  mountains  they  are  almost  unknown.  Gujrat  is 
still  their  stronghold,  and  in  that  District  they  form  13i  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population.  There  alone  have  they  retained  their  dominant 
position.  Throughout  the  Salt  Range,  and  probably  under  the  eastern 
hills  also,  they  are  the  oldest  inhabitants  among  the  tribes  now  settled 
there;  but  in  the  west  the  Gakkhars,  Janjuas,  and  Pathdns,  and  in  the 
east  the  Rdjputs  have  always  been  too  strong  for  them,  and  long  ago 
deprived  them  of  political  importance.  In  the  Peshdwar  district 
almost  any  herdsman  is  called  a Gujar,  and  it  may  be  that  some  of 
those  who  are  thus  returned  are  not  true  Gnjars  by  race.  But 
throughout  the  hill  country  of  Jammu,  Chibhdl,  and  Hazdra,  and  away 
in  the  territory  lying  to  the  north  of  Peshdwar  as  far  as  the  Swdt 
rivor,  true  Gujar  herdsmen  are  found  in  grpafc  numbers,  all  possessing 
a common  speech,  which  is  a Hindi  dialect  quite  distinct  from  the 
Panjabi  or  Pashto  current  in  those  parts.  Here  they  are  a purely 
pastoral  and  almost  nomad  race,  taking  their  herds  up  into  the  higher 
ranges  in  summer  and  descending  with  them  into  the  valleys  during 
the  cold  weather;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  Gujar  is  a cultivator 
only  in  the  plains.  Even  there  he  is  a bad  cultivator,  and  more  given 
to  keeping  cattle  than  to  following  tho  plough.  In  Chitrdl  also  Gujars 
are  found  in  the  Shishi  Kuh  valley,  while  the  Bashgals  (the  Kdfirs  of 
tho  Bashgal  valley  are  so  styled  by  Chitrdlis)  are  described  as  curiously 
like  the  Gujars  in  the  Punjab.t 

It  is  impossible  without  further  investigation  to  fix  the  date  of  tho 
Gujar  colonization  of  the  lower  districts.  They  are  almost  exclusively 
Musalmdn  except  in  the  Jumna  Districts  and  Hoshidrpur,  and  they 
must  therefore  have  entered  those  Districts  before  the  conversion  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  caste.  Tho  Jullundnr  Gujars  date  their  conversion 
from  the  time  of  Aurangzeb,  a very  probable  date.  Tho  Forozepur 
Gujars  say  that  they  came  from  Ddranagar  in  the  south  of  India,  that 
thoy  moved  thence  to  Rani  a in  Sirsa,  and  thenco  again  to  Ferozepur 
via  Kasur.  The  Musalmdn  Gnjars  of  all  the  eastern  half  of  the  Pro- 

* Hassan  was  himself  a Gujar. 

t But  Bashgali  is  essentially  an  Iranian  dialect.  Sec  Stcn  Konow’s  Classification  of 
Bashgali , in  J.  R.  A.  S.,  1911,  p.  1. 
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vince  still  retain  more  of  their  Hindu  customs  than  do  the  majority  of 
tbeir  converted  neighbours,  their  women,  for  instance,  wearing  petti- 
coats instead  of  drawers,  (just  as  they  do  in  Jullundur  also),  and  red 
instead  of  blue.  In  Jullundur  the  Gujar  shoe  is  usually  of  a peculiar 
make,  the  upper  leather  covering  little  of  the  foot.  It  is  noticeable  that 
Gujrdt  is  to  the  Gujars  what  Bhatner  and  Bhatti&na  are  to  the  Bhatti, 
a place  to  which  there  is  a traditional  tendency  to  refer  their  origin. 

The  Gujar  is  a fine  stalwart  fellow,  of  precisely  the  same  physical 
type  as  the  J£t  ;*  and  the  theory  of  aboriginal  descent  which  has  some- 
times been  propounded,  is  to  my  mind  conclusively  negatived  by  his 
cast  of  countenance.  He  is  of  the  same  social  standing  as  the  J£t,  or 
perhaps  slightly  inferior ; but  the  two  eat  and  drink  in  common  without 
any  scruple,  and  the  proverb  says  : “The  Jat,  Gujar,  Ahfr,  and  Gola 

are  all  four  hail  fellows  well  met.”  But  he  is  far  inferior  in  both 
personal  character  and  repute  to  the  J&t.  He  is  lazy  to  a degree,  and 
a wretched  cultivator;  his  women,  though  not  secluded,  will  not  do 
field  work  save  of  the  lightest  kind ; while  his  fondness  for  cattle 
extends  to  those  of  other  people.  The  difference  between  a Gujar  and 
a Rajput  cattle-thief  was  once  explained  to  me  thus  by  a J&t : “The 

Rajput  will  steal  your  buffalo.  But  he  will  not  send  his  father  to 
say  he  knows  where  it  is  and  will  get  it  back  for  Rs.  20,  and  then 
keep  the  Rs.  20  and  the  buffalo  too.  The  Gujar  will.”  The  Gujars 
have  been  turbulent  throughout  the  history  of  the  Punjab,  they  were 
a constant  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Delhi  emperors,  and  are  still  ever 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  loosening  of  the  bonds  of  discipline  to 
attack  and  plunder  their  neighbours.  Their  character  as  expressed  in 
the  proverbial  wisdom  of  the  countryside  is  not  a high  one  : “A 

desert  is  better  than  a Gujar  : wherever  you  see  a Gujar,  hit  him.” 
Again  : “ The  dog  and  the  cat  two,  the  Hangar  and  the  Gujar  two  ; 

if  it  were  not  for  theso  four,  one  might  sleep  with  one’s  door  open”  : 
so  “ The  dog,  the  monkey,  and  the  Gujar  change  their  minds  at  every 
step;”  and  “When  all  other  castes  are  dead  make  friends  with  a 
Gujar.”  As  Mr.  Maconachie  remarks  : “Though  the  Gujar  possesses 

two  qualifications  of  a highlauder,  a hilly  home  and  a constant  desire 
for  other  people’s  cattle,  he  never  seems  to  have  had  the  love  of 
fighting  and  the  character  for  manly  independence  which  distinguishes 
this  class  elsewhere.  On  the  contrary  he  is  generally  a mean,  sneak- 
ing, cowardly  fellow;  and  I do  not  know  that  he  improves  much  with 
the  march  of  civilization,  though  of  course  there  are  exceptions  ; men 
who  have  given  np  the  traditions  of  the  tribe  so  far  as  to  recognize 
the  advantage  of  being  honest — generally.” 

Such  is  the  Gujar  of  the  Jumna  Districts. t But  further  west  his 
character  would  seem  to  be  higher.  Major  Wrace  describes  the  Gujars 

* This  description  would  appear  to  require  some  qualification.  The  Gujar  of  Kashmir 
is  described  as  tall  and  gaunt,  his  forehead  and  his  chin  are  narrow,  his  nose  fine  and 
slightly  curve!.  The  Gujar  of  the  United  Provinces  is  above  the  medium  height,  well  made 
an  i active,  his  face  long  and  oval,  and  his  features  fine  rather  than  coarse.  Crooke 
describes  him  as  ‘ a fairly  typical  Indo-Aryan.’  J.  R.  A.  S.,  1907,  p.  984.  The  Punjab 
Gujar  might  be  well  described  in  the  above  terms.  As  compared  with  the  Jat  he  has 
better  features,  but  is  not  of  such  a good  type. 

f Sir  J Wilson  however,  wrote  : “ The  ^ujar  villages  in  Gurgaon  have  on  the  whole  stood 
the  late  bad  times  better  than  those  of  almost  other  caste — better  than  the  Jats,  and  almost 
as  well  as  the  Ahirs.  Our  Gurg&on  Gujars  are  very  little  given  to  thieving,  and  I have 
rather  a high  opinion  of  them.” 
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of  Hazara  as  “ a simple  all-enduring  race,  thrifty  and  industrious,  with 
no  ambition  but  to  be  left  alone  in  peace  with  their  cattle  and  fields 
and  “ many  of  them  are  fine  men  in  every  way.”  Mr.  Thomson  says 
that  the  Gujars  of  Jheluin  are  the  best  farmers  in  the  District  (perhaps 
not  excessive  praise  in  a District  held  by  Gakkhars,  Awdns,  and 
K^jputs),  though  the  Malitir  or  Ardf n is  a better  market  gardener ; 
and  that  they  are  quiet  and  industrious,  more  likeable  than  (Salt  Range) 
but  with  few  attractive  qualities.  Mr.  Steedman  gives  a similar 
account  of  the  Gujars  of  Rdwalpindi,  calling  them  i(  excellent  culti- 
vators.” So  the  Gujars  of  Hoshiiirpur  are  said  to  bo  “ a quiet  and 
well-behaved  set.”  In  Jullundur  Sir  Richard  Temple  described  them 
as  “ here  as  elsewhere  of  pastoral  habits,  but  more  industrious  and  less 
predatory  than  usual”  ; and  Mr.  Barkley  writes:  “At  present,  after 

30  years  of  British  rule,  they  are  probably  as  little  given  to  crime  as 
any  other  large  class  in  the  agricultural  population.  It  is  still 
generally  true  that  they  occupy  themselves  more  with  grazing  than 
with  agriculture;  but  this  is  by  no  means  invariably  the  ease.”  But 
in  Ferozepur  again  Mr.  Brandreth  describes  them  as  “unwilling 
cultivators,  and  greatly  addicted  to  thieving,”  and  gives  instances  of 
their  criminal  propensities.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  further  the 
Gujar  moves  from  his  native  hills,  the  more  he  deteriorates  and  the 
more  unpleasant  he  makes  himself  to  his  neighbours.  The  following 
description  of  the  Gujars  of  Kangra  by  Mr.  Barnes  is  both  graphic  and 
interesting  : — 

“ The  Gujars  of  the  hills  are  quite  unlike  the  caste  of  the  same  desig- 
nation in  the  plains.  There  they  are  known  as  an  idle,  worthless  and 
thieving  race,  rejoicing  in  waste,  and  enemies  to  cultivation  and  im- 
provement ; but  above  and  below  they  are  both  addicted  to  pastoral 
habits.  In  the  hills  the  Gujars  are  exclusively  a pastoral  tribe, — they 
cultivate  scarcely  at  all.  The  Gaddis  keep  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats, 
and  the  Gujar;s  wealth  consists  of  buffaloes.  These  people  live  in  the 
skirts  of  the  forests,  and  maintain  their  existence  exclusively  by  the 
sale  of  the  milk,  ghi,  and  other  produce  of  their  herds.  The  men 
graze  the  cattle,  and  frequently  lie  out  for  weeks  in  the  woods  tending 
their  herds.  The  women  repair  to  the  markets  every  morning  with 
baskets  on  their  heads,  with  little  earthen  pots  filled  with  milk,  butter- 
milk and  ghi , each  of  these  pots  containing  the  proportion  required 
for  a day’s  meal.  During  the  hot  weather  the  Gujars  usually  drive 
their  herds  to  the  upper  range,  where  the  buffaloes  rejoice  in  the  rich 
grass  which  the  rains  bring  forth,  and  at  the  same  time  attain  condition 
from  the  temperate  climate  and  the  immunity  from  venomous  flies 
which  torment  their  existence  in  the  plains.  The  Gujars  are  a fine, 
manly  race,  with  peculiar  and  handsome  features.  They  are  mild  and 
inoffensive  in  manner,  and  in  these  hills  are  not  distinguished  by  the 
bad  pre-eminence  which  attaches  to  their  race  in  the  plains.  They  are 
never  known  to  thieve.  Their  women  are  supposed  to  be  not  very 
scrupulous.  Their  habits  of  frequenting  public  markets  and  carrying 
about  their  stock  for  sale  unaccompanied  by  their  husbands  undoubtedly 
expose  them  to  great  temptations ; and  I am  afraid  the  imputations 
against  their  character  are  too  Well  founded.  They  are  tall,  well-grown 
women,  and  may  be  seen  every  morniug  entering  the  bazars  of  the  hill 
towns,  returning  home  about  the  afternoon  with  their  baskets  emptied 
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of  their  treasures.  The  Gu jars  are  found  all  over  the  District.  They 
abound  particularly  about  Jw&Mmukhi,  Tira,  and  Nddaun.  There 
are  some  Hindu  Gujars,  especially  towards  Mandi ; but  they  are  a small 
sect  compared  to  the  Musnlmans." 

iC  It  has  been  suggested/*  continued  Sir  Donzil  Ibbetson,  u and  is  I 
believe  held  by  many,  that  Jats  and  Gujars,  and  perhaps  Aliirs  also,  are 
all  of  one  ethnic  stock;  and  this  because  there  is  a close  communion 
between  them.  It  may  be  that  they  are  the  same  in  their  far-distant 
origin.  But  I think  that  they  must  have  either  entered  India  at  differ- 
ent times  or  settled  in  separate  parts,  and  my  reason  for  thinking  so  is 
precisely  because  they  eat  and  smoke  together.  In  the  case  of  Ja£  and 
Rajput  the  reason  for  differentiation  is  obvious,  the  latter  being  of 
higher  rank  than  the  former.  But  the  social  standing  of  Jdts,  Gujars, 
and  Aliirs  being  practically  identical,  I do  not  see  why  they  should 
ever  have  separated  if  they  were  once  the  same.  It  is  however 
possible  that  the  J&ts  were  the  camel  graziers  and  perhaps  husband- 
men, the  Gujars  the  cowherds  of  the  hills,  and  the  Aliirs  the  cowherds 
of  the  plains.  If  this  be  so,  they  afford  a classification  by  occupation 
of  the  yeoman  class,  which  fills  up  the  gap  between  and  is  absolutely 
continuous  with  th«  similar  classification  of  the  castes  above  them  as 
Brahmans,  Banias,  and  Rdjputs,  and  of  the  castes  below  them  as  Tarkh&ns, 
Chamdrs,  and  so  forth.  But  we  must  know  more  of  the  early  distribu- 
tion of  the  tribes  before  we  can  have  any  opinion  on  the  subject.  I have 
noticed  in  the  early  historians  a connection  between  the  migrations  and 
location  of  Gujars  and  Rdjputs  which  has  struck  me  as  being  more  than 
accidental ; but  the  subject  needs  an  immense  deal  of  work  upon  it 
before  it  can  be  said  to  be  even  ready  for  drawing  conclusions.* 

The  origin  of  the  Gujars. 

A full  history  of  the  ancient  Gurjaras  and  of  the  great  Gurjara 
empire,  the  existence  of  which  the  late  Mr.  A.  M.  T.  Jackson  claimed  to 
have  established, t would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article,  but  the 
reader's  attention  may  be  directed  to  certain  incidents  in  their  history 
in  the  Punjab.  According  to  Dr.  Rudolf  Hoernle  the  Tomaras  (the 
modern  Tnnwar  Rdjputs)  were  a clan  of  the  Gurjaras,  and  indeed  their 
imperial  or  ruling  clan.  The  Pehowa  (Pehoa  in  the  Kara &1  district) 
inscription  records  of  a Tomara  family  that  it  was  descended  from  a 
raja , Jaula,  whose  name  recalls  that  of  the  SMhi  Javuvla  or  Jahula 
and  of  the  maharaja,  Toram&na  Shahi  Jauvla  of  the  Kura  inscription. 
Dr.  Hoernle  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Kachwahas  and  Parihars,  like 
the  Tomaras,  were  all  clans  or  divisions  of  a Javula  tribe,  claiming 
descent  from  Toramana,  king  of  the  White  Huns  or  Ephthalites.J 
Mr.  Bhandarkar  lias  shown  that  the  Solankis  (Chaulakyas),  Parihars 

* Mr.  Wilson  notes  that  the  Gujars  and  the  Bargujar  tribe  of  Rajputs  are  often  found 
together;  and  suggests  that  the  latter  may  be  to  the  Gujars  what  the  Khanzadahs  are  to 
the  Meos  and  what  most  Rajputs  are  to  the  Jats. 

t See  his  note  in  J.  R.  A.  S.  1905,  pp.  163-1,  where  he  identifies  the  Gurjaras  with  the 
Gaudas  (Gaur?,  now  Brahmans)  and  points  out  that  according  to  Alberuni  (Sachau’s 
Trans.  i.,p.  3(<0)  Guda  = Taneshar.  The  Ganr  Brahmans  were  and  indeed  are  parohits  of 
the  Hindu  Gujars  and  still  minister  to  some  who  are  converts  to  Islam. 

% J.  R.  A.  S.J  1905,  pp.  1-4.  It  may  further  be  noted  that  the  Bar.  or  Bad*Gujar 
Rajputs  are  probably  of  Gujar  descent. 
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(Pratihdras),  Parmars  (Paramdras)  and  Chauhdns  (Chdhnmdnas  or 
Chdhuvdnas),  the  four  so-callod  Agnikula  clans  of  Hdjputs,  were  originally 
divisions  of  the  Gurjaras,  and  to  these  Dr.  Hoernlo  would  thus  add  the 
Tomaras  and  Kuchhwahas.  The  exact  ethuic  relation  of  the  Gurjaras 
to  the  Huns  is  still  very  obscure,  but  as  a working  hypothesis  Dr. 
Hoernle  thinks  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  tho  Oth  century  A D.  a great 
invasion  of  Central  Asiatic  peoples,  Huns,  Gurjaras  and  others,  whoso 
exact  interrelation  we  do  not  know,  took  place.  The  first  onset  carried 
them  as  far  as  Gwdlior,  but  it  was  checked  by  the  emperor  of  Kanauj,  and 
the  main  portion  of  these  foreign  hordes  settled  in  Rdjputdna  and  the 
Punjab,  while  the  Chau  laky  as  turned  south.  In  the  north  tho  invaders 
fused  with  the  natives  of  tho  country  and  in  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century  tho  Parihars  emerged,  an  upgrowth  followed  by  that  the 
Parmars,  Chaulnins  and  imperial  Gurjaras  about  750  A.  D.  About  840 
the  Gurjara  empire,  with  its  capital  at  Kanauj,  embraced  nearly  the 
whole  of  northern  India,  under  Bhoja  I,  but  after  his  death  it  declined.* * * § 

Another  problem  of  great  interest  in  the  history  of  Indian  religions 
is  the  connection  of  the  Gurjaras  with  the  cult  of  the  child  Krishna  of 
Mathura,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  ancient  Krishna  of  Bwdrakd.f 
This  cult  was,  almost  beyond  question,  introduced  into  Iudia  by 
nomads  from  the  north,  very  probably  by  the  Gurjaras.  No  doubt  the 
modern  Gujars,  even  those  who  have  retained  their  Hindu  creeds,  have 
lost  all  recollection  of  any  special  devotion  to  the  cult  of  Krishna,  and 
he  is  now  prominent  in  tho  traditions  of  the  Ahirs,  but  certain  groups 
of  the  Ahirs  appear  to  be  of  Gurjara  origin.  Among  them  we  find  tho 
Nandbansi  whose  name  reminds  us  of  Nand  Mihr,  a legendary  progeni- 
tor of  the  Gujars,  and  a Solanki  (Chaulakya)  got  appears  among  tho 
J&dubansi.  If  we  may  assume  that  these  two  great  races,  the  Gujar 
and  Ahir,  once  pastoral,  and  still  largely  so,  are  really  identical,  the 
theory  that  the  cult  of  the  child  Krishna  was  introduced  into  India  by 
the  Gujars  in  general  or  more  particularly  by  the  Nandbansi  and 
Gudlbansi  branches  of  the  Ahirs  becomes  greatly  strengthened.  Like 
the  Huns,  tho  Gurjaras  were  originally  sun-worshippers,  but  they  have 
lost  all  traces  of  any  special  devotion  to  the  cult  of  the  Sun-god,  and 
may  have  acquired  some  tincture  of  Christianity  either  from  their 
neighbours  in  Central  Asia  or  from  their  connection  with  Christians 
among  the  Huns.J 

Various  origins  are  claimed  by  different  Gujar  clans.  Thus  in 
Gujrdt  the  Chauhdn  claim  descent  from  Rai  Pithora  of  Delhi. 

TlieChhokar  in  Karndl  say  they  are  Chandarbansi  and  an  offshoot  of 
tho  Jadu  Rdjputs  of  Muzaffarnagar  in  the  United  Provinces.  The 
Bhodwdl,  Kalsidn  and  Rawdl  all  claim  to  be  Chandarbansi,  tho 
Kalsidn  being  Chauhdns  and  tho  Kawtlls  Khokhar  Rdjputs  by  orio-in  • 
but  tho  Chhamdn  say  they  are  Surajbansi  and  Tunwdrs. 

In  Gurdd3pur  the  Bhaddna,  Chhdla,  Kasdna,  Munin§  and  Tur  gots 
claim  Rajput  descent  and  the  Banths  and  Bujars  Jdt  extraction,  while 

* Ilid . pp.  31*32,  and  p.  4. 

| Seo  Krishna , Christianity  and  the  Gujars  by  Mr.  J.  Kennedy  in  J R A S 1907  n 075 

X Ibid,  p . 989.  ’ 

§ From  the  Mnnm  Gujars  some  of  the  Bharais  and  Bazigars  are  said  to  have  branch- 
ed off. 
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the  Chapras  say  they  are  Khatris  by  origin,  and  the  Modis,  PatMns. 
The  Chli&la  got  claims  descent  from  RAj&  Som  Bans,  Rai&  of  Gahr 
Gajni  in  the  Deccan,  and  its  ancestor  embraced  Isl&m  at  R&hon  in 
Jiillundur,  mHrried  a Gang  Kas&na  girl  and  so  became  a Gujar.  The 
Kas&na  declares  itself  descended  from  R&ja  Kans,  the  Munin  from  R4j& 
Indar  Rai,  and  the  Pand&ua  from  R&j (\>  Panda  R&i. 

The  Pasw&l  ascribe  their  foundation  to  Wajih  Kalbi,  a companion  of 
the  Prophet,  who  accompanied  Ahutas,  ruler  of  Yemen,  when  he 
conquered  Kashmir.  The  Paswfil  originally  settled  in  Si&lkot  but  have 
spread  into  Gnrdfispur. 

The  Hindu  R&wat  Mandan  got  is  found  in  the  B&wal  nizamat  of 
N&bha.  It  traces  its  descent  to  one  R&wat  who  fell  in  love  with  a 
damsel,  Gorsi,  whom  he  only  carried  off  after  a great  struggle.  His 
mesalliance  cost  him  his  status  as  a R&jput  and  he  became  a Gujar. 
The  got  derives  its  name  from  him  and  from  the  number  of  heads 
Xnxandan)  which  fell  in  the  struggle  for  Gorsi.  This  got  is  numerous 
in  Jaipur,  where  it  keeps  its  women  in  parda  and  forbids  widow 
remarriage,  but  this  is  allowed  in  N&bha.  Formerly  the  R&wat 
Mandan  did  not  roof  their  houses  or  put  planks  to  their  doorways, 
though  they  now  do  so.  A child's  first  tonsure  should  be  performed  at 
the  shrine  of  Swfimi  Pun  D&s  in  Rewfiri  tahsil. 

The  Chokar  of  N&bha,  who  appear  to  be  distinct  from  the  Chhokar, 
are  Hindus  and  trace  their  descent  from  Sankat,  a Chauh&n  Rfijput  of 
Sfimbhar  in  Jaipur,  who  was  a great  robber.  Once  on  the  road  he 
forcibly  espoused  a beautiful  girl  whose  kinsmen  came  to  her  aid,  but 
Sankat  sought  help  from  Ban  Deo  and  he  and  his  comrades  took  the 
shapes  of  birds,  and  escaped.  A barber  too  rang  a wedding-bell  in 
front  of  their  pursuers,  and  they  resolved  to  turn  back.  So  the  got  of 
Sankat  was  called  Chokar,  * one  who  misses/  and  it  still  affects  Ban 
Deo,  holding  the  first  tonsure  of  its  children  at  his  shrine  in  Jaipur, 
never  burning  cotton  sticks  for  fuel  and  only  using  cotton  after  first 
offering  it  to  Ban  Deo. 

In  Niibha  the  Bhargar,  Chapr&na,  Doi,  Kasfina,  Khar&na  and 
Sardhfina  Gujars  all  vaguely  claim  Rfijput  origin,  but  unlike  other 
Hindu  Gujars  they  only  avoid  three  gots  in  marriage,  permitting  it  in 
the  mother’s  father’s  got  They  specially  affect  Devi  and  do  not  give 
the  beestings  of  a cow  or  buffalo  to  any  one  till  the  Am&was,  when  they 
cook  rice  in  the  milk,  place  it  on  a spot  plastered  with  cow-dung  and 
then  give  it  to  their  children.  The  Bhargar,  like  the  R&wat  Mandan, 
use  no  doors  or  roofs  of  timber,  and  ascribe  this  tabu  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  their  women  became  a sati  and  a house  raised  in  her  honour 
was  left  incomplete.* 

The  Melu  Gujars  in  Nfibha  are  converts  from  Hinduism,  but  still 
avoid  four  gots  in  marriage.  They  do  not  build  two  hearths  close 
together,  or  wear  blue  cloth.  Their  women  wear  gowns.  This  got 
never  sell  milk,  lest  the  animal  fall  ill,  but  they  may  sell  ghi . 

The  elements  of  the  Gujars  are  not  easy  to  describe.  Local  tradi- 
tions, as  has  already  been  shown,  vary  as  to  the  origins  of  many  clans, 


# Or  unroofed  ? Apparently  a hypsethral  shrine  is  meant, 
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but  the  following  addenda  may  be  noted  as  to  the  elans  descended 
from  the  various  Rdjput  races: — Chauhan  origin  is  claimed  by  the 
Bhalesar,  i sons  of  Bhallu/  Babarwal,  Jhandar,  Kalsi&n  (in  Karndl). 

Panw&r  descent  is  claimed  by  the  Bahlot,  Chhdli,  Phambhrd,  ‘ sons  of 
Phamar'  and  Paur* : J&du  (Chandarbansi)  descent  by  the  Chhokar  (in 
Karn&l),  Jnnjua  origin  by  the  Barrdh,  Khokhar  (Chanaarbansi)  by  the 
Hawdl  (in  Karndl),  Man  has  by  the  Dhinda,  Sombansi  by  the  Dhakkar, 
Surajbansi  by  the  Saramdna,  and  Tur  by  the  Chhamdn  (in  Karndl). 

Folk-etymology  and  legendary  lore  have  been  busily  engaged  in 
finding  explanations  of  various  clan  names  among  the  Gujars.  Thus  of 
tho  Barras,  (a  word  meaning  ‘holy')  it  is  said  that  their  ancestor 
Fatihulla  used  to  bring  water  from  tho  river  at  Multiin  barefoot,  for  his 
spiritual  guide's  ablutions.  One  day  the  Pir  saw  that  his  disciple's  foot 
had  been  pierced  with  thorns,  so  he  gave  him  his  shoes,  but  Fatihulla 
made  them  into  a cap,  as  worthy  to  be  so  worn,  and  ag&in  his  feet  were 
pierced  with  thorns.  Tho  Pir  seeing  this  blessed  him  and  called  him 
Barra.t 

Tho  Bharyar  claim  descent  from  Rajd  Karn.  The  children  of  his 
descendant  Rdja  Dhal  always  used  to  die  and  his  physicians  advised 
him  to  feed  his  next  child  on  the  milk  of  a she- wolf  (bhairya),  whence 
the  name  Bharydr.  Buta  embraced  Islam  in  Babar's  timo  and  settled 
in  Shdhpur. 

Of  the  Gajgahi  section  it  is  said  that  Wali,  their  ancestor,  was  a 
Khatana  who  wore  a gajgah  or  horse's  silver  ornament,  so  his  descendants 
are  now  called  Gajgahi. 

Of  the  Kha tanas'  origin  one  story  is  that  one  day  Mor  and  Mohang, 
sons  of  Rdjd  Bhans,  came  back  from  hunting  and  ate  on  a kliat  or  bed. 
For  this  breach  of  social  etiquette  the  Brahmans  outcasted  them,  saying 
they  had  become  Muhammadans,  so  they  adopted  Islam  and  were 
nicknamed  Khatana.  Another  legend  makes  the  Khatanas  descendants 
of  Rdjii  Jaspiil  and  the  Pandavas.  Jaspal  had  extended  his  dominions 
from  Tb&nesar  to  Jhelum  and,  when  Sultiin  Mahmud  Sabukta^fn 
invaded  Hindustan,  Jaspdl  met  him  at  Attock,  but  was  defeated  and 
slain.  His  son,  Anandpal,  ruled  for  two  years  at  Lahore  and  then  fled 
to  Hindustan,  leaving  two  sons,  Khatana  and  Jaideo  or  Jagdeo,  of  whom 
the  former  ruled  at  Lahore  and  turned  Muhammadan.  Other  Gujar 
clans  also  claim  descent  from  Anandprl,  and  ‘Sultan  Mahmud  assigned 
tho  Khatanas  jigirs  in  Gujrat  where  they  founded  Shdhpur,  now  a 
doserted  mound  near  Chak  Dina. 

Tho  Khatanas  are  not  only  a leading  Gujar  clan  but  havo  many  off- 
shoots in  tho  minor  sections,  such  as  the  Gajgahis,  Topas,  Amninas, 
Awanas,  Bhunds,  Bukkans,  Thilas,  and  tho  Jangal,  Debar,  Doi,  and 
Lohsar  clans. 

Hindu  Khatanns  arc  also  found  in  the  Bawal  nizamat  of  Nabha  and 
there  claim  Tur  Rajput  origin,  deriving  their  name  from  Kbatu  Nagar, 
a village  in  Jaipur.  As  followers  of  Bdwa  Mohan  Das  Bhadawdswdla 

* One  is  tempted  to  connect  bin  name  with  Porus. 

| No  such  word  is  traceable  in  tho  Vanjdbi  Uidy.  The  term  recalls  the  Bafgujar 
Rajputs. 
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they  abstain  from  flesh  and  wine.  At  weddings  the  J&t  ceremonies 
are  6bservrd  and  on  the  departure  of  the  bridegroom’s  party  his  father 
is  beaten  by  the  women  of  the  bride’s  family. 

The  To  pas  are  really  Khat&nas  and  when  the  J^s  and  Gujars  were 
competing  for  the  honour  of  giving  the  biggest  contribution  to  Akbar’s 
rebuilding  of  Gujr&t  town  one  Adam,  a Khatana,  paid  a lakh  and  a 
quarter  of  rupees  into  the  imperial  treasury,  measuring  the  money  in  a 
topa,  whence  his  descendants  are  so  named. 

In  Hazara  the  Torus  say  they  are  really  R&jputs  and  descended 
from  a raja  who  was  so  generous  that  when  once  a faqir  to  test  him 
demanded  his  head  he  stooped  so  that  the  faqir  might  cut  it  off, 
which  he  did.  Having  thus  proved  his  generosity  the  faqir  replaced 
his  head  on  his  shoulders  and  prayed  for  his  life  to  be  restored  to  him. 
The  clan  name  is  derived  from  trer,  a scar. 

In  Delhi  certain  Gujar  clans  claim  descent  from  eponyms.  Such  are 
Budhana,  descendants  of  Bhopal;  Amlaota,  from  Ambap&l, Bhotla,  from 
Bharup  ; Balian,  from  Ban iapal ; Dhaidha,  from  Diptip&l ; Chinori,  from 
Chhainpal ; Nangri,  from  Naghpal,  and  Tanur,  from  Tonpal.  As  to  the 
Adhana,  tradition  says  that  R&ja  R&m  Chand  of  the  solar  race  had  two 
sons,  Lu  and  Kush.  The  latter  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Kachhw&i 
Rajputs ; while  Lu’s  son  Ganwat  had  a son  named  Rajd,  who  made  a karao 
marriage  and  was  nicknamed  Gujar.  He  had  two  sons  Adhe  and  Swahi. 
The  latter  died  sonless,  but  Adhe  founded  the  Adhana  clan. 

Organization.— It  is  generally  asserted  that  the  real  ( asli ) or  original 
Gujars  are  the  2 A sections,  Gorsi,  Kas&na  and  the  half  tribe  Burgat, 
so-called  as  descended  from  a slave  mother.*  Next  to  these  rank 
the  Khatanas  who  for  a long  period  held  sway  in  the  Gujrat,  in  which 
tract,  however,  the  2^  section-*  were  the  original  settlers,  the  other 
sections  having  become  affiliated  to  them  in  course  of  time,  though 
not  necessarily  Gujars  by  origin.  As  an  instance  of  this  process  of 
accretion  the  Gujars  point  to  the  B arras,  of  Hasilanwdld  village  in 
Gujrat,  whoso  forebear  Fati-ulla,  a Janjua  by  birth,  was  deputed  by 
one  of  the  saints  of  Multdn  to  colonise  that  tract.  All  Gujars  give 
daughters  to  the  Barras,  but  never  receive  them  in  return,  and  the 
Barras  all  rank  as  Mian  as,  except  those  of  certain  families  which  have 
forfeited  their  sanctity,  and  are  designated  Pir.t 

In  Hazara  the  2^  c real’  sections  do  not  appear  to  be  recognised,  but 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Katharia,  Hakla  and  Sarju  sections 
are  of  Rajput  origin,  though  this  origin  is  also  claimed  by  several 
others.  Tradition  avers  that  the  Kath&rias  once  ruled  a large  part  of 

#In  Delhi  the  asli  sections  are  said  to  be  3|  • — Chechi,  Nikadi,  Gorsi,  and  Kasana 
(the  half).  And  in  Karnil  the  2j  sections  are  said  to  be  the  Gorsi,  Chechi  and 
KaSana  (the  half),  But  the  Chechi  are  paid,  in  Gujrat,  to  be  by  origin  Kbat&nas,  so 
that  the  accounts  generally  agree  in  representing  the  Gorsi,  Kasana  and  Khatana  as  the 
3 original  Gujar  clans.  Several  stories  are  told  to  explain  their  pre-eminence. 
Thus  in  Ludhiana  it  is  said  that  Jagpal,  Gorsi,  and  Abaya,  Khatana,  successfully 
resisted  Raja  Jag’s  father,  Uda  Dip,  in  a mock  campaign  for  3 years,  while  Nandu 
Lai,  Bargat,  gave  in  after  a few  months — hence  his  clan  wa9  called  the  half. 

fin  the  Jhelum  Gazetteer  the  Bharras  (sic)  are  said  to  be  descendants  of  Shaikh 
Natha,  of  the  Manikhiala  family,  who  fled  from  his  home  after  killing  a kinsman,  and 
died  io  the  odour  of  sanctity. 
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the  Punch  valley,  whence  the  Dogras  expelled  them,  though  their  chiefs 
still  hold  large  jdgirs  in  that  fief  of  Kashmir.  Naturally  the  Kathdrias 
only  take  wives  from  Gujars  of  Rdjput  descent  and  only  give  brides 
to  men  of  their  own  section  * * * § 

The  Gujars  are  often  said  to  have  84  clans  or  sections  and  in 
Ludhi&na  their  Mirdsis  address  them  as  ' Chau  nisi  got  da  diua ,'  i.  e ., 
c Light  of  the  84  clans' ; but  other  accounts  assign  them  101,  170  or 
oven  388  sections. 

Of  these  numerous  clans  none  have  any  definite  superiority  over  the 
rest,  though  a fow  have  a vague  local  standing  above  their  neighbours. 
Such  are  the  Khobar,  Rawdl,  Wape  and  Dhaldkf  in  Karndl — because 
they  abstain  from  flesh  and  liquor,  whereas  the  Chhokar,  Kalsdn, 
Datyar,  Dhosi  and  Rdthi  sections  do  not.  Of  regular  classes  there  is 
hardly  a trace,  excepting  the  Midnas  who  form  in  Gujrdt  a semi-sacred 
class.  They  are  descendants  of  men  who  have  acquired  a name  for 
learning  or  sanctity  and  so  their  descendants  cannot  give  wives  to 
Gujars  of  less  exalted  rank.J  Indeed  the  leading  Khatdna  family  of 
Dinga  used  to  consider  it  derogatory  to  givo  daughters  to  any  Gujar 
at  all  and  sought  bridegroom?  in  more  exalted  families,  or  failing  them 
let  their  girls  remain  unwed.  In  Gnjrdn  the  Gujars  also  possess  a 
curious  social  organisation,  being  possess  d of  84  darrs  or  lodges. § 
Origmally  the  number  was  only  54 — distributed  over  the  7 tappas  into 
which  the  tract  was  divided  in  Akbar's  time,  but  20  have  been  added 
from  various  families,  and  5 assigned  to  the  Gujars  of  Kdla  in  Jhelum. 
To  become  a darr-udla  or  member  requires  money,  influence  and  popu- 
larity. A candidate  must  first,  at  his  son's  wedding,  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  existing  darr-walds , which  is  not  easily  done,  as  there  must  be  no 
1 black-balls/  and  he  must  be  on  good  terms  with  the  leading  men. 
Having  been  thus  elected  he  must  pay  so  much  per  darr  to  the  mirasxs . 
At  present  the  rate  is  Rs.  11  per  darr  so  he  has  to  pay  84  x ll  = Rs.  924, 
or  nearly  GO  guineas  as  entrance  fee.  His  descendants  remain  darr - 
walas,  but  his  agnates  do  not  acquire  the  privilege.  At  a son's  wed- 
ding in  the  family  a darr-wald  has  to  pay  a fee  of  not  less  than  4 annas 
to  each  darr  for  its  mirasi.  The  darr -walas  do  not  as  a rule  givo 
daughters  in  marriage  to  those  who  do  not  possess  equal  social  stand- 
ing. The  real  origin  of  this  system  does  not  appear  to  be  known,  but  it 
has  some  resemblances  to  the  R&jput  clihat  and  makdn , and  perhaps 
more  to  the  lodges  of  the  Biini  Sfiddt. 

The  social  observances  of  the  Gujars  are  ordinarily  those  of  the  othor 
Hindus  or  Muhammadans,  as  the  case  may  be,  among  whom  they  live, 
but  one  or  two  special  customs  are  to  bo  noted. 

In  Delhi  a child  is  betrothed  in  infancy  by  the  barber  and  Brahman 
jointly,  but  he  is  not  married  till  the  age  of  1 0 or  12.  Prior  to  the 
wedding  one  or  the  other  on  the  bride's  part  go  to  the  boy's  house  with 
the  lagan  to  discuss  the  arrangements  for  the  wedding.  Half  the  lik 

* P N.  Q.  II,  § 280 

■f  The  DhalAks  of  Keorak  in  tuhsil  Kaithal  regard  themselves  as  exalted  in  rank  above 
the  other  Uujars  in  Karnal  and  used  to  give  daughters  to  tho  Kboter  and  Chhokar 
Gajars  east  of  the  Jumna.  Naturally  this  led  to  fomale  infanticide  iu  Keorak. 

X In  Ludhi&na  a few  families  also  bear  tho  title  of  Ml&n. 

§ Lit.  a door  or  threshold, 
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or  Jugs  are  paid  to  both  these  functionaries  at  betrothal  and  the  other 
half  at  the  lagan,  whereas  J&ts  pay  the  whole  at  betrothal. 

A day  or  two  before  the  wedding  madha  worship  is  held,  the  beam 
of  a plough  being  pitched  before  the  house  door  with  a little  straw  tied 
to  its  top.  A large  earthen  jar  with  a smaller  one  full  of  water  on  top 
of  it  is  also  placed  beside  the  beam,  a red  thread  ( halaum ) being 
fastened  round  the  uppermost  pot.  Clearly  this  is  a fertility  charm, 
and  the  usage  does  not  imply  that  the  Gujars  are  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture. 

In  Hoshiiirpnr  the  Gujars  have  a curious  custom  at  weddings, 
Money,  called  muddaji  rupaiya  or  ‘ mudda  at  one  rupee  per  soul/  is 
given  by  well-to-do  Gujars  on  such  an  occasion  to  every  Mirasi  present, 
regardless  of  age  or  sex,  arid  a pregnant  Mirasan  gets  two  rupees,  one 
for  each  life.  When  a Gujar  at  a son’s  wedding  gives  this  money  to  the 
Mir&sis  of  certain  specified  Gujar  gots  it  is  called  bhaji , and  on  the 
wedding  of  any  boy  of  those  specified  gots  the  Mir&si  of  the  Gujar  who 
gave  the  original  bhaji  is  entitled  to  a rupee.  A Gujar  who  gives 
mudda  ji  rupaiya  is  held  in  high  esteem  socially  and  the  Mir&sis  style 
him  gharbhan  kd  data  or  ‘ one  who  is  generous  even  to  the  child  in  the 
womb.’ 

The  Gujars  of  Nakodar  tahsil  in  Jullundur  have  the  following  custom 
(called  pindwalna)  at  marriages,  a survival  of  marriage  by  capture. 
The  young  men  of  the  bridegroom^  party  gallop  round  the  village, 
so  as  to  encircle  it  ; those  of  the  bride’s  party  endeavour  to  prevent 
this.  If  any  one  of  the  former  succeeds  in  completing  the  circle,  he  is 
given  a present  by  the  bride’s  parents.  Another  custom  is,  for  the 
girls  of  the  bride  or  bridegroom’s  family  to  try  and  prevent  one  of 
their  brothers-in-law  from  lighting  the  fire  on  which  food  for  the 
marriage  feast  is  to  be  cooked.  If  he  succeeds,  he  is  rewarded  by  a 
present  of  some  article  of  dress.  This  custom  is  called  jhalka-bhathi.* 

In  Gurd£spur  the  Muhammadan  Gujars  date  their  conversion  from 
Hinduism  to  the  time  of  Aurungzeb.  They  still  observe  Hindu  rites, 
and  on  the  birth  of  a son  the  women  make  an  idol  of  cow-dung 

(govardhan),  which  is  worshipped.  The  birth  of  a son  is  an  expensive 

event,  as  besides  the  Q&zi  and  Mir&si  who  are  fee’d,  the  child’s  sister 
and  paternal  aunt  get  clojthes  and  a she-buffalo  or  money,  and  the  Gaur 
Brahman  still  visits  some  families  as  a parohit  to  bless  the  child’s  father 
by  placing  dab  grass  on  his  head.  At  a wedding  too  he  observes  this 

rite,  but  the  chauka  is  made  by  a Mirasi.  Herein  the  boy  is  seated  on  a 

basket  before  he  dons  his  wedding  garments  and  sets  out  for  the  bride’s 
house.  No  Gujar  is  allowed  to  marry  in  his  own  got , but  the  Bhatia 
have  given  up  this  restriction,  and  generally  Hindu  customs  are  dying 
out  among  the  Muhammadan  sections. 

In  Gujr&t  the  customs  of  the  Muhammadan  Gujars  are  in  general 
similar  to  those  of  the  Muhammadan  J6ts,  but  after  a birth  on  the 
dhauan  day,  when  the*  mother  bathes  and  leaves  the  place  of  her 
confinement,  a Brahman  comes  and  makes  a square  (chauka),  on  which 
a diwd  made  of  dtd  (flour)  is  lighted.  Big  rotis  too  are  cooked,  each  a 
topa  in  weight,  and  given  to  the  menials.  The  Brahman  also  gets  a 


* But  this  custom  is  not  confined  to  the  Gujars.  It  exists  among  the  Meuns  also. 
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topa  of  atd.  In  respectable  families  halwa  is  cooked  as  well,  but  it  is 
eaten  only  by  persons  of  the  same  "bone/'  i.  e.,  of  the  same  got. 
Married  daughters  cannot  eat  this  halved  because  they  have  left  the 
got , or  section.  If  a son's  wife  is  away  at  her  parents'  house  her  share 
is  sent  her,  but  none  of  her  parents'  family  can  eat  it. 

Milni  is  not  observed  at  a marriage  by  the  Gujrdt  Gujars,  bnt  they 
observe  the  dawci,  or  ‘imitation'  instead.  Before  the  wedding  pro- 
cession leaves  the  bridegroom's  house,  the  Mirdsi  of  the  bride's  family 
goes  to  see  what  the  numbers  of  the  procession  will  be  and  so  on.  He 
gets  a present  and  returns,  after  which  the  wedding  procession  starts 
for  the  bride's  house.  The  Gujars  also  have  a darr  or  custom  of  pay- 
ment to  the  Mirdsis  of  particular  families,  but  it  is  done  only  by  those 
families,  not  by  all  Gujars,  whereas  the  Jdts  have  their  rathachari 
which  may  be  done  by  any  one  who  chooses.  The  darr  has  already 
been  described.  Some  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  wedding  the  gala 
ceremony  is  also  observed.  Gala  means  a handful  of  grain  which  is 
put  into  the  chaki  (mill).  The  gala  marks  the  commencement  of  the 
wedding  and  is  celebrated,  after  the  women  of  the  biradri  have 
assembled,  by  grinding  five  paropis  of  grain  and  putting  the  atd  into 
a pitcher  round  which  mauli  thread  has  been  tied.  Amongst  Hindus 
this  mauli  is  first  tied  not  only  to  the  pitcher  but  to  the  chaki , pestle 
and  mortar,  chhaj , etc.,  as  well,  and  then  the  dtd  and  other  articles 
required  for  the  wedding  are  got  together. 

As  a caste  the  Hindu  Gujars  appear  to  have  no  special  cults,  though 
in  Gurgaon  they  fervently  celebrate  the  Gordhan  festival,  but  it  is  a 
Hindu,  not  a special  Gujar,  fete.  In  Hiss&r  Bhairon  or  Khetrpdl,  as  a 
village  deity,  is  their  chief  object  of  worship.  The  tradition  is  that 
he  was  born  of  a virgin.  His  chief  shrine  is  at  Ahror  (near  Rew&ri  in 
Gurgaon)  where  many  of  the  Hiss&r  Gujars  attend  a great  festival 
held  in  his  honour  in  February. 

The  Muhammadan  Gujars  of  Haz&ra  have  a curious  legend  which 
recalls  those  of  Dris,  the  Prophet,  and  of  Hazrat  Ghaus  of  the  Chihltan 
mountain  near  Quetta.*  Their  anoestor  Nand  Mihr,  they  relate,  used 
to  serve  the  Prophet  and  once  gave  him  a draught  of  water  while  at 
prayer.  The  Prophet  promised  to  fulfil  his  every  wisli  and  Nand  Mihr 
asked  that  his  wife  might  bear  him  children,  so  the  Prophet  gave  him 
a charm  (tawiz)  for  her  to  eat,  bnt  she  did  not  eat  it.  This  occurred 
thirty-nine  times,  and  when  the  Prophet  gave  Nand  the  fortieth  charm 
he  made  his  wife  eat  them  all  at  once.  In  duo  course  sho  bore  him 
forty  children,  but  finding  that  he  could  not  support  them  all  Nand  Mihr 
turned  thirty-nine  of  them  adrift.  They  prospered  and  built  a house 
into  which  they  would  not  admit  their  unnatural  father,  so  he,  on  the 
Prophet's  advice,  surrendered  to  them  his  remaining  son  also. 
Descendants  of  these  forty  sons  are  said  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of 
the  Punjab  and  Kashmir  but  not  in  Hazdra  itself,  save  as  immigrants. 

By  occupation  the  Gujars  are  essentially  a pastoral  race,  so  much  so 
that  in  the  Gojra  (?  Gujrat)  something  like  a regular  sidpd  is  observed 
on  the  death  of  a buffalo,  the  women  mourning  for  it  almost  as  if  for  a 

* See  Dames’  Popular  Poetry  of  the  Balochcs,  p.  169,  and  Massons  Travels  London 
1844,  II,  p,  85. 
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Gujardti  or  Bids. 

human  being.  A similar  custom  is  noted  in  Attock,  in  which  District 
the  women  may  often  be  seen  with  veiled  faces  weeping  over  the  death 
of  a milch  buffalo. 

In  Hoshiarpur  Gujar  women  are  in  great  request  as  wet-nurses  and 
dwellers  in  towns  frequently  put  out  children  to  nurse  with  them  for  a 
year  or  more  in  order  that  they  may  grow  up  strong.  Some  Gujars 
will  not  allow  their  women  to  go  into  the  towns  with  milk,  and  regard 
themselves  as  superior  to  those  who  allow  this  practice,  refusing,  them 
their  daughters  in  marriage.  The  freedom  of  Gujar  women  in  this 
respect  has  given  rise  to  a general  idea  that  they  are  immoral. 

In  dress  the  Gujars  are  not  distinguished  by  any  marked  peculiari- 
ties. In  Gurgaon  it  is  said  that  the  Gujri  dresses  like  a Kanjri,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  proverb  : 

Zamin  ba  yak  sal  banjar  shawad, 

Gujar  be  yak  nukta  Kanjar  shawad, 

“ In  one  year  land  becomes  waste, 

By  one  dot  ‘ Gujar*  becomes  * Kanjar* 

and  probably  is  just  as  near  the  truth.  In  Karndl  the  women  weave 
chausi,  both  fine  ( dhotar ) and  coarse  (gdrhd),  of  cotton,  and  it  is  usually 
dyed  blue  or  red,  anil  then  printed.  In  Nctblia  they  are  said  not  to 
wear  gold  ornaments. 

The  Gujars  in  BaMwalpur  have  a hereditary  representative  (pagband) 
who  presides  at  weddings  and  funerals,  but  he  exercises  no  powers  and 
receives  no  fees. 

The  dialect  of  the  Gujars  is  Gujari  or  Gojari.  It  has  strong 
affinities  with  the  language  of  Jaipur  and  is  akin  to  Rajasthani.  Gujari 
is  spoken  by  the  Himalayan  Gujars,  including  those  of  the  Siwdlik  in 
Hoshiarpur,  but  elsewhere  the  Gujars  generally  speak  the  dialects  of 
the  people  amongst  whom  they  dwelht 
Gujaratt,  or  Bids,  are  described  by  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson  as  “ Brahmans  who 
came  from  Gujardt  in  Sindh,  are  in  some  respects  the  highest  class  of 
all  Brahmans;  they  are  always  fed  first;  and  they  bless  a Gaur  when 
they  meet  him,  while  they  will  not  eat  ordinary  bread  from  his  hands. 
They  are  fed  on  the  12th  day  after  death,  and  the  Gaurs  will  not  eat 
on  the  13th  day  if  this  has  not  been  done.  But  they  take  inauspicious 
offerings.  To  them  appertain  especially  the  Rdhu  offerings  made  at 
an  eclipse.  They  will  not  take  oil,  sesame,  goats,  or  green  or  dirty 
clothes;  but  will  take  old  clothes  if  washed,  buffaloes,  and  satndja . 
They  also  take  a special  offering  to  Rahu  made  by  a sick  person,  who 
puts  gold  in  ghi,  looks  at  his  face  in  it,  and  gives  it  to  a Gujarati,  or 
who  weighs  himself  against  satndja  and  makes  an  offering  of  the  grain, 
A buffalo  which  has  been  possessed  by  a devil  to  that  degree  that  he 
has  got  on  to  the  top  of  a house  (no  difficult  feat  in  a village),  or  a 
foal  dropped  in  the  month  of  .Sdw&n,  or  a buffalo  calf  in  Mdgh,  are 
given  to  the  Gujardti  as  being  unlucky.  No  Gaur  would  take  them. 
At  every  harvest  the  Gujardti  takes  a small  allowance  ( seori ) of  grain 
from  the  threshing  floor,  just  as  does  the  Gaur.”  The  divisions  of  the 
Gujardti  are  described  on  pp.  140-1  supra , 


* Hoshiarpur  S.  R.,  1885,  p.  54, 
f Census  Report,  India , 1903,  p.  335. 
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Gojjral,  a Muhammadan  Jdt  tribe  found  in  Gujrdt,  and  descended  from  a 
boy  who  was  suckled  by  a Gujar  fostor-mother.  It  settled  in  Gujrdt  in 
the  timo  of  AuraDgzeb. 

Gulabdasi(a),  a Sikh  sect,  or  rather  order,  founded  by  one  Guldb  D&s, 
an  Udasi  of  Cha^th^  or  Chattiamvdla  near  Kasur.  Its  doctrines 
may  be  described  as  Epicurean  in  tendency,  though  tho  accounts 
given  of  them  vary  as  to  the  preciso  tenets  of  the  sect.  One  story  is  that 
they  disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  only  revere  living  priests 
of  their  own  persuasion.  Gulab  Das,  though  originally  an  Ud&si,  is 
said  to  have  fallen  under  tho  influence  of  one  Ilir&Das,  nsadh  of  Kasur, 
and  about  70  years  ago  he  discarded  a faqir’s  nudity  for  ordinary 
raiment,  proclaiming  that  he  had  had  a vision  which  convinced  him 
that  he  had  no  religious  superior,  that  pilgrimages  were  waste  of  time 
and  temples  not  possessed  of  any  sanctity.  Mr.  Maclagau  says  that 
the  real  founder  of  the  sect  was  an  Udasi  named  Pritam  Das  who 
received  some  slight  at  a Kuinbh  bathing  festival  on  the  Gauges  and 
so  started  a now  sect.  His  principal  disciple  was  Gulab  Dds,  a Sikh 
Jat,  who  had  been  a ghorchdra  or  trooper  in  Mahar&ja  Sher  Singh's 
army  and  joined  the  new  sect  on  the  collapse  of  tho  Sikh  monarchy. 
He  compiled  the  scripture  called  Updes  Bilds , and  it  is  his  tomb  at 
Chattianwala  which  is  resorted  to  by  bis  disciples.  Mr.  Maclagan 
addeci  : — 

“The  Gulabdasm  have  thrown  over  asceticism  and  have  proceeded 
to  the  other  extreme.  They  originally  held  that  all  that  was  visible 
in  the  universe  was  God,  and  that  there  was  no  other.  It  is  said  that 
Gulab  Das  declared  himself  to  be  Brahm  and  many  of  his  disciples 
believe  themselves  to  be  God  ; and,  properly  speaking,  their  faith  is 
that  man  is  of  the  same  substance  as  the  deity,  and  will  be  absorbed 
in  him,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  looked  on  by  their  neighbours 
as  deming  the  existence  of  God  altogether.  They  do  not  believe  in 
a personal  future  life,  and  dispense  with  the  veneration  of  saints 
and  with  pilgrimages  and  religious  ceremonies  of  all  kinds.  Pleasure 
alone  is  their  aim  ; and  renouncing  all  higher  objects  they  seek  only 
for  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  for  costly  dress  and  tobacco,  wino 
and  women,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life.  They  are 
scrupulously  neat  in  their  attire  and  engage  in  all  worldly  pursuits, 
some  of  them  being  men  of  considerable  wealth.  They  are  said  to  have 
an  especial  abhorrence  for  lying,  and  there  is  certainly  little  or  no 
hypocrisy  in  tlioir  tenets.  In  appearance  they  vary ; some  always 
wear  white  clothes ; others  preserve  the  Udasi  dress  ; others  are  clothed 
like  the  Nirmalas  ; and  others  are  distinguished  by  being  always  shaved. 
They  are  of  course  greatly  distrusted  and,  to  some  extent,  despised  by 
their  co-religionists,  and  their  numbers  are  said  to  be  on  the  decrease. 
Tho  Gulabdasis  are  returned  mainly  from  Lahore  and  Jullundnr.* 
They  admit  any  caste  to  tho  sect,  but  the  different  castes  admitted 
do  not  cat  with  each  other  or  intermarry .** 

Gulab  Das  abolished  tho  ken  or  Sikh  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair, 
allowed  bis  followers  to  smoke  and  only  acknowledged  such  passages 


* They  are  also  found  in  Amritsar  and  Ferozepore  and  have  dehras  in  Amb61a  and 

Karn41, 
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Gulahira~Gurchani. 


of  the  Granth  as  accorded  with  his  own  views.  The  GuRbdasis  do  not 
frequent  the  ordinary  fairs,  but  have  a large  gathering  of  their  own, 
which  lasts  six  days,  during  the  Holi.  The  author  of  the  Panjabi 
Dictionary  says  that  Gul&b  Das  inclined  on  the  whole  towards 
pantheism. 

Gulahira,  fem.  -i,  a vagabond. 

Gulam,  see  Ghul&m. 

Gulerah,  see  Golora. 

Gulhari,  Gdlharia,  a section  of  the  Aroras,  a man  of  that  section,  ( Panjabi 
Piety.,  p.  410). 

Gumhar,  see  Kumhar. 

Gumrani,  a clan  of  Pathans  found  in  the  Nowshera  tahsil  of  Peshawar. 

Gundi-Nawazan,  the  ‘ white 9 party  in  the  Marwat  plain  of  Bannu  ; see  under 
Spin.  The  ‘ black  } or  Tor  party  is  known  as  the  Gundi-Abezar. 

Gunjial,  an  agricultural  dan  found  in  Shahpur. 

Guraha,  r a tribe  of  JYits  who  were  originally  Rajputs.  They  claim  to  have 
acquired  their  lands  from  Naw&b  Ghazi  Khdn  to  whom  they  presented 
a valuable  horse,  and  he  gave  them  as  much  land  as  they  could  compass 
in  a day  and  a night 9 : ( Panjabi  Piety.,  p.  415). 

Gueaya,  see  Goraya. 

Gukbuz,  an  unimportant  Pathan  tribe,  which  accompanied  the  Wazir  in 
their  movements,  and  once  occupied  the  hills  between  their  Mabsud 
and  Darvesh  Khel  brethren,  where  they  disputed  the  possession  of  the 
Ghabbar  peak  with  the  Bitanni.  They  have  now  returned  to  their 
original  seat  west  of  the  Khost  range  and  north  of  the  Dawari,  who 
hold  the  trans-border  banks  of  the  Tochi  river. 

Gurchani,  an  organized  Baloch  tuman,  own  the  Mari  and  Drdgal 
hills,  and  their  boundary  extends  further  into  the  mountains  than  that 
of  any  other  of  the  tribes  subject  to  us ; while  their  territory  does  not 
extend  much  to  the  east  of  the  Sulaimans.  They  are  divided  into  eleven 
clans,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Durkdni,  Shek&ni  Lashdri  (a  sub* 
tuman),  Pit&fi,  Jisatk&ni,  and  Sabzani.  The  last  four  are  true  Baloch 
and  the  last  three  Rinds  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  being  said  to  have 
descended  from  Gorish,  a grandson  of  Raja  Bhlmsen  of  Raidar&bdd, 
who  was  adopted  by  the  Baloch  and  married  among  them.  He  is 
said  to  have  accompanied  Rumayun  to  Delhi,  and  on  his  return  to 
have  collected  a Baloch  following  and  ejected  the  Pathan  holders  from 
the  present  Gurchdni  holdings.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a consider- 
able number  of  the  Lashari  clan,  who  are  not  too  proud  of  their  affilia- 
tion to  the  Gurchani,  may  have  returned  themselves  as  LasMri  simply, 
and  so  have  been  included  in  the  Lashari  tribe.  The  whole  of  the 
Dorkani  and  about  half  of  the  Lashari  live  beyond  our  border,  and  are 
not  subject  to  us  save  through  their  connection  with  the  tribe.  The 

* Dames’  account  is  different.  He  says  that  the  principal  part  of  the  tribe  is  Dodai,  the 
Syahphad7i  Durkani  being  Rinds,  and  the  Pit4fi,  Jogani  and  Chang  are  probably  partly 
Rinds : while  the  Lash&ris  (except  the  Gahols  and  Bhands)  and  the  Jistk£nis  are 
Lash&ris ; and  the  Suhriinis  and  Holawanis  are  Bulethis. 
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latter  is  the  most  turbulent  of  all  the  clans,  and  they  and  the  Pitdfi 
used  to  rival  the  Khosa  tribo  in  lawlessness  of  conduct.  They  wero 
given  fresh  lands  prior  to  1881  and  gradually  settled  down.  They  are 
only  found  in  Dera  Glidzi,  and  have  their  head-quarters  at  Ldlgurh, 
near  Harrand,  in  that  District.  There  is  also  a Gurchdni  clan  among 
the  Lunds  of  Sori. 

Gurdali,  a Baloch  clau  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Gurke,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Gurkha. — The  ruling  and  military  race  of  Nepal,  only  found  in  the  Punjab 
as  members  of  our  Gurkha  regiments.  The  Gurkha  invasion  will  be 
found  described  in  the  Sirmtir  Gazetteer,  pp.  16 — 18,  the  Siinla 
Gazetteer,  and  the  Kdngra  Settlement  Report,  by  Sir  James  Lyali,  § 82, 
but  it  left  practically  no  traces  on  the  ethnic  elements  of  the  Punjab 
Himalayas.  The  Gurkhas  are  of  mixed  Aryan  and  Mongolian  blood. 
An  interesting  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  Hodgson's  Essays , 
and  their  organisation  which  in  some  respects  closely  reproduces 
phenomena  found  in  the  Hindu  castos  of  the  Punjab,  is  described  in 
Vansittart's  work. 

Gormanq. — An  insignificant  class  of  criminals  found  in  the  Rawalpindi 
district,  where  some  of  them  are  registered  as  criminals. 

Gurmani,  a Baroch  tribe  scattered  through  Deras  Ghdzi  and  Ismdll  Khdu 
and  Muzaffargarh. 

Gcjrra  or  Chamarwa. — Tho  Brahmans  who  minister  to  the  Chamdrs,  Aheris, 
and  other  outcasts.  They  are  not  recognized  as  Brahmans  by  the  other 
classes;  and  though  they  wear  the  sacred  thread  it  is  perhaps  possible 
that  their  claim  to  Brahman  origiu  is  unfounded.  Yet  on  the  whole  it 
seems  most  probable  that  they  are  true  Brahmans  by  descent,  but  have 
fallen  from  their  high  position.  They  are  often  called  Chamarwa  s<idhs, 

Gorcn,  a Hindu  Jd(  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Gcrzmar  or  Rufai. — One  of  the  irregular  Muhammadan  orders,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  one  Say y id  Ahmad  Kabir.  It  is  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  its  members  excite  the  compassion  of  the  public  by 
beating  their  breasts  with  studded  maces  ( gurz ).  Tlmy  also  carry 
about  iron  chains  which  they  handle  when  red-hot,  and  knives  and 
daggers  and  needles  which  they  thrust  through  their  flesh.  The 
author  of  the  Qdnun-i-Isldm  (a  book  relating  to  Southern  India) 
gives  some  details  of  their  powers they  level  blows  at  their  backs 
with  their  swords,  thrust  a spit  through  tlieir  sides  or  into  their  eyes, 
both  of  which  they  take  out  and  put  in  again  ; or  cut  out  their  tongmg, 
which,  on  being  replaced  in  their  moutlis,  reunite.  Na\ , they  even 
sever  the  head  from  the  body  and  glue  them  together  aga>n  with 
saliva/'  and  so  on,  ad  nauseam . 

Gutka,  a small  sept-,  some  60  souls  in  l umber,  of  the  Bhall  section  of  the 
Jdts  found  in  Hadidra,  a village  in  Lahore.  They  are  descendants  of 
one  Gurbakhsh  Singh,  a Sikh  Jdt  who  earned  the  nickname  of  Gutkd 
(“  a collection  of  all  that  is  bad  ")  by  his  thieving  propensit.es  n<  t lung 
before  the  British  conquest  of  the  Punjab.  He  owned  little  Jand,  and 
poverty  compelled  his  descendants  to  continue  his  career  of  crime, 
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Gyani—Gwar . 

Gyani,  one  possessing  divine  knowledge,  a sage,  from  gyan , divine  know- 
ledge or  religious  meditation  ; among  the  Sikhs  a traditional  interpreter 
of  the  Grantlu 

Gyazhingpa,  see  Ch&hzang. 

Gwala,  an  occupational  term  for  a Hindu  cowherd  and  shepherd.  In  the 
Punjab  a Hindu  milkman,  butter-maker  and  cowherd  is  called  a gwala, 
and  is  generally  by  caste  an  Ahir* ; but  if  a Muhammadan,  he  would 
be  called  a ghosi  and  is  often  a Gujar  by  tribe.  The  Ahir  gwdlds  of 
the  Punjab  used  to  buy  milk  largely  of  the  gliosis  for  butter-making, 
of  which  they  had  the  monopoly.  Till  the  Mutiny  the  gliosis  were 
simply  milk-sellers,  but  after  it  they  took  to  butter-making  also. 
Hindus  will  buy  milk  of  a Hindu  gwala,  or  a Muhammadan  ghosi,  but 
not  of  th*  latter  if  water  has  been  mixed  with  the  milk,  as  the  water 
would  defile  them.  When  gwala s purchase  milk  of  Muhammadan 
ghosts  to  make  butter  they  are  supposed  to  see  the  cow  milked. 

Gwae,+  Gwaria,  a nomad  caste  of  Hindus,  low  in  the  social  scale,  and  said 
to  be  broken-down  Banjdras  who  having  lost  their  cattle  and  other 
property  have  taken  to  wicker  work  and  lead  a gipsy  existence.  But 
other  accounts  make  them  an  offshoot  of  the  Sansis  or  Nats.  They 
also  make  sirhi  or  screens  of  reed  and  set  millstones.  In  Hiss&r 
popular  legend  makes  them  descendants  of  a Bhil  woman  by  a R&jput, 
and  in  this  District  they  are  settled  in  H&nsi  and  Bhiw&ni  tahsils, 
engaged  in  ordinary  labour  as  well  as  mat-making,  and  described 
as  intermarrying  with  Banj&ras.  They  are  confined  to  the  south-east 
Districts  of  the  Punjab. 


* For  the  Gw&lbans  of  the  Ahirs  see  under  Ahxr. 
f Possibly  Gaw&r,  q.vt 
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H. 

Habiasi,  a synonym  of  Kuka. 

Hadi,  a general  labourer  who  makes  bricks,  carries  earth,  vegetables,  etc., 
for  hire,  in  K&ugra.  He  resembles  in  some  respects  the  Kuuihdr  in 
the  plains. 

Hadwal,  a numerous  and  powerful  tribe  in  the  territories  of  Kashmir  aud 
rivals  of  the  -Junuals. 

Haibokk,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Hajari,  see  Hazara. 

Hajaoli,  the  name  by  which  a branch  of  the  Ghumnian  Jilts  is  known. 
It  is  of  R&jput  status,  and  is  descended  from  Harp&l  and  Ranp&l, 
two  of  the  three  sons  of  Jodha.  The  third  son,  Sanp^l,  espoused 
twenty-two  wives  of  various  castes,  and  so  the  Hajaulis,  who  remained 
Rdjputs,  refused  to  iutermarry  with  their  children  aud  they  sank  to 
Jdt  status** 

Hajjam,  a barber  ; see  Nai. 

Hajuah  (Rajputs),  a branch  of  the  Rajpots,  apparently  extinct,  from  whom 
the  Ghumman,  HajuAh,  Ivhira,  Tatli  and  Wains  Jdt  tribes  claim  to 
be  descended. t 

Hajra,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  (Multdn,  probably  Hijra  or  Hinjrd ). 

Hakim,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Hakla,  a section  of  the  Gujars. 

The  Haklds  of  Gujr&t  boast  origin  even  more  exalted  than  the 
Gu jars  of  Rajput  blood,  for  they  claim  descent  from  Alexander  the 
Great  and  give  the  following  pedigree  : — 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

I 

Gang,  grandson,  held  KhorAsAn. 

RAja  Jagdeo  of  Mathra,  which  his  descendants  ruled  for  14  generations. 

RAja  Nand  Pal.t 


Godan.  MAsu.  Dhor.  Dhol. 


Raja  BhamAna. 

RAja  SangAna,  ruler  of  Mathra  and  Narwarkot. 

RAjA  Hik. 

RAja  Baru,  founder  of  Barnali  in  1009. 

I 

Grandson,  dethroned  by  Muhammad  of  Ghor. 

* Amin  Chand’s  Hist,  of  the  Sialkot  Dist pp.  45-6.  This  account  of  the  Chaman 
(Ghumman)  tribe  adds  that  the  genuine  Bajoali  (sic)  Rajputs  are  still  to  be  found  in 
RAwalpindi  and  Jhelum. 

f Hist . of  Sialkot , pp.  21,  22.  24,  2<*>  and  29.  [?  A misprint  for  BajwA.] 

£ In  LudhiAna  the  tradition  is  that  RAji  Garb  of  Mathra  had  two  sons,  Dara  (whopo 
descendants  became  Rajputs)  and  Nand  Mahr,  who  settled  in  Guzerat  and  thu9  became 
the  progenitor  of  the  Qujars,  by  a woman  of  Guzerat,  who  boro  him  19  sons. 
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As  Rajputs  the  Haklas  claim  to  be  Panwars,  and  derive  their  name 
from  Rcija  Hik  or  ILkdar  who  overran  ‘all  India’  and  was  king  of 
R&jputdna.  Raja  Baru,  however,  held  the  .latch  DoAb  and  Ma»hra,  but 
Muhammad  of  Glior  deposed  his  son  and  grandson  h>r  aiding  Khusrau 
Malik,  last  of  the  Ghazmvides.*  Under  the  Sikhs  the  Ha  kids  again 
rose  to  some  power.  Their  chief,  Chandu  Ahmad  Khan  recovered 
Zamdn  Slidh  Abddli’s  puns  from  the  Jhelum  for  Ranjit  Singh  and 
received  a grant  of  Barndli  and  Bh&go,  with  Rs.  25,000  a year.  His 
grandson,  Mihr  Ali,  sided  with  the  British  at  Chilidnwdld. 

Hal,  a tribe  of  Jdts  which  once  held  the  tract  now  occupied  by  the  Lilias 
in  the  Jhelum  Thai,  but  now  reduced  to  a few  families.  Extensive 
mounds  west  of  Lilia  village  mark  the  site  of  their  ancient  settlement. 

Halal-kbob,  a term  applied  to  a converted  sweeper,  Chuhrd,  or  any  other 
outcast©  who  has  embraced  Isldra  and  only  eats  what  is  permissible 
nnd^r  its  law.  Properly,  accoiding  to  the  Panjabi  Dicty p.  424,  haldl - 
hhor , e one  who  eats  carrion.’ 

Halawat,  see  Ahldwat. 

Hali;  the  skinner  and  dresser  of  hides  among  the  Gaddi  tribes.  He  also 
makes  shoes  and  weaves  baskets  of  hill  bamboo,  and  makes  green  leaf 
platters.  Occasionally  the  Hdli  removes  nightsoil.  The  Hdlis  are 
the  most  numerous  and  important  of  the  menial  castes  throughout 
Chamba  and  are  chiefly  employed  in  field  labour,  either  as  farm- 
servants  to  the  higher  castes  or  as  tenants.  They  also  weave  pattu 
or  woollen  stuff.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  Hdli  gots  found  iu 
Kangra : — 


Badhora. 

Khawal. 

Badi.f 

Khripar. 

Basiura. 

Khar  ere. 

Chilkhwan. 

Kodhe. 

Dhulkan. 

Marenu. 

Ghahi. 

Mhahan. 

Ghelan. 

Pachr&n. 

Jurgho. 

K4ms£n. 

Kahan. 

Rihdnu. 

Kardocha. 

Torain. 

The  Hdlis  are,  or  claim  to  be,  endogamous,  and  would  not  at  any  rate 
give  a daughter  to  a Bddi  (who  was  not  a Hdli),  a Dhaugri,  a Rihara 
or  a Sippi.  Marriage  is  both  infant  and  adult.  A man  may  espouse 
his  wife’s  sister.  Sexual  liceuse  before  marriage  is  not  tolerated,  even 
in  the  case  of  a ghar-judnlru  (the  ghar-jamii  or  resident  son-in-law  of 
the  plains).  Halis  follow  the  Gaddi  wedding  customs.  The  plaiting  of 
the  bride’s  hair  before  the  bed  rite  is  done  by  the  bride’s  mother  and 
is  called  khrdru  sir . That  done  after  it  is  done  by  her  mother-in-law 
and  is  called  suhcigan  sir . Polygamy  is  allowed  and  so  is  divorce. 
A divorcee  can  remarry,  but  a widow  may  not  espouse  her  husband’s 
elder  brother.  Widow  remarriage  is  celebrated  by  the  women’s  putting 
a dori  on  the  bride,  and  her  husband’s  placing  a bdla  in  her  nose. 

* Yet  the  Ilaklas  are  said  to  have  accompanied  Muhammad  of  Ghor  when  he  conquered 
Herat.  (Is  the  Herat  tract  in  the  modern  District  of  Gujrat  meant  >)  For  a ballad 
composed  by  a mirdsi  of  the  Haklas  see  Indian  Antiquary , 19C8,  p.  209. 

\ Apparently  a separate  caste. 
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Hallan,  a Mahtam  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Halwai,  a confectioner,  fr.  halwd,  a sweetmeat  made  of  flour,  ghi  and  sugar. 

Hamandke,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Hamar,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn  tahsil. 

Hamara,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Hamath,  a Jd£  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Hamdani,  a Sayyid  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery  and  Amritsar. 

Hamdi,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Hamoka,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shahpnr. 

IlAMSiVYA,  a neighbour,  a client : as  applied  to  a clan  on  the  Frontier  the 
term  implies  clientship,  subordination  to  a (rue  Parian  clan,  and, 
usually,  Hindki  origin. 

Hamsoibah,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn  and  in  Bahdwalpur. 

Hanbali,  one  of  the  four  great  schools  of  doctrine  of  the  Sunni  Muham- 
madans. Described  by  Mr.  Maclagan  as  “ followers  of  I bn  Hanbal 
(A.  D.  780-885),  chiefly  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Baghdad 
and  not  found  iu  the  Punjab — at  least  none  have  been  entered  in  our 
Census  returns.”  The  modern  Ahl-i-Hadfs  follow,  to  some  extent,  the 
teachings  of  this  school. 

Hanbi,  a Jat  tribe,  which  has  one  branch  settled  in  the  Gurchani  and 
another  in  the  Tibbi  Lund  country  of  tahsil  Jdmpur  in  Dera  Ghdzi 
Kluin,  where  for  purposes  of  tribal  organization  they  are  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  those  tribes.  The  tribe  has  adopted  Baloch  manners, 
customs*  and  dress. 

Handa,  a Hindu  Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Handa,  a Keiatki  got  or  section. 

Ha^dal,  a J&t  clan  (agricultnral)  found  in  Kapurthala,  Amritsar  and  in 
Sidlkot,  where  it  claims  solar  Kdjput  origin,  and  descent  from  R£m 
Chandra.  Handal,  its  eponym,  lived  in  Ajudhia;  and  Sdr,  fifth  iu 
descent  from  him,  being  outcasted  migrated  to  the  Amritsar  district 
in  the  Punjab  and  his  descendants  married  Jaf  wives  and  took  to 
agriculture. 

Handal,  a tribe  of  Jdts. 

Handali,  the  third  oldest  sect  of  the  Sikhs.  The  Handdli  were  the  followers 
of  Bidhi  Cband,  son  of  Handdlt  a Jdf  of  the  Mdnjha,  who  had  been 
converted  by  Amar  Dds,  the  third  Guru.  Bidhf  Chand  was  apparently 
a priest  at  Jandiala  Guru,  in  Amritsar,  who  was  abandoned  by  his 
followers  on  account  of  his  union  with  a Muhammadan  wife,  and  who 
then  devised  a creed  of  his  own.  He  compiled  a granth  and  a janm - 
sdkhi,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  exalt  Handdl  to  the  rank  of  chief 
apostle  and  relegate  Guru  Nanak  to  a second  place, J representing  him 


* Punjab  Customary  Law,  XVI,  p.  ii. 

t HindAl  was  the  Guru’s  cook,  but  was  appointed  a inasandi.  Maclagan,  § 97. 
% He  assigns  Nanak’s  birth  to  the  month  of  Kdtik. 
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as  a maro  follower  of  Kabir.  Bidhi  Chand  died  in  1654  A.  I),  and 
was  succeeded  by  Devi  Dds,  his  son  by  his  Muhammadan  wife.  Under 
Muhammadan  persecution  the  Handdlis  denied  they  were  Sikhs  of 
N&mik,*  and  subsequently  Ranpb  Singh  deprived  them  of  their  lands. 
The  Handalis  are  now  called  Niranjanis,  or  worshippers  of  God  under 
the  name  of  Niranjan,  “ The  Bright.”  They  reject  all  Hindu  ritea  at 
weddings  and  funerals,  paying  no  reverence  to  Brahmans,  They  have 
a special  marriage  rite  of  their  own,  aud  at  funerals  perform  no  Tciria 
harm  or  phul. 

Handye,  a Kamboli  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Hanifia,  one  of  the  great  schools  of  doctrine  of  the  Sunni  Muhammadans. 
Mr.  Maclagan  described  them  as  “ followers  of  the  Irn&m  Abu  Hanifa 
(A.  D,  699-769),  whose  doctrines  are  distinguished  by  the  latitude 
allowed  to  private  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  the  law.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Sunnis  of  Northern  India  who  belong  to  any  school 
at  all  belong  to  this.  The  founder  of  the  school  is  known  to  his 
followers  as  the  Imam  Azam  or  Great  Imitm,  and  our  figures  for 
Hanifis  include  those  who  have  returned  themselves  as  adherents  of  the 
Imam  Azam.” 

Hanjan,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Hanji,  fern,  -an,  a boatman,  a caste  in  Kashmir. 

Hanjka,  a Muhammadan  J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery 
(doubtless  Hinjr&). 

Hanjrak,  a Jdt  clau  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar  (doubtless  Hinjra). 

ITanni,  a clan  of  the  Kodai  Karlanri  Pathans,  affiliated  to  the  Mangal,  but 
of  Sayyid  origin.  With  the  Mangal  they  left  their  Karl&nri  home  in 
Binnil,  crossed  the  Sulaimans  into  the  modern  Bannu  and  settled  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Kurram  and  Gambila  rivers.  They  were  expelled  by  the 
BannuchiPathaos  a century  later.  Raverty,  however,  makes  “ Honai” 
and  Wardag  sons  of  Kodui’s  sister  and  adopted  by  hnn,  but  ho  relates 
the  story  that  a Sayyid,  a pious  Darvesh,  Sayyid  Muhammad,  settled 
among  the  Karlamai  and  other  Pathdns  and  took  to  wife  a daughter 
from  the  Karldrnai  and  two  other  tribes.  The  Sayyid  origin  of  the 
Hanni  thus  appears  undoubted. 

Hanotrau,  a Brahman  sept  which  ministers  to  the  Malhi  J&ts. 

Hans,  a small  Jat  clan  found  in  Jind,  Ludhiana,  Multdn  and  Montgomery .t 
In  the  latter  District  it  has  a Sidh,  Baba  Sulaim&n,  at  Hdns,  to  whom 
bridal  pairs  make  offerings.  The  name  appears  to  be  connected  with 
Hans , a swan  or  goose. 

HaNsalah,  a Jdf  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Hansarah,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Hansi,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

* Maclagan  (§  97)  says  the  gur&s  of  the  Niranjani  actually  took  service  with  Ahmad  Shah 
Abdali  and  thereby  drew  down  on  themselves  terrible  vengeance  from  Charat  Singh  as 
early  as  1762,  when  he  attacked  Jandiala. 

fin  these  two  latter  districts  it  is  classed  both  as  Jat  aud  Rajput  (agricultural),  but  as 
Jit,  alone,  in  Multan,  and  in  Ludhidna. 
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HAQiQi,  a sect  doubtfully  identified  with  tho  Ahl-i-Hadis  ; but  tho  term 
simply  means  u genuine  ” or  ,r literal  ” and  may  refer  to  some  other  sect. 

Haeaike,  a sept  of  the  Bhattis,  found  in  Sidlkot. 

Harar,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Hardasia,  a small  religious  sect  or  order  of  faqirs. 

Hargan,  a Rajput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Shahpur. 

Harx,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Hari,  a tribe  of  Jd^s  found  in  Jind.  They  have  a jathera  at  Shadi  Hari  and 
out  of  a pond  there  cast  seven  handfuls  of  earth  at  the  Dewdli  in  his 
name. 

Harchand,  a sept  of  Rajputs  found  in  Hoshidrpur.  It  ranks  below  the 
Dadwdl. 

Haripal — Harpair  (the  latter  is  the  older  form),  one  of  tho  three  sons  of 
Dom  or  Dam,  son  or  grandson  of  Jar  and  founder  of  the  Haripdl  divi- 
sion of  the  Sheranni  Pathdns. 

Habl,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Shiihpur  (doubtless  Harral). 

Harni,  fern.  Harniani,  a highly  criminal  tribe,  with  a non-criminal  minority, 
found  in  tho  Ludhidna,  JullunHur  and  Hoshidrpur  districts. 

The  Hdmis  of  Ludhidna  have  a curious  tradition  of  descent  from  one 
Najaf  Khdn,  a Pathdn,  who  was  a friend  of  Shah  Abdul  Karim  of  Gilan. 
With  his  8 sons  Najaf  Khdn  accompanied  the  saint  in  tho  army  of 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  receiving  for  his  service  lands  at  Mansuri  near 
Delhi.  The  sons  married  Hindu  Rajput  wives  and  thus  became  Rdjputs. 
Najaf  Khan's  descendants  settled  in  various  parts  of  India,  those  of  his 
four  younger  sons  in  Bhatner,  Uch,  Dhodukot  and  Multdn,  whence  in 
1671  A.  D.  they  migrated  into  Ivapurthald.  At  Hdrnidn  Khera,  their 
settlement  in  Bikdner,  the  Bhattis  among  the  Harms  quarrelled  with 
the  Tur  and  Manddhar  septs,  and  were  driven  out.  But  they  were 
accompanied  by  those  of  their  women  who  had  married  into  other  septs 
and  whoso  children  0ed  with  them.  Another  version  is  that  famine 
drove  them  from  Bikdner. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Hdrnfs  became  mercenaries  of  Rdi  Kalla 
Khdn  of  Rdikot  and  he  gave  them  several  villages  in  jagir.  In  return 
they  ravaged  his  enemies'  lands,  but  when  the  Rdi's  family  declined  tho 
Hdrnis'  villages  were  handed  over  to  the  Kapurthald  chief  by  Ranjit 
Singh,  and  they  themselves  wore  soon  banished  from  the  Stato  on 
charges  of  killing  kine.  This  was  in  1818  and  in  1847  they  made  an 
unsuccessful  potition  to  the  British  authorities  to  be  reinstated  in  their 
land.  They  were  then  allotted  somo  waste  land  near  Jagrdon  in  the 
Ludhidna  district,  but  it  was  wholly  inadequate  for  their  support  and 
the  Bands  settled  down  to  a life  of  crime,  rapidly  becoming  export 
burglars  and  daring  thieves.  Almost  every  form  of  theft  is  attributed 
to  them,  but  they  are  peculiarly  skilful  in  tho  form  of  burglary  called 
tapd  which  consists  in  jumping  on  to  the  roof  of  a house  and  snatching 
the  ornaments  off  its  sleeping  inmates.  The  Hdrnisof  Kirfin  Ludhidna, 
and  two  or  three  villages  in  Jullundur  and  Hoshidrpur  are  known  as 
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Gaumm&r*  H&rnfs.  Their  women  used  to  enter  the  houses  of  well-to- 
do  people  as  servants,  mistresses  or  even  wives,  and  eventually  plunder 
them  in  collusion  with  their  male  relatives,  who  obtained  access  to  the 
house  in  the  guise  of  faqirs. 

In  their  own  argot  the  Hdrnis  call  themselves  Bdhli.  Various  expla- 
nations of  the  name  H&rm  are  suggested  : from  heri,  huntsman,  from  her 
a herd,  and  from  hdr  a road.  Others  say  that  Itai  Kalla  so  nick-named 
them  from  hdrn%)  a f doe/  because  they  were  his  huntsmen.  Probably 
the  word  means  thief. 


The  H&rm  gots  are  numerous,  considering  the  smallness  of  their 
numbers.  The  Hdrni  genealogies  are  reported  to  be  kept  by  the  family 
of  Pir  Shdh  Abdul  Karim  and  all  the  information  regarding  them  was 
obtained  in  1881-82  from  the  late  Pir  Zahur-u  1-Din  of  Delhi,  his 
descendant. 


Bhattf  Sejpal, 

Naru  or  Chtajle  or  Bhattf  Lakhanp&l. 
Bhatti  Bharipal  or  Rahmlr. 

*’  Rahmasurke. 

„ Rahdfr. 

Dhadda. 

Bhanas. 

Chauhan. 

Walha  or  Bahli.f 
Bhatti  Phuski. 

Sangri. 

Kache. 

Murf. 

Jitang. 


Tur. 

„ Shaikh-parhdf. 

„ Dhodfike  or  Dhuddike. 
Madahar. 

„ Gujjar. 

Pawanr. 

,,  Awan. 

PGhunia  or  Ghumia. 

Ladhar. 

Padhar. 

Shadiwal. 

Lathik. 

Bakf. 


The  curious  point  about  these  gots  is  that  the  forebear  of  each  is 
specified  in  the  table  of  descent  from  Najaf  Kh&n.  All  these  gots  are 
descended  from  his  four  younger  sons.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
Gul  and  Paclienke  gots  found  in  Tappar  and  Kiri  respectively.  The 
superiority  of  the  Bhatti  got  is  recognised  by  placing  several  cloths 
over  the  corpse  of  one  of  its  members  on  its  journey  to  the  g^ave  : 
other  Hdrnis  have  to  be  content  with  a single  cloth. 

By  religion  the  Hdrnis  are  strict  Muhammadans  of  the  Q&diria  and 
Hanifia  sects,  it  is  said,  and  frequent  the  shrines  of  Shahi  Sh&h  in 
Gagra,  of  Hassu  Shdh  in  Tappar,  of  Z&hir  W&li  in  Bodalwdld,  besides 
those  of  Sh&h  Abdul  Karim  in  Delhi,  the  Chishtl  shrine  at  Ajmer  and 
that  of  Tairnur  Shdb.  in  Surat.  The  H&rms  do  not,  however,  refrain 
from  liquor. 

The  male  H&rni  averages  5 feet  7 inches  in  height,  is  well  but  not 
heavily  built,  wiry  and  perfectly  healthy.  In  disposition  the  tribe  i 3 
frank  and  out-spoken,  and  less  secretive  than  other  criminal  tribes. 


♦Probably  from  gauni,  the  Harm  word  for  road,  and  so  meaning  highwayman : or 
possibly  from  guni,  ‘ theft.1 

The  H&rnls  of  Kiri  are  now  well-behaved,  having  given  up  thieving  and  taken  to  cultiva- 
tion. The  Gaunfmars  are  also  said  by  their  fellow  Harnfs  to  be  so  called  because  they  slew 
one  of  their  women,  named  Gauni,  cn  account  of  her  frailty.  For  this  reason,  and  also 
because  the  Kfrf  Harm's  ecmmittcd  ofiences  through  their  women,  the  othtr  mis  have 
few  dealings  with  Gaunfmars  and  rarely  intermarry  with  than—  a stoiy  which  is  wholly 
incredible. 

] C/.  tho  Harm's’  own  name  for  themselves  B6hlf. 
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From  boyhood  habits  of  endurance  and  activity  are  inculcated  and  a 
Hdrni  man  will  walk  30  or  40  miles  in  a single  night  in  carrying  out  a 
burglary. 

Harpal,  a branch  of  the  Awdns. 

Harral,  a Rdjput  tribe,  which  claims  to  be  descended  from  the  same 
ancestor,  Rdi  Bhupa,  as  the  Kharral,  but  by  another  son  ; and  to  bo 
Pnnwdr  Rdjputs  who  came  from  Jaisalmer  to  Uch,  and  thence  to 
Kamdlia  in  the  Montgomery  district.  Mr.  Stcedman  said  that  in  Jlmng, 
where  only  they  are  found  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Upper  Clicudb, 
tradition  makes  them  a branch  of  the  Alrirs,  and  that  they  are  almost 
tho  worst  thieves  in  the  district,  owning  large  flocks  ami  herds  which 
they  pasturo  in  the  central  steppes,  and  being  bad  cultivators.  Another 
account  says  they  were  originally  Bliuttd  Jdts  settled  at  Matela,  a 
village  in  Slidhpur,  whence  they  migrated  under  their  Pir,  Shah 
Daulat.  As  strict  Muhammadans  they  employ  no  Brahmans  and  will 
not  eat  anything  left  by  one  who  does  not  perform  the  daily  nimaz . 
Marriage  within  tho  tribe  is  preferred,  but  is  allowed  with  Bains, 
Gondal,  Sindlian  Jd^s,  Ldlis,  Laks,  Kharrals,  etc.  In  Montgomery  the 
Harral  (Harl)  are  classed  as  a Jdt  (agricultural)  tribe.  They  are  all 
Muhammadans  in  this  District. 

IIasal,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdbpur. 

Hasam,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Hasani,  see  Sayyid, 

Hasan  Ivhel,  a well  known  sept  of  the  Adam  Khel  Afridis,  which  with  the 
Jawakki  occupies  the  rango  between  Kolidt  and  Peshdwar,  from  Akor, 
west  of  the  Kolidt  Pass  to  the  Ivhatak  boundary.  Tho  Ilasau  Khel 
hold  tho  southern  border  of  the  Peshdwar  district. 

Hasnana,  a clan  of  the  Sials. 

Hassani,  a Balocli  tribe  of  uncertain  origin  which  once  held  a large  part  of 
the  country  now  held  by  the  Harris,  by  whom  they  were  all  but  de- 
stroyed. A fragment  now  forms  a clan  among  the  Khetrdus  near  tho 
Han  Pass,  Possibly  Pathdn  by  origin  but  more  probably  Khetrdn,  the 
remaining  Hassanis  speak  Baloclii. 

Hassanzai,  one  of  the  three  main  sections  of  the  Jadung  (Gaduns)  in  Hazdra, 
settled  in  and  round  Dhamtaur  and  in  tho  Mangal  and  Bagra  tracts.  Tho 
obsolete  chieftainship  of  the  Jaduns  was  vested  in  a family  of  this 
section. 

Hatano,  an  Ardfn  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Hathar,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

HatIkhel. — The  most  numerous,  orderly  and  woalthy  clan  of  tho  Ahmadzai 
branch  of  tho  Wazir  Pathdns  settled  in  Bannu.  It  is  divided  into  two 
main  branches,  the  Kaimnl  and  Idal,  the  Kaimalkhel  outnumbering  tho 
Idalkhel  by  four  to  one.  The  Kaimalkhel  lias  three  chief  sections, 
Ali-  or  Khaidar  Khel  (with  a Patolkhel  sub-section  mostly  found  in  t he 
hills),  Musa  and  Puij/fa  Kliels — all  settled  in  tho  Marwat  plain.  The 
Idalkhel  have  four  sections  Bai,  Bakkar,  Isa  and  Kaimnl  (II) — also 
settled  in  tho  plain.  The  Sirkikhel  is  a small  clan,  now  practioally  a 
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branch  of  the  Hatikhel,  with  three  main  sections,  Tohla,  Bahia  and 
Shuni,  all  settled  in  the  Bannu  Thai. 

Hatiak,  a tribe  of*  Jd{s  found  in  Gujrat  and  so  called  because  they  used  to 
practise  female  infanticide.  They  migrated  from  Shdhpur  to  Gujrdt  in 
Akbar’s  time. 

Hattar,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Slidhpur. 

Hattiari,  a sept  of  the  Bhattis,  in  Sialkot,  descended  from  Bhoni,  7th  in 
descent  from  Bhat^i.  One  of  Bhoni’s  descendants,  Bai  Danu,  in  whose 
family  the  custom  of  female  infanticide  prevailed,  had  a daughter  who 
was  rescued  by  a Brahman  and  kept  by  him  for  four  years,  but  at 
last,  thinking  that  her  father  would  be  certain  to  kill  her,  if  ho  ever 
found  her,  he  put  her  to  death  himself,  and  the  sept  has  become  known 
as  Hattidii,  lit.  ‘one  guilty  of  killing  a cow’  or  a Brahman. 

Haule,  a set  t of  Brahmans  who  migrated  with  the  Mairs  from  Jammu  and 
still  receive  small  fees  at  weddings,  etc.,  from  the  Chaudhri&l  of  Ohak- 
wal.  The  weighman's  business  of  that  town  is  in  their  hands,  but  they 
are  still  recognised  by  other  Brahmans  as  of  that  caste.  Their  name  is 
ascribed  to  their  former  dread  (haul)  of  forcible  conversion  to  Islam. 

Hazara,  a race  usually  but  erroneously  styled  Pa(h&n.  They  are  almost 
certainly  Mongol  Tartars,  and  derive  their  name  from  hazard,  the 
Persian  equivalent  of  the  Turki  ming  or  “legion.”  Settled  in  their 
present  abodes  by  Ohangiz  Khan  they  hold  the  Paropamisus  of  the 
ancients,  from  Kabul  and  Ghazni  to  Her&t  and  from  Kaudah&r  to 
Balkh.  Owing  to  their  strict  rule  of  intermarriage  they  have  retained 
their  physical  and  physiognomic  characteristics  and  are  “ as  pure 
Mongols  as  when  they  settled  over  600  years  ago  with  their  families, 
their  flocks  and  their  worldly  possessions.”  In  the  interior  of  their 
country  they  were  almost  wholly  independent  until  subdued  by  the  late 
Amir  Abdur  Rahmito  of  Afghanistan.  They  do  not  give  their  name 
to  the  Haz&ra  District  of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province,  nor 
apparently  to  the  Chach-Hazdra  in  the  Attock  tahsil.*  The  Hazdras 
are  not  settled  in  the  Punjab,  but  are  found  in  it  as  labourers  and 
also  enlist  in  Pioneer  regiments.  All  are  Shias  by  sect,  and  in  con- 
sequence regarded  as  heretics  by  the  Sunni  Afghans.  They  are  fully 
described  in  Bellew’s  Races  of  Afghanistan . 

Himraji,  an  obscure  Hindu  sect  found  in  Multdn. 

Hjsnsi,  Hesi,  a low  caste  of  professional  musicians  and  dancers  found  in 
Kullu  and  the  Simla  Hill  States.  Their  women  perforin  as  dancing 
girls.  They  appear  to  be  also  called  Be^a  (or  the  Bedas  are  a group 
of  the  Hesis).  In  Spiti  the  Hesi  appears  to  be  also  called  Hesir  (see 
Chahzang)  and  Beta  (incorrectly  Batia)  and  there  they  form  a low 
caste,  which  is  returned  as  Hindu,  and  which,  like  the  Lohdr,  is 
excluded  from  social  intercourse  with  the  other  classes.  The  Hesi  is 
called  ‘ the  18th  ca&te/f  or  the  odd  caste  which  is  not  required,  for  no 


• See  Imperial  Gazetteer,  new  ed.  X,  p.  115. 

t The  1 8th  would  apparently  be  the  lowest  caste  or  class.  The  expression  reminds  us  of 
the  4 eighteen  elements  of  the  State’  referred  to  in  the  Chamba  inscriptions;  seethe 
Archxological  Survey  Rep.  for  1902*03,  pp.  251  and  203. 


219.  At  the  same  time  many  of  the  followers  of  Guru  Gobind  bingh^have 
put  themselves  down  as  Hazuris,  the  number  being  287,548  Kesdharis  aud.  6,044 
Sahidharis.  Hazuris  are  those  Sikh 3 who  have  paid  a visit  to  Hazur  Sahib  in 
Hyderabad  Deccan  (where  Guru  Gobind  Singh  breathed  his  last)  and  have  been 
initiated  there.  It  is  really  a title  of  religious  merit  similar  to  that  of  Haji  amongst 
the  Muhammadans  (i.e.,  those  who  have  made  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca),  but  the 
initiation  at  the  Hazur  Sahib  is  supposed  to  confer  great  religious  sanctity,  at  the 
same  time  imposing  certain  restrictions.  The  orthodox  Hazuris  are  supposed  to 
rro  about  in  yellow  or  blue  garments  and  very  often  cook  their  own  food,  eating 
from  nobody  else’s  hands.  The  orthodox  type  is,  however,  on  the  wane. 

s /f?  /.: 

equivalent  of  atheist  and  fifteen  persons  have  appeared  under  this  designation, 
aji.  187.  Hem  Raj,  an  Arora  and  a retired  Government  servant  (Superintend- 

ent, Deputy  Commissioner’s  vernacular  office)  in  the  Muzaffargarh  District,  became 
a preacher  of  Vedant  on  his  own  lines  and  gathered  a decent  following.  His 
disciples  are  ordinary  Sanatan  Dharmis  with  a Vedantic  bent  of  mind,  but  6 o. 
them  (2  males  and  4 females)  have  returned  themselves  as  Hem  Rajis.  Here 
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ono  will  cafe  from  his  hands.  Yot  he  too  lias  his  inferiors  and  pro  fosses 
nob  to  eat  from  the  hands  of  a Lointi*,  or  from  those  of  a Nath,  the 
Kul l u title  for  a Jogi.  Ordinarily  a boggar  the  Ilesi  sometimes 
engages  in  potty  trade,  and  to  call  a transaction  a Host's  bargain  is  to 
imply  that  it  is  mean  and  paltry.  In  Lahul  and  Spiti  tho  Hesi  is  the 
only  class  that  owns  no  land,  and  a proverb  says  : ' The  Bed  a no  land 
and  tho  dog  no  load.'  The  men  play  tho  pipes  and  kettle-drum  and 
the  women  dance  and  sing,  and  play  tho  tambourine. 

Her,  Aiier,  or  Pokawat.,*  tho  third  of  tho  group  of  Jut  tribes  which  includes 
the  Bhullar  and  Man  also.  Their  home  appears  to  lie  north  of  the  Sutlej 
aud  they  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  under  the  hills  from  Ambiila 
in  tho  east  to  Gujrao  in  tho  west,  and  throughout  the  wliolo  upper 
valley  of  that  river.  There  is  a very  old  village  callod  Her  in  tho 
Nakodnr  talisil  of  Jullundur  which  is  still  held  by  Her  Juts,  who  say 
that  they  have  lived  there  for  a thousand  years ; in  other  words  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

Hebi,  see  Aheri. 

Hesi,  see  Hensi. 

Hesir,  see  Ghahzang. 

Hijra,  (1)  an  important  Jilt  clan,  i.q.  Hinjra  : (2)  a eunuch,  also  called 

hhunsd , khojd,  khusrd,  mukhannas,  or,  if  a dancing  eunuch  dressed 
in  woman’s  clothes,  zanhhd . Formerly  employed  by  chiefs  and 

people  of  rank  to  act  a^  custodians  of  their  female  apartments  and 
known  as  Ichwdja-sard , nawdb  or  nizir,  they  are  still  found  in  lldjpufcdna 
in  this  capacity.  In  the  Punjab  the  kijra  is  usually  a deraidr , i.e., 
attached  to  a (leva.  He  wears  b ingles  on  hi s wrists,  and  other 
feminine  ornaments.  If  dressed  in  white,  he  weaiM  no  turban,  but  a 
shawl,  and  his  hands  are  stained  with  henna.  Hijras  affect  tho  names 
of  men,  but  talk  among  themselves  like  women.  They  visit  people's 
houses  when  a son  has  been  born  to  dance  and  play  upon  the  flute, 
receiving  in  return  certain  dues  in  cash  and  cloth.  In  some  villages 
they  arc  found  colleetod  in  chaukis,f  and,  like  singing-girls,  are 
bidden  to  weddings.  They  act  as  bulfoms,  and  are  skilful  dancers. 
In  a dera  a chela  succoe  Is  his  guru , his  accession  being  celebrated  by 
a feast  to  the  other  inmates  of  the  (leva.  Tno  hijr’ts  are  all  Muham- 
madans, and  especially  affect  Shaikh  Abdul  Qidir  Muht-ud-Dm 
Jihuii.  At  tho  Muharram  they  make  tdzius.  Hindus  joining  the 
fraternity  become  Muhammadans. 

Tho  eunuchs  of  tho  Punjab  have  divided  the  Province  into  regular  beats  from  which  birt 
or  duos  are  collected.  Panipat  contains  a typical  Hijra  fraternity.  In  that  town  they  live 
in  a pukka  house  in  the  street  of  the  Mtihammalan  Biol  is  and,  though  retaining  men’s 
names,  dress  like  women  and  call  one  another  by  su:h  nanus  as  m Ui%  ‘ mother’s  sister,* 
phuphi , 1 aunt,’  an  l so  on.  Tin  p3rmanont  roTdonts  of  this  abolo  only  number  7 or  8,  but 


* As  rogards  this  name  the  following  tale  is  told  : — 

A Mirasi  happened  to  meet  some  children  of  the  Man,  Bhullar  and  Her  tribes  pasturing 
catilc.  Those  of  the  two  former  tribes  were  in  charge  of  boys,  those  of  the  latter  in 
charge  of  girls,  and  so  ho  asked  them  which  of  their  tribes  was  tho  chief.  The  boys 
answered  ironically  that  the  Porawal,  who  had  sent  their  cattlo  out  in  charge  of  girls,  were 
chief.  Owing  to  their  custom  of  so  doing  tho  Her  Jats  wero  only  regarded  as  half  a tribe, 
and  tho  other  two  tribes  refused  to  marry  with  them.  * Tho  Dkariwdi  are  also  called  Pkor. 

I The  c hauki  appears  to  be  much  the  same  as  a dera , 
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an  ura  or  anniversary  is  hold  at  which  a fairly  large  number  collect.  They  also  observe  the 
Iloli  and  Dasehra  But  the  largest  gathering  takes  place  on  the  occasion  of  a gadi  nathini 
or  succession  to  the  office  of  headman,  when  some  200  assemble. 

It  is  commonly  asserted  that  no  one  has  ever  seen  the  funeral  of  a eunuch  ; and  the  super- 
stitious belief  is  that  when  about  to  die  they  disappear.  They  are,  as  a rule,  long-lived, 
well-built,  and,  being  so  few,  deaths  among  them  cannot  be  frequent.  Eunuchs  dread  a 
dead  body,  and  when  one  of  them  dies  none  of  them  dare  approach  the  corpse.  All  that 
they  will  do  is  to  cry  an  i weep  like  women,  and  it  devolves  by  custom  on  their  Badhi 
neighbours  to  wash  the  dead  body  and  carry  it  to  the  graveyard  As  the  eunuchs  are 
looked  upon  as  impure,  the  Badhis  never  aimit  that  they  serve  as  their  coffin-bearers  and 
the  popular  superstition  is  thus  strengthened. 

Eunuchs  are  admitted  into  the  fraternity  from  all  castes ; e.  g.f  Sayyid,  Shaikh,  Gujar, 
Julaha,  etc.  One  of  them,  Sahib  Jan,  a pious  man,  who  died  at  the  age  of  loo  in  Mecca, 
was  a Brahman.  All  are,  or  become,  Muhammadans.  They  have  a rite  of  initiation,  which 
they  term  chddar  urhna  (donning  the  sheet;,  but  the  proceedings  are  kept  secret  * None  of 
the  eunuchs  now  in  Panipat  are  natives  of  the  town.  Two  or  three  men  of  Panipat  who 
became  eunuchs  had  to  go  to  Patiala  for  initiation  and  to  earn  a livelihood.  It  is  admitted 
by  the  eunuchs  that  no  person  is  born  a hijra,  and  the  common  belief  that  children  are  so 
born  seems  to  be  wrong;  none  can  say  that  he  has  ever  seen  such  a child.!  It  appears  to  be 
a fact  that  eunuchs  are  permanently  unsexed,  and  it  was  vauntingly  asserted  that,  however 
rich  their  food  may  be,  they  are  never  * intoxicated.'  They  say  “ We  are  broken  vessels 
and  fit  for  nothing  ; formerly  we  guarded  the  harems  of  kings— how  could  they  admit  us 
into  the  zandna  if  there  was  the  least  danger  ? We  go  into  the  houses  of  all,  and  never  has 
a eunuch  looked  upon  a woman  with  a bad  eye : we  are  like  bullocks.”  How  this  is  brought 
about  may  be  guessed,  but  the  eunuchs  say  they  get  recruits  from  the  zandna  or  zankha 
class,  who  are  impotent  even  before  initiation.  A meal  known  as  Mir  buchri  ki  khichri  has 
to  be  eaten  by  every  initiate,  and  its  effect  is  supposed  to  render  a man  impotent  for  life. 
What  the  ingredients  of  this  meal  are  no  one  knows,  and  the  eunuchs  themselves  are  reluc- 
tant even  to  mention  its  name,  saying  that  it  was  a myth,  and  who  would  dare  to  administer 
such  drugs  now-a-days  ? 

Another  institution  in  Panipat  is  the  zandna  mandli , which  comprises  some  25  or  30 
persons  and  is  a well-known  class  or  circle  in  the  town.  It  consists  of  adult  and  young  men, 
who  flirt  and  pretend  to  imitate  the  gait  of  women.  They  learn  to  dance  and  sing,  and  pass 
their  days  in  indolence.  They  can  be  recognised  by  their  mntak  chdl  (behaving  like  females). 
Each  of  them  has  a “husband.”  For  some  years  past  the  zandnas  have  celebrated  the  Holi  as 
a carnival.  They  assume  female  names,  by  which  they  are  called  in  their  own  circle.  Most  of 
them  are  beardless  youth  ; those  who  have  beards  shave  them.  Ndz  nahhra  (flirtation)  becomes 
their  second  nature.  There  is  no  distinction  between  Hindu  and  Musalman  in  the  mandli , 
but  most  of  its  members  are  the  latter  : they  wear  narrow  paijamas  and  a cap.  In  Delhi 
also  the  zandnas  are  a recognised  class  : they  hire  kothas  or  the  upper  storeys  of  shops 
like  prostitutes  They  are  invited  to  wedding  parties,  where  they  dance  and  act  as 
buffoons  ( nakkdl ),  and  their  fees  are  high.  Their  ‘ friends  * are  sakkas  (watermen),  kunjrds 
(vegetable-men),  and  other  low  castes.  The  eunuchs  speak  of  them  tauntingly,  and  say 
that  all  the  members  of  the  zandna-mandli  are  impotent  men  given  to  sodomy,  though 
some  of  them  are  married  and  have  children.  “ They  are  prostitutes,”  remarked  a eunuch 
“ if  we  acted  like  them,  how  could  our  jujmans  allow  us  to  come  near  them  ? They  have 
deprived  the  prostitutes  of  their  means  of  livelihood  : we  are  not  such.” 

Asked  why  they  do  not  get  more  recruits  from  the  zandnas,  the  eunuchs  say  that  any 
such  attempt  is  resented  by  the  relations  of  the  laundas  (boys);  but  if  a stranger  boy 
comes  and  asks  for  admission  they  initiate  him.  It  is  alleged  that  the  number  of  the 
zandnas  is  on  the  increase  in  Panipat. 

A eunuch  once  initiated  very  seldom  deserts  the  “ brotherhood.”  If  a clela  goes  away 
no  other  eunuch  can  keep  him  without  repaying  his  guru  the  expenses  of  his  initia- 
tion and  keep.  And  if  he  goes  to  the  Khojas  the  eunuchs  are  powerless.  The  Khojas 
are  a separate  class  who  live  in  villages.  They  are  married  men  wiih  families,  but  earn 
their  livelihood  by  levying  birt  fees  like  eunuchs.  They  employ  a eunuch  to  dance  for 
them  and  play  on  the  drum  after  him.  If  they  cannot  get  a eunuch  they  get  a boy  of  their 
own  to  dance. 

The  eunuchs  in  Panipat  are  fairly  well  off.  Their  house  is  full  of  furniture  and 
necessaries,  and  they  levy  birt  or  charitable  fees  on  certain  occasions.  At  a wedding  or  the 


* Probably  for  excellent  reasons  : see  the  next  foot-note. 

t Eunuchs  are  undoubtedly . made  by  mutilation.  There  is  a custcm  of  placing  5 jice 
under  the  foot  of  the  boy  who  is  to  be  operated  on.  Apparently  this  is  done  to  prevent  rain 
as  a similar  custom  is  believed  to  be  followed  at  births, 
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birth  of  a son  they  go  to  the  family  concerned,  dance  at  the  house  and  Bing,  and  receive 
Re.  I -4-0,  or  sometimes  less.  The  zaminddrs  do  not  acknowledge  them  as  their  lamin* 
and  they  have  no  claims  upon  them  ; but  parsons  of  tho  lower  castes,  such  as  Telis,  Rains, 
Jhiwars,  etc.,  dare  not  refuse  them  their  fees,  and  every  shopkeeper  has  to  pay  them  one 
pice  in  tho  year. 

Eunuchs  do  not  appear  to  bo  employed  in  mosques  in  tho  Punjab.* 

Hindal,  a Muhammadan  tribe  found  in  Montgomery  (doubtless  Handnl). 

Hindki,  a generic  term,  half  contemptuous,  applied  to  all  Muhammadans, 
who  being  of  Hindu  origin  speak  Ilindko  and  have  been  converted  to 
Isldm  in  comparatively  recent  times.  In  Bannu  the  term  usually 
denotes  au  Aw&n  or  Jat  cultivator,  but  in  a wider  sense  it  includes  all 
Muhammadans  who  talk  Hindi,  Panjdbi  or  any  dialect  derived  from 
them.  The  local  proverbst  are  not  complimentary  to  the  Hindki.  One 
says 

(a)  “ If  a Hindki  cannot  do  you  any  harm,  he  will  leave  a bad  smell 
as  he  leaves  you.” 

And  again — 

{b)  u Though  you  duck  a Hindki  in  the  water  he  will  come  up  with 
a dry  seat  (hence  he  is  lucky).” 

(c)  “ Get  round  a Pathdn  by  coaxing ; but  wave  a clod  at  a Hindki,” 

{d)  “ Though  a Hindki  be  your  light  arm,  cut  it  off.” 

Hindu ria,  a Hindu  Eitjput  sept  of  the  1st  grade  found  in  Iloshi^rpur. 

Hindwal,  a synonym  of  Hindki. 

Hindwal,  apparently  a sub-tribo  of  Tandolis  in  Haz&ra : but  probably 
only  a variant  for  Hindki. 

Hindwanaii,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Muli&n. 

Hinjra,  Hinjrai,  HiNJKAONt  (or,  incorrectly,  Hijrri),  (1),  an  important  Jrit 
tribe,  indigenous  to  the  Gujrrinwrila  Brir.  Once  a pastoral  tribe,  perhaps  of 
aboriginal  extraction,  they  own  37  villages  in  Gujrrinwrila  which  is  their 
home,  but  have  spread  both  east  and  west  under  the  hills.  They  claim 
to  be  Saroha  Rrijputs  by  origin  and  say  that  their  ancestor  Hmjrrion 
came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hissrtr  to  tho  HriGzribrid  parqana  in 
Gujrri.nwii.la  and  founded  a city  called  Uskhab,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
exist.  Their  immediate  ancestors  were  Mai  and  Dhol,§  and  they  say 
that  half  their  clans  still  live  in  the  Ilissrir  country. 

•Tho  Persians  in  remote  times  were  waited  eunuchs  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus 
(lib.  6)  and  some  attribute  to  them  their  invention.  But  Ammianus  Marcelliuus  (lib  I *) 
ascribes  it  to  Semiramis.  In  Al-Isldm  tho  employment  of  such  porsons  about  the  mosque 
is  a bidant  or  custom  unknown  in  tho  time  of  tho  Prophet.  It  is  said  to  have  arisen  from 
tho  following  three  considerations  . that  (i)  those  people  arc  concentrated  in  their  profession  * 
(u)  they  must  see  and  touch  strange  women  at  the  shrines:  and  (.7.)  the  shrines  are 
harim  or  sacred,  having  adyta  which  aro  kept  secret  from  tho  prying  eyes  of  men  and 
therefore,  should  bo  served  by  eunuchs.  It  is  strange  that  tho  Roman  Catholic  Church  as 
well  as  the  Moslem  mosque,  should  have  admitted  such  an  abomination  Though  the 

principal  of  the  mosque,  or  shaikh  al-harim,  is  no  longer  a neuter his  ndib  or  deputy 

is  a black  eunuch,  the  chief  of  the  agnaicat,  upon  a pay  of  5,000  piastres  a month  From 
Burton's  nigrimage  to  al-iladinah  and  Mecca,  Vol.l,  p.  371,  Burton  goes  on  to  describe  the 
organisation  of  the  attendants  of  the  mosque  at  Medfnah  who  are  all  eunuchs 

IThorburn’s  Bannu , p.  245  note;  pp.  240,  247,  250  and  254. 

The  original  form  of  the  word  must  havo  been  Ilinjrama  cf.  Jagrama.  now  Jaer4on 
grama,  now  grdon.  * ° 

§ Or  Kaholia,  according  to  the  Hist,  of  Sidlkot t p,  26. 
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ffir—Husaini, 


(2)  A clan  of  the  Muhammadan  Pachfidas,  found  in  Hiss&r,*  and  also 
claiming  descent  from  S a roll  a Rtijputs. 

The  Binjnt  are  also  found  in  Shahpur,  as  an  agricultural  clan,  and 
iu  Montgomery,  in  which  latter  District  they  are  all  Hindus. 

Hir,  a Muhammadan  Jdlclan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery  (doubtless 
Her). 

Hiraj,  one  of  the  principal  clans  of  the  Siy&K 

IIirra,  a Khokhar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Sh&lipur. 

Hithari,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hither. 

Hlondukpa  (fr.  Hlo,  ‘Bhut&u’),  a Buddhist  sect,  founded  in  the  15th  century 
by  N(g)a(k)uang  Namgial : Ramsay,  Dicty . of  Western  Tibet,  p.  83. 
See  also  under  Drugpa. 

Holi,  a J£t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n. 

Honaf,  see  Hanoi. 

Hondal,  a Jd,t  tribe,  found  in  Sialkot,  where  they  claim  Surajbansi  Rajput 
origin  and  say  that  Sarb,  their  ancestor,  migrated  from  Ajudhiato 
Amiritsar,  whence  his  descendants  came  to  Si&lkot.  They  are  governed 
by  the  chundavand  rule  of  inheritance. 

Hondi,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n. 

Horah,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Hot,  one  of  the  original  main  sections  of  the  Baloch  and  very  widespread. 
They  still  form  a powerful  tribe  in  Mekrdn  and  ruled  at  Dera  Isrn&il 
Khan  for  200  years.  Part  of  the  Khosa  tribe  and  the  B&hlch&ni  Maz&- 
ris  are  said  to  be  of  Hot  descent,  and  they  are  also  found  wherever 
Baloch  have  spread.  In  Montgomery  talisil  they  are  classed  as  an 
agricultural  clan,  and  are  also  found  in  Lyallpur. 

Hotak,  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Gugkini  Patli&ns. 

Hubairian,  one  of  the  Sufi  sects,  founded  by  Khw&ja  Hubaira  Basari,  whose 
shrine  is  at  Marasli  in  Turkey. 

H(5da,  Suda,  a Jd,t  tribe  found  in  the  Rohtak  and  S&mpla  talisils.  It  claims 
Chauh&n  R&jpub  origin  and  descent  from  one  Sudal,  who  settled  some  35 
generations  ago  in  Rew&rS  (where  the  people  intercharge  s and  /i). 

Hujjhan,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shahpur. 

Hural,  a Muhammadan  J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery 
(doubtless  Harral). 

Hcsaini,  a Sayyid  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery.  See  under 
Sayyid.  For  the  Husaini  Brahmans  see  under  Brahmau,  supra . 


• Hindu  Hinjraon  Pachidas  are  also  said  to  be  found,  but  notin  Hissar. 
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Tcbhar,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shahpur. 

Ichhiadhari,  ono  who  follows  his  own  desires  in  all  things,  possibly  a 
Gul&bd&9i. 

Ichhral,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Idal,  seo  under  Hatikhel. 

Idia,  see  under  Utm&nzai. 

Ikwan,  a Mahtam  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Iliaszai,  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  Yusufzai  Pa^h&ns.  They  hold 
western  Buner. 

Imamia,  a synonym  of  Shia : ono  who  believes  that  the  Muhammadan 
religion  consists  in  recognition  of  the  true  Imflm. 

Indaukia.  — (1)  A septof  2nd  grade  Hindu  Rajputs  in  Kdngra,  among  whom 
all  sons  inherit  equally  in  the  has  or  residential  estates,  while  the 
remainder,  called  the  chaudhdr  go  to  the  eldest  son  as  chaudhri , though 
the  custom  is  now  disputed.  (2)  An  al  or  sept  of  Gaur  Brahmans  found 
in  Gurgdon.  They  are  parohits  of  the  Lohain  Jats.  In  both  cases  the 
name  is  territorial. 


Irani,  an  inhabitant  of  Inin : sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  Qizzilbasii. 
Also  Irani,  or  Baloch. — According  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Warburton  the  gypsies 
of  Central  Asia  who  migrate  betweeu  Asiatic  Turkey  and  the  extreme 
south  and  east  of  India.  They  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  the 
cold  weather  with  herds  of  sorry  ponies,  and  earn  a living  by  selling 
sham  ancient  or  foreign  coins,  Brummagem  ware  and  trinkets,  and  by 
fortune-telling.  Audacious  frauds  and  cheats,  they  have  the  impudent 
and  truculent  dameanour  of  the  Sansi  and  like  them  are  good  linguists 
and  very  loquacious.  They  are  also  addicted  to  open  pillage  and  the 
village  folk  are  afraid  of  them. 

Isa  Kbel,  (1)  the  branch  of  the  Niazi  tribe  of  the  Pathdns,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  Isa  Khel  tahsil  of  Midnwali. 

The  following  pedigree  is  preserved  in  an  unpublished  work,  entitled 
the  Tazkara - i • Af  ghdni  which  was  compiled  under  the  supervision  of 
Ahmad  Khdn,  Isd  Khel,  about  a century  ago  : — 

LODHI. 


Niizi. 


Khaku,  by  a lady 
descended  from 
Pa  tan. 


Bapini. 


Jamal,  by  Zakia,  a 
lady  descended 
from  Prangi. 

L 


Bahi,  by  a Sarwani 
Afghan  wife. 


Haidar.  Machan.  Moshani.  Mabydr.  Sirbang, 


Wugan. 

Ilamim. 

i 

Ter. 


Jam  or  Zam. 

I 

Khir. 


Umr. 

Isa  Khan, 


936  Isa  Ehel  pedigrees. 

Bat  tlie  Makhzan-i-A fghdni  gives  the  following  table  of  descent* * 

SHAH  HUSAIN. 

I 

Lodhi. 


Dotanni,  Siy£ni.  Niazi. 

I 

r ; — i 1 . 

Khaku.  Jam  or  Zam.  Babi. 


1 

f 1 

Kbizr.  Musa, 

1 

Isa. 

1 

1 , 1 
Mahyar.  Asad. 

r 

Kundi. 

1 

Ala. 

1 

r 

Sarhang. 

1 

Sud. 

r i 

Jakki.  Marhal. 

1 

I 

Ali. 

1 

1 

I 

i ^ 

Isa. 

Daulat. 

Khan. 

Sumbal.  Bindar. 

Bamim.  Lele  or  Lelah  Nia?i. 


* It  will  be  noticed  that  Jamal  has  here  been  confused  with  Jam  or  Zam.  Jama)  was  th 
son  of  Niazi.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  Isa  Khan,  a contemporary  of  Sher  Shah  Sur  and 
Salim  Shah  Sur,  was  a grandson  of  Niazi, 

The  present  Khans  are  thus  descended  from  Isa  Khan 

ISA  KHAN. 

I 

Zakhu  Khan,  the  Zakhu  Khel  branch  is  named  after  him. 

i 

Khwaja. 

I 

Dalu  Khan. 

I , 

Sher  Khau. 

I 

Dilawar  Khan- 

• , I 

Bairam  Khan. 

i , 

Fateh  Khan. 

j , 

Jhangi  Khan. 

Dalil  Khan. 

Kh&n  Zaman  Khan  (or  Muhammad  Zaman  Khan). 

Umar  Kb&n. 


Muhammad  Khan,  Ahmad  Kh£n. 


Muhammad  Shah-  Muhammad  Muham*  Muham-  Zulfiqar  Abdul  Muhammad 

Alam  Khan.  nawaz  Ajaz  mad  Sar-  mad  Ab-  Khin.  Sattir  Abdul# 

Khan.  Khin.  faraz  dulla  Khan,  Khan.  Aziz  Khan. 

Khan,  acknnwledged 
Chief  of  the 

* Isi  Khel* 


Isazai—  Ithwdl. 
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Raverty,  on  tho  other  hand,  writes  that  Jiim  or  Jdl,  son  of  Niazi,  had 
by  his  three  wives  seven  sons,  viz.,  Isd,  Ali  and  Daulat,  by  tho  first  : 
Sunbal  and  Pindfir  or  Panddr,  by  tho  second  ; and  Marhal  and  Jalai  or 
Jakai,  by  the  third.  But  anothei  account  gives  Jdm  an  eightli  son, 
Khan,  and  ad<ls  that  Jdin  had  two  brothers,  Bai  and  IOmko.  From 
tho  latter  are  descended  the  Sahrangs  of  Midmvali,  tlio  Mahynrs,  Mi- 
chan  Kliel,  tlio  Mnsi&ni  Isd  Khel,  and  the  lvuudi^,  who  are  confined  to 
Tank.  The  earlier  history  of  the  Isd  Khel  belongs  to  that  of  the 
Niazis,  but,  it  may  bo  noted,  they  wore  in  possession  of  the  Khushdb 
pargana  of  tho  Sind-Sagar  Sarkar  before  tho  close  of  tho  10th  century, 
and  prior  to  that  period  Babar  alludes  to  their  village  of  Isd  Khol  as 
concerned  in  a night  attack  on  his  camp  in  1505  A.  D. 

(2)  There  is  also  an  Isd  Khel  sub  division  of  the  Tarakzai  brauch  of 
the  Bar  Moll  man  ds  on  the  Peshawar  border. 

Isakhel,  a Pathdn  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Isazai,  ono  of  the  principal  clans  of  the  Yusofzai  Pathdns.  They  hold 
the  north-east  slopes  of  Maliaban  and  tlio  mountainous  country  on 
both  sides  of  tho  Indus  in  Hazdra  and  the  Gadun  valley.  They  have 
three  clans,  Hassanzai,  Akazai  and  Medu  Khel  in  Haxdia,  and  in  1007 
elected  a Khan  to  fclieir  vacant  Khans  hip.  t 

Iseke,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Isezai,  a Path&n  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Is haqzai,  one  of  tlio  four  main  clans  of  the  Khalils  in  Peslidwar. 

Ismailkhel,  a clan  of  Parians  found  in  Peshawar. 

Ismailzai,  a sept  of  the  Kamdlzai  clan  of  the  Usmdnzai  branch  of  the 
Mandaur  Pathfins  found  in  Peshdwar. 

Iso,  see  under  Wazir. 

Isot,  Sot,  an  offshoot  of  tho  great  Pauni  tribe  of  the  Afghans  which 
formerly  hold  a great  part  of  Siwi  or  Silnstdn.  Thoir  lauds  lie  west 
of  olio  Jafir  Pathdns  oil  the  Dora  Ismail  Khan  border. 

Isperka,  ono  of  tho  five  clans  of  the  Alnnadzai  branch  of  the  Wazir  Pa^hdns 
settled  in  Bannu.  Its  main  divisions  arc  the  Muhammad  Khol,  who 
now  rank  as  an  independent  clan,  and  Sndankhcl  and  Said  » kliel  who 
alone  are  now  termed  Isperka.  Tho  tribal  land  of  the  Muhammad 
Khel  is  divided  into  four  tarafs  or  shares  of  which  ono  is  held  by  the 
Shudakai,  an  affiliated  Khel  from  tho  remnant  of  some  old  hill  tribe 
which  cannot  trace  descent  from  Isperka.  Tlio  Sudankhel  has  four 
sections,  Baghlan,  Bokul,  Kundi  and  Bharrat,  with  a fifth  called  Dhir, 
affiliated  hamsdyas  of  another  stock. 

Ithwal,  the  1th wal  or  Uthwal,  according  to  the  late  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson, 
seem  to  be  found  chiefly  in  Ainbala,  Ludhiana,  Jullundur,  and  the  ad- 
joining territory  of  Patiala.  But  unless  two  distinct  names  have  been 
confused,  they  have  a curiously  large  colony  in  Delhi,  which  appears 
to  bo  completely  separated  from  that  of  Ambala,  They  are  said  to 
be  descended  from  a Surajbansi  Rajput  called  Mahdraj  who  received 
tho  nickname  of  Unthwdl  from  his  love  for  cainel-riding. 


* Said  to  practise  vesh, 
f Ha2&ra  Gazetteer , 1007,  p.  185. 


J. 

Jabar,  a Jd$  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn, 

Jabli,  a group  of  Sayyid  families  found  near  Kahror  in  Multdn.  So  called 
from  some  mountain  ( jabl ) in  Arabia. 

Jaboke,  (1)  a Kharral  clan  and  (2)  a Muhammadan  Jat  clan  (both  agri- 
cultural) found  in  Montgomery. 

Jachak,  a beggar,  an  examiner,  a prover,*  from  jdch , guessing,  an 
estimate,  trial  or  skill. t The  word  Jajak  appears  to  be  a corruption 
of  Jdchak. 

Jad,  Jar,  Zad  or  Zar,  a group  or  class  of  Kanets  found  in  Kandwar  and 
comprising  many  khels  or  septs.  , But  other  Kanets  do  not  form  matri- 
monial alliances  with  them,  because  they  are  considered  of  low  status. 

Jadran,  Jandram,  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Bala  or  Upper  Bangash  tribe  of 
the  Mangali  Pajhdns  settled  in  Kurram,  on  the  borders  of  Khost. 

Jad#,  JAdubansi,  a Rdjput  tribe  of  Lunar  race,  who  are  called  by  Tod 
“ the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  tribes  of  Ind.”  But  the  name  has 
been  almost  overshadowed  by  Bhatti,  the  title  of  their  dominant  branch 
in  modern  times.  They  are  returned  chiefly  from  Delhi  and  the  south 
of  Patidla. 

JadiJn,  see  Gadun.  The  form  Jadun  is  clearly  the  later,  audit  is  impossible 
to  follow  James  J in  identifying  the  Jaduu  with  the  Jddu  or  Yddu 
Rdjputs. 

Jafir,  a weak  Pa^hdu  tribe,  which  holds  the  village  of  Drug  in  the  pass 
of  that  name  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sulaimdn  range.  It  is  an 
offshoot  of  tho  Midna  Pathdns,  being  descended  from  Jdfar,  one  of  the 
thirteen  sons  of  Midnai.  With  the  Jdfar  are  found  the  Rawdni  or 
Rahdni  sept,  descended  from  a brother  of  Jdfar.  Jukes  describes  the 
Jdfar  Pathdns  as  speaking  Jdtki  or  Western  Punjdbi  :§  (2)  a Jdt  clan 

(agricultural)  found  in  Multdn, 

Jafirani,  a clan  of  the  Bozddr  Baloch. 

Jaqa,  ((  awakener,”  see  under  Bhdt,  but  cf.  Jhdnga. 

Jaqgel,  a clan  of  the  Khosa  Baloch. 

Jag,  a Muhammadan  Jd$  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Jagal,  a Jd£  clan  (agricultural)  found  in' Amritsar. 

Jag e dal,  the  Multdni  and  Baloch i term  for  a Jdt. 

Jaglan,  a tribe  of  Jd(s,  found  in  Karndl.  They  are  descended  from  Jagla, 
a Jdt  of  Jaipur,  whose  shrine  at  Isrdna  is  worslnpp-d  by  the  whole 
tkapa  or  group  of  12  Jagldn  villages  which  forms  the  bdrah  of  Naultha- 
Their  ancestor  is  also  worshipped  at  the  village  shrine  called  deh) 
which  is  always  surrounded  by  kaim  trees,  and  if  a woman  who  has 


♦ Panjdbi  THcty p,  463. 

f Jukes’  Western  Panjdbi  and  Eng.  Dicty,t  p.  103. 
X Peshawar  Settlement  Report,  1862,  § 17. 

§ Jukes’  Western  Panjdbi  and  Eng,  Dicty.,  p.  iy. 
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Jahdnb  ar — Jain . 

married  into  a Jagl&n  family,  parses  a k%ini  tree,  she  always  veils  her 
face  as  if  it  were  an  elder  relative  of  her  husband.  In  Jmd  the  Jagl&n 
are  described  as  descendants  of  Jag  a,  founder  of  Jilglan  iu  Hiss&r. 

Jahanbar,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdu. 

Jahanbo,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Jahangiri,  a dynasty  of  Sultans  who,  according  to  Raverty,  once  ruled  from 
Nangrah&r  to  the  Jhelum,  but,  by  the  time  the  Kheshi  Pathans  over* * 
ran  Swdt,  their  sway  did  not  extend  far  beyond  the  Indus  on  the 
east.  The  last  Sultdn  of  Swdt  and  of  the  Gibari  tribe  was  Awes,  a 
son  of  Sultdn  Pakhal,*  whose  subjects,  a Tdjik  race  known  as  Dihkdns 
or  nihgdns,  were  expelled  by  the  modern  Swati  Pathdns  from  Swab. 
Sultan  Awes  retired  northwards  towards  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and 
for  several  generations  he  and' his  descendants  ruled  therein  as  far 
as  the  frontier  of  Badakhshdn  after  which  they  are  suddenly  lost 
sight  of,  but  the  rulers  of  Chitral,  Shighndn  and  Wdkhdn  may  be  their 
descendants,  and  like  them,  they  claim  descent  from  Alexander  the 
Great. t The  Jahdngiri  also  appears  to  survive  as  a sept  of  the  Gibari. 

Jahoja,  a Purbia  caste  which  keep  milch  cittle.  It  is  Muhammadan  in  the 
United  Provinces. 

Jai,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Shtfjdbdd  tahsil,  Multdn  district.  Its 
eponyrn  was  a brother  of  Nun. 

Jaieari  (a),  a group  of  Rdjputs,  entitled  to  the  salutation  jai  dia. 

Jaikisheni,  see  under  Krishni, 

Jain,  a generic  term  for  all  who  affect  the  Jain  religion.  It  is  now 
recognised  that  the  Jain  faith  is  older  than  Buddhism  and  that 
Buddha's  doctrines  were  probably  adaptations  or  developments  of 
Jain  tenets.  A.  full  account  of  the  Jains  and  their  tenets  would  be 
entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article,  and  the  following  accounts  of 
the  Jains  as  a religious  community,  in  part  from  the  pen  of  Ldla  Jas- 
want  Rai,  a Jain  of  Hosbidrpur,  are  reproduced  as  giving,  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  words  of  a Jain,  an  account  of  their  representatives  in 
the  Punjab. 

“ The  Jains  are  so  called  as  being  the  followers  of  the  JinasJ,  Arhats 
or  Tirthankaras  who  were  24  in  number,  but  they  are  also  called 
Saraogis,  a corrupt  form  of  Sharawaka  or  f disciple  ' [sewak).  They  are 
recruited  from  various  groups  of  the  Bdnias,  such  as  the  Aggarwdl, 
Oswdl,  Shrimd1  and  Khanderwal,  the  last  three  of  whom  are  also  called 
Beabras— a corrupt  form  of  Bhao-bhala  (from  bkao — motive  and 
lhala — good)  or  ' those  of  good  iutent Their  chief  aim  is  to  injure 
no  living  creature  and  to  attain  nirvana  or  peace.  Among  the  Jains 
it  is  a strict  rule  that  no  flesh  or  iutoxicant  shall  be  touched. 

As  a religious  community,  the  Jains  are  divided  into  two  great  sects, 
viz.,  the  Swetambara  and  Digambara. 

Swetambara. — -The  Swe'ambaras  worship  idols,  which  are  often 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver  ornaments  set  with  jewels,  such  as 

♦From  whom  Pakhli  in  Hazara  derives  its  name.  He  was  a descendant  of  a Sultan 
Bahr£m. 

t Raverty  in  his  Trans,  of  the  Tabdqab-i.Nasiri  II,  pp.  1043-4. 

iThe  word  Jina  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  root  ji— to  conquer,  hence  Jain  means 

* conqueror  \ 
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Mukta,  Angia,  etc.  They  liavo  their  eight  sacred  days,  viz.,  the 
Paj asanas,  beginning  from  the  12th  badi  to  tne  4th  sudi  (both  days 
inclusive)  in  Bh&don,  the  8th  day  being  called  Chhamaclihri,  the 
holiest  day  of  tlio  Jains.  During  tho*o  holy  days,  they  spend  muoh 
time  in  reading  and  listening  to  thoir  scriptures,  the  Sutras,  and  much 
money  in  performing  certain  ceremonies  in  their  temples  and  in  saving 
tlio  lives  of  living  creatures.  During  the^o  days  a fast  is  kept ; some 
fasting  for  one  day,  some  for  2,  3,  4 and  some  for  all  the  eight  days.” 

Mr.  Fagan  writes  that  the  Swetambaras  believe  that  a woman  can 
attain  salvation  (mukti),  while  other  Jains  hold  that  she  must  first  be 
born  again  as  a man.  In  Bissar  the  principal  caste  which  follows  the 
Swetambara  doctrine  is  the  Osw&l  Bania. 

Tlio  Swetambaras  have  ascetics  who  are  thus  initiated.  A man  who 
wishes  to  become  an  ascetic  must  first  live  for  some  time  with  an 
ascetic  and  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  austerities  which  ho  will 
have  to  undergo.  On  an  auspicious  day  the  Saraogis  of  the  neighbour- 
hood are  invited.  The  candidate  is  thon  fir-t  rubbed  with  batna * 
(bailey  flour,  oil  and  turmeric),  and  then  bathed.  He  is  now  dressed 
in  handsome  apparel,  and,  seated  on  an  elephant,  is  carried  in 
proces;-ion  through  the  bazar  toaJaia  temple  or  such  other  place  as 
may  have  been  made  beforehand  to  resemble  a Jain  temple.  Thero  his 
head  is  shaved,  and  his  tutor  or  guru,  after  performing  certain 
religious  rites,  gives  him  saffron  clothes,  the  ugha  or  rajoharna  (a  kind 
of  brnshmg  stick),  the  munh  path,  (a  piece  of  cloth  placed  before  the 
lips  when  speaking  or  reading),  patras  (wooden  utensils)  and  a stick. 
He  accepts  these  things  joyfully  and  makes  the  five  following  vows 
[pancha  mahabratas)  of  tho  Jain  monk  : — 

1.  I take  the  vow  not  to  destroy  life  (ahinsa), 

2.  I take  the  vow  not  to  lie  (asatya). 

3.  1 tako  the  vow  not  to  take  that  which  is  not  given  ( asteya ). 

4.  I take  the  vow  to  abstain  from  sexual  intercourse  ( brahm - 

chary  a) . 

5.  I take  tho  vow  to  renounce  all  interest  in  worldly  things, 

especially  to  call  nothing  my  own  ( aparigraha ). 

Thus  he  becomes  a monk  and  is  often  styled  a sambegi  sddhu . 

A S&dhu  has  to  walk  barefoot ; to  uso  no  conveyance  when 
travelling,  to  take  no  food  or  drink  after  sunset;  to  abstain  from 
touching  a female;  to  refuse  to  accept  uncooked  vegetables,  and  only 
to  eat  certain  of  them  if  cooked;  to  use  wooden  utensils;  never  to 
prepare  his  own  meals,  but,  always  to  beg  food  of  his  folio wors  And 
others  ; always  to  drink  boiled  water;  never  to  give  an  opinion  on  any 
worldly  matter;  and  never  to  possess  a farthing.  In  short,  he  has  to 
break  off  all  connection  with  the  world  and  lead  the  life  of  a strict 
hermit. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  sddhic  is  to  liberate  himself  from  the  bondago  of 
karma  and  thus  obtain  salvation. 

In  Hiss&r  tho  priests  of  tlio  Swetambaras  are  however  called  jati. 


* As  if  ho  were  a bridegroom. 
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The  sddhu*  is  in  reality  an  ascetic  of  a different  order  to  th q jati 
and  their  practices  vary  in  important  points. 

Both  orders  admit  females,  widows  as  well  as  unmarried  women.  The 
main  rules  of  the  two  orders  are  noted  below  : — 


Sddhus. 

1.  A s&dhu  must  touch  nothing  feminine 
whether  human  or  animal.  If  he.  do. so  in- 
advertently he  must  undergo  certain  rites  of 
expiation  and  be  re-initiated.  Conversely,  a 
sddhwi  must  touch  nothing  male. 

2.  The  sddhus  have  no  proselytizing  zeal 
and  admit  no  disciple  who  is  not  desirous  of 
entering  the  order. 

3.  A sddhu  must  not  touch  coin,  nor 
anything  of  metal  or  made  of  a combination 
of  metals.  All  their  ordinary  utensils  are  of 
wood. 

4.  The  sddhus  are  itinerant  monks,  never 
halting  at  any  place  save  to  recover  from 
fatigue,  regain  strength,  or  to  preach  to  the 
people. 

5.  A sadhu  must  not  use  a razor  or  scis- 
sors and  his  hair  therefore  remains  unshorn. 
The  hair  of  the  beard  may  however  be 
broken,  if  it  grow  too  long,  but  not  more 
than  twice  a year. 

G.  A sadhu  may  not  wear  shoes  or  ride. 

7.  A sddhu  may  not  travel  by  night. 


Jatis. 

1.  The  jatis  have  do  such  restrictions. 


2.  The  jatis  are  active  in  making  converts 
and  sometimes  buy  children  of  destitute 
parents  making  them  disciples  ( chelas ). 

3.  The  jatis  have  no  such  rules. 


4.  The  jatis  live  permanently  in  updsaras 
and  do  not  regard  itineration  ag  a religious 
duty. 

5.  The  jatis  have  no  such  rule, 

G.  The  jatis  may  do  both. 

7.  This  is  permitted  to  a jati. 


8.  Sddhus  and  sddhwis  travel  together,  8.  Among  jatis  the  men  and  women  have 
lodge  in  the  same  house,  and  study  together  separate  quarters  (in  the  updsaras). 
by  night.  I 

The  sddhus  are  admittedly  superior  in  religious  merit  to  the  jatis , 
and  if  a jati  meet  & s&dhu  the  former  makes  obeisance  to  the  latter. 
A sddhu  may  however  read  the  sutras  with  a learned  jati . 

In  Bfkaner  the  sddhus  have  three  sects  : — Dhundia,  Samegi  and  Terapanthi. 

Of  the  84  sects  or  orders  of  the  Jain  priesthood  or  Samegi  sddhus  only 
four  appear  to  be  represented  in  Bahdwalpur  and  these  are  the  Kharatara, 
Tapa,  Kanwala  and  Launka  gachhas . There  is  an  up&sra  or  monastery 
of  jati  gurus  or  celibate  priests  of  these  orders  at  Maujgarh,  and  pil- 
grimages are  also  made  to  the  upasras  at  Bik&ner,  Rani,  R&jgarh, 
Suj&ngarh,  Chora,  Bidaspur,  Sarddr  Shahr  and  Rajab  Desar  in  Bika- 
ner State.  Upasras  are  to  be  found  at  every  locality  where  Oswdls  live 
in  any  numbers. 

Dhundia.  Alexander  Kinlooh  Forbes  writes  in  his  Hindu  Annals  of 
the  Province  of  Gujrdt  in  Western  India , that  “ this  sect  did  not  arise,  it 
is  said , before  Sambat  1700  (A.D.  1 664);\  They  neither  use  temples  nor 
worship  idols,  they  do  not  believe  in  all  the  Jain  Scriptures,  but  only 
in  32  scriptures  and  of  even  these  in  the  text  only.  They  disapprove  of 
commentaries,  etc.,  and  condemn  the  learning  of  Sanskrit  grammar. 


* Feminine  [sddhwi, Jati  is  also  the  feminine  form. 
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They  too  have  eight  sacred  days,  pzjusanas.  The  Dhundia  ascetic  is  a 
disgusting  object,  he  wears  a screen  of:  cloth,  munh-patti , tied  over  his 
mouth,  his  body  and  clothes  are  filthy  and  covered  with  vermin.  The 
Dhundia  is  als ) called  scblhmdrgt  or  thdnakbdsi.  He  is  initiated  like 
a sambegi  sddhu  with  some  differences  in  certain  rites.  The  Dhundias 
are  divided  into  several  sub-divisions  such  as  Bdis-tola,  Jfva  Panthi, 
Ajfva  Panthi,  Tera  Panthi,  etc. 

These  sub-divisions  originated  in  this  way  : — The  Lanka  sub-division 
of  the  Swetarabaras  was  split  up  into  three  gaddis  or  schools  viz., 
Nagari,  Gujar&ti,  and  Uttar&dhi  (northern).  Under  the  influence  of 
22  gurus  the  Nagari  became  a large  sect,  distinct  from  the  Swetambara 
and  indeed  from  all  the  other  Jains.  It  became  known  as  the  Bdis- 
tola  and  eventually  Dhundia.  This  schism  occurred  in  1909  Sambat. 
In  1817  Sambat,  however  the  Dhundias  were  in  turn  split  up  by  the 
defection  of  the  Terapanthi  or  “sect  of  the  13.”  It  has  had  5 gurus 
whose  seat  is  Rtfjnagar  in  Bikdner. 

The  B^is-tola  reverences  the  32  Sutras  of  Mah&vfr  which  form  the 
Jaiu  scriptures,  but  the  Terapanthis  have  a scripture  of  their  own 
consisting  of  52  slokas.  They  refuse  to  protect  an  animal  from  the 
attacks  of  another,  but  the  B&is-tola  rise  to  even  that  height  of  regard 
for  life.  The  Terapanthis  are  on  the  whole  more  advanced,  if  more 
heterodox,  than  the  Bdis-tola. 

Digambaras. — The  Digambaras  worship  naked  idols  and  their  monks 
are  also  naked.  They  also  keep  fasts  and  have  eight  sacred  days,  called 
athai , which  occur  every  fourth  month — in  As&rha,  K&rtika  and 
Pbalgun  of  each  year.  They  have  besides  ten  sacred  days  (called 
the  Das  Lakshni),  from  Bh&don  sudi  5th  to  14th.  Many  of  their  tenets 
agree  with  those  of  the  Swetambaras.  They  are  divided  into  two 
divisions,  Bis-Panthi  and  Tera-Panthi. 

The  Bispanthi  reverence  the  24  arhats , the  Guru  and  the  Shdstras, 
while  the  Terapanthi  deny  that  there  is  any  guru  save  the  Sh6stras 
themselves.  “They  clothe  their  idols,  worship  seated,  burn  lamps 
before  them,  but  present  no  flowers  or  fresh  fruit  to  them,  holding  it  to 
be  a sin  to  take  away  oven  vegetable  life,  though  they  will  eat  vege- 
tables if  any  one  will  give  them  ready  cut  and  prepared  for  cooking, 
while  the  Bispanthi  worship  standing  before  naked  idols,  and  refuse  to 
burn  lamps  before  them.” 

According  to  Professor  Wilson  they  both  deny  the  supremacy  of  a 
guru  and  dispenso  with  the  ministrations  of  Brahmans,  and  according 
to  the  same  authority  the  Bispanthis  are  the  orthodox  Digambaras, 
while  the  Terapanthis  aro  dissenters.  fi  he  Bispanthis  aro  the  more 
orthodox,  and  they  are  divided  into  four  sub-sects — Nandi,  Sen,  Singh, 
and  Bir — called  after  the  names  of  their  Rishis.  Tho  Terapanthi 
appear  to  be  far  the  moro  numerous  of  the  two. 

The  Jains  in  Hiss&r  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Fagan  : — - 

“Tho  Jains  appear  to  revere  the  gods  of  the  Hindu  pantheon, 
but  reject  the  divine  origin  of  the  Vedas.  Their  supreme  deity  is 
Nirank^r,  corresponding  apparently  with  the  Hindu  N&r&in,  but  their 
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immediate  objects  of  reverence  and  worship  are  the  24  arhats  or  saints 
who  have  obtained  final  union  (mukti)  with  Nirankdr.  They  do  not 
appear  to  reverence  or  feed  the  Brahmans,  but  they  have  sadhus  or 
priests  of  their  own,  and  their  pun  on  meritorious  conduct  consists  to  a 
large  extent  in  worshipping  Nirank&r  and  in  feeding  the  sadhus.  They 
do  not  wear  the  janeo  or  sacred  thread,  they  have  a certain  amount  of 
reverence  for  the  cow  ; bathing  is  not  considered  any  part  of  their 
worship,  nor  do  they  appear  to  reverence  the  Ling,  the  symbol  of  Siva. 
Their  scriptures  consist  of  the  32  Sutras  written  by  Mahdvir,  the  last 
arhat.  The  lending  principle  of  conduct  inculcated  by  their  religion 
is  abstention  not  alone  from  taking  human  life  but  from  causing  harm 
to  any  kind  of  living  creature  (jiv)” 

Mr.  Pagan  describes  the  Jains  as  “ divided  into  two  main  sections 
Mandirpanthi  (or  Pujari)  and  Dhundia-panthi,  the  former  being  suc- 
cessors and  representatives  of  the  original  Jains  while  the  latter  are  a 
schismatic  offshoot.  The  Man dirpan this  are  again  sub-divided  into 
( Swetambaras  and  Digambara*/  the  ancient  sects,  of  which  the 
former  are  the  ‘ white-clothed  3 and  the  latter  the  ‘ sky-clad  ; or  naked, 
though  they  also  wear  tawny  clothes.  “ The  Swetambaras,”  to  quote 
from  the  late  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson,  are  somewhat  less  strict  in  their 
observances  than  the  Digambaras : their  ascetics  will  feed  after 
sunset;  are  said  to  use  wine,  and  will  eat  out  of  a dish  and  from 
the  hands  of  any  Hindu : whereas  a Digambara  devotee  must  have 
his  food  placed  in  his  hand  by  another  of  the  faith.  Various  stories 
are  current  as  to  the  origin  of  the  two  sects.  One  account  relates 
how  in  the  time  of  Chandra  Gupta  a famine  fell  upon  the  country 
of  Ujain,  and  how  a part  of  the  Jains  there  consented  to  accept 
clothes,  without  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  enter  into  the  city 
to  beg  for  alms,  while  the  other  section  emigrated  southwards  rather 
than  abandon  the  nakedness  which  had  till  then  been  the  common 
rule  of  the  faith.  But  the  older  and  better  account  is  that  of  the 
23rd  and  24th  arhats,  Parasn&th  and  Mahdvlr,  who  were  probably 
real  persons  and  the  actual  founders  of  the  Jain  religion:  the  former 
wore  clothes,  while  the  latter  did  not,  and  the  disciples  of  each  adopted 
the  example  of  their  leaders.” 

‘The  least  punctilious  of  the  Jains  are  sometimes  known  by  the 
name  of  M&rgi  : they  follow  the  path  ( marg ) of  the  Jains  in  some 
particulars,  such  as  in  their  scrupulous  regard  for  animal  life,  but 
g t \ in  other  respects  revere  Brahmans  and  follow  the  greater  number 

y 0f  Hindu  prevalent  practices.  The  word  M&rgi,  however,  is  also 

'f*  used  as  an  euphemism  for  B4m-margi — those  who  follow  the  left-hand 

path. 

The  History  of  the  Jain  Sects. 

The  Jaiiis,  as  a body,  have  a remarkably  complete  historical  and 
religious  literature  which  has  been,  or  is  being,  thoroughly  studied  by 
German  scholars.  Unfortunately  the  results  are  hardly  yet  available 
in  a form  intelligible  to  any  but  specialists.  Further,  the  Digambara 
tenets,  which  are  of  great  interest,  are  also  contained  in  an  extensive  lit- 
erature, but  as  their  'pandits  preserve  the  old-world  hostility  to  printing, 
little  has  as  yet  been  published  regarding  them. 
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To  make  clear  what  follows  it  should  be  noted  that  the  42  semi-divine 
Jinas,  whoso  series  ends  with  Mahdvira,  Mahabfr,  ('the  great  hero’),  were 
succeeded  by  aline  of  human  teachers,  called  $ztris,a  term  we  may  translate 
by  ‘pontiff/  Of  those  the  first  was,  according  to  one  sect  (that  of  the 
Kharatara  gachha) } Mahavira  himself,  and  his  first  disciple  was  Gotama 
(Buddha),  who  did  not  however  succeed  him,  Sudharman  becoming  the 
second  pontiff.  The  other  sect,  the  Tapa  gachha , regards  Sudharman 
as  the  first  pontiff.  Both  these  sects  trace,  though  with  some  differ- 
ences, the  pontifical  succession  down  to  Uddhyotana,  who  founded  the 
84  gachhas*  of  the  Jain  (?  caste)  which  still  exist,  and  was  3dth  in 
succession  from  Mahavira. 


After  the  time  of  Uddhyotana  there  are  two  distinct  lines  of  pontiffs. 
One,  reverenced  by  the  Kharatara  gachha}  is  a succession  of  pontiffs 
who  all  (with  the  exception  of  Abhayadeva  who  was  a leper)  boar  the 
title  of  Jina.t  The  other,  accepted  by  the  Tapa  gachhas,  bears  various 
titles,  and  was  founded  by  Jagach  Chandra,  44th  in  succession,  accord- 
ing to  the  Tapa  gachha  records,  from  Sudharman.  These  two  historical 
gachhas  or  sects  of  the  Jains  have  apparently  been  lost  sight  of  in  the 
maze  of  sects  aud  orders  into  which  the  community  has  become  divided 
in  more  recent  times. 

Tim  origin  of  the  Digatnbara  and  Swetambara  sects  is  very  obscure. 
According  to  one  account  the  former  sect  was  founded  by  Nataputta 
Nirgrantha  (or  Nigantha),  who  has  been  identified  with  Mah&bir 
himself.  Indeed  it  has  been  held  that  Mahdbir  only  reformed  an 
ancient  order  of  naked  ascetics.  According  to  the  Kharatara  records 
the  Digambaras  arose  in  the  time  of  the  18th  pontiff,  Chandra,  whereas 
the  Tapa  gachha  account  is  that  the  name  of  the  Nirgrantha  sect  was 
changed  to  Kotika  gachha  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  9th  pontiff.  It 
thus  seems  likely  that  the  Digambaras  represent  an  older  phase  of 
belief  than  even  Jainism  itself,  but,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  time  of  Bhadrabahu,  the  27th  in  succession  from  Gotama, 
the  Digambaras  and  Swetambaras  had  finally  separated.  The  Digam- 
baras forthwith  split  up  into  various  sects  or  rather  orders  under  the 
followiug  pontiffs^  : — 


Digambara  Pontiffs. 

Bhadrabahu  II 

Guptigupta 

Maghanandin 

Jinachandra 

Kundakunda 


Date  of  accession. 


Sambat 

>» 

»» 


>> 


4 

2G 

3G 

40 

49 


The  Digambara  orders . 

The  successor  of  Guptigupta  founded  the  great  order  of  the  Nandi 
Sangha,  sakha}  or  school,  which  from  its  importance  appears  to  have 
overshadowed  the  three  minor  orders  founded  by  his  other  disciples 


* These  include  the  Khandewal,  Agarwal,  Srimal,  Vanawal  or  Oswal  i gots  ’ or  gachhas 
according  to  Wilson;  Religious  Sects  of  the  Hindus , p.  345. 

t Probably  as  reincarnations  of  the  Jinas  or  arhats . The  Tapa  gachhas  by  denying  to 
their  pontiffs  that  title  may  signify  their  rejection  of  the  doctrine  that  they  re-incarnate 
the  arhate. 

tlnd.  Ant.  XX  (1891),  p.  341  and  XX,  p.  5?0, 
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and  which  is,  it  would  seem,  often  regarded  as  co-extensive  with  the 
whole  Digambara  sect.  These  four  orders  were  thus  designated  : — 

Order.  Synonyms.  Titles  of  Munis.  Founder. 


I— Nandi  Sangha 


r 

| Parijata*  Gachha. 
| Balatkara  f Gana, 


Maghanandin  : who 

Nandin.J  Kirtti  ..  | observed  the  period  of 
J* * * §  the  rainy  season  under 
Chandra,  Bhushaua  | a nandi  tree  ( cedrela 
J toonu). 


C Pushkara  Gachha. 

II. — Sena  Sangha  j Surastha  Gana. 

C (Vrishabha  Sangha). 

C Chandra- Kapata 

III. — Simha  Sangha  < Gachha. 

( Kanura  Gana. 

C Pushtka  Gachha. 

I V. — Dcwa  Sangha  < 

(.Desi  Gana. 


Raja,  Bhadra 
Vira,  Sena 

Simha,  Asrava 
Khumba,  Sagara 
Devva,  Naga 
Datta,  Langa 


^ Vrishabha : who  observed 
^ it  under  a Jinaaena  or 
j sana  tree. 


Simha : who  observed  it 
in  the  cave  of  a lion. 


Dewa : who  observed  it 
in  the  house  of  the 
courtezan  Devadatta. 


The  Digambaras  insist  strongly  on  the  essential  unity  in  matters  of 
doctrine  and  observance  between  all  four  orders,  whose  members  alone 
can  consecrate  images.  Collectively  these  four  orders  appear  to  be 
known  as  the  Saraswati  gachha , though  perhaps  that  term  is  in  strict- 
ness only  a synonym  of  the  Nandi  Sangha.  So  too  they  appear  to 
be  called  Kundakundanwaya,  or  ‘ the  line  of  Kundakunda/  their  fifth 
pontiff.  In  some  obscure  way  the  three  minor  orders  would  seem  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  chief  order,  the  Nandi  Sangha,  as  they  all  four  owe 
allegiance,  it  appears,  to  the  same  pontiffs. 


Later  sects . 

Subsequent  to  the  rise  of  these  four  orders  or  sakhas,  there  arose 
four  other  sanghas,  viz.,  the  Alula,  Kashtha,  Mathura  and  Goppa 
Sangha.  But  Alula  Sangha  means  literally  ‘the  Original  Communion/ 
and  the  term  is  also  used  of  the  whole  Jain  community  and  of  the 
Digambaras  before  they  spilt  up  into  sects. 

Still  later  ihere  arose  various  panthis , such  as  the  Visa-,  Ter  a-, 
Gumana,  and  Pota-Panthis,  i.e . those  who  worship  a book  (pustaka) 
in  lieu  of  an  image.  And  again  it  is  said  that,  in  Sarnbat  1709, 
Lavaji  of  the  Lumpaka  sect,§  together  with  one  Dharmadasa,  a cotton- 
printer,  founded  the  mouth-covering  Dhundakas.  These  divided  into 
22  sections  (presumably  the  Bais-tola),  one  of  which  was  called 
Dhanaji.  Dhana’s  disciple  was  Budhara,  and  the  latter's  disciple 
Raghun&tliji,  whose  disciple  Bhishma  founded  the  Terapanthis  or 
Mukhabandhas  (mouth-coverers).  Whether  these  sects  are  confined  to 
the  Digambaras  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

But  even  these  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of  sects.  The  Kharatara 
gachha  records  enumerate  ten  gachhabhedas,  the  last  of  which  was 
founded  as  late  as  Sambat  1700,  but  whether  these  still  exist  or  not  is 
not  known.  Indeed  we  do  not  know  if  they  are  sects  or  orders*  or 


* Parijata  is  the  name  of  the  celestial  tree,  and  also  of  the  coral  tree  ( erythina  indie  ), 

f ']  he  * powerful  ’ order. 

X Strictly  speaking  then  these  titles  are  confined  to  the  Nandi  order. 

§ Indian  Antiquary , 1692,  p.  V2. 
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merely  theological  schools.  The  Tapa  gachhas  also  have  various  divi- 
sions, such  as  the  Vrihad-  or  Vada-  (Vata-)  gaclilia , so  called  becauso 
Uddyotana  consecrated  Sarvede  vasari,  or  according  to  some,  3 suris, 
under  a large  fig-tree  (vata). 

The  Jain  tenets . 

The  Jain  Jinae,  Tirthankaras  or  Arhantas  were  24  in  number,  each 
having  his  separate  eliinha  or  cognizance  and  being  distinguished  by 
the  colour  of  his  complexion,  linages  of  one  or  more  Arhantas  figure  in 
every  Jain  temple.  Thus  Risdbha-Ndtlia  or  Adin&tha  has  as  his  cogniz- 
ance the  elephant,  Sambhava  has  the  horse,  Sumati  the  curlew,  and 
other  Arhantas  the  lotus,  the  sicastika  (doubtless  a sun-symbol),  the 
moon,  a crocodile,  the  srivat*a  (like  a four-leaved  shamrock  in  shape), 
a rhinoceros,  a buffalo,  a tortoise,  or  a boar.  Parasva-Ndtha's  cogni- 
zance was  the  hooded  snake,  (sliesha-phani),  and  that  of  Mah&vira,  the 
last  of  the  Jinas,  a lion.  These  two  latter,  with  Risabha-N&fcha,  aro 
the  most  widely  worshipped,  and  next  to  them  come  Santi  (the  antelope), 
and  Nemi  (the  blue  water-lily).  To  what  primeval  cults  these  jinas 
may  poiut  one  ean  hardly  conjecture. 

It  is  easy  to  point  to  the  resemblances  between  Buddhism  and 
Jainism.  Apart  from  mere  religious  phraseology,  which  tends  to  be 
the  same  in  every  religion,  Buddha  was  often  called  Jina,  ‘ the  vic- 
torious': his  death  was  the  nirvana : both  Buddhists  and  Jains  also 
employ  fcho  swastika  or  sntya  as  a sacred  symbol : the  Buddhists  also 
have  or  had  a Digambara  or  order  of  naked  ascetics.  Further  the 
Jain9  indicate  South  Bihar  as  tho  scene  of  the  life  and  labours  of 
nearly  all  their  Tirthankaras,  as  it  was  of  Buddha's,  and  Mahitvira  is 
said  to  have  died  at  Pawa,  to  which  place  also  Buddha’s  death  is 
assigned.  The  colossal  statues  of  the  Jains  also  resemble  tlioso  of  tho 
Buddhists.* 

The  Jain  ritual  is  exceedingly  complicated,  but  it  has  few  features  of 
interest.  Their  places  of  pilgrimage  are  five  m number,  viz.,  Satrun- 
jaya,  Parasnath,  in  Bihar,  Mount  Abu,  Girnar,  and  Chandragiri  in  tho 
Himalayas,  The  oldest  Jain  remains  are  probably  at  Girnar,  a hill  also 
sacred  to  Buddhists  and  Hindus.  Their  holy  seasons  appear  to  be 
peculiar  to  themselves,  but  the  observance  of  tho  rainy  season  as  a 
sacred  period  of  the  year  is  also  characteristic  of  Buddhism.t 

It,  is  not  at  all  easy  to  say  in  what  points  tho  Jain  doctrines  divorgo 
from  i hose  of  tho  Hindus,  but  apparently  the  chief  differences  are  that 
the  Jains  repudiate  ihe  Vedas,  and  disavow  the  authority  of  the 
Brahmans.  In  other  words,  they  represent  an  element  of  Hinduism 
which  never  submitted  to,  or  at  an  early  period  revolted  from,  the 
quasi-social  supremacy  of  the  Brahman  caste,  and  in  this  tl.oy  have 
much  in  e<  mmon  with  the  Buddhists  and  Sikhs.  They  also  resemble 
the  latter  in  having  a line  of  spiritual  teachers  whom  they  reverence  to 
the  more  or  less  complete  exclusion  of  tho  Biahmaus. 


* Indian  Antiquary , 1873,  pp.  14,  134,  ?54,  lb.  1884,  p.  191. 
f Indian  Antiquary,  Xl , 1882,  p.  247,  imd  IX,  1880,  p.  100, 
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The  Jains  as  a caste . 


The  Jain  sutras, 

Tho  Jains  hold  that  their  religious  hooks  or  sutras  were  84  in  number. 
About  1,500  years  ago  tho  whole  of  India  was  visited  by  a famine  which 
lasted  for  full  12  years,  and  during  that  period  39  sutras  were  lostj 
only  45  being  preserved. 

No  Jain  in  Bah&walpur  will  reveal  the  name  of  a sutra  because, 
he  says,  he  cannot  accurately  pronounce  it,  and  mispronunciation  of 
its  name  would  bring  upon  him  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  This,  however, 
is  an  excuse,  and  the  truth  is  that  an  orthodox  Jain  is  reluctant  to  tell 
an  outsider  the  names  of  his  sacred  books.  The  sutras  are  believed  to 
be  written  in  Maprdhi  Bhdka  (or  Bhdsha),  the  language  presumably  of 
the  Magadha  empire.  The  Jains  believe  that  Magdhi  was  spoken  by 
the  god  Indra. 

It  is  also  a tenet  of  the  Jain  faith  that  8,400,000  (84  lakhs)  jiws  or 
invisible  and  visible  germs  exist  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms  and  in  surg,  narq,  etc.,  according  to  the  details  given  below : — 


Number  of  jhvs. 


Where  found. 


Explanation. 


7 

7 

7 

7 

10 

14 


4 

4 

14 

4 


lakhs 


Prithwi  ke 
Ap  ke 
Bao  ke 
Teu  ke 

Prfl&k  Band  spat! 


Sadharau  Banaspati 

Do  Indrfwale  jiw 
Tin  Indrfwale  jiw 
Cho  Indrfwale  jiw 

Devta  

Narq  ke 

Manukh  ke 
Pazindrf  or  Pashii  ke 


In  the  outer  crust  of  the  earth. 

In  ’water. 

In  the  air. 

In  fire. 

In  underground  vegetation,  e.  carrots, 
turnips,  onions,  etc. 

In  vegetations  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  e.  g.t  shrubs,  trees,  etc. 

In  animals  having  a body  and  mouth. 

In  animals  having  a body  and  mouth  and  eyes. 
In  animals  having  a body,  mouth,  nose  and 
eyes. 

i.e.  In  the  surg  or  paradise  of  the  Jains. 

In  hell. 

In  one-legged  and  two-legged  men. 

In  quadrupeds. 


Perhaps  the  above  tenets  anticipate  the  modern  science  of  bacteriology. 
The  Jain  caste . 


How  far  the  Jains  constitute  a true  caste  it  is  not  possible  to  say,  for 
the  community  appears  to  be  organized  on  two  distinct  but  concurrent 
principles,  one  based  on  natural  descent  and  so  on  caste,  the  other 
sectarian,  i.e.,  on  the  beliefs  of  the  different  sub-sects  within  the  sect. 
Hence  arise  cross-divisions  which  have  yet  to  be  elucidated.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Nandi  Sangha* *  or  order  is  also  called  the  Nandi  Amnaya,  but 
amnaya  means  simply  hula  or  family,  so  that  Nandi  Amnaya  means  the 

* generations  of  Nandi/  Gachha  (with  which  gana  is  said  to  be  synony- 
mous) is  used  indifferently  for  the  religious  sects  or  orders,  and  for  the 
natural  groups  within  the  caste,  there  being  84  gachhas  or  gots3  i . e., 
families  or  races,  of  the  Jains.  Whether  these  are  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  spiritual  gachhas  or  not  cannot  be  definitely  stated. 


* This  was  a matam  or  mat,  (monastery),  founded  by  the  Lekbaka  Luuka.  in  Sam  hat 
1508,  and  from  this  mat  the  Veshadharas  took  their  rise. 


J air  ami — Jab'll  ar . 
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It  is  curious,  if  Mr.  Fagan's  classification  bo  correct,  that  llio 
Swetambara  and  Dhundia  sects  intermarry,  at  least  in  Bahawalpur 
(where  apparently  the  Digambara  do  not  intermarry  with  the  other 
two  sects).  The  Jain  teaching  strongly  reprobates  polygamy  and  in 
consequence  monogamy  is  practised  by  the  Bhdbras  generally,  e . g.,  in 
Sidlkot,  while  in  Ferozepnr  t h ey  disallow  polygamy  under  pain  of 
exclusion  from  the  caste.  On  the  other  hand,  Jainism  lias  little  effect 
on  social  observances  for  at  weddings  in  the  latter  District  the  Jain 
Bdnia  ^Agganv&l)  bridegroom  mounts  a she* donkey,  after  putting  a 
red  cloth  on  her  and  feeding  lier  with  gram.  Ho  then  mounts  a mare, 
according  to  the  usual  Hindu  custom.  The  donkey-ride  is  a form  of 
Sxtla  worship. 

Jairami,  ‘ followers  of  one  Jairdm/  a sect  whose  founder  was  also  known  as 
Baba  Kurewdla  or  Bhangewdla,  which  would  point  to  alow  origin. 

Jalsak,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Jaiswara,  a Purbia  caste.  In  the  United  Provinces  a Jaiswdrd  section  is 
found  in  many  castes,  such  as  the  Chaindr,  Dhdnak,  Kaldl,  Kurnri,  Tell, 
Bdnia  and  Rdjput.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  town 
of  Jais  in  Oudh.  The  Jaiswara  of  the  Punjab  cantonments  is  probably 
a Cliamdr,  and  many  of  them  are  grooms  or  grass-cutters,  though  a 
few  take  service  as  bearers. 

Jaj,  (1)  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery  : 
(2)  a Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Jajah,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Jajak,  the  term  for  a Hindu  nni  in  the  Rawalpindi  Division,  and  the  Derajdt, 
according  to  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson.  But  in  Multdni  the  word  is  said  to 
mean  ‘ priest'  and  to  be  the  same  as  Jachak,  and  in  Derd  Ghdzi  Khdn 
the  Jajik  is  a sewer  of  shrouds.  The  Jdjik  is  certainly  distinct  from 
the  JhAnga. 

Jaji,  a tribe  now  ranking  as  Patlufn,  and  claiming  descent  from  Khugidni, 
son  of  Kakai,  but  perhaps  of  Awdn  stock.  The  Durrdni  Afghdns, 
however,  admit  that  the  Khugidni  are  akin  to  them.  The  Jdji  lie 
west  of  the  Turis  on  the  western  border  of  Kurrarn,  holding  the  Iridb 
valley  west  of  the  Pai war  pass.  One  of  their  sections,  the  Uji  Khel, 
holds  Maiddn,  a large  village  in  the  valley  of  that  name,  and  another 
section  is  the  Shuinu  Khel.  The  Jrijis  are  now  at  bitter  feud  with 
the  Turis. 

Jajjah  (and)  J atiiol,  a tribe  of  Juts,  found  in  Sidlkot.  Thov  claim  Solar 
Rd.jp ut  origin  and  say  that  their  ancestor,  Jdm,  migrated  from  Multdn. 
His  two  sons  Jdj  and  Jathol  founded  villages  in  the  Pasrur  tahsil  of 
Sidlko^  Their  mini  sis  are  Posla,  their  Brahmans  Badhar  and  their 
71  u is  Khokhar  by  got.  According  to  the  Customary  Law  of  Sidlkof 
the  Jajjah  is  distinct  from  the  Jathaul. 

Jajohan,  a Jdt  or  Rdjput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Jakhar. — A tribe  of  Deswdli  Jdts,  claiming  Rdjput  (Chauhdn  or  Udlii)  descent. 
Jdku,  their  epouym,  migrated  from  Bikduer  to  Jhajjar  in  Rohtak. 
A Rdjd  of  Dwdrkd,  had  a bow  which  Jdku  failed  to  bend,  in  spite  of 
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Jakhar — Jalap . 

the  promised  reward.  In  shame  lie  left  his  native  land  and  settled  in 
Bikfiner.  'Hie  legend  clearly  points  to  the  loss  of  military  status 
by  the  Jrikliars.  Of  the  same  stock  are  the  Sdngw&n,  Piru,  and  K&di&n 
J&ts.  The  Jrikhar  are  almost  confined  to  Gurg&on  and  the  adjoining 
Jhajjar  talisil  of  Holitak.  They  also  own  a large  village  in  Il&nsi. 

Jakhar,  a Muhammadan  J&t  or  R&jput  clan  (agricultural)  /found  in 
Montgomery,  where  they  appear  also  as  a clan  of  the  Bhatti  R&jputs. 

Jakho,  a JDogar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Jalabke,  a sept  of  Kharrals,  which  like  the  Piroke  is  of  supposed  Chuhrd 
descent.  Both  are  hence  called  Chuhrere.  The  legend  goes  that  S&ndal 
the  famous  Chuhrd  dacoit  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Sdndal  B&r, 
demanded  a Kharral  bride  as  his  fee  for  allowing  them  to  graze  in  that 
tract.  But  the  Kharrals  blew  up  Sandal  and  his  followers  and  took 
the  Cliulmi,  women  as  their  booty. 

Jalair,  c a well-known  Mughal  tribe/  according  to  Raverty.  Not  apparently 
represented  among  the  modern  Mughals  in  the  Punjab. 

Jalalani,  a clan  of  the  Bozdar  Baloch. 

JalaiJ,  one  of  the  regular  Muhammadan  orders,  founded  by  Sayyid  Jal&l- 
ud-dfn,  a pupil  of  Balidwal  Haqq,  the  Sohrwardi  saint  of  Mulr^n,  and  a 
native  of  Bukhara  whose  shrine  is  at  Uch  in  Bah&walpur.  This  teacher 
was  himself  a strict  follower  of  the  Law,  but  his  followers,  who  call 
themselves  Jal&lxs,  are  in  many  ways  backsliders.  They  pay  little 
attention  to  prayer.  A candidate  for  admission  to  the  order  shaves 
completely  his  head,  face,  and  body,  burns  his  clothes  and  is  branded 
on  his  right  shoulder. 

Jalap,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur  and  in  Jhelum.  In  the  latter 
District  they  were  classed  by  Thomson  with  the  Lilias  and  Phaphras  as 
a “ semi- Jat  tribe,”  while  Brandreth  referred  to  them  as  being,  like  the 
Khokhars,  a u quasi-Tl& jpnt  tribe,”  who  helped  to  oust  theJaniuas  from 
the  Pind  Dacian  Kh&n  plain-  They  are  the  predominant  tribe  in  the 
“ J&lap  ilaqn  ” the  rich  well  tract  between  the  river  and  the  hills  east 
of  Pind  Dacian  Kh&n,  and  in  position  and  influence  are  one  of  the  principal 
tribes  of  that  tahsil,  though  their  numbers  at  e small  and  they  actually 
own  little  more  than  25  square  miles  of  land  : this  is  their  only  seat  in 
Jhelum,  and  they  are  not  known  tj  hold  land  in  any  other  district,  except 
to  some  small  extent  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

They  say  that  they  were  originally  Khokhar  Rajputs,  who  took  the 
name  of  their  eponym,  J&lap,  who  became  a famous  Pir,  and  was 
buried  at  R&mdi&m  in  the  Shfihpur  district,  where  they  then  dwelt,  and 
where  they  still  go  to  do  reverence  at  his  tomb  : they  moved  to  their 
present  location  in  the  time  of  Sidh&ran,  who  was  several  generations 
in  descent  from  J&lap.  Another  account  states  that  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Shdh  Jah&n  they  were  established  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chen&b,  when  one  of  their  chiefs  was  asked  by  Sh&h  Jah&n  to  give  him 
a daughter  in  marriage,  as  other  R&jputs  had  done:  the  J&lap  agreed, 
but  the  brotherhood  disapproved  of  his  action,  and  when  he  came  home 
to  fetch  his  daughter,  set  upon  him  and  killed  him.  Shdh  Jahdn  sent  an 
army  topunish  them,  and  being  driven  from  their  homes  they  crossed  the 
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Jalapke — Jammun.  35  [ 

Jhelum,  and  after  many  fights  with  the  Janjuas  established  themselves 
where  they  are  now  found.  A third  version,  given  by  the  detractors  of 
the  tribe,  is  that  in  the  time  of  tiio  Janjua  Rdjds  of  Nandana,  a fisher- 
man was  casting  his  net  in  the  river,  which  was  then  close  under  tho 
hills,  and  drew  out  a box  containing  a small  boy  : tho  child  was  taken 
to  the  Hdjd,  who  called  him  Jalap,  because  he  was  found  in  a net  (jdl), 
and  made  over  to  him  as  his  inheritance  tho  lands  along  tho  river: 
according  to  this  account  the  Jalaps  are  really  Mdchhis. 

These  fables  throw  little  light  on  their  real  origin.  Tneir  neighbours 
do  not  admit  their  claim  to  be  considered  Rajputs  ; aud  in  social  standing 
they  stand  much  below  tho  tribes  locally  supposed  to  be  of  Kdjput  d<> 
scent,  though  on  the  other  hand  they  rank  considerably  above  the  Jdts. 
There  is  no  striking  difference  between  them  and  the  surrounding  tribes 
either  in  physique,  appearance  or  manners  : as  agriculturists  they  aro 
fair:  of  martial  spirit  they  have  shown  but  little  in  recent  times,  and 
very  few  of  them  are  in  the  army,  which  may  be  as  they  say,  because 
they  mostly  ha^e  large  holdings,  and  can  well  afford  to  live  at  homo  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  without  fighting  qualities  they  could  not  have 
established  and  maintained  themselves  in  the  most ‘valuable  tract  in  the 
District,  against  the  Janjuas  and  others:  there  is  no  bar  to  their  enlistment, 
and  there  are  some  signs  that  they  may  in  future  betake  themselves  to 
military  service  more  freely  than  in  the  past.  Their  customs  are  those 
of  the  tract  generally,  but  they  maintain  relations  with  Brahmans  as 
parol  tit  8 : and  various  common  Hindu  customs  aro  observed  by  them  at 
marriages.  Their  marriages  are  me stly  inter  se  ; but  they  take  girls 
from  the  Khiwa,  Kallas  and  Bharat,  to  whom  they  do  not  however  givo 
their  daughters : in  marriages  with  the  Janjuas  and  Khokhars,  on  the 
contrary  they  givo  daughters  but  do  not  receive  them.  Widow  remar- 
riage is  very  rare  amongst  them. 

Jalapke,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery ; doubtless  the 
same  as  the  Jalabke. 

Jali,  a tribe  of  Jats,  found  in  Jind.  Kalu,  their  jatherd,  lias  a math  at 
Lahaward  in  Patidla.  They  offer  him  1J  man  of  sweet  cakes  ( puras ) 
at  weddings,  and  these  are  taken  by  a Brahman. 

Jallad,  fr.  the  Arab,  jild,  ‘skin*;  a flogger  or  executioner.  It  was  applied 
to  the  Kanjars  in  Ambdla  who  were  employed  as  executioners  at  the 
Delhi  court,  and  in  the  south-west  Punjab  is  a common  term  for  a 
sweeper  (see  Chuhra).  Of.  the  derivation  of  Kurtana.  fwhipper.J 

Jaloke,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Jalozai,  a tribe  of  doubtful  origin,  affiliated  to  the  Turi  branch  of  tho 
Khattak  Pathdns. 

Jalwani,  a small  Pathan  tribe  lying,  with  the  Haripdl,  to  the  south  of  tho 
Shirani. 

Jam,  a Sindlii  title,  meaniug  chief  or  headman.  When  borne  by  tho  head- 
men of  a Punjab  tribe  ii  usually  points  to  a Sindlii  origin,  i.  e.,  to  its 
migration  from  Sindh  or  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  In  former  times 
Sindh  denoted  that  river  valley  as  far  north  as  the  modern  Midmvali. 

Jammun,  (1 ) a Rdjput  and  (2)  a Muhammadan  Kamboh  clan  (both  agricultural) 
found  in  Montgomery.  Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar, 
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Jamogi — Jamw&L 


Jamogi,  an  al  of  tho  Kanefcs  whicli  derives  its  name  from  Jarnog,  a village 
in  Dhami,  and  is  one  of  tho  chief  tribes  in  that  State.  (See  Bathmftnu.) 

Jamra,  a J&t  tribe,  of  notably  fine  physique,  found  in  Dera  Gh&zi  Kh&n 
district.  Probably  aboriginal  or  immigrants  from  the  eastward.'' 

Jamun,  a Muhammadan  J4t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Jamwal,  a Hindu  Hdjput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery  : and  also 
in  Sialkot  where  two  accounts  of  their  origin  are  current.  According 
to  their  mirasits  they  are  of  Solar  Rftjput  descent,  and  their  ancestor 
Agnigar  migrated  from  Ajudhia  to  the  Rechna  Do&b.  His  son  Jammu 
defeated  one  Raja  Chanda  Rih&s  and  founded  the  town  of  Jammu, 
whence  their  name,  Jamwtil.  One  of  the  chiefs,  however,  by  name 
Milhan  Minhas,  took  to  agriculture  and  founded  the  Manhas  tribe. 
The  other  account  is  that  Bham  Datt,  migrating  from  Ajudhia  to 
Kashmir,  returned  and  settled  at  the  place  where  Mankot  now  stands. 
His  descendant  Jammu  founded  an  independent  state  of  that  name, 
and  fourth  in  descent  from  him  reigned  Jogr&j,  circa  474  Sambat. 
From  him  descended  the  Deo  dynasty  of  Si&lkot,  whose  pedigree  ia  thus 
given  : — 

Raja  Ram  Deo,  11th  in  descent  from  Jograj. 

I 

r 


r — 

Mai  Deo. 


r 

Narsingh  Deo. 

I 

Jodh  Deo. 

1 


Sajji  Deo. 

I 


Rai  Jaggu. 


\ 

Sansar  Deo. 


— n 

Jaismgh  Deo. 


1 

Jhagar  Deo. 

i 

The  Minhas. 


1 


l’akhar  Deo. 


I, 

Uamir  Deo. 


r 

Raja  Khokhar  Deo. 

I 

Jas  Deo,  founder 
of  Jasrota. 


"I 

Manak  Deo,  founder 
of  Mankot. 

I 

The  Mankotias. 


Kapur  Deo. 


f 

Sindha,  founder  of  Sansa. 
The  Sunial  Rajputs. 


Singram  Deo. 

I 

Dhruk  Deo. 

J 


r 


i i 

Rija  Ranjit  Deo.  Balwaut  Deo.  Mansa  Deo. 


Brij  Rij  Deo, 
killed  at  Ruwal  by 
the  Sikhs  and  the  last 
of  the  Deo  dynasty. 


r 

Raja  Gulab  Singh, 
founder  of  the  ruling 
house  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir. 


Surat  Singh 

, i 

Kasur  Singh. 


Raj4  Dhian 
Singh. 


Raja  Suchet 
Singh. 


In  Hoshidrpur  tho  R&jputs  rank  as  a sept  of  tho  1st  grade. 
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Jan-~  Janjua* 

Jan,  a wild  and  lawless  tribe  dwolling  in  the  southern  part  of  iho  Ihiri 
Dodb,  and  famous  marauders : Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  475.  Probably  the 
same  as  the  Jun. 

Jandani,  a clan  of  the  Ivhosa  Balooh. 

Jandapur,  see  Gandapur. 

Jandi,  a Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Jandrake,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Jandra,  ‘ cotton-clad,1  a torm  applied  to  the  Hindus  of  the  plains  as  opposed 
to  those  of  the  hills,  e . g.,  the  Gaddis,  who  wear  wool.  (Kdngra). 

Jandran,  (1)  an  Arain,  (2)  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (both  agricultural) 
found  in  Montgomery,  and  (3)  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpnr. 

Janer,  a tribe  of  Jdts,  found  in  Kapurthala,  whither  it  migrated  from  tlio 
east,  beyond  the  Jumna. 

Jangal,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Jangali,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Jangla,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  settled  in  Multdn  from  Jhang  in  Mughal 
times. 

Janglx,  a geuerio  name  for  the  nomads  of  the  S&ndal  B;ir.  The  term  is  of 
recent  origin:  see  Hithdrl. 

Jani,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Janikhel,  see  under  UtmSnzai. 

Janil,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n. 

Janjua,  a Rajput  tribe  found,  though  not  in  large  numbers,  throughout  tho 
eastern  Salt  Range,  their  head-quarters,  in  the  south-west  Punjab 
including  Bahdavalpur,*  in  Hosliidrpur  and  Amritsar.  The  Janjua  once 
held  almost  the  whole  of  the  Salt  Range  tract,  but  were  gradually 
dispossessed  by  the  Gakkhars  in  the  north  and  by  the  Awans  in  tlio 
west,  and  they  now  hold  only  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Range 
as  tribal  territory,  which  is  exactly  what  they  held  at  the  time  of 
Babar’s  invasion.  They  still  occupy  a social  posirion  in  this  tract 
which  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  Gakkhars,  and  are  always  addressed 
as  Rdj4.  Various  origins  have  been  ascribed  to  the  Janjua. 

According  to  B&bar  the  hill  of  Jud  was  held  by  two  tribes  of  common 
descent,  the  Jud  and  Janjuhah.  The  Janjuhah  wero  old  enemies  of  the 
Gakkbars.t  Bdbar  records  that  a headman  among  them  receives  tho 
title  of  Rdi  (the  same  purely  Hindu  title  was  used  by  the  Khokbars 
and  Gakkhars),  while  the  younger  brothers  aud  sons  of  a Rai  were 
styled  Malik. 

According  to  a modern  account  Rdjd  Mai,  Rath  or,  had  sis  sons : 
Wiridl  and  Jodlia,  whoso  descendants  intermarry,  their  settlements 
being  contiguous ; whilo  those  of  the  other  four,  Khakha,  Tarnoli, 
Dabochar  and  Kdla,  do  not.  Disputes  between  tho  brothers  led  to 
their  dispersion  and  disintegration,  so  that  tlio  septs  regard  themselves 
as  distinct  tribes.  Moreover  many  adopted  various  handicrafts,  so  that 

* Where  they  are  said  to  bo  a clan  of  the  Gakkhars. 

t E.  II.  I.  IV,  pp.  232,  231-5.  Nearly  all  traces  of  tho  Jud,  as  a tribe,  have  disappeared, 
but  see  under  Jodh. 
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The  Janjua  'pedigrees* 


Janjfia  gots  aro  now  found  among  tho  Telis,  LohArs,  Tarkhans  and  even 
Musallis  : and  the  Ghuminan,  GanjiAl,  BhakriAl,  NathiAl,  BAn$h, 
Basoya  and  ofclier  JAts  are  of  Janjua  descent. 

Tho  four  younger  septs  are  each  endogamous,  and  it  is  considered 
discreditable  to  marry  outside  the  sept.  Widow  remarriage  is  strictly 
prohibited.  Their  observances  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Chibha, 
The  following  pedigree  comes  from  the  mirdsi  of  tho  tribe 

RAJA  MAL. 


f 

1 

1 

1 

1 

T 

Raja  Wir. 
| 

Rija  .Todh. 

I 

Khakha. 

Tarnoli. 

Dabuchara. 

Pir  KtHa. 

1 

In  Hazara, 

1 

1 

Achar. 

1 

Sanpal. 

| 

Descendants 

Pesh&war  and 

Descendants 

Descendants  in 

found  in 

the  ildqa  of  Pakhli 

numerous  in 

ildqa  Kahro 

Kirpil. 

1 

Chohar. 

Daulat. 

1 

Descendants 
at  Dalwal 
in  Jhelum. 

Biliwal. 

1 

Amli  Khan. 

Kashmir. 

Kiis'-ud-din. 

1 

Taman. 

1 

Budha  Khin. 

1 

Aziz. 

in  Hazro. 

Hazara:  some 
also  found  in 
Sialkot. 

in  Rawalpindi. 

Snlt&n  Salit.  Nur  Ali. 


r 

Snl  tin  Rah  at  a. 

At  Badshahpur  in 
Jhelum. 


Descendants  in  different 
N localities. 

I 


Sultan  Alam.  Sultan  Sangu.  Sultan  Ali. 

Sultan  Khair  Descendants  in 

Muhammad.  Jhelum. 


Sultin  Taja. 

I . r 

Descendants  m f 

Makhyala  and  villages  Dasondi. 
near  Jhelum.  | 

Descendants  in  Khaul, 
Tahsil  Kharian. 


Sultan  Raja. 

I 

Nana  Kh^n.  Chuhar. 

Islam  Kuli. 

^ :*r  ~ -—-J 

Descendants  at  Rajur  in 
Khariin  tahsil. 


Another  pedigree*  makes  them  descendants  of  Jaipal  who  opposed 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni  at  Nandana  900  years  ago.  BAbar  certainly  de- 
scribes them  as  rulers,  from  old  times,  of  the  Salt  Bange  hills  and  of  the 
tract  between  NilAb  and  Bhera.  He  also  describes  Malik  Hast,  Janjua, 
as  hakim  of  the  Us  and  uluses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Soli  An.  As 
rulers  the  Jud  and  Janjuha  ruled  according  to  fixed  customs,  not 
arbitrarily,  realizing  a shdh-rukhi  (2  4 rupees)  yearly  on  every  head  of 
cattle  and  seven  slidli-rukhis  on  a marriage.f 


* Jhelum  Gazetteer,  1004,  p.  93. 

j-  Shih  Rukh  was  a son  of  Timur  nnd  succeeded  to  his  father’s  empire  in  1404-05,  A.  D. 
The  fact  that  his  coins  were  in  use  among  the  Janjtia  points  either  to  their  having  been 
tributary  to  him  or  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Salt  Range  in  his  dominions.  The  latter  con- 
clusion is  the  more  probable. 
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Mr.  Thomson’s  account  of  the  tribo  in  Jlielinn,  which  follows,  is  not 
contradicted  on  any  material  point  by  the  present  day  Janjuas  : 

“ At  sumo  uncertain  period,  then,  some  clans  of  Rahtor  Rajputs,  emigrating  from  Jodhpur, 
occupied  tho  uplands  of  the  Salt  Range.  The  leader  of  this  movement  according  to  tho 
common  account,  was  Raja  Mai ; but  this  chieftain  is  a little  mythical,  and  any  large  action 
of  doubtful  origin  is  apt  to  be  fathered  upon  him.  Tho  Rajputs  Inst  seated  themselves  at 
Malot  in  the  west  Salt  Range.  This  place,  although  picturesque,  is  so  inaccessible  and 
unfruitful,  that  it  must  have  been  chosen  for  safety  more  than  convenience.  Kroin  here  l he 
Rajputs  extended  their  supremacy  over  tho  uplands  of  J hangar  and  Kahun  and  the  plain 
country  near  Girjakh  and  Darapur.  In  these  regions  they  were  rather  settlers  than  con- 
querors. They  not  only  ruled,  but  to  a great  extent  occupied  also.  It  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  their  real  territories  ever  extended  much  further,  but  their  traditions  certainly 
poiut  to  a former  lordship  over  the  western  upland  of  Vanhar,  and  o\er  much  of  the  prescut 
lahsils  of  Tallagang  and  Chakwal.  If  Babar’s  account  be  read  with  attention,  it  will  be 
seen  that  lie  represents  the  Janjuas  as  confined  to  the  hills,  and  ruling  over  various  subject 
tribes  who  cultivated  the  plains.  This  account  serves  to  explain  the  utter  extirpation  that 
has  befallen  the  Janjuas  in  the  Vunhar  and  elsewhere.  If  we  conceive  them  as  holding 
detached  forts  in  the  midst  of  a foreign  population  which  gradually  grow'  hostile,  then  this 
extirpation  can  easily  be  understood.  rJbis  also  serves,  to  explain  how  one  or  iwo  villages 
of  peasant  Janjuas  have  escaped,  while  all  the  Chiefs  and  Rajas  round  about  have  perished. 
The  vague  accounts  of  the  people  seem  to  point  to  some  such  history  as  this,  and  not  to  any 
great  racial  or  tribal  war. 

The  Janjuas  were  long  the  predominant  race  in  the  centre  and  west  of  the  District.  IUja 
Mai  is  said  to  have  reigned  in  the  days  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  and  his  authority  was  pro- 
bably more  or  less  recognised  from  Rawalpindi  to  the  Jhelum.  AYhen  Mahmud  invaded 
India  the  Janjuas  opposed  him,  were  defeated,  and  fled  to  the  jungles.  Mahmud  followed 
them  up,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  Raja  Mai  himself.  The  Raja  was  released  on  condi- 
tion that  he  and  his  tribe  should  embrace  Isl£m.  AYhen  this  conversion  took  place,  the 
jaujiL  or  caste-thread  was  broken,  and  the  neophytes  have  been  called  Janjuas  ever  since.* 

Raja  Mai  is  said  to  have  left  five  sons.  Three  of  these  settled  in  Rawalpindi  or  Ilazclra. 
Two,  AVir  and  Jodh,  remained  in  Jhelum.  They  speedily  divided  their  possessions.  AYir  took 
the  west,  and  Jodh  the  eastern  share.  Choya  Saidan  Shah  wTas  the  boundary  between  them. 
AVir’s  descendants  are  now  represented  by  the  Janjuas  of  Malot  and  the  Kahun  ?7dg«. 
Their  chief  seat  is  at  Dilw&l.  Jodh’s  descendants  have  split  into  many  branches.  A general 
supremacy  wTas  long  exercised  by  the  Sultans  of  Makliiala  in  Jhangar.  .But  the  chiefs  of 
Kusak  and  B£gh6nwala  soon  became  practically  independent,  as  did  also  those  of  bilur, 
Karangli,  and  Girjakh,  wrbose  descendants  are  now  either  extinct  or  much  decayed.  The 
plain  ilaqa  of  Darapur  and  Chakri  seems  to  have  broken  ofl  from  the  main  stock  even  earlier 
than  the  others.  This  passion  for  separatism  is  fatal  to  any  large  authority.  The  feuds  to 
wrbich  it  gave  rise,  joined  with  an  endless  Gakkhar  war,  and  the  establishment  of  new'  and 
strenuous  races  beyond  the  mountains  brought  the  Janjtia  dominion  to  destruction.  The 
Dhani  country,  called  Maluki  Dhan  after  the  great  Rrija,  and  the  forts  in  Tallagang  and  the 
A’unhdr  seem  to  have  been  all  lost  not  long  after  the  time  of  Babar.  But  in  the  centre  and 
east  Salt  Range  and  round  Dardpur  the  Janjua  supremacy  remained  undisputed  until  the 
advent  of  the  Sikhs.  And  the  rich  Salt  Alines  at  Khewra  and  Makrach  must  have  always 
made  this  territory  important.  The  Sikhs  conquered  the  whole  country  piecemeal.  Ran] it 
Singh  himself  besieged  and  captured  Makhiala  and  Kusak.  Most  of  the  influential  chiefs 
received  jdgirs  but  were  ousted  from  their  old  properties. 

The  Janjuas  are  physically  a well-looking  race.  Their  hands  and  feet  in  particular  are 
often  much  smaller  and  more  finely  shaped  than  those  of  their  neighbours.  They  largely 
engage  in  military  service,  where  they  prefer  the  cavalry  to  the  infantry.  They  arc  poor 
farmers,  and  bad  men  of  business.  They  are  careless  of  details,  and  apt  to  be  passionate 
when  opposed.  Too  often  they  fix  their  hopes  on  impossible  objects.  As  landlords  they 
arc  not  exacting  with  submissive  tenants.  They  are  willing  to  sacrifice  something  to  retain 
even  the  poor  parodies  of  feudal  respect  which  time  has  not  destroyed.  Their  manners  are 


* The  Janjuas  themselves  now  reject  this  story,  which  is  not  in  itself  very  plausible  : thev 
say  the  name  of  the  tribe  is  derived  from  that  of  one  of  their  forefathers,  Janjuha,  who  in 
rcci<t  of  tho  genealogies  comes  eight  or  nine  generations  before  Raja  Alai.  J t is  'moreover 
iinprobablo  that  the  general  conversion  of  the  Janjuas  took  place  9u0  years  ago  ; it  is  likely 
enough  that  Mahmud  inado  converts,  and  that  these  reverted  as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned: 
but  the  Janjua  village  pedigree  tables  nearly  all  agree  in  introducing  Muhammadan  names 
oldy  about  15  generations  back,  which  would  point  to  their  general  conversion  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.  Cracroft  however  noted  that  tho  Janjuas  in  Rawalpindi  &till 
continued  to  feast  Brahmans,  etc.,  at  weddings. 
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often  good.  They  havo  a large  sharo  of  vanity  which  is  generally  rather  amusing  than 
oflcnsivo.  Thoy  arc  at  the  same  time  solf*rcspccting,  and  not  without  a certain  kind  of 
pride,  and  arc  eminently  a people  with  wrhom  slight  interludes  of  emotional  government  are 
likely  to  bo  useful.” 

In  Hosliiarpur  the  Janju&s  are  fairly  numerous  to  the  north-east  of 
Dasiiya.*  The  Bilials  of  Badla  are  said  to  be  an  al  or  sub-division  of 
the  Janjua  which  takes  its  name  from  the  village  of  Beata  in  tappa 
Kamdlii.  Bah  means  a settlement,  and  the  Janjua  villages  seem 
often  to  begin  with  Bah.  The  Janjuas  in  this  District  say  they  migrated 
from  Ilastinapura  to  Garh  Makhidla  in  Rawalpindi  or  Jhelum,  and 
thence,  to  escape  Muhammadan  oppression  to  Badla  under  R&ja 
Sahj  Pdl,  8th  in  descent  from  R&jd  Jodli.  His  son  Pahar  Singh 
held  132  villages  round  Badla.  They  claim  to  be  Bands  of  the  Pogars, 
and  the  head  of  the  family  is  installed  + with  the  common  ceremony  of  the 
tiha  under  a banian  tree  at  Barndr  or  Ball  Ata,  though  Badla  (Bar-  or 
Boharwala)  also  claims  the  honour,  amidst  the  assembled  Pogars  of  Mehr 
Bliatoli,  a village  near  Badla,  who  present  a horse  and  shawl,  while  the 
Bihdls  pay  a nazar  of  Be.  1 or  Bs.  2 each.  They  are  said  to  only  give 
daughters  to  Dadwdls,  who  are  1st  grade  Rajputs,  and  to  take  them  from 
Barangwals,  Laddus,  and  Ghorewclhds,  who  are  in  the  3rd  grade. 

The  Badlial  is  another  Janjua  sept,  deriving  its  name  from  Badla, 
the  ancient  Rajput  tika . Badla  is  now  in  ruins  and  its  rana’s  family 
is  extinct,  but  the  sept  has  made  one  of  its  members  their  rana  and 
presents  nazardna,  etc.,  to  him  as  usual.  Still,  as  he  has  not  been 
installed  or  made  a tilakdhari , liis  rdndship  does  not  count  for  much. 

Janjuhan,  a Muhammadan  Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery, 

Janjunha,  an  Aram  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery, 

Janoha  (doubtless  Janjua).*— A Bajput  sept-,  an  offshoot  of  the  Bha^tis 
whose  ancestor  Joliad  (?  Judli)  came  to  Garh  Makhila  in  AktaPs  reign 
and  founded  Nnrpur  Janoha  in  Kapurthala. 

Jansan,  a Muhammadan  Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Janwas,  a Muhammadan  Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery, 

Jar,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Jara,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur, 

Jar  ah,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult-dn. 

Jaria,  a sept  of  Jats  found  in  Jfnd.  In  that  state  five  gots  of  Jats  derive 
their  names  from  as  many  parts  of  the  beri  tree,  viz . : — 

( i ) Rangi,  from  the  rang,  or  bark  of  the  beri  tree  used  for  dyeing, 

(ii)  Jana,  from  jar,  the  root,  I (iv)  Jhari,  or  seedlings,  and 
[ill)  Beiia,  from  her,  the  fruit,  | (p)  Khichar,  or  bud. 

These  five  gots  may  however  intermarry  and  are,  collectively,  called 
Jaria,  which  is  also  said  to  be  derived  from  jord  and  to  mean  ‘ twin.* 


* The  Pahri  of  Kuhi  is  a branch  of  the  Janjuas  which  has  taken  to  kareicci  and  so  lost 
status,  so  that  Janjuas  and  dans  of  equal  or  higher  grade  do  not  intermarry  with  them. 

| The  formalities  at  the  accession  of  a new  Sultan  of  Makhiala  are  somewhat  similar? 
7,  J),  11  or  13  days  after  his  predecessor’s  death  the  principal  men  of  the  tract  are  feasted  ; 
in  the  afternoon  they  assemble  at  a rock  behind  the  SulUn's  house  and  the  family 
Brahman  puts  the  tika  on  his  forehead.  The  SulUn  then  appoints  a ivazir  and  four  diwdns. 
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Jar  id  l — Jdt. 

Jariar,  a clan  of  Hindu  Rdjputs  found  in  Iloshidrpur,  in  greatest  numbers  in 
tlio  north-east  of  Dasuya  talisil.  Also  a clan  of  agricultural  Brahmans 
in  the  Rdjgiri  taluka  of  Uaimrpur  tahsil  in  Kdngra.  They  rank  in  iho 
2nd  grade  in  both  castes. 

Jarola,  (1)  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur,  (2)  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural) 
found  in  Mu  ltd  n. 

Jarrait,  a surgeon  and  dentist  who  is  almost  always  a ndi. 

Jarsodh,  Balochi : a washerman,  fr.  jar  clothes,  shodhagh  to  wash, 

Jarwar,  a clan  of  the  Khosa  Baloch. 

Jasgam,  a clan  of  Muhammadan  Rdjputs,  found  in  the  Murree  hills.  Like 
the  Dhunds  and  Khatrils  they  claim  descent  from  Mandf,  an  ancestor  of 
the  Prophet,  and  got  possession  of  the  tract  they  now  occupy  under 
Gakkhar  rule,  when  one  Zuhair,  a descendant  of  the  Prophot,  came  from 
Arabia  and  settled  near  Kahuta. 

Jasial,  a clan  of  Hiudu  Rajputs,  of  Saldmia  status,  found  in  Iloshidrpur. 

Jaspar,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Jaska,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

jASROTrA,  a Rajput  clan,  an  offshoot  of  the  Jamwar.  It  derives  its  name 
from  Jasrota  and  is  of  Jaikaria  status. 

Jaswara,  see  Jaiswdra. 

Jasjar,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Jaswal,  an  offshoot  of  the  Katocli,  the  great  Rajput  clan  which  gave  rulers 
to  the  kingdom  of  Trigarta.  It  derives  its  namo  from  (or  possibly  gives 
its  name  to)  tlio  Jaswdn  Dun  of  Hoshidrpur,  and  at  its  original  scat,  Bhir 
Jaswdn,  are  remains  of  buildings,  wells  and  fountains  which  attest  its 
former  power.  It  still  ranks  high,  being  of  Jaikaria  status.  In  1596  tho 
Jasuwdlas  were  described  as  ‘Zaunnddrs  with  an  army  ’ and  gave  some 
trouble  to  the  imperial  authorities.* 

Jat,  fem.  Jatni,  dim.  Jatefa,  fern,  -f,  the  child  of  a Jdt.  Tlio  form 
Jdt  is  used  in  the  South-East  Punjab.  In  tho  Central  Punjab  Jaft 
ft  in.  Jatti,  is  usual.  Another  dim.  Jatungard,  a Jatt's  child,  is  used 
contemptuously.  In  the  south-west  of  tho  Province  the  Multdui  and  - 
Balochi  term  for  a Jat  is  Jagdal,  and  Jat  (with  the  soft  t)  is  used 
to  denote  a camel-driver,  as  iu  Upper  Sindh,  where  jat  now  means 
a rearer  of  camels  or  a shepherd,  in  opposition  to  a husbandman. 

The  Juts  in  History . 

Fragmentary  notices  of  tlio  Jd^s  occur  in  the  Muhammadan  historians 
of  India,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  excerpts  from  Elliot's 
History  of  India, 

Ibn  Khurdddba,  writing  ante  912  A,  D.,  gives  the  distanco  from 
the  frontier  of  Kirmdn  to  Mansura  as  80  j)arasangs,  and  adds 
“ This  route  passes  through  the  country  of  tho  Zats  (Jats)  who  keep 
watch  over  it."  E.  H . I,  p.  14,  1 


* Elliot’s  Hist,  of  India , VI,  p.  120, 
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According  to  the  author  of  the  Mujvicd-ut-Taivdrikh * * * § the  Jatst  and 
Aleds  were  reputed  desceudauts  of  Haul,  They  both  dwelt  in  SindJ 
and  on  (the  banks  of)  the  Bahar  river,  and  the  Jats  were  subject  to 
the  Meds  whose  oppression  drove  them  across  the  Pah  an  river.  The 
Jats  were,  however,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  boats  and  were  thus  able 
to  cross  the  river  and  raid  the  Mods,  who  were  owners  of  sheep. 
Eventually  the  Jats  reduced  the  Med  power  and  ravaged  their  country. 
A Jat  chief,  however,  induced  both  tribes  to  lay  aside  their  differences 
and  send  a deputation  of  chiefs  to  wait  on  King  Dajushan  (Dur- 
yodhana),  son  of  Dahrdt  (Dhritarashtra),  and  beg  him  to  nomin- 
ate a king,  whom  both  tribes  would  obey.  Accordingly  the  emperor 
Uajushan  appointed  Das  sal  (Dull  said),  his  sister,  and  wife  of  the 
powerful  king  Jandrat  ( Jayadratha),  to  rule  over  the  Jats  and  Meds.  As 
the  country  possessed  no  Brahmans,  she  wrote  to  her  brother  for 
aid,  and  lie  sent  her  30,000  from  Hindustan.  Her  capital  was  Askaland. 
A small  portion  of  the  country  she  made  over  to  the  Jats  under  their 
chief,  Judrat.§ 

Chach,  the  Brahman  usurper||  of  Sind,  humiliated  the  Jats  and 
Lolianas.  He  compelled  them  to  agree  to  carry  only  sham  swords : 
to  wear  no  under-garments  of  shawl,  velvet  or  silk,  and  only  silken 
ou ter- garments,  provided  they  were  red  or  black  in  colour:  to  put  no 
saddles  on  their  horses:  to  keep  their  heads  and  feet  uncovered ; to 
take  their  dogs  with  them  when  they  went  out:  to  furnish  guides  and 
spies  and  carry  firewood  for  the  royal  kitchen.U  Of  the  Lohdna,  i,  e. 
Laklia  and  Samma,  who  were  apparently  Jats,  it  is  said  that  the  same 
rules  were  applied  to  them  and  that  they  knew  no  distinction  of  great 
and  small.** * * §§  Muhammad  bin  Qiisim  maintained  these  regulations, 
declaring  that  the  Jats  resembled  the  savages  of  Persia  and  tho  moun- 
tains. He  also  fixed  their  tribute. tt 

The  Bheti  Thakurs  and  Jats  of  Ghazni,  who  had  submitted  and  en- 
tered the  Arab  service,  garrisoned  Sagara  and  the  island  of  Bait,J{  in 
the  time  of  Muhammad  bin  Qdsim,  c.  712  A.  D. 

The  Jats,  like  the  Baloch,  the  Sammas  and  the  Sodhas,  revolted 
against  Umar,§§  but  they  were  soon  reduced  to  submission,  ante  1300 
A,  I). 

In  834  A.  D.,  and  again  in  835  Ajif  biu  Isa  was  sent  agaiust  the 
Jats,  whose  chief  was  Muhammad  bin  ’Usman  ||  ||  and  commander  Samlu. 
Ajif  defeated  them  in  a seven  months*  campaign,  and  took  27,000  of 
them,  including  women  and  children  with  12,000  fighting  men  to 


* Written  circa  1 120  A.  D, 

t ‘ By  the  Arabs,  ’ the  writer  interpolates,  ‘ the  Hindus  are  callod  Jats.’ 

X Sind  = the  valley  of  the  Indus  from  the  modern  Mianwali  down  to  tho  mouths  of  the 
river. 

§ E.  H.  I.,  I,  pp.  103-5. 

j|  Ilis  usurpation  dates  from  631,  A;  I). 

«,  E.  II.  I.,  I,  p.  151. 

**  lb.  p.  187. 

ft  lb.  p.188. 

XX  E.  H.  1.,  I,  p.  167.  Tins  cun  hurdiy  be  the  modern  Ghazni,  it  can  only  be  the  Garb 
Ghazni  or  Ghajni  of  modern  Jat  legend,  as  it  lay  apparently  on  the  Indus. 

§§  Or  Unnar  : E.  H.  I.,  I,  pp.  220-1. 

II ll  E.  H.  1.,  II,  p.  2*7. 
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Baghddd,  whenco  they  were  transported  to  the  northern  frontier  and 
soon  perished,  exterminated  in  a Byzantine  raid.  The  seats  of  these 
-Jats  lay  on  the  roads  of  Hajar,  which  they  had  seized. 

Amran,  the  Barmecide  governor  of  the  Indian  frontier,  marched  to 
Kiktln*  against  the  Jats  whom  he  defeated  and  subjugated.  There  lie 
founded  Al-Baiza,  tlio  f white  city  ',  which  he  garrisoned,  and  tlienco 
procoeded  to  Multan  and  Kandiibil.  The  latter  city  stood  on  a hill  and 
was  hold  by  Muhammad,  son  of  Khalil,  whom  Ainriln  slew.  Ho  then 
made  war  on  the  Mods,  bill  summoned  the  Jats  to  Alrur,  wliero  ho 
soaled  thoir  liands,  took  from  them  the  jizya  or  poll-tax  and  ordered 
that  ovory  man  of  them  should  bring  with  him  a dog  when  he  waited  on 
him.  He  then  again  attacked  the  Metis,  having  with  him  the  chief 
mon  of  the  Jats.t  Amran  was  appointed  in  830  A.  D.  to  be  governor 
of  Sindh. 

The  Tuhfat-n’l-Kirdm  appears  to  assign  to  the  Jats  and  Biloches 
the  same  descent,  from  Muhammad,  son  of  H&rnn,  governor  of  Makran, 
who  was  himself  descended  from  the  Amir  Hamza,  an  Arab,  by  a 
fairy.  { 

The  J&ts  of  Jud,  which  we  must  take  to  mean  the  Salt  Range, 
were,  according  to  the  later  Muhammadan  historians,  the  object  of 
Mahmud's  17th  and  last  expedition  into  India  in  1020  A.  D.  It 
is  however  hardly  possible  that  Mahmud  conducted  a naval  campaign 
in  or  near  the  Salt  Range,  and  the  expedition  probably  never  took 
place.  It  is  moreover  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  Salt  Range 
was  then  occupied  by  Jats  at  all.  § 

Jats,  under  Tilak,  limited  down  Ahmad,  the  rebel  governor  of 
Mnlt.tn,  in  1034  A.  D.,  until  he  perished  on  the  Mihran  of  Sind.  For 
this  they  received  100,000  dirhams  as  a reward.  The  Jats  were  still 
Hindus.  || 

After  the  defeat  of  Rai  Pithaura  in  1192,  and  the  capture  of 
Delhi  by  Muhammad  of  Ghor,  Jatwan  raised  the  standard  of  national 
resistance  to  Muhammadan  Aggression  at  Hansi,  but  was  defeated 
on  the  borders  of  the  Bilgar  by  Qutb-ud-diu  Ibak  who  then  took 
Rtinsi.  It  is  apparently  not  certaiu  that  Jatwan  was  a Jab  leader. 
Firislita  says  Jatwan  was  a dependent  of  the  R&i  of  Nahrwahl  in 
Gnzerat.U 

In  November  1398  Timur  marched  through  the  jungle  from  Ahruni 
in  Karn&l  to  Tohtina,  through  a tract  which  he  found  inhabited  by 
Jats,  Musultntins  only  in  name,  and  without  equals  in  theft  and  high- 
way robbery:  they  plundered  caravans  on  the  road  end  were  a 
terror  to  Mnsulm&ns  and  travellers.  On  Timur's  approach  the  Jats 
had  abandoned  the  village  (Toll  tin  a)  and  tied  to  their  sugarcano 
fields,  valleys,  and  jungles,  but  Timur  pursued  them,  apparently  after 


* Or  Kaikan,  ‘ which  was  in  the  occupation  of  the  Jats’:  E.  FI.  I I,  p.  410. 
t E.  II.  I.,  I,  p.  128  • cf.  App.  pp.  449-50. 
t E.  H.  I.,  I,  p.  33C. 

§ E II.  I.,  II,  p.  477. 

||  E.  II.  I.,  II,  p.  133 
\\T.  N„pp,  510-7.  ’ 
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n contosfc  in  which  tho  Jafcs  had  held  their  own,  and  put  2,000  of  the 
demon-like  Jats  to  the  sword.* * * § 

About  1530  the  Sult&n  Muhammad  ibn  Tughliq  had  to  suppress  the 
Biriihas,  Mandah&rs,  Jats,  Bhat(ti)s,  and  Manias  (Minas),  who  had 
formed  mctndals  round  Sunam  and  SAm&na,  withheld  tribute  and 
plundered  tho  roads. t 

a Tn  the  country  between  Nilab  and  Bkera,  ” wrote  Bdbar,  u but 
distinct  from  the  tribes  of  Jud  and  Janjuhah,  and  adjacent  to  tho 
Kashmir  hills  are  the  Jats,  Gujars,  and  many  others  of  similar  tribes, 
who  build  villages,  and  settle  on  every  hillock  and  iu  every  valley. 
Their  hakim  was  of  the  Gakkhar  race,  and  their  government  resembled 
that  of  the  Jud  aud  Janjfihali.,,t 

“ Every  time,”  adds  Babar,  “that  lhave  entered  Hindustan,  the  Jats 
and  Gujars  have  regularly  poured  down  in  prodigious  numbers  from 
thoir  hills  and  wilds,  in  order  to  carry  off  oxen  and  buffaloes.”  They 
had  committed  great  depredations,  and  their  districts  now  yielded 
little  revenue.  After  the  rest  of  the  country  had  been  subdued  these 
tribes  began  their  old  practices  again,  and  plundered  the  Turki 
garrison  on  its  way  from  Si&lkot  to  Babar's  camp.  B&bar  had  two 
or  three  of  the  offenders  cut  in  pieces.§  Like  the  Bhuki&l  and  other 
tribes  the  Jats  were  dependents  of  the  Gakkhars.||  Fath  Kh&n,  Jat  of 
Kot  KapuraU  devastated  the  whole  Lakhi  Jangal  and  kept  the  high 
roads  from  Lahore  to  Delhi  in  a ferment  in  Slier  ShAh's  time. 

Tho  Tdrtkh-i’Tdhiri  describes  the  tribes  of  the  Baloch  and  Nahmrui 
(?  Brahui),  of  the  Jokiya** * * §§  and  Jat,  as  settled  on  the  hills  adjoining 
the  Lakki  mountain,  which  extend  to  Kich  and  Makran,tt  in  tho  time 
of  Akbar.  The  Mimtakhab-u’l-Lubdb  describes  the  Sikhs  as  principally 
Jilts  and  Khatris.Jt 

The  J&ts  of  the  south-east  Punjab  formed  politically  a part  of  the 
Bhartpur  principality  during  the  decay  of  the  Mughal  empire  of 
Delhi.  Occasionally  a single  village  would  plunder  an  imperial 
baggage-train, §§  but  the  tribes,  as  a whole,  looked  to  Bhartpur  as 
thoir  capital.  The  Naw&b  Safdar  Jang  employed  Suraj  Mai,  and  he 
obtained  the  whole  of  the  MewAt,  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi, 
besides  the  province  of  Agra. 


* E.  H.  I.  HI,  pp.  428-9,  492-3. 

f E.  II.  I.,  HI,  P-  245. 

+ E.  H.I.,  IV,  p.  234. 

§ E.  II.  I.,  IV,  p.  240. 

||  E.  H.  I.,  V,  p.  278. 

«[[  It  is  very  doubtful  if  Kapura  is  right.  The  Tarikh-i-Sher.Shdhi  has  “ Fath  Khan  Jat 
had  been  in  rebellion  in  Kayula,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Mughals  had  plundered  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  Panfpat.  E.  II.  I.,  IV,  p.  398. 

**  Possibly  a misprint  for  Johiya. 

ft  lb.  p.  286. 

itE.  II.  I-  VII,  pp.  413,  425. 

§§  As  when  the  Jats  of  Mitrol,  between  Kodal  and  Palwal,  plundered  the  Amir-ul. 
Umara’s  baggage  in  1738 — the  19th  year  of  Muhammad  Shah.  Tho  Jat  plunderers  were 
popularly  called  the  IUm-dal,  a name  which  appears  to  connote  the  semi-religious 
character  of  the  revolt  against  the  Muhammadan  domination : E.  II.  I.,  VIII,  pp.  55  and 

137. 
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The  Jats  of  Bharlpur. 


Bajja  ‘Singh  of  Sansani,  between  Dig  and  Kambhur. 


_ — ^ 

Raja  Hd in. 


Jawaiiir  Singh,  Rat  an  Singh, 

died  1708.  | 


Nawal  Singh. 


Bhawani  Singh. 


Kheri  Singh  alias  Ranjit  Singh 
? son  of  Suraj  Mai, 
died  1800. 


The  following  account  of  the  Jats  in  the  Punjab  is  largely  are- 
production  of  the  late  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson's  account  of  them  in  the 
Punjab  Censios  Report,  1883  * lie  profneed  his  account  by  observing 
that  the  line  separating  Jdt,*,  llajputs  and  certain  other  castes  (tribes) 
is  almost  impossible  of  definition. t More  especially  is  this  true  of 
the  wholo  of  the  Western  Punjab,  where  the  term  for  one  of  ‘gcutlo’ 
birth  is  sahu.  especially  in  the  Salt  Range,  and  where  tho  land-owning 
and  cultivating  classes  are  organised  on  a tribal  basis,  so  that  stress  is 
always  laid  on  a maids  tribo  or  clan  aud  not  on  his  status  or  f casted  Ah 
wo  go  further  east  the  people  begin  to  use  tho  caste  terms,  Rajput  and 
Jdt,  morofroely,  but  in  tho  vaguest  possible  way,  so  that  a Muhaininadau 
Jat  tribo  in  Gujramvala  or  Gujn.it  will  appear  now  as  Rajput  aud  a 
decade  later  as  Jdt,  or  vice  versa,  or  half  the  tribo  will  return  itself 
as  Rajput  and  tho  other  half  as  Jdt,  as  caprice  dictates.  Along  the 
Jammu  border,  and  beyond  it  into  Gimhbpur,  the  Rdjputs  and  Jats 
are  well  defined,  the  former  being  confined  to  the  hills,  the  latter  to 
the  plains,  as  Sir  Louis  Dane  has  pointed  out,j  so  rigidly  that  one  is 
almost  tompted  to  suspect  that  there  is  something  in  the  physical 
nature  of  the  plains  which  militates  against  the  formation  of  an 
aristocracy.  Within  tho  hills  (ho  Rajputs  have  their  own  social 
gradations.  In  the  plains  the  Jats  abo  are  tending  to  devclope  social 
distinctions  which  will  bo  noticed  later  on.  In  tho  Central  Punjab 
the  Jdt  is  fairly  well  defined  as  a caste,  though  he  is  not  absolutely 
endogamous,  as  marriages  with  women  of  inferior  cartes  may  bo 
deprecated  but  are  not  invalid.  Even  in  the  uaslern  districts  such 
marriages  are  tolerated,  but  in  the  true  Jat  country  which  centres 
round  Rohtak  they  are  probably  much  rarer  than  in  Rarual,  Ambala 
or  tho  central  districts,  broadly  speaking,  the  Jdt  is  a M us  ill  mau  \ 
in  the  Western  Districts,  a Sikh  in  the  Centre,  and  a Hindu  in  the 
South-East,  but  there  arc  many  exceptions  to  this  rule.  In  the 
Sikh  Districts  it  is  a brother’s  duty,  as  well  as  his  privilege,  to  espouse  - 

* Reprinted  as  Vunjub  Ethnoloyy. 

f Jats  und  Rajputs,  as  observed  by  Sir  Dc-nzil  Abbot  son,  together  constitute  about  three- 
tenths  of  the  total  population  of  tho  Punjab,  and  include  tho  great  mass  of  tlio  dominant 
laud-owning  tribes  in  the  cis- Indus  portion  of  the  Province.  Their  political  is  even  greater 
than  tlioir  numerical  importance  j while  they  nITord  to  tho  ethnologist  infinite  matter  fur 
inquiry  and  consideration.  Their  customs  uro  in  the  main  Hindu,  though  in  tho  Western 
Plains  and  the  Salt  Range  Tract  tho  restrictions  upon  intermarriage  have,  in  many  cases, 
como  to  be  based  upon  considerations  of  social  standing  only.  But  even  hero  the  marriage 
ceremony  and  other  social  customs  retain  tho  clear  impress  of  Indian  origin. 

J Gurdaspur  Gazetteer. 
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liis  deceased  brother's  wife.  In  the  south-east  the  practice  of  widow 
remarriage  differentiates  the  Hindu  Jat  from  tho  Rajput,  but  it  is 
not  universal  even  among  tho  Jats,  for  in  Gurgaon  some  J£t  families 
disallow  it  and  others  which  allow  it  do  not  permit  it  with  the 
husband's  relations.*  In  other  words,  as  we  go  eastwards  orthodox 
Brahminical  ideas  come  into  play. 

The  origins  of  the  Jat . 

Perhaps  no  question  connected  with  the  ethnology  of  tho  Punjab 
peoples  lias  been  so  much  discussed  as  the  origin  of  the  so-called  J&t 
4 race/  It  is  not  intended  here  to  reproduce  any  of  the  arguments  adduced. 
They  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the  Arclueological  Survey  Reports,  II, 
pp.  51  to  (31  ; in  Tod’s  Rajasthan , I,  pp.  52  to  75  and  96  to  101  (Madras 
Reprint,  1£80)  ; in  Elpliinstone’s  History  of  India,  pp.  250  to  253  ; and 
in  Elliot’s  Races  of  the  AT.-IE.  P,,  I,  pp.  130  to  137.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
both  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham  and  Colonel  Tod  agreed  in  considering 
the  Jdts  to  be  of  Indo-Scythian  stock.  The  former  identified  them  with 
the  Zantlii  of  Strabo  and  the  Jatii  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy;  and  held  that 
they  probably  entered  the  Punjab  from  their  home  on  the  Oxus  very 
shortly  after  the  Meds  or  Mands,  who  also  were  Indo-Scythians,  aud 
who  moved  into  the  Punjab  about  a century  before  Christ,  The  Jats 
seem  to  have  first  occupied  the  Indus  valley  as  far  down  as  Sindh, 
whither  the  Meds  followed  them  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
era.  But  before  the  earliest  Muhammadan  invasion  the  Jilts  had 
spread  into  the  Punjab  Proper,  where  they  were  firmly  established  in 
the  beginning  of  the  11th  century.  By  the  time  of  B&bar  the  Jats 
of  the  Salt  Range  had  been  subdued  by  the  Gakkhars,  Aw&ns,  aud 
Janjuas,  while  as  early  as  the  7th  century  the  Jdts  and  Meds  of 
Sindh  were  ruled  by  a Brahman  dynasty.  Tod  classed  the  Jats  as  one 
of  the  great  B&jput  tribes,  and  extended  his  identification  with  tho 
Getm  to  both  races  ; but  here  Cunningham  differed  from  him,  holding 
the  Rajputs  to  belong  to  the  original  Aryan  stock,  and  the  Jats  to  a 
later  wave  of  immigrants  from  the  north-west,  probably  of  Scythian 
race. 

‘It  may  be’  continued  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson,  ‘that  the  original  Rajput 
and  the  original  Jat  entered  India  at  different  periods  in  its  history, 
though  to  my  mind  the  term  R&jput  is  an  occupational  rather  than 
an  ethnological  expression.  But  if  they  do  originally  represent  two 
separate  waves  of  immigration,  it  is  at  least  exceedingly  probable* 
both  from  their  almost  identical  physique  and  facial  character  and 
from  the  close  communion  which  has  always  existed  between  them, 
that  they  belong  to  one  and  the  same  ethnic  stock;  while,  whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  have  been  for  many 
centuries  and  still  are  so  intermingled  and  so  blended  into  one  people, 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  distinguish  them  as  separate  wholes. 
It  is  indeed  more  than  probable  that  the  process  of  fusion  has  not 
ended  here,  and  that  the  people  who  thus  in  the  main  resulted  from 
the  blending  of  the  Jat  and  the  Rajput,  if  these  two  ever  were  distinct, 
is  by  no  means  free  from  foreign  elements.  We  have  seen  how  the 
Path  an  people  have  assimilated  Sayyids,  Turks  and  Mughals,  and  how 


Pb,  Customary  Law , II,  (Gurgaon),  p.  132, 
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ifc  was  sufficient;  for  a Jat  tribe  to  retain  its  political  independence  and 
organisation  in  order  to  be  admitted  into  the  Baloch  nation  ; we  know 
bow  a character  for  sanctity  and  social  exclusiveness  combined  will 
in  a few  generations  make  a Quresh  or  a Say j id;  nnd  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  joint  Jut-Raj  put  stock  contains  not  a few  tribes  of  aboriginal 
descent,  though  it  is  probably  in  the  main  Aryo-, Scythian,  if  Scythian 
be  not  Aryan.  The  Man,  Her,  and  Bluillar  Jilts  are  known  as  a sit'  or 
original  Jats  because  they  claim  no  H&jpnt  ancestry,  but  are  supposed 
to  bo  descended  from  the  hair  (jat)  of  the  aboriginal  god  Siva; 
the  J&t.s  of  the  south-eastern  districts  divide  themselves  into  two 
sections,  Shivgotri  or  of  the  family  of  Siva,*  and  Kdsabgotri  who 
claim  connection  with  the  Rajputs;  and  the  names  of  the  ancestor  Bar 
of  the  Shivgotris  and  of  his  son  Barbara,  are  the  very  words  which 
the  ancient  Brahmans  give  us  as  the  marks  of  the  Barbarian  aborigines. 
Many  of  the  Jilt  tribes  of  the  Punjab  have  customs  which  apparently 
point  to  non- Aryan  origin,  and  a rich  and  almost  virgin  field  for 
investigation  is  here  open  to  the  ethnologist. 

In  other  words,  the  Shivgotri  Juts  of  the  south-east  like  the  Man, 
Her  and  Bhullar,  are  unassuming  tribes  which  do  not  lay  claim 
to  descent  from  a once  dominant  or  ruling  clan,  whereas  nearly  all 
the  other  Jdt  clans  arrogate  to  themselves  Rd-jpufc  ancestry,  meaning 
thereby  that  once  upon  a time  they,  or  some  representatives  of  the 
clan,  were  sovereign  or  semi-independent  chieftains  acknowledging 
no  raja  but  their  own  head.t 


* We  may  regard  Shiva  here  as  the  earth-god  and  the  Shivgotri  as  autochthones.  In 
lliss&r,  where  they  are  few  in  numbers,  they  say  that  their  forefather  was  created  from  the 
matted  hair  of  Shiva,  who  consequently  was  named  Jat  Budhra.  Regarding  their  origin 
there  is  no  historical  account.  But  tradition  tells  that  one  of  the  clan,  named  Barb,  became 
master  of  a large  portion  of  Bikaner ; where,  at  first  he  created  a village  which  he  called 
after  his  name  ; and  thereafter  went  and  resided  at  Jhansal,  where  his  descendants  live  to 
this  day,  and  which  ildqa  belongs  to  them.  lie  had  12  sons: — Punii,  Dhania , Chachrik , 
Bali , Burbura,  Sulukhun t China , Chandia,  Khok,  Dundj , Liter , and  Kakkar.  From  these 
sprang  12  sub-divisions.  (Khok  is  also  a Gil  muhin.  Puma  was  ancestor  of  the  Punmi). 
The  descendants  of  the  first  were  most  in  number,  and  had  the  largest  possessions.  They 
owned  the  country  round  Jhansal  which  was  called  the  Puma  ildqa  and  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Ain-i-Akbari.  Marriages  among  members  of  this  clan  cannot,  according  to  their 
custom,  be  formed  amongst  themselves  ; i.  c they  must  intermarry  with  the  Kasabgotris. 
The  latter  are  in  reality  degenerate  ltdjputs,  and  call  themselves  Kasabgotris  after  KAsab, 
son  of  Brahma. 

t Mr.  II.  Davidson  in  the  following  passage  clearly  went  too  far  : — 

“ It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  .Tat  race  is  entirely  of  Rajput  origin.  A Rajput 
marrying  the  widow  of  a deceased  brother  loses  caste  as  a Rajput;  the  ancestors  of  all 
the  .Tat  families  were  thus  Rajputs,  who  had  taken  to  wife  the  widows  of  their  deceased 
brethren,  who  had  died  without  male  heirs.  The  Phillkftn  family,  if  questioned  as  to 
their  IUjput  descent,  being  now  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Jats,  would  state  this  to  have 
been  the  manner  of  the  transition.  I myself  have  the  fact  from  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
members  of  the  family.  The  headmen  of  more  than  one  Jafc  village  of  different  gat*t  or 
clans,  have  likewise  given  me  the  same  information,  and  I am  convinced  of  its  general 
truth.  The  sub-division  of  (or)  pofs  among  the  .Bits  is  endless,  and  I have  Been  at  some 
pains  to  trace  the  circumstance,  which  constitutes  the  origin  of  each  got.  The  result  is 
entirely  confirmatory  of  the  above  account  of  the  general  origin  of  the  race.  The  Rnjpnt 
ancestor,  who  ceased  to  be  a Rajput,  furnishes  the  name  of  the  got , not  usually  directly 
from  his  own  name,  but  from  some  surname  he  had  acquired,  as  the  ‘ toothless  * ‘ the  fair  ’ 
or  from  circumstance  attending  his  family,  or  the  birth  of  his  sons  A very  powerful  got 
is  styled  * the  hay-stack  ’ from  the  fact  of  his  wife  having  been  suddenlv  confined  near 
one;  in  some  cases  the  name  of  the  village  he  or  his  sens  founded  gave  the  name  of  the 
got  which  derives  its  ancestry  from  him.  One  got  never  intermarries  within  itself,  one 
got  marrying  with  another  got.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  peculiar  meaning  of  the 
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Are  the  Jats  and  Rajputs  distinct  ? 

‘ But’  continued  Sir  Denzil,  whether  J&ts  and  Rajputs  were  or  were 
not  originally  distinct,  and  whatever  aboriginal  elements  may  have 
been  affiliated  to  their  society,  I think  that  the  two  now  form  a 
common  stock,  the  distinction  between  Jnt  and  Rajput  being  social 
rather  than  ethnic.  I believe  that  those  families  of  that  common  stock 
whom  the  tide  of  fortune  has  raised  to  political  importance  have 
become  lWjpnts  almost  by  mere  virtue  of  their  rise  : and  that  their 
descendants  have  retained  ihe  title  and  its  privileges  on  the  condition, 
strictly  enforced,  of  observing  the  rules  by  which  the  higher  are 
distinguished  from  the  lower  castes  in  the  Hindu  scale  of  precedence; 
of  preserving  their  puiity  of  blood  by  refusing  to  marry  with  families 
of  inferior  social  rank,  of  rigidly  abstaining  from  widow  marriage, 
and  of  refraining  from  degrading  occupations.  Those  who  transgressed 
these  rules  have  fallen  from  their  high  position  and  ceased  to  be 
Rrfjputs  ; while  such  families  as,  attaining  a dominant  position  in  their 
territory,  began  to  affect  social  exclusiveness  and  to  observe  the  rules 
have  become  nob  only  Rajfis,  but  also  Rdjpnts  or  “ sons  of  Rrijcds.” 
For  the  last  seven  centuries  the  process  of  elevation  at  least  has 
been  almost  at  a standstill.  Under  the  Delhi  emperors  king-making 
was  practically  impossible.  Under  the  Sikhs  the  Rfljput  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  Jilt,  who  resented  his  assumption  of  superiority  and 
his  refusal  to  join  him  on  equal  terms  in  the  ranks  of  the  Khdlsa, 
deliberately  persecuted  him  wherever  and  whenever  he  had  the  power, 
and  preferred  his  title  of  Jdt  Sikh  to  that  of  the  proudest  Rajput. 
On  the  frontier  the  dominance  of  Pat.hdns  and  Baloclies  and  the 
general  prevalence  of  Muhammadan  feelings  and  ideas  placed  recent 
Indian  origin  at  a discount,  and  led  the  leading  families  who  belonged 
to  neither  of  these  two  races  to  claim  connection,  not  with  the 
Kshatriyas  of  the  Sanskrit  classes,  but  with  the  Mughal  conquerors 
of  India  or  the  Qnreshi  cousins  of  the  Prophet;  insomuch  that  even 
admittedly  Rdqput  tribes  of  famous  ancestry,  such  as  the  Khokhar 
have  begun  to  follow  the  example.  But  in  the  hills,  where  Rdjpub 
dynasties  with  genealogies  perhaps  more  ancient  aud  unbroken  than  can 
be  shown  by  any  other  royal  families  in  the  world  retained  their 
independence  till  yesterday,  and  where  many  of  them  still  enjoy  as 
great  social  authority  as  ever,  the  twin  processes  of  degradation  from 
and  elevation  to  Rajput  rank  are  still  to  be  seen  in  operation.  Tiie 
R&ja  is  there  the  fountain  not  only  of  honour  but  also  of  caste,  which 
is  the  same  thing  in  India/  And  Sir  James  Lyall  wrote  : — 

“ Till  lately  the  limits  of  castes  do  not  seem  to  have  been  so  immutably  fixed  in  the  hills 
as  in  the  plains.  The  Raja  was  the  fountain  of  honour,  and  could  do  much  as  he  liked. 
I have  heard  old  men  quote  instances  within  their  memory  in  which  a Raja  promoted  a 


word  zaminddr,  in  different  parts  of  India.  Here  the  use  of  the  word  is  very  peculiar. 
Those,  generally,  who  derive  their  livelihood  directly  from  the  soil,  are  not  called  zaminddrs 
but  kcisans.  On  approaching  a village,  and  asking  what  people  live  in  it,  if  any  other  race 
but  Jats  live  in  it  the  name  of  the  race  will  be  given  in  reply.  But  if  the  population  are 
.Tats,  the  reply  will  be  ‘ zaminddrs  live  there  ’ — zamlnd&r  log  baste ; in  fact  the  word 
zaminddr  is  here  only  applied  to  the  Jats.”  This  last  remark,  Sir  Donald  McLeod  noted, 
applied  equally  almost  throughout  the  Punjab,  even  where  the  Jats  have  been  converted 
to  Islam.  Ludhiana  Sett.  Rep.,  1859,  pp,  28*29.  The  * hay- stack '*  got  is  said  to  be  the 
Garewal. 
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Ghirth  to  be  a RiUhi,  and  a Thukur  to  be  a Rajput,  for  service  (lone  or  money  given ; and 
at  the  present  day  the  power  of  admitting  back  into  caste  fellowship  persons  put  under  a 
ban  for  some  grave  act  of  defilement,  is  a source  of  income  to  the  jdgird&r  R:ijas.  I believe 
that  Mr.  Campbell,  afterwards  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  has  asserted  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a distinct  Rajput  stock  ; that  in  former  times  before  caste  distinctions  had 
become  crystallized,  any  tribe  or  family  whose  ancestor  or  head  rose  to  royal  rank  became 
in  time  Rajput.  This  is  certainly  the  conclusion  to  which  many  facts  point  with  regard  lo 
the  Rajput  families  of  this  district,  viz.,  Kotlehr  and  Bangfthal.  arc  said  to  be  Brahmans 
by  original  stock.  Mr.  Barnes  says  that  in  Kangra  the  son  of  a Rajput  by  a low-caste 
woman  takes  place  as  a Rathi : in  Saraj  and  other  places  in  the  interior  of  the  hills  I have 
met  families  calling  themselves  Rajputs,  and  growing  into  general  acceptance  as  Rajputs,  in 
their  own  country  at  least,  whoso  only  claim  to  the  title  was  that  their  grandfather  was 
the  offspring  of  a Kanelni  by  a foreign  Brahman.  On  the  border  line  in  ihe  Himalayas, 
between  Tibet  and  India  proper,  any  one  can  observe  caste  growing  before  his  eyes;’ the 
ucblo  is  changing  into  a Rnj put,  tlie  priest  into  a Brahman,  the  peasant  into  a Jat,  and  so 
on  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  The  same  process  was,  I believe,  move  or  less  in  force 
iu  Kangra  Proper  down  to  a period  not  very  remote  from  to-day.’1 

A very  similar  process  has  been  going  on  among  the  -Jats.  The 
Golia  Jats  were  certainly  by  origin  Brahmans  and  the  Langrial  wore 
Ch&rans.  And  in  the  plains  countless  traditions  say  that  the  son  of 
a Rtijpufc  by  a Jat,  Gujar,  Ror  or  other  wife  of  low  degree  became 
J fits.  Bnt  in  the  plains,  as  in  the  hills,  a Rajput  can  lose  his  status 
and  sink  in  the  social  scale  by  allowing  the  practiso  of  k 'arena } and 
numerous  Jat,  traditions  point  to  the  adoption  of  that  custom  as 
having  degraded  a bine-blooded  Raj  put  family  to  -Jat  or  yeoman 
status.  As  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson  wrote  : — 

£ The  reverse  process  of  degradation  from  Rajput  to  lower  rank  is  too 
common  to  require  proof  of  its  existence,  which  will  he  found  if  needed 
together  with  further  instances  of  elevation,  in  the  section  which  treats 
of  the  Rajputs  and  kindred  castes.  In  the  eastern  districts,  where 
Biahmanhm  is  stronger  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Punjab,  and 
Delhi  too  near  to  allow  of  families  rising  to  political  independence,  it 
is  probable  that  no  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Rajput  has  taken  place 
within  recent  times.  But  many  Rdjput  families  have  ceased  to  be 
Rajputs.  Setting  aside  the  general  tradition  of  the  Punjab  Jilts  to  the 
effect  that  their  ancestors  Avere  Rajputs  who  married  Jilts  or  began  to 
practise  widow-marriage,  avo  have  the  Gaunva  Rajputs  of  Gurgaon  and 
Delhi.  avIio  have  indeed  retained  the  title  of  Rajput  because  the  caste 
feeling  is  too  strong  in  those  parts  and  the  change  in  their  customs  too 
recent  for  it  yet  to  have  died  out,  but  Avho  ha\re,  for  all  purposes  of 
equality,  communion,  or  intermarriage,  ceased  to  be  Rajputs  since  they 
took  to  the  practice  of  kareiva ; we  have  the  Sahnsars  of  Hoshh'irpur 
avIio  were  R&jputs  within  the  last  two  or  three  generations,  but  ha\re 
ceased  to  be  so  because  they  grow  vegetables  like  the  Araiii ; in  Karnal 
AAo  have  Rajputs  avIio  Avithin  the  living  generation  have  ceased  to  be 
R'ljpnts  and  become  Shaikhs,  because  poverty  and  loss  of  land  forced 
them  to  weaving  as  an  occupation ; while  the  Delhi  Cliauhan,  Avithin  the 
shadow  of  the  city  where  their  ancestors  once  ruled  and  led  the  Indian 
armies  in  their  last  struggle  with  the  Musalin&n  invaders,  have  lost 
their  caste  by  yielding  to  the  temptations  of  karewa . In  the  Sikh 
tract,  ns  I have  said,  the  Jdt  is  content  to  be  a Jat,  and  has  never  since 
the  rise  of  Sikli  power  Avislied  to  be  anything  else.  In  the  Western 
Plains  the  freedom  of  marriage  allowed  by  Islam  has  superseded 
caste  restrictions,  and  social  rank  is  measured  by  the  tribe  rather  than 
by  tho  larger  unit  of  caste.  But  even  there,  families  Avho  Avere  a few 
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generations  ago  reputed  Jdts  have  now  risen  by  social  exclusiveness  to 
be  recognised  as  Rdjpnts,  and  families  who  were  lately  known  as 
Rdjputs  have  sunk  till  they  are  now  classed  with  Jat9  ; while  the  great 
ruling  tribes,  the  Sial,  the  Gondal,  the  Tiwdna  are  commonly  spoken  of 
as  Rajputs,  and  their  smaller  brethren  as  hit 9.  The  same  tribe  even  is 
Rajput  in  one  district  and  hit  in  another,  according  to  its  position 
among  the  local  tribes.  In  the  Salt  Range  the  dominant  tribes,  tho 
Janjiia,  Manhds  and  the  like,  are  Rdjpnts  when  they  are  not  Mughals 
or  Arabs;  while  all  agricultural  tribes  of  Indian  origin  who  cannot 
establish  their  title  to  Rajput  rank  are  Jd(s.  Finally,  on  the  frontier 
the  Pathdu  and  Ealoch  have  overshadowed  Jdt  and  Rajput  alike ; and 
Bhatti,  Pnnwdr,  Tfinwar,  all  tho  proudest  tribes  of  Rajputdna,  are 
included  in  the  name  and  have  sunk  to  the  level  of  Jdt,  for  there  can 
be  no  Rdjputs  where  there  are  no  Rdjds  or  traditions  of  Rdjds.  T know 
that  the  views  herein  set  forth  will  be  hold  heretical  and  profane  by 
many,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  supported  by  a greater  wealth  of 
instance  than  I have  produced  in  the  following  pages.  But  I have  no 
time  to  marshal  my  facts ; I have  indeed  no  time  to  record  more  than 
a small  proportion  of  them  ; and  all  I can  now  attempt  is  to  state  the 
conclusion  (o  which  my  enquiries  have  led  me,  and  to  hope  to  deal  with 
the  subject  in  more  detail  on  some  future  occasion/ 

These  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  facts  observed  with  regard  to 
other  so-called  castes,  such  as  the  Gaddis,  Gujars,  Kanets,  Meos,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  term  Jd£  may  now  connote  a 
caste  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term,  but  whatever  its  deriva- 
tion may  be,  it  came  to  signify,  in  contradistinction  to  Rajput,  a 
yeoman  cultivator,  usually  owner  of  laud,  and  in  modern  parlance  Jdt- 
zaminddr  is  the  usual  description  of  himself  which  a Jdt  will  give. 
As  Sir  Deuzil  Ibbetson  said  : — 

The  ^position  of  the  Jdt  in  the  Punjab . 

' The  Jdt  is  in  every  respect  the  most  important  of  the  Punjab 
peoples.  In  point  of  numbers  he  surpasses  the  Rajput,  who  comes  next 
to  him,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  three  to  one.  Politically  he  ruled 
the  Punjab  till  the  Khdlsa  yielded  to  our  arms.  Ethnologically  he  is 
the  peculiar  and  most  prominent  product  of  the  plains  of  the  five  rivers. 
And  from  an  economical  and  administrative  point  of  view  he  is  the 
husbandman,  the  peasant,  the  revenue-payer  par  excellence  of  the 
Province.  His  manners  do  not  bear  the  impress  of  generations  o{  wild 
freedom  which  marks  the  races  of  our  f ontier  mountains.  But  he  is 
more  honest,  more  industrious,  more  sturdy,  and  no  less  manly  than 
they.  Sturdy  independence  indeed  and  patient  vigorous  labour  are  his 
strongest  characteristics.  The  Jdt  is  of  all  the  Punjab  races  the  most 
impatient  of  tribal  or  communal  control,  and  the  one  which  asserts  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  most  strongly.  In  tracts  where,  as  in 
Rohtak,  the  Jdt  tribes  have  the  field  to  themselves,  and  are  compelled, 
in  default  of  rival  castes  as  enemies,  to  fall  back  upon  each  other  for 
somebody  to  quarrel  with,  the  tribal  ties  are  strong.  But  as  a rule  a 
Jdt  is  a man  who  docs  what  seems  right  in  his  own  eyes  and  sometimes 
what  seems  wrong  also,  and  will  not  be  said  nay  by  any  man.  I do  not 
mean  however  that  he  is  turbulent : as  a rule  lie  is  very  far  from  being 
so.  He  is  independent  and  he  is  self-willed ; but  he  is  reasonable, 
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peaceably  inclined  if  left  alone,  and  not  difficult  to  manage.  He  is 
usually  contont  to  cultivate  liis  fields  and  pay  his  revenue  111  peaco  and 
quietness  if  people  will  let  him  do  so ; though  when  he  does  go  wrong 
he  “ takes  to  anything  from  gambling  to  murder,  with  perhaps  a 
preference  for  stealing  other  peopled  wives  and  cattle.”  As  usual  the 
proverbial  wisdom  of  the  villages  describes  him  very  fairly,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  too  severely:  “ The  soil,  fodder,  clothes,  hemp, 

grass  fibre,  and  silk,  these  six  are  best  beaten  ; and  the  seventh  is  the 
Jilt.”  UA  Jat,  a Bha$,  a caterpillar,  and  a widow  woman;  these  four 
are  best  hungry.  If  they  eat  their  fill  they  do  harm.”  “ The  J&t, 
like  a wound,  is  better  when  bound.”  In  agriculture  the  J&t  is  pre- 
eminent. Tlio  market-gardening  castes,  the  Ardin,  the  Mali,  tlio  Saini, 
are  perhaps  more  skilful  cultivators  on  a small  scale  ; but  they  cannot 
rival  the  Jat  as  landowners  and  yeoman  cultivators.  The  Jat  calls 
himself  mminddr  or  “ husbandman”  as  often  as  J&t,  and  his  women  and 
children  alike  work  with  him  in  tlio  fields  : “Tho  Ja^s  baby  has  a 

plough  handle  for  a plaything.”  " The  Jat  stcod  on  his  corn  heap 
and  said  to  the  king's  elephant-drivers — ‘ Will  you  sell  those  little 
donkeys?”  Socially,  the  Jdt  occupies  a position  which  is  shared  by 
the  Kor,  the  Gujar,  aud  the  A Mr,  all  four  eating  and  smoking  together. 
He  is  of  course  far  below  the  Rdjput,  from  the  simple  fact  that  lie 
practises  widow-marriage.  The  Jat  father  is  made  to  say,  in  the 
rhyming  proverbs  of  the  country  side — f Come  my  daughter  and  be 
married  ; if  this  husband  dies  there  are  plenty  more.'  But  among  the 
widow-marrying  castes  he  stands  first.  The  Bania  with  his  sacred 
thread,  his  strict  Hinduism,  and  his  twice-born  standing,  looks  down  on 
the  Jat  as  a Sudra.  But  the  Jat  looks  dowu  upon  the  Bania  as  a 
cowardly  spiritless  money-grubber,  and  society  in  general  agrees  with 
the  Jat.  The  Khatri,  who  is  far  superior  to  the  Bania  iu  manliness  and 
vigour,  probably  takes  precedence  of  the  Jat.  But  among  the  races  or 
tribes  of  purely  Hindu  origin,  1 think  that  the  Jat  stands  next  after 
the  Brahman,  the  Rajput,  and  the  Khatri, 

There  are,  however,  Jdts  and  Jats.  1 shall  here  do  nothing  moro 
than  briefly  indicate  the  broad  distinctions.  The  Jdt  of  the  Sikh 
tracts  is  of  course  the  typical  Jat  of  the  Punjab,  and  lie  it  is  whom 
I have  described  above.  The  Jat  of  the  south-eastern  districts  differs 
little  from  him  save  in  religion  ; though  on  tho  Bfkdner  border  the  puny 
Bagri  Jat,  immigrant  from  his  rainless  prairies  where  lie  has  been 
held  in  bondage  for  centuries,  and  ignorant  of  cultivation  save  in  its 
rudest  form,  contrasts  strongly  with  tho  stalwart  and  independeiU 
husbandman  of  the  Malwa.  On  the  Bower  Indus  the  word  Jat  is 
applied  generically  to  a congeries  of  tribes,  Jats  proper,  Rajputs,  lower 
castes,  and  mongrels,  who  have  no  points  in  common  save  their 
Muhammadan  religion,  tlieir  agricultural  occupation,  and  their 
subordinate  position.  In  the  great  western  grazing  grounds  it  is, 
as  I have  said,  impossible  to  draw  any  sure  lino  between  Jat  and 
Rajput,  the  latter  term  being  commonly  applied  to  those  tribes  who 
luiva  attained  political  supremacy,  while  the  people  whom  they  have 
subdued  or  driven  by  dispossession  of  tlieir  territory  to  livo  a semi- 
nomad  life  in  the  central  steppes  are  more  often  classed  as  Jats;  and 
the  state  of  things  in  the  Salt  Range  is  very  similar.  Indeed  the 
word  Jd\  is  the  Punjabi  term  for  a grazier  or  herdsman  ; though  Mr, 
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E.  O’Brien  said  that  in  Jatki,  J at,  the  cultivator,  is  spelt  wi  th  a hard 
and  Jdt,  the  herdsman  or  camel  grazier,  with  a suit  t.  Thus  tlio 
word  Jat  in  Rolitak  or  Amtitsar  means  a great  deal;  in  Muzaifargarli 
or  Bannu  it  means  nothing  at  all,  or  rather  perhaps  it  means  a great 
deal  more  than  any  single  word  can  afford  to  mean  if  it  is  to  bo  of 
any  practical  use;  and  the  two  classes  respectively  indicated  by  the 
term  in  these  two  parts  of  the  Province  must  not  be  too  readily 
confounded/ 


The  Jdt  elements . 

The  traditions  of  some  of  the  more  important  Jat  tribes  as  to  their 
origin  are  summed  up  below,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  these 
traditions  are  not  only  hazy  but  often  inconsistent  and  not  infrequently 
contradicted  by  legends  current  among  the  same  tribe  in  another 
locality. 

Afghan  origin  is  asserted  by  the  Langali.  Aral  origin  is  claimed  by 
the  Tahiiu  and  Lilia.  Brahman  descent  is  alleged  by  the  Golia  and 
Langrial-— who  say  they  were  ‘Brahman  Charans/  Jdt  descent  is 
admitted  by  the  Bhullar,  Her,  and  Man  ; by  the  Sipra  (Gils  by  origin), 
the  Blmngu,  who  say  they  came  from  Nepal,  by  the  Wardieh  and 
apparently  the  Nol.  Rajput  origin  is  vaguely  alleged  by  the  Bal, 
Chhaudhar  Dhindsa  (Saroha),  Ghatwal  (Saroha),  Hijra  (Sarolia),  Mahal 


and  Sumra, 


Other  Jat  tribes  have  more  specific  claims  to  Rajput  ancestry. 
Thus  Solar  Rajput  origin  is  claimed  by  the  Aulakh,*  Bains, t Janjua, 
Bhutta,  Bufctar,  Chahil  (Tunwar),  Deo,  Dliotar,  ILhvval,  Kang,  Lodika, 
Pun  nun,  Sail  i,  Sindh  u aud  Tarar  ; Lunar  Rajput  by  theDhillon  (Saroha), 
Ghumman,  Goraya  (Saroha),  Kahlou. 

And  in  many  eases  the  Jat  tribe  can  point  to  the  Rajput  tribe  from 
which  it  sprang.  For  example,  Bhatti  Rajput  descent  is  claimed  by  the 
Dhariwal,  Randhawa,  Sara,J  and  Sidhu  ; Chauhan  Rajput  descent  by  the 
Ahlawat,  Bajwa,  Chatta,  Clnma,  Dehia,  Jakliar,  Marral,  Sargwan,  and 
Sohal : Manilas  Rajput  blood  by  the  Wivk  : Pun  war  Rajput  descent  by 
the  Kliarral,  Harral  and  Sarai  : Raghobansi  Rajput  origin  by  Gil  : 
Tunwar,  by  the  Dliankar,  R&thi  and  Salmi wat : aud  Rutlior  by  the  Dalai 
and  Deswal. 

Similarly,  in  Gujrat  the  Muhammadan  Jat  tribes  claim  very  diverse  origins.  Thus 
Mughal  origin  is  claimed  by  the  Bhaddar,  Malaua,  Marar  and  Narwai,  who  claim  to  be 
Barlas  ; and  by  the  Bahlarn,  Chaughatta,  Phiphra,  Mander  and  Babal,  who  claim  to  be 
* Chaughatta.  Awun  origin  is  claimed  by  the  Bhagwal,  vliile  the  Hfr  claim  Lo  be  descend- 
ants of  Qutab-ud-Din,  like  the  Awaus  and  Khokhars.  Quraish  descent  is  claimed  by  the 
Jam. 

Khokhar  Rajput  descent  is  asserted  by  the  Jali ; Pirn  war  Rajput  ancestry  is  claimed  by  the 
Jakkhar  and  Sial ; Sombansi  descent  and  Rajput  ancestry,  i.  c.,  a last  status^  as  Rajputs— 
are  claimed  by  the  Janjua  Jats,  Chauhan  Jats,  Dhul,  Soliial,  Kalial,  Goraya,  Laugarbal, 
Maral,  and  Man  gat;  Janjua  Rajput  origin  is  claimed  by  the  Bhakrel,  Tatla,  Dahb, 
Kaujial  and  Ghumman;  Gakkhar  origin  is  asserted  by  the  Kotharmal;  Bhatti.  Rajput  origin 
is  claimed  by  the  Bhatti,  Dhariwal  Parol,  Toni,  Dkainal.  Dhali,  Raudliawa,  Sahotra,  Soya, 
Surai,  Kalw&l,  Kahcr,  Kawar,  lvorantana,  Guhlo  Gudho,  Gujral,  Liddar,  Mehar,  Mahota 


* But  one  tradition  makes  them  Lunar. 

| Bains  is  one  of  the  30  royal  families  of  Rajputs,  but  was  believed  by  Tod  to  be 
Suryabansi. 

X Also  claim  Lunar  doseent. 
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Multani,  Nijjri,  Ilunjar  and  Ilati&n  ; Punnu  (Surajbansi)  origin  is  claimed  by  the  Dudhrai 
Poti,  Gil,  Thuthil.  Mathi,  Nat;  Raghbansiby  the  Rahang  Chauhan  ; Rajput  origin  is  claimed 
by  the  Thanel,  Gobi  and  Kaler ; Tur  Rajput  descent  is  claimed  by  the  Takkhar  ; Langih 
Rajputs  gave  birth  to  U19  Chach,  and  Manhas  to  the  Raihsi,  Katwar  Lohdri,  Mahd,  Mair, 
Nangidl  and  Wirk  ; Gondal  J£t  extraction  is  admitted  by  the  Tola,  Jasp&l,  Sandr£na,  and 
Ghug;  Waraich  by  the  Suggar;  Dhariwal  by  the  Sidli,  and  Ranjha  by  the  Khamb, 
Gudgor. 


Distribution  of  the  Juts . 

Beyond  the  Punjab,  J&ts  are  chiefly  found  in  Sindh  whoro 
they  form  the  mass  of  the  population;  in  Bikdner,  Jaisalmer,  and 
Mdnvar,  whero  they  probably  equal  in  numbers  all  the  Rdjput 
races  put  together,  and  along  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna,  from  Bareli,  Farrukhdbdd,  and  Gwalior  upwards.  In  the 
Punjab  and  North-West  Frontier  Province  they  are  especially 
numerous  in  the  central  Sikh  districts  and  States,  in  the  south-eastern 
districts,  and  in  the  Derajdt.  Under  and  among  the  hills  and  in  the 
E&walpindi  division  Rajputs  take  their  place,  while  on  the  frontier, 
both  upper  aud  lower,  they  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  cis-Indus 
tracts  and  the  immediate  Indus  riverain  on  both  sides  of  the  stream. 
The  Jdts  of  the  Indus  are  probably  still  in  the  country  which  they 
have  occupied  ever  since  their  first  entry  into  India,  though  they  havo 
been  driven  back  from  the  foot  of  the  Sulaimdns  on  to  the  river  by  the 
advance  of  the  Patlidn  and  the  Baloch.  The  Jats  of  the  Western  Plains 
have  almost  without  exception  come  up  the  river  valleys  from  Sindh 
or  Western  Rdjputana.  The  Jdts  of  the  western  and  central  sub- 
montane have  also  in  part  come  by  the  same  route  ; but  some  of  them 
retain  a traditional  connection  with  Ghazni,  which  perhaps  refers  to  the 
ancient  Gajnipur,  the  site  of  the  modern  Rawalpindi,  while  many  of 
them  trace  their  origin  from  the  Jammu  Hills, 

The  Jdts  of  the  central  and  eastern  Punjab  have  also  in  many  cases 
come  up  the  Sutlej  valley ; but  many  of  them  have  moved  from  Bikaner 
straight  into  the  Mdlwa,  while  tlio  great  central  plains  of  the  Mdlwa 
itself  are  probably  the  original  home  of  many  of  the  Jdt  tribes  of  the 
Sikh  tract.  The  Jdts  of  the  south-eastern  districts  and  the  Jumna  zone 
have  for  the  most  part  worked  up  the  Jumna  valley  from  the  direction 
of  Bhartpur,  with  which  some  of  them  still  retain  a traditional  connec- 
tion ; though  some  few  have  moved  in  eastwards  from  Bikdner  and  the 
Mdlwa.  The  Bhartpur  Jats  are  themselves  said  to  be  immigrants  who 
loft  the  banks  of  the  Indus  in  the  time  of  Aurangzeb.  Whether  the 
Jdts  of  the  great  plains  are  really  as  late  immigrauts  as  they  represent, 
or  whether  their  story  is  merely  founded  upon  a wish  to  show  recent 
connection  with  the  country  of  the  Rdjputs,  I cannot  say.  The  whole 
question  is  one  in  which  we  are  still  exceedingly  ignorant,  and  which 
would  richly  repay  detailed  investigation. 

The  Jat  migrations. 

A noteworthy  feature  of  the  Jdt  traditions  is  their  insistence 
on  the  recent  advent  of  nearly  every  Jdt  tribe  into  the  Punjab, 
or  at  least  into  its  present  seats.  Probably  the  only  tract  in 
the  Punjab  in  which  the  Jdt  has  been  well  established  from  a 
period  anterior  to  the  first  Muhammadan  invasion  is  the  Rohtak 
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territory.  If  tho  history  of  the  various  tribes  in  Multan  be  investigated 
it  will  be  found  that  there  is  scarcely  a single  important  tribe  now  found 
in  tho  District  which  has  not  immigrated  within  the  last  *500  or  600 
years.  The  whole  population  in  Multdn  has  for  many  centuries  been 
in  a state  of  constant  flux,  and  it  is  of  very  little  use  trying  to  discover 
who  tho  original  inhabitants  were  even  in  the  pre-Muhammadan 
times.  The  Khaks,  Pdndas,  Pahors  and  Sahus  in  Kabirwdla  tahsil, 
the  Dhudhis  in  Mailsi,  and  the  Kharas,  north  of  Multan,  are  reputed 
vaguely  to  liave  been  converted  to  Ishim  in  the  Multdn  district  during 
the  13th  century,  but  the  traditions  cannot  be  trusted.  When  the  Ain-i- 
Akbari  was  compiled  the  Sahns,  Sandas,  Marrals,  Talrims,  Ghallus, 
Channars,  Joiyas,  Utheras  and  Khichis  were  settled  in  or  near  their 
present  seats,  and  tradition  assigns  many  tribal  immigrations  to  Akbar’s 
time.*  The  same  might  bo  said  with  much  truth  of  almost  every  Jdt 
settlement  throughout  the  Punjab  plains.  If  we  except  the  Nol  and 
Bhangu  in  Jhang,  the  Hinjra  in  Gujrdnwdla  and  a few  other  clans, 
tradition  almost  always  makes  a Jdt  tribe  a comparatively  recent 
settler  in  the  Punjab.  In  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  where  the  term  Jdt  is 
applied  to  Sidls,  Awdns  and  a host  of  petty  tribes  of  miscellaneous 
origin,  the  lower  portion  of  the  District  was  probably  occupied  by  a 
few  scattered  tribes  of  pastoral  Jdts  before  the  15th  century.  Early  in 
that  century  all  tradition  goes  to  show  that  an  immigration  of 
Siyars,  China,  Khokhars,  etc.,  set  in  from  Multan  and  Bahdwalpur. 
Passing  up  the  Indus  these  Jdt  tribes  gradually  occupied  the  country 
on  the  edge  of  the  Midnwdli  Thai  and  then  crossed  the  Indus.  East 
of  that  river  the  Jdts  and  Sayyids  maintained  a dominant  position,  in 
spite  of  the  somewhat  later  Baloch  immigration  which  was  of  the 
natuie  of  a military  occupation  rather  than  a permanent  colonisation, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Kachi  or  riverain  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Indus 
was  divided  in  blocks  among  the  Jdts,  a strip  of  the  Thai  or  steppe 
being  attached  to  each  block.  Jdt  tribes  settled  also  in  the  Thai  itself, 
notably  the  Chinas  and  Bhidwdl,  the  latter  a good  fighting  tribe.  The 
China  tract  stretched  right  across  the  Thai.  The  modern  District  of 
Dera  Ismail  Khdn  was  settled  in  much  the  same  way  by  the  Jdts,  but 
the  Baloch  also  occupied  it  as  cultivating  proprietors,  leaving  the 
actual  occupation  however  to  the  Jdts.  Early  in  the  19th  century 
Sanvar  Khdn  of  Tdnk  located  large  numbers  of  Jat;s  in  the 
south-east  of  the  present  Tdnk  tahsil  and  this  settlement  gave  the  tract 
its  name  of  the  Jdt-dtar.f  Jats  however  appear  to  have  been  settled 
in  the  modern  Nutkdni  Baloch  country  prior  to  that  period,  and  to 
have  formed  its  original  population. 

The  migrations  of  the  Jats  into  Kapurthala  also  illustrate  the  history  of  the  population 
of  the  Punjab.  Thus  from  Amritsar  came  the  Gil,  Padah,  Ojla,  Dhol,  Randhawa,  Khera 
and  Samrai  ; from  Hoshi^rpur  the  Dhadwal ; from  Sialkot  came  the  Bajwd  or  Bajwai, 
Gor&ya  and  Ghumman  ; from  Gurdaspur  the  Mahesh  ; and  from  Lahore  the  Wirk,  Sindhu 
and  Bhullar  ; from  Gujramvala  came  the  Dhotar,  Baraich  (Waraich),  Panglai,  Kaler  and 
Johal,  Sujan  and  Batiah ; from  tho  Malwa  the  Dhariwal  ; and  from  Patiala  the  Chabil;  from 
Delhi  came  the  Hundal,  Dhadah,  Bhaun,  Bal,  Bhandal,  Bisal  and  Bulai ; from  Sirsa  thi 


* See  Mr.  E.  D.  Maclagan’s  interesting  sketch  of  the  tribal  immigrations  in  the  Multan 
Gazetteer,  1901-02,  pp.  144-5. 

f There  is  also  a Jatatar  in  Gujrat— -see  p,  306  supra . It  appears  to  be  identical  with 
the  Herat,  which  may  derive  its  name  from  the  Her  Jats,  though  a local  tradition  derives 
it  from  H«rat  in  Afghanistan.  It  is  curious  that  the  Jats  give  their  name  to  no  other 
tracts. 
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Basrai  and  Daulal ; while  from  beyond  the  cast  of  the  Jumna  camo  tho  Nijhar  and  Janer  ; 
and  from  Sah^ranpur,  tho  Dhillon  : whilo  tho  Baich  say  they  came  from  the  Ganges.  The 
Baddah  havo  a tradition  that  they  came  from  Ghazni. 

The  cults  of  the  Jed  tribes . 

The  Jdts  of  the  Punjab  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  distinctive  tribal 
cults.  When  Muhammadans  or  Sikhs  they  follow  the  teachings  of 
their  creeds  with  varying  degrees  of  strictness.  When  Hindus  they 
are  very  often  Sultanis  or  followers  of  the  popular  and  wide-spread 
cult  of  Sakhi  Sarwar  Sultdn.  In  the  south-east  many  aro  Bisiinois. 
The  Shib-gotri  Jdts  do  not  form  a sectarian  group.  The  only  distinc- 
tive Jdt  cults  are  tribal,  and  even  in  their  case  the  sidh  or  sati,  Jogi, 
Gosdin  or  Bairdgi,  whose  shrine  is  affected  by  the  tribo,  is  doubtless 
worshipped  by  people  of  other  tribes  in  tho  locality.  For  detailed 
accounts  of  these  tribal  cults  reference  must  be  made  to  tho  separate 
articles  on  the  various  Jdt  tribes  in  these  volumes,  but  a few  general 
notes  may  be  recorded  here.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  customs  are 
not  as  distinctive  of  the  Jdts  of  Sidlkot  as  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson  thought.* 
Parallels  to  them  will  also  be  found  among  the  Khatris,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  they  can  be  held  to  indicate  aboriginal  descent. 

Jathera. — Among  the  Hindu  and  Sikh  Juts,  especially  in  tho  north- 
central  and  central  Districts,  a form  of  ancestor-worship,  called  jathera , 
is  common.  It  is  the  custom  of  many  clans,  or  of  a group  of  villages 
of  ono  clan,  for  the  bridegroom  at  his  wedding  (biah  or  shcidi)  to 
proceed  to  a spot  set  aside  to  commemorate  some  ancestor  who  was  either 
a shahid  (martyr)  or  a man  of  some  note.  This  spot  is  marked  by  a 
mound  of  earth,  or  it  may  be  a pa'kkct  shrine.  Hie  bridegroom  bows  his 
head  to  the  spot  and  walks  round  it,  after  which  offerings  are  made 
both  to  the  Brahman  and  the  lagi.f  If  tho  mound  is  of  earth,  he  throws 
a handful  of  earth  upon  it.  The  name  given  to  the  jathera  may  be, 
and  generally  is,  that  of  an  ancestor  who  was  influential,  the  founder  of 
the  tribe,  or  who  was  a shahid . 

Jandikdtna  or  Jandidn3  the  cutting  of  a twig  of  the  jand  tree. — 
Tho  bridegroom,  before  setting  out  for  tho  marriage,  cuts  with  a sword 
or  talwdr  a twig  from  a jand  tree  anywhere  in  th$  vicinity.  He  then 
makes  offerings  to  Brahmans.  This  ceremony  ensures  the  success  of 
his  marriage. 

In  those  parts  of  the  Gurgaon  District  which  adjoin  the  Jaipur,  Alwar 
and  Ndbha  States  it  is  customary  to  fix  a small  wooden  bird  on  tho 
outer  door  of  the  bride’s  house,  aud  before  the  bridegroom  is  welcomed 
by  the  women  standing  there  he  is  required  to  strike  it  with  his  stick. 
This  ensures  the  happiness  of  the  marriage.  The  rifco  is  reminiscent  of 
the  old  Tar  Pariksha  or  test  of  tho  brido.  Tho  bird  is  made  of  jand 
wood.  This  is  almost  the  only  trace  of  any  jandian  ceremony  in  tho 
southern  Punjab. J 


* Ibbetson,  § 421. 

f The  menial  who  is  entitled  to  receive  dues  (lag)  at  weddings,  etc. 

J In  Hissar  the  jandian  rite  ia  rare,  though  that  of  jathera  ia  said  to  be  almost  universal. 
But  in  that  District  the  observances  are  local,  rathor  than  tribal  and  the  B&gri  Jata  do 
not  perform  the  jaiulidn  iu  Hiasar  though  they  would  observe  it  iu  the  Bagaf,  where  it  is 
general. 
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The  j an (lian  rite  is  very  common  in  the  central  Punjab/  but  it  as- 
sumes slightly  different  forms.  Thus  among  the  Hans  Jats  of  Ludhid.ua 
the  bridegroom's  uncle  or  elder  brother  cuts  the  tree  with  an  axe  or 
sword  and  the  bridal  pair  play  with  the  twigs,  chhitian , the  boy  first 
striking  the  girl  seven  times  with  them,  and  she  then  doing  the  same 
to  him.  Worship  is  then  offered  to  a Brahman  and  after  that  the 
house-walls  are  marked  with  rice-flour.  The  pair  solemnly  prostrate 
themselves,  worship  Sakhi  Sarwar  and  give  the  offerings  made  to  him 
to  a Bliar&i.  The  Daleo,  Aulakli,  Pammar,  Basi,  Dulat,  Boparai,  and  Bal, 
have  the  same  usage  as  regards  the  chhitian , but  among  the  Gurum 
Jdts  the  boy  himself  cuts  the  tree  and  both  he  and  his  bride  ‘ worship 
chhatras.}  But  the  Lat  do  not  cut  the  jandi  at  all. 

Chhatra. — In  connection  with  the  observance,  common  at  Hindu 
weddings,  of  the  tika3  there  is  a curious  custom  called  the  chhatra  (ram) 
or  chhedna  (to  bore — the  rain's  ear).  In  this  a ram  is  hired,  8 paisa 
(Nanak* shah i)  being  paid  to  its  owner.  The  bridegroom  cuts  off  a 
small  piece  of  its  ear  and  rubs  this  piece  on  the  cut  till  the  blood  flows. 
He  then  places  the  piece  in  the  centre  of  a chapdti,  with  some  rice 
and,  smeariug  his  thumb  with  the  n ixture,  imprints  a tika  or  mark 
with  it  on  his  forehead.  The  chapdti  is  then  offered  at  a shrine, 
food  is  distributed  and  the  lag'ts  each  receive  at  least  \4<  paisa  (Ndnak- 
shahi).  In  some  cases  the  ram  or  goat  is  also  sacrificed. 

Among  tlio  Jdts  of  the  south-eastern  Punjab  the  chhatra  rite,  involv- 
ing as  it  does  animal  sacrifice,  is  unknown.  This  is  clearly  due  to  Jain 
influences.  It  is  very  rare  in  the  central  Districts  too,  and  is  said  to 
be  unknown  in  Jullundur,  but  in  Ludhi&na  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
bridegroom's  forehead  to  be  marked  with  blood  from  a goat's  ear,  e . g . 
among  the  Chela,  Bhangu  and  some  others. 

Not  only  do  these  usages  vary  among  different  tribes,  some  not 
observing  them  at  all  while  others  perform  one  or  two  or  all  of  them, 
but  a given  tribe  may  have  varying  usages  in  different  localities. 
Thus  the  Bhulars’  cult  of  Kalanjar  has  already  been  described  at 
p.  108  supra , but  they  are  also  said  to  have  a jathera  called  Pir 
Yar  Bhurawdla,t  a revered  ancestor  who  performed  a miracle  by  turning 
a blanket  into  a sheep,  and  to  this  day  the  Bhular  will  not  wear,  sit 
or  sleep  on  a striped  blanket.  Their  Sidli  Kalenjar  or  Kalangar  is  also 
called  Kalandra,  and  he  has  a tomb  at  Mari  in  Patiala  where  the  first 
milk  of  a cow  is  offered  to  him  on  the  8th  lacli  of  the  month.  A 
Bhular  too  can  only  build  a house  after  offering  him  two  bricks.  The 
Bhular  also  avoid  the  use  of  ak  fuel. 

The  Chahil  as  noted  on  p,  146  supra  affect  a Jogi  pir,  but  he  is 
also  said  to  have  been  their  jath era.  He  was  killed  in  a fight  with  the 
Bhalti  R&jputs  at  a place  in  Patiala,  but  his  body  remained  on  his 
horse  and  continued  to  smite  the  foe  after  his  head  had  fallen,  so  a 
shrine  was  built  to  him  on  the  spot  where  he  fell  and  it  also  contains 


* But  it  is  said  to  be  unknown  in  Jullundur. 

t Apparently  the  Bhura  Sidh  of  the  Sialkot  Bhulars.  Bhvrd  means  a striped  blanket,  of 
light  brown  with  black  stripes,  or  black  with  white  stripes,  and  the  Bhurd  are  also  said 
to  be  a division  of  the  Jats.  Bhurd  also  means  brown,  Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  146.  Clearly 
there  i»  either  a pun  in  the  name  or  Bhurd  was  the  original  name  of  the  tribe. 
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tho  tombs  of  his  hawk,  dog  and  horse.  It  lies  in  a grove,  and  tho 
milk  of  a cow  or  the  grain  of  a harvest  are  never  used  without  offering 
first  fruits  to  this  pir.  The  fact  that  the  pir  is  called  or  named  Jogi 
points  to  a Shaiva  origin  for  the  cult. 

Tho  Chirna  again  are  said  t o be  served  by  Jog  is,  and  not  by  Brahmans. 
Thoy  perform  jath era.  and  clihatra  as  follows  : — Eight  or  ten  days  beforo 
a marriage  rice  is  cooked  and  taken  to  tho  spot  dedicated  to  their 
ancestor  • from  one  to  fi vo  goats  are  also  taken  thither  and  washed 
and  a lamp  is  lighted.  One  of  tho  goats’  cars  is  then  cut,  and  the 
brotherhood  mark  their  foreheads  with  blood  (clihatra).  Tho  goat  is 
killed  for  food,  but  the  immediate  relatives  of  tho  brido  do  not  eat  of 
its  flesh,  which  is  divided  among  tho  others ; the  rice,  however,  is 
distributed  to  all. 

The  Deo  have  their  jathera  at  a place  close  to  some  pool  or  tank 
where  on  certain  occasions,  such  as  a wedding,  they  congregate.  The 
Brahman  marks  each  man’s  forehead  as  he  comes  one  of  the  pool  with 
blood  from  the  goat’s  ear  ; this  is  done  to  the  bridegroom  also.  Tho 
bread  at  the  feast  is  divided,  9 loaves  to  every  bachelor  and  18  to  every 
married  man. 

As  already  noted,  on  p.  236  supra , tho  Dh&riwal  have  a jathera 
and  also  a sidh,  called  Bhai  or  Bhoi.  The  latter  was  slain  by  robbers. 
A Brahman,  a Mirasi,  a Chuhra  and  a black  dog  were  with  him  at  tho 
time.  Tho  Brahman  fled,  but  tho  others  remained,  and  so  Mirasia 
receive  his  offerings,  and  at  certain  ceremonies  a black  dog  is  fed  first. 
The  Sidh’s  tomb  is  at  LdlowJIa  in  Patiala,  and  his  fair  is  hold  cn  tho 
Nimdni  Ik&dshi. 

The  Dhillon  appear  to  have  several  jatheras , Gaggowahna  being 
mentioned  in  addition  to  those  described  on  p.  238  supra . No  particu- 
lars of  these  are  forthcoming.  But  tho  fact  that  Dhillon  was  Raja 
Karn’s  grandson  is  commemorated  in  the  following  talc  : — Karn  used 
to  give  away  30  sers  of  gold  every  day  after  his  bath  but  before  his 
food.  After  his  death  the  deity  rewarded  him  with  gold,  but  allowed 
him  no  food,  so  ho  begged  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  tho  world  whero 
ho  set  aside  15  days  in  each  year  for  the  feeding  of  Brahmans.  Ho 
was  then  allowed  to  return  to  the  celestial  regions  and  given  food.* 

Other  jatheras  arc  Baba  Allio,  of  the  Gaeewals,  Raja  Rain  of  tho 
Gils,  Rajput  (sic)  of  the  Kiiaira,  Sidhsan,  of  tho  Randiiawas,  Tilkara, 
of  the  Sidhus  and  K&la  Milir  of  the  SiNDiius.t 

The  Dhindsa  have  a sidh , of  unrecorded  name,  at  a placo  in  Patiala 
and  offer  milk,  etc.,  to  his  samddh  on  the  6th  sudi  of  each  month.  Tho 


* The  Dhillons  have  the  following  habit  or  saying — Sat  jindki  bah  in , Dhillon  kadh  kosatti 
nahin , meaning  that  a Dhillon  will  always  perform  what  he  has  promised. 

j'‘ Among  the  genuine  Jats,  or  those  who  can  look  back  to  a Rajput  origin,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  a great  veneration  paid  to  tho  thehs  or  mounds  which  in  bygone  days 
were  the  sites  of  their  first  location.  They  are  marked  by  a few  scattered  tombs  or  a grove 
of  trees,  or  have  since  been  selected  by  some  shrivelled  faqir  as  tho  place  suitable  for  a 
solitary  life.  With  the  Jats,  it  is  also  curious  to  which  the  reverence  they  pay  to  tho 
jand  tree,  which  is  often  introduced  into  these  places  of  worship.  The  Rajputs  are  more 
lofty  in  their  religion,  and  more  rigorous  in  their  discharge  of  it.”— Prinseps  Sialko{. 
Sett.  Rep.,  p.  27. 
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Tribal  vs.  Village  deities . 

Gil  sidh  is  named  Surat  11dm  and  only  gets  a goat  and  a handful  of  gur 
at  weddings,  an  offering  which  is  taken  by  Mirdsis.  The  Gandi  have 
a sati  whose  mat  or  shrine  is  in  Patidla. 

Jatheras  aro  also  commonly  worshipped  in  the  central  Districts,  but 
the  rites  vary.  Thus  in  Ludhidna  nearly  every  Jdt  tribe  has  a jathera 
though  his  name  is  rarely  preserved,  and  a very  common  fond  of  wor- 
ship to  him  is  to  dig  earth  from  a tank  at  weddings  in  his  honour. 
Thus  Tulla,  the  Basis’  jaihera , who  has  a mat  or  shrine,  is  com- 
memorated in  this  way  and  earth  is  also  dug  on  the  Diwdli  night.  The 
Sarapiya  and  Sodi  Jdts  also  dig  earth  to  their  unnamed  jatheras— and 
the  Daula,  Dliad,  Sangra  and  many  others  do  the  same.  The  Dhanesar 
have  a special  custom,  for  after  the  jandi  has  been  cut,  water  is  poured 
over  a goat’s  head,  and  if  he  shivers  the  ancestors  are  believed  to  have 
blessed  the  pair.  The  goat  is  then  set  free.  The  Ghanghas  in  this 
District  appear  to  have  no  jaihera  but  make  offerings,  which  are  taken 
by  Sikhs,  to  the  samadh  of  Akdl  Dds,  their  ancestor,  at  Jandidla  in 
Amritsar,  where  an  annual  fair  is  held. 

Thus  the  jathera  rite  is  essentially  a tribal,  not  a village,  institution 
and  this  is  strikingly  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  in  villages  composed 
of  several  tribes  each  tribe  will  have  its  own  jathera . Thus  in  Kang,  in 
Jullundur,  the  Kang  Jdts  have  no  jathera , but  they  have  one  atDhauli 
Mambli  in  Garhshankar  tahsil,  and  say  he  was  a refugee  from  Mu- 
hammadan oppression.  The  Mors  of  Kang  have  their  jathera  at 
Khankhana,  the  Birks  theirs  at  Birk,  the  Rakkars  theirs  at  Rakkar, 
the  Jhalli  tlieirs  at  Dhamot  in  Ludhiana.  But  the  jathera  is  often  a 
sail,  and  the  Her  in  Jullundur  have  a sati’s  shrine  at  Kdla  Majra  in 
Rupar  tahsil.  And  it  is  not  necessarily  the  progenitor  of  the  clan,  or 
even  the  founder  of  a village  who  is  worshipped,  but  any  prominent 
member  of  it  who  may  be  chosen  as  its  jathera . Thus  among  the 
Dhillon  of  Mahrampur  it  is  not  Gola,  its  founder,  who  is  worshipped, 
but  Phalla,  his  descendant  and  a man  of  some  note.  And  at  Garcha 
the  Garcha  Jdts  worship  Adliiana,  a spot  in  the  village  named  after 
Adi,  one  of  their  ancestors  who  was  an  ascetic.  The  place  now  forms 
a grove  from  which  fuel  may  be  gathered  by  Brahmans,  but  no  wood 
may  be  cut  by  Jats  under  penalty  of  sickness  or  disaster.  When  the 
jathera  is  at  any  distance  it  is  sufficient  to  turn  towards  it  at  a wedding 
and  it  is  only  visited  at  long  intervals. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  tribal  jathera  is  the  village  bhumia  of  the 
south-eastern  Punjab.  There,  when  a new  colony  or  village  is  founded 
in  the  south-east  Punjab  the  first  thing  to  be  done  before  houses  are 
actually  built  is  to  raise  a mound  of  earth  on  a spot  near  the  proposed 
village  and  plant  a jancl  tree  on  it.  Houses  are  then  built.  The  first  man 
who  dies  in  the  village,  whether  he  be  a Brahman,  a Jdt  or  a Chamdr, 
is  burnt  or  buried  on  this  mound,  and  on  it  is  built  a masonry  shrine 
which  is  named  after  him.  The  fortunate  man  is  deified  as  the  Bhfimia 
or  earth-god,  and  worshipped  by  Hindus  of  all  classes  in  the  village, 
being  looked  upon  as  its  sole  guardian  deity.  At  weddings  the  bride- 
groom before  starting  to  the  bride’s  village  resorts  to  this  shrine  and 
makes  offerings  to  him.  If  an  ox  is  stolen,  a house  is  broken  into,  or 
pestilence  breaks  out*  if  crops  fail  or  the  rainfall  is  scanty,  if  locusts 
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visit  the  village  or  any  other  calamity  befall,  Bhumia's  shrine  is  the 
first  place  to  which  the  Jats  resort  for  divine  help. 

Such  faith  is  placed  iu  this  deity  that  in  the  event  of  plague  Iho 
villagers  will  not  vacate  their  houses  without  consulting  the  Bhutnia. 

Thus  in  Jind  we  find  the  Phooat  with  a tribal  Sidli  and  also  a Bhumid 
in  every  village.  Nearly  every  Jdt  tribe  in  that  State  has  its  Bliumia, 
but  some  have  a Khora  instead,  and  others  again  stylo  their  jathera 
Khera  Bhnmia.  Such  arc  the  Chahil.  The  Labanah  affect  the  Khora 
alone.  The  Dalai  reverence  Jogis  and  the  Bhanwala  GosJtins,  while  the 
Gathwdl  and  Lambe  are  said  to  have  Bairdgis  as  their  jatlieras ; and 
the  Hidhu  have  N&gds  for  jath era, ?,  but  also  worship  Khera  Bhumia. 
Probably  the  Jogi,  Bairrtgi,  Gosdin  or  Nfiga  is  the  tribal,  and  the  Khera 
the  village  deity  or  his  representative.  But  several  tribos,  the  Bhondar, 
Bliangu,  Kharod,  Radhdna  and  Tamdna  worship  the  Khera  as  their 
jathera , and  a few,  the  Baring,  Baniwal,  Boparai,  Jatana,  Khagura, 
Ldt,  So  hi,  Thand  and  Tur  have  no  jathera  at  all. 

Instances  of  Jdts  accepting  votive  offerings  appear  to  be  very  rare,  but 
Juts,  not  Brahmans,  take  the  offerings  made  in  cash  or  kind  at  the 
shrine  of  Sitla  Devi  at  Gurg&on. 

The  divisions  of  the  Jdts ♦ 

The  Jats  of 'the  south-east  Punjab  have  two  territorial  divisions  Dcs- 
witli  from  dcs}  the  plain  or  country,  and  Bagri,  from  the  hdgar  or  upland 
in  Biktlner.  The  Deswali  claim  to  bo  superior  to  the  latter,  but  it  is 
often  difficult  to  say  to  which  group  a tribe  belongs.  Thus  the  Bhaini- 
wdl  claim  to  be  Desw&li,  but  they  are  really  Bdgvi  as  are  probably  the 
Chahals — whose  connection  with  the  legend  of  Guga  is  consistent  with 
their  immigration  from  the  Bfigar. 

The  Jats  of  the  south-east  have  also  two  other  divisions,  Shib-o-otra 
and  Kiishib-gotra.  The  former  are  also  called  asl  or  real  Jats  amf con- 
fess that  their  progenitor  sprang  from  Shiva's  matted  hair  and  was  so 
called  jat  hhadrd.  They  have  12  gots , which  are  descended  from  the 
12  sons  of  Barh,  who  conquered  a largo  part  of  Bikaner.  His  descend- 
ants are  chiefly  sprung  from  Punia  aud  they  held  the  country  round 
Jhansal. 


These  12  gots  are — 

1.  Punia. 

2.  Dhanian. 

3.  Chhacharik. 

4.  Bali. 


5.  Barbra. 

6.  Solaban. 

7.  China. 

8.  Chandia 


9.  Khokha, 

10.  Dhanaj. 

11.  Letar. 

12.  Kakar, 


At  weddings  the  Brahman  at  the  snkha  or  announcement  gives  ont 
their  gotra  as  Kashi b-gotra — not  Shib-gotra.  Those  12  gots  aro  said 
not  to  form  oxogamous  groups,  but  only  to  marry  with  tho  Kashib- 
gotra*  who  claim  Rajput  descent.  The  Shib-gotras  must,  however, 


* Original  Rajput  clan.  Jat.  tribes  derived  from  it. 

Tunwar  ...  Palauii,  Bachhi,  Nain,  Malian,  Lanb&,  Khatgar,  Karb 

Jataasra,  Dhand,  Bb&do,  Kharwal,  Dhdld}  Sokhir^’ 
Bancbiri,  Milu,  Ronil,  S&kan,  Bcrw&l  and  N&ru.  * 
Chanhan  ...  Bh6kar,  Khcmga,  LakhKn,  Sawanch,  Solui,  Cb^thal 

Gbcl,  R£o,  Nahri,  Pankhal,  Luni,  Jdglan,  ' BbanDi’ 
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Jal  totems . 

form  exogamous  sections,  though  it  may  be  that,  as  a general  rule,  they 
give  daughters  to  the  Ivdshib-gotra.  The  term  Shib-gotra  clearly  implies 
some  disparagement,  but  the  Punia  were  ouce  an  important  tribe  be- 
cause there  used  to  bo  six  cantons  of  J&ts  on  the  borders  of  Haridna  and 
Bikaner,  and  of  these  four,  viz.,  Punia,  Kassua,*  Sheordn  and  Goddra 
consisted  of  360  villages  each.t 

The  Bdgri  Jdts  have  certain  sections  which  might  appear  totemistic, 
but  very  rarely  is  any  reverence  paid  to  the  totem.  Such  are  : — * 

Karir,  a tree,  Kohar,  a hatchet,  Wailiri,  a young  heifer,  Bandar, 
monkey,  Gidar,  jackal ; also  Katdrid,  sword,  and  Ganddsid  axe,  Pipla, 

pal,  and  Jan  did,  jand  tree,  all  in  tahsil  Hdnsi.  The  Jaria  and 
others  are  said  to  be  named  from  parts  of  the  her  tree,  but  Jaria 
itself  is  also  explained  as  meaning  ‘ descended  from  twins,  jora / and 
they  are  said  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  Gathwdl.  Mor  is  so  called 
because  a peacock  protected  their  ancestor  from  a snake.  Pankhal, 
peacock's  feather,  is  so  called  because  a Dohdn  Jdt  girl  had  been  given 
in  marriage  to  one  Tetha,  a Rdjput  of  Musham.  The  couple  disagreed  and 
Tetha  aided  by  the  royal  forces  attacked  the  tribe  and  only  those  who 
had  placed  peacock's  feathers  on  their  heads  were  spared. 

Jun  is  said  to  mean  louse,  and  Gordya,  blue  cow  or  mlgdi.% 


wal,  Legha,  Janawa,  Bedwal,  Mahlu,  Wiba,  Mehran, 
Raparia,  Bhariwas,  Bohla,  Mor,  Sinhmar,  Mahil, 
Goyat,  Lohan,  Sheordn ,#  Lobhawat,  Somaddhar, 
Dohan,  Held,  Lobacb,  Rdmpurid , Sedhfi,  Hoda, 
Samin,  Rojia,  Bhand  alias  Chotia,  Bhattu,  Rar  and 
Lotnadh. 


Bhatti 


Saroyd 


Pun  war 

Khokhar 

Joiya 


Ratlior 

Gahlot 

Punidr 

Lai 

Ude 

Kacbhwdi 

Kihchi 


Lahar,  Sara,  Bbaron,  Mdkar,  Mond,  Kobar,  Saharan, 
Isharwal,  Khetalan,  Jatdi,  Khodma,  Bloda,  Batho 
and  Dhokia. 

Kalerawan,  Bhore,  Hinjrawan,  Saroyd,  Kajld,  Ghan* 
gbas,  Sarawat,  Sori,  Khot  and  Baird, 

Kharwdn,  Pachar,  Loh-Chab  and  Mohan. 

Bobld  and  Khokhar. 

Pasal,  Mondhla,  Khicbar,  Jani,  Mdchra,  Kacbroya, 
Sor  and  Joiya. 

Dulldh  and  Gdwarnd. 

Godard. 

Sonda  and  Tarar. 

Jaria. 

Jdkhar. 

Dhondwal. 

Khicbar. 


* The  Knssua  cannot  be  traced. 


f Elliot’s  Races  of  the  North-Western  Provinces}  II,  p.  55. 

J Certain  villages  in  Hissdr  derive  their  names  from  a tradition  that  a giant  was  killed 
and  each  of  his  limbs  gave  a name  to  the  place  where  it  fell,  e.  g.  : — 

1.  Sarsnd  = where  the  giant’s  sar  (head)  fell. 

2.  Balak  = ,,  ,,  „ hdl  (hair)  fell. 

3.  Palra  ^ ,,  „ ,,  pah  (foot)  fell. 

4.  Bichpari  = „ ,,  ,,  middle  part  (bich-ka-hissa)  body  fell. 

5.  Kanwa  — „ „ „ ban  (ear)  fell. 

6.  Hathwa  = „ „ „ hath  (band)  fell. 

7.  Jeura  „ „ „ jewar  (ornament)  fell. 


J at  a athiana . 
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Social  distinctions  among  the  Jats. 

Among  the  Jilts  the  only*  social  distinctions  are  the  well-known 
* Akbari  * or  Darb6ri  makans— 35  in  number  according  to  the  usual 
account.  But  in  Amritsar  the  Akbari  is  only  the  highest  of  a series  of 
four  grades,  the  Aurangzebi  (or  those  admitted  to  this  rank  in  the 
time  of  Aurangzeb),  KhalsAi  (or  those  admitted  in  Sikh  times)  and 
Angrezi  (or  those  admitted  since  British  rule  began)  being  the  other 
three,  and  no  less  than  150  villages,  all  generally  speaking  in  the 
M&njlia,  now  claim  Darbdri  status.  There  is  also  a Slidhjahdni  grade, 
the  Sdnsi  Jdts,  of  Rdja  Sdnsi,  having  been  admitted  in  the  reign  of 
Shall  Jahan.  The  origin  of  tlio  Akbari  group  is  thus  described.  When 
the  emperor  Akbar  took  iu  marriage  the  daughter  of  Milir  Mitha,  a Jdt, 
of  the  Manjha,f  35  of  the  principal  Jut,  and  3G  of  the  leading  Rajput 
families  countenanced  the  marriage  and  sent  representatives  to  Delhi. 
Three  of  those  J&t  families  are  still  found  in  Hoshidrpur,  and  arc  called 
the  Dhdighar  Akbari,  as  they  comprise  the  Bains  JdtsJ  of  Mdhilpur, 
the  Lahotas  of  Garhdiwdln  and  the  Khungas  of  Budhipind,  which  latter 
is  styled  the  ‘half y family,  so  that  the  three  families  are  called  the  2^ 
{dhdighar).  The  Akbari  Jats  follow  some  of  the  higher  castes  in  not 
allowing  remarriage  of  widows,  and  in  practising  darbdra,  which  is  a 
custom  of  giving  vails  at  weddings  to  the  mirdsis  of  other  Akbari 
families.  Their  parohits  also  place  the  janeo  on  them  at  their  mar- 
riages, removing  it  a few  days  afterwards.  Below  the  Akbari  (according 
to  the  Hoshidrpur  account)  is  the  Darbdri  grade,  descendants  of  those 
who  gave  daughters  to  the  emperor  Jahdngir.  Thus  some  of  the  Mdn 
Jats  are  Darbdris,  and  they  will  only  marry  with  Darbdris  as  a rule. 
But  they  will  accept  brides  from  Jats  of  grades  below  the  Darbdri 
provided  the  dower  (dahej)  is  sufficiently  large. 

As  regards  Gurddspur,  Sir  Louis  Dane  wrote  : — “ Some  of  the  better 
gots  of  Hindu  Jats  or  those  living  in  celebrated  villages  or  ndmas  will 
not  give  their  daughters  to  men  of  gots  considered  socially  inferior,  and 
the  restriction  often  gave  rise  to  female  infanticide,  as  eligible  hus- 
bands were  scarce.” 

Jatala,  (1)  an  Ar&in  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery  and  Amritsar, 
(2)  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Jatatir,  a Jdt  clan  found  in  Sidlkot. 

Jathedar,  a Sikh  title.  Lit.  one  who  keeps  the  jat  or  uncut  matted  hair  of  a 
faqir  and  so  a strict  Sikh  as  opposed  to  the  Munna  Sikh  who  shaves. 
See  also  under  Jogi. 

Jathiana,  a Kbarral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 


* Mr.  J.  R.  Drummond  indeed  observed  “ There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Randh4- 
was,  who  are  still  ThAkurs  in  their  native  homes,  I believe,  in  RajpuUna,  are  at  the  head 
of  the  hypergamou3  scale  among  thoso  .Tats  who  have  a more  or  less  distinctly  Rajput 
origin,  such  as  the  Gil,  Sindhu,  Sidhu-Barar  (or  Variar),  Pannu  and  the  like.*'  Unfor- 
tunately no  one  seems  able  to  say  what  the  hypergamous  scale  among  the  J£t  gots  is,  and 
several  informants  explicitly  say  that  there  is  none. 

| The  Mihr  Mitha  who  fignres  in  the  tradition  of  the  Dhariwals  must  be  intended.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  neither  Akbar  nor  Jahangir  ever  took  a Jat  bride. 

X The  Bains  J&t.  have  a bdra  or  group  of  12  villages  near  Mkhilpur,  but  the  possession 
of  a bdra  does  not  appear  to  make  the  Gil  SoDghe  or  Poto  J£ts  Akbari  though  they  too 
possess  bdras.  The  Man  too  have  a ldra}  but  some  of  them  ore  only  Darbari  and  not  all 
of  them  haye  that  standing. 
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Jathol—Jatu. 

Jathol,  a small  J&t  clan  found  in  SiAlkot,  and  in  Amritsar  (where  it  is 
classed  as  agricultural).  Its  jathera,  B&M  Amar  Singh,  has  a khangah 
of  masonry,  to  which  offerings  are  made  at  weddings. 

Jatiana,  a clan  of  the  Sials. 

Jatkatta,  from  jat  = wool  or  the  hair  of  the  body  ; and  katta— spinning  : 
a weaver  (Gujr&t  Sett.  Rep-,  Mackenzie,  § 53). 

Jatke,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Jatle,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Jatoi,  (1)  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Sh&hpur  ; (2)  one  of  the  original 

main  sections  of  the  Balocb,  but  not  now  an  organised  tribe,  Found 
wherever  the  Balocli  have  spread.  In  Montgomery  it  is  classed  as 
agricultural.  In  the  Chendb  Colony  it  is  the  most  numerous  of  the 
Baloch  tribes. 

Jatowal,  a Muhammadan  Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Jatu,  a Rajput  tribe,  said  to  be  a Tunwar  clan  who  once  held  almost  the 
whole  of  Hissdr,  and  are  still  most  numerous  in  that  District  and  the 
neighbouring  portions  of  Rohtak  and  Jind.  When  the  great  Ohauhan 
Bisaideo  overthrew  Anangp&l  II,  the  Tunwar  king  of  Delhi,  the 
Tunwars  were  driven  from  Delhi  to  Jdlopattan  in  the  Sheikhawatti 
country  north  of  Jaipur  and  there  Dul  R£m,  a descendant  of  Anangpdl, 
ruled.  His  son  JairAt  extended  the  Tunwar  dominion  to  Bagar  in  Jaipur 
and  the  tract  is  still  called  the  Tunwarwati,  In  fact  the  Tunwar  of 
Hari&na  are  said  to  have  been  divided  into  three  clans  named  after  and 
descended  from,  three  brothers,  Jatu,  Raghu  and  Satraula,  of  which 
clans  .J&tu  was  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important,  and  once  ruled 
from  Bhiw&ni  to  Agroha.  They  are  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Punw&r 
of  Rohtak,  and  at  length  the  sandhills  of  Mahm  were  fixed  upon  as  the 
boundary  between  them,  and  are  still  known  as  Jatu  Tunwar  ka  daula 
or  the  Jatu-Punw&r  boundary.  In  Karnal,  however,  the  JAtu  describe 
themselves  as  Chauhan  also. 

Jairdt,  the  Tunwar,  had  a son,  J4tu,  (so-called  because  he  had  hair, 
jdtci,  on  him  at  the  time  of  his  birth)  by  a Sankla  R&jputm,  and  his 
son  migrated  to  Sirsa  where  he  married  PaHt  Devi,  daughter  of 
Kanwarp&l,  a Sirohd  R&jput  and  sister  of  the  mother  of  the  great  Guga 
Pir.  KanwarpAl  made  the  tract  about  H An  si  over  to  his  sou-in-law  and 
the  latter  sent  for  his  brothers  Raghu  and  Satraula  from  Jilopattan  to 
share  it  with  him.  Jdtu's  sons,  Sidh  and  Harpdl,  founded  Rdjli  and 
Gur&na  villages,  and  on  the  overthrow  of  the  ChauhAn  Hai  Pithaura  by 
the  Muhammadans  the  JAtus  extended  their  power  over  Agroha,  H&nsi, 
Hissar  and  BhiwAni,  their  boast  being  that  they  once  ruled  1,440  kheras 
or  settlements.  Amrata  also  seized  40  villages  in  the  Kdnaud  (Mohin- 
dargarh)  ilaqa  of  PatiAla.  The  three  brothers,  Jatu,  Raghu  and 
Satraula  divided  the  pargana  of  Hansi  into  three  tappas , each  named 
after  one  of  themselves.  Umr  Singh,  one  of  their  descendants  took 
Tosh&m,  and  after  him  that  ildqa  was  named  the  Umrain  tappa,  while 
that  of  Bhiwani  was  called  the  Bachw&u  tappa,  after  one  Bacho,  a Jdtu. 
At  Siwani  JAtu's  descendants  bore  the  title  of  Rai,  those  of  Talwandi 
R&nA  that  of  Rau4,  while  those  at  Kulheri  were  called  Chaudhri.  In 


Hindus. 

Sikhs . 

IS91  ... 

9,502 

3.294 

1911  .. 

482 

1,877 

191.  Baba  Jowahir  Singh,  a Sikh  saint,  has  numerous  followers  in  the  north- . 

eastern  Punjab,  amongst  both  Hindus  and  Sikhs.  The! 
number  now  registered  is,  however,  much  smaller  than  that 
returned  in  1891  (as  shown  in  the  margin).  Baba  Jowahir 
Singh  was  the  grandson  of  Ganga  Das,  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Amar  Das,  the  3rd  Sikh  Guru.  There  is  a temple  at 
Khatkar  Kalau  m the  Jullundur  District,  dedicated  to  his  name  and  a 
pond  in  the  Ajmergarh  Parganah  of  the  Patiala  State  is  held  sacred  to  his 
memory.  This  pond  known  as  Johdrji  is  said  to  be  of  great  sanctity  and  the 
story  related  by  the  followers  of  Baba  Jowahir  Singh  at  this  place  is  somewhat 
different  to  that  noted  by  Mr.  Maclagan  in  paragraph  97  of  the  Punjab 
Census  Report,  1891.  This  place  is  supposed  to  be  associated  with  the  death  of 
Sarwan  at  the  hands  of  Dasharatha,  father  of  Rama.  The  particular  spot  where 
the  tragedy  is  believed  to  have  been  enacted  is  marked  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Joharji.  The  pond  lies  in  the  centre,  encircled  by  two  streams,  one  named 
Kaushalya  (aftei  Rama  s mother)  which  flows  in  the  natural  course  from  north 
to  south,  and  the  other  called  Kekai  (name  of  Rama’s  step-mother)  following 
an  abnormal  course  from  south  to  north.  The  unnatural  course  of  the  latter 
stream  is  ascribed  to  the  perverse  attitude  taken  up  by  Kekai,  the  queen  of 
Dasharatha,  in  connection  with  the  exile  of  Rama.  King  Dasharatha,  they  say, 
had  a palace  on  the  ridge  with  abodes  for  the  Ranis.  The  pond  was  subsequently 
possessed  by  a man-eating  Rikshasa  (demon)  named  Mahiya.  Baba  Jowahir  Sin°h 
killed  him  by  his  Yoga  power  and  rid  the  place  of  his  oppression.  The  Phccuri 
(wooden  instrument  for  removing  litter)  with  which  he  struck  the  demon  is 
preserved  in  the  temple  built  by  the  late  Maharaja  Narendra  Singh  of  Patiala. 
But  Mahiya  is  said  to  have  prayed  to  the  Baba  Sahib  for  a blessing,  and  this 
was  granted,  the  Baba  assuring  him  that  all  the  pilgrims  would  worship  him 
(the  demon)  as  well.  All  pilgrims,  therefore,  after  making  their  obeisance  at  the 
temple  of  Baba  Jowahir  Singh,  offer  a goat  in  the  name  of  Mahiya.  The  place 
where  Mahiya  died  is  also  marked. 


Jaun — Jewatha. 
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1857  the  people  at  once  revived  all  their  ancient  titles,  but  the  descen- 
dants of  Harpal,  a son  of  J&tu,  remained  loyal,  the  descendants  of  Sadh, 
another  of  Jdtu's  sons,  having  rebelled. 

The  Jdtus,  Raghus  and  Satraulaa  do  not,  it  is  said,  intermarry.  The 
Jdtus  are  nearly  half  Hindus,  the  rest  being  Muhammadans.  The 
Jdtus  appear  to  give  their  name  to  Jatusdna  in  Gurgaon. 

Jaun,  a tribe  of  Jd^s  descended  from  an  eponym,  who  was  a Jdt  of  Hinjraon 
descent. 

Jaund,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Jaura,  (l)  a Hindu  and  Muhammadan  Kamboli  clan  (agricultural)  found  in 
Montgomery,  (2)  a Khokhar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Shahpur. 

Jausan,  (1)  a Hindu  Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery;  (2) 
a Khatri  got . 

Jawa,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Jawaki,  a well-known  sept  of  the  Adam  Khel  Afndis,  dwelling  in  the 
range  between  Kohdt  aud  Peahdwar.  In  Kohat  they  hold  Upper 
Gandidli  and  Togh. 

Jawia,  a tribe  of  Jats,  immigrants  from  Sirsa  but  found  in  Sialkot.  They 
claim  kinship  with  the  Bhattis,  but  now  intermarry  with  Jdts. 

Jethal,  a small  clan,  found  only  in  the  Jhelum  Thai  between  the  river  of 
that  name  and  the  Lilia  estates.  It  claims  Bhatti  Rdjput  descent,  but 
its  pedigree  is  traced  to  Bhntta  who  some  1 2 or  14  generations  ago 
married  the  sister  of  Ghorian  king's  wife.  The  king,  however,  drove 
Bhutta  with  his  21  sons  into  the  Bar,  whence  Jethal  crossed  the  Jhelum 
and  settled  at  Ratta  Pind,  now  a mound  near  Kandw&l.  They  also 
say  they  wore  settled  at  Neh  of  Sayyid  Jal&l  in  Bahawalpnr  which 
points  to  descent  from  the  Bhuttas  of  Mult&n.  They  usually  inter- 
marry among  themselves,  but  occasionally  with  the  Lilias.  Omitting 
the  mixture  of  Hindu  and  Musalmdn  names  which  appears  in  the 
earlier  part  of  their  pedigree  table,  it  is  given  as  follows 
R&ji  Panwar.  'I 

I I 

Gandar.  | 

| These  four  names  appear  in  the  tree  of  the  Bhcttas. 

Balangf.  I 

I I 

Vfran.  J 

Bhutta. 

Jethal  (and  20  others,  including  Langah,  Bhatti,  Kharral  and  Harrar). 

I 

Akki. 


I I I 1 

Sarang.  Mela.  Kah.  Wasiwa. 

i I . I 

(1 1th  generation  now  (10th  generation  (12th  generation  in 

in  Jethal.)  in  Kahana.)  Dhudhi  and  Musiana.) 

J ktozaIj  a Path&n  clan  (agricultural)  found  iu  Montgomery. 

Jiwatba,  a sept  of  the  Silhuria  Rajputs,  found  in  Si&lkoL 


380  Jhabel—Jhcijhar. 

Jhabel  (or  as  they  arc  called  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari  Ciihabel),  a fishing  tribe 
found  in  the  Multan  and  Muzaffargarh  districts,  and  in  Julluudur, 
Hoshi&rpur,  Kapurthala  and  Gurd&spur.  Closely  resembling  the 
Kebals  and  Mors  tho  Jhabels  in  Muzaffargarh  once  had  the  reputation 
of  being  cannibals.  They  live  mainly  by  fishing  and  gathering  pabbans 
(seeds  of  the  water-lily),  say  they  came  from  Sindh  and  of  all  the 
tribes  in  the  District  alone  speak  Sindhi.  They  also  enjoy  the  title  of 
Jam.  Many  have  now  taken  to  agriculture  and  all  are  reckoned  good 
Muhammadans.  They  are  fond  of  growing  samuka ,*  a grain  sown  in 
the  mud  left  by  the  rivers.  In  Gnrd&spur  they  say  they  came  from 
the  south,  and  that  their  ancestors  were  sportsmen,  a Bhatti,  founder  of 
their  Katre  got3  a Naru,  from  whom  sprang  their  Nareh  and  Bhugge 
gots,  and  so  on.  They  fell  into  poverty  and  took  to  selling  game. 
These  Jhabels  do  not  intermarry  with  those  on  the  Indus  and  Sutlej, 
but  only  with  those  on  the  north  bank  of  the  latter  river.  Some  are 
cultivators  and  even  own  land.  Others  are  shikaris , but  some  are 
boatmen  and  they  look  down  on  those  who  are  and  refuse  to  marry 
with  them.  The  Jhabels  of  Jullundur  have  the  same  usages  as  the 
Meuns  and  other  fisher-folk  of  that  District,  Some  of  them,  owing  to 
want  of  employment  as  boatmen  have  left  their  villages  for  the  towns 
and  taken  to  tailoring,  weaving,  well-sinking,  chciukiddri,  and  small 
posts  in  Government  service. 

The  Jhabels  also  preserve  th ejhulkci  custom.  The  large  fire  needed 
for  cooking  the  eatables  required  at  a wedding  must  be  lighted  by  a 
son-in-law  of  the  family,  but  when  he  attempts  to  bring  a blazing 
bundle  ( jhulka ) of  wood,  etc.,  and  put  it  under  the  furnace,  he  is  met 
by  all  the  females  of  the  family  and  has  to  run  the  gauntlet,  as  they 
try  to  stop  his  progress  with  pitchers  full  of  water,  bricks,  dust,  and 
sticks.  This  game  is  played  so  seriously  that  the  women's  dresses 
often  catch  fire  and  they,  as  well  as  the  sou-in-law,  are  seriously  hurt. 
When  he  finally  succeeds  in  lighting  the  fire,  the  son-in-law  gets  a 
turban  and  a rupee,  or  more  if  the  family  is  well-to-do.  This  usage  is 
occasionally  observed  among  Ardins,  Dogars,  and  Gujars  too,  but  it  is 
falling  out  of  fashion. 

Like  the  Meuns  the  Jhabels  will  not  give  the  milk  or  curds  of  an 
animal  which  has  recently  calved  to  any  one,  not  even  to  a son-in-law, 
outside  the  family.  After  10  or  20  days  rice  is  cooked  in  the  milk  and 
it  is  given  to  maulavis  or  to  beggars.  It  can  then  be  given  away  to 
anybody.  The  Jhabels  ai’e  good  Muhammadans,  but  revere  Khwdja  Pir 
or  Khw&ja  Khizr,  the  god  of  water,  and  offer  porridge  to  him  in  lucky 
quantities  at  least  once  a year.  It  is  taken  to  the  river  or  a well  and 
after  some  prayers  distributed  there  or  in  the  village  to  all  who  are 
present. 

Jhad,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Jhaik,  a sept  of  Kanets  which  derives  its  name  from  Jh&lri  in  R£win  pargana 
of  Jubbal  and  supplies  hereditary  icazirs  to  that  State.  At  one  time 
these  U'ctzirs  virtually  ruled  Jubbal. 

Jhajhar,  an  Aram  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 
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Jhakar, a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Shujab^d  tahsil , Multan  District. 

Jhakkar,  son  of  Jai  and  eponym  of  a tribe  in  Multan  : sec  Nun. 

Jhalan,  a Jat  elan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Jhalli,  a small  elan  of  Jata  in  Ambala.  The  word  is  said  to  mean  “ mad.” 

Jhaman,  Chli&man,  a man,  apparently  a Chulira,  who  fulfils  the  functions  of 
a Brahman  at  a Chuhra  wedding  and  conducts  the  seven  pheras  at  it : 
(Sirmur). 

Jhamat,  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multau  and 
Montgomery.  See  Jhummat. 

Jhanda,  a Mahtam  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Jhandir,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar  and  Multdn. 

Jhandie,  a semi-sacred  tribe  of  Muhammadans  said  to  be  of  Qureshi  origin 
like  the  Nekokdra.  Though  they  do  not  openly  profess  to  be  religious 
directors,  there  is  a certain  odour  of  sanctity  about  the  tribe.  Most  of 
them  can  read  and  write,  and  they  are  “ particularly  free  from  ill  deeds 
of  every  description.”  They  own  land  in  the  extreme  south  of  the 
Jhang  District  and  are  also  found  in  the  Mailsi  tahsil  of  Multdn.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  the  standard-bearers  of  one  of  the  great  saints, 
whence  their  name. 

Jhando,  an  Aram  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Jhanduana,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Jhanjote,  an  Aram  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Juara,  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Jhari,  a sept  of  Jdts  in  Jind  : see  under  Jaria. 

Jhatta,  a section  of  the  Mirdsis,  from  ore  of  whose  families  Jahdngir  (they 
assert)  took  Nur  Jahdn,  who  was  a Mirdsan,  and  so  it  got  the  title  of 
jhatta . 

Jbawaei,  a Rdjput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Jhbdu,  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Jhinwar,  Jhi  war.  The  Jhinwar,*  also  called  Kahdr  in  the  east,  and  Mahra,f 
where  a Hindu,  in  the  centre  of  the  Province,  is  the  carrier,  water-man, 
fisherman  and  basket-maker  of  the  east  of  the  Punjab,  lie  carries  palan- 
quins and  all  such  burdens  as  are  borne  by  a yoke  on  the  shoulders;  and 
he  specially  is  concerned  with  water,  insomuch  that  the  cultivation  of 
waternuts  and  the  netting  of  water  fowl  are  for  the  most  part  in  his  hands, 
and  he  is  the  well-sinker  of  the  Proviuce.  He  is  a truo  village  menial, 
receiving  customary  dues  and  performing  customary  service.  In  this 
capacity  he  supplies  all  the  baskets  needed  by  the  cultivator,  and  brings 
water  to  the  men  in  the  fields  at  harvest  time,  to  the  houses  where  the 
women  are  secluded,  and  at  weddings  and  other  similar  occasions.  His 

* Or  Jhir,  fern.  Jhin,  in  Kangra,  where  the  Jhfr  ia  a water-carrier, 
t Mahra  seems  to  be  a title  of  respect,  just  as  a Bhishti  is  often  addressed  as  Jaraadar. 
But  in  Jind  at  least  tho  Mahra  is  a palanquin-bearer  and  the  Saqq£  is  a water-carrier! 
AJahdr  is  a synonym  for  “ chief  ” in  the  south-west  of  the  Province.  When  employed  as  a 
waterman  the  Jhinwar  is  often  called  Panihara. 

The  carriage  of  burdens  slung  from  a bdnyi  or  yoke  seems  to  be  almost  unknown  in  tho 
west  of  the  Punjab. 
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occupations  in  the  centre  and  west  o£  the  Province  are  described  under 
MAceni.  His  social  standing  is  in  one  respect  high  ; for  all  will  drink 
at  his  hands.  But  he  is  still  a servant,  though  the  highest  of  the  class. 
The  Bhishti,  Mdshki  and  Saqqd,  the  terms  for  Musalmdn  water- 
carriers,  may  be  of  other  castes  than  Jhmwar,  but  as  a rule  they  would 
belong  to  that  caste. 

The  Jhfwars,  as  a caste,  are  one  of  these  occupational  groups  found 
in  the  Punjab  which  are  conventionally  called  castes  but  which  really 
include  or  overlap  numerous  other  ‘ castes  3 of  similar  status  and  kindred 
occupation.  When  a man  of  the  Jhiwar  caste  is  a baker  or  seller  of 
ready-cooked  food  he  is  called  and  apparently  becomes  a Bhati&ra  by 
caste  as  well  as  by  occupation.  Similarly,  the  Jin  war  who  parches  gram 
is  styled  a Bharbhunja  in  the  east  of  the  Punjab  or  a Bhojwa,*  whereas 
in  the  west  of  the  Province  he  remains  a Jhiwar  or  rather  a M&chhi  and 
is  on  the  Indus  styled  a Chatdri. 

If  the  Jhiwar  on  the  other  hand  plies  a boat  or  skin  for  hire  he  will 
be  called  and  become  a Mallah,  a Dary&i,  a Dren,  a T&ru  or  even  a J&t 
or  a MoMna  according  to  the  locality  in  which  he  works,  his  religion, 
and  the  kind  of  craft  he  uses.  Mallah  is  the  most  usual  term  for  a boat- 
man, but  Moh&na  which  is  said  to  mean  a fisherman  in  Sindh,  is  in  the 
Punjab  as  often  applied  to  a fisherman  as  to  a boatman.  The  Darydi  is 
a Persianised  form  of  Dreu,  the  Muhammadan  waterman  who  ferries 
people  across  and  down  the  rapid  hill  rivers  on  inflated  hides.  If  a 
Hindu  he  is  styled  T&ru.  On  the  Indus  the  boatman  ranks  as  and  would 
bo  called  simply  a Jat.  Lastly,  the  Machhi  may  acquire  land,  form  a 
tribe  and  rank  as  a land-owning  community  under  its  own  tribal  chiefs, 
as  in  BaMwalpur ; or  the  Dhmwars  may  sink  to  the  level  of  a criminal 
tribe.  But  even  these  do  not  exhaust  the  synonyms  and  sub-divisions 
of  the  Jhmwar  caste. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  M&chhis,  the  sub-divisions  of  the  Jhmwar  are 
very  numerous,  the  largest  are  the  Khokhar,  Mah&r,  Bhatti,  Manhds, 
Tank  and  SuhAl.  These  groups  do  not  appear  to  be  found  in  any  num- 
bers among  the  Bkatyara  or  Bharbhunja. 

Jhiwar  origins . 

According  to  one  account  Akfs,  a Chauhdn  Rajput  of  Garh  Mukhidla 
(in  the  Salt  Range),  died  leaving  a son  of  tender  age  named  Dhfugar. 
The  people  treated  him  as  a servant  and  nicknamed  him  Jhiwar. 
Bh&t  his  son,  who  fed  the  people  at  each  full  moon  with  rice,  had  four 
sons/ who  founded  4 mnhins , each  containing  several  gots 
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* The  Bhojwa  is  also  a grain-parcher.  Bhujwas  form  an  “ occupational  ” rather  than  a 
regular  caste  and  in  the  United  Provinces  include  Kayaths,  Ahirs,  etc.  In  the  Punjab 
Muhammadans  also  ply  this  trade  and  most  of  them  are  immigrants  from  the  united  Pro- 
vinces who  accompanied  the  British  troops  in  the  Sikh  Wars,— N.  I.  N.  Q.  I.,  212, 
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According  to  Sir  Richard  Temple*  a Jin  war  is  said  to  have  taken  to 
wife  Rdni  Kokilrin,  the  guilty  heroine  of  the  Hdja  Kasdlu  legend  and  she 
had  by  him  three  sons  from  whom  are  sprung  the  three  Punjab  qots^~ 
Sabir,  Gabir  and  Sir. 


Territorial  groups . 

The  territorial  grouping  of  the  Jhinwars  is  vague.  In  the  Shakar- 
garh  tahsil  of  Gnrddspur  is  a Dogra  group.  In  the  Jullundur  Dodb 
the  groups  appear  to  be  three  in  number  (i)  Panjdbi  or  indigenous,  (ii) 
Bdngru,t  immigrants  from  the  Bail  gar,  and  (in)  Chhangru.  In  Patidla 
we  find  the  usual  grouping,  Deswdl  and  Multdni,  but  in  Jind  Bangru  and 
Panjdbi  are  reported.  Lastly,  in  the  south-east  about  Ndrnaul  are 
found  the  Bdgris. 

The  Bdngru  do  not  intermarry  with  the  Panjabis.  The  former  ascribe 
their  immigration  to  Akbar’s  reign,  during  which  at  the  siege  of  Chittaur, 
a Jhiwar  was  killed  and  his  brother  desired  to  marry  his  widow,  but  she 
refused  to  consent  and  fled  to  the  Bist  dodba  with  her  infant  son. 

The  remaining  groups  appear  to  bo  usually,  but  not  rigidly,  en- 
dogamous. 

Occupations  and  occupational  groups . 

The  Jhinwars  are  a remarkably  composite  caste  and  comprise  several 
groups  whose  names  depend  on  their  various  occupations,  and  indeed 
probably  vary  with  the  occupations  they  pursue  from  time  to  time. 
In  the  south-east  we  Cud  DhinwarJ  as  a synonym  of  Jhinwar. 

Kahdr  may  also  be  regarded  as  a synonym  in  the  sense  that  if  desig- 
nates a Jhiwar  employed  as  a carrier,  especially  a doZi-bearer. 

Sodid  is  the  term  applied  to  a Jhinwar  who  has  taken  the  pahul  as  a 
Sikh.  The  word  means  pure  or  purifier  and  the  Sodid  is  employed  as 
a cleaner  of  utensils.  Sikh  Jhiwars  are  also  employed  as  jliatkais  or 
butchers  who  slaughter  by  jhathd  ; and  in  Sikh  regiments  they  work 
as  bakers  ( langris ). 

We  may  thus  regard  the  Jhinwar  as  par  excellence  the  drawer  of 
water  and  palanquin-bearer  of  the  Hindu  community,  and  Panih&rd  and 
Kahdr  as  synonyms  of  the  caste,  as  a whole,  Sod’Yi  'being  restricted  to 
the  Sikh  Jhinwars. 

But  the  Jhinwar  has  many  other  occupations.  Ilia  association  with 
water  confers  on  him  such  purity  that  he  can  enter  any  Hindu's  kitchen, 
even  a Brahman's  chauka,  provided  that  culinary  operations  have  not 
reached  the  point  at  which  salt  is  mixed  with  the  food.  Nevertheless 
Brahmans,  Khatris  and  even  Banias  will  not  eat  kachi  food  at  a Jliin- 
war's  hands. 

But  besides  cookery  the  Jhinwar  follows  almost  any  occupation  con- 
nected with  water.  He  is  a fisherman,  or  mdchhi , and  sometimes  a 


* Legends  of  the  Punjab — I,  G5. 
t The  BdDgru  extend  into  Sialkot. 

j Platt  gives  dhivar,  dhxnar,  as  the  fisher  caste,  kahdr.  a fisherman.  He  does  not 
give  jhixcar . 
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boatman,* * * §  a sinker  of  wells,  chobhd ; and  in  the  villages  he  makes 
baskets,  mats  and  fans.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  Jhinwar  is  a cultiva- 
tor, especially  of  the  singhdra  or  water-nut. t 

Jhinwar  women  also  follow  divers  callings.  As  a pure  caste  they 
parch  grain,  but  they  also  act  as  midwives. 

Finally,  there  is  a group  of  Jhinwars  called  Burid,  or  Budnd,{  which 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Kalbut,  Changar  or  Machliera  group,  and 
whose  members  live  by  extracting  oil  from  animals  and  practise  cup- 
ping (singi).  This  group  is  looked  down  upon  by  the  other  Jhinwars 
and  is  not  allowed  intermarriage  with  them.  It  thus  forms  an  endo- 
gamous  sub-caste,  if  indeed  it  can  bo  regarded  as  a branch  of  the 
Jhinwars  at  all. 

Sometimes  Saqqds,  Mdclihis,  Panjarids,  Meos,  Chinmdrs,  Chhanbals, 
Bor,  Mir  Shikdns,  Malldhs,  Bhatidrds,  Pakhiwdrds  and  Gagrds  claim 
Jhinwar  descent,  or  assert  that  they  are  jhinwars  because  they  follow 
the  same  calling,  but  they  have  no  real  connection  with  the  Jhinwar 
caste.  Similarly,  Ghirths,  Chhangs  and  Bahtis  work  as  water-carriers, 
etc.,  but  they  are  not  thereby  Jhinwars. 

The  social  grouping  of  the  Jhiwars  is  nebulous  to  a degree.  One 
account  divides  them  into  4 muhins , thus  : — 

1.  Mdhar.  ^ 

2.  Naranid.  [Forming  an  endogamous  group. 

3.  Jaruoe.  * 

4.  Budmi§  or  Burid  { “htdhd. 

The  last,  as  already  mentioned,  being  excluded  from  all  social  inter- 
course with  Nos.  1 — 3. 

The  term  Mahr  ||  or  Malird  however  is  applied  to  all  Jhiwars,  and  it  is 
generally  understood  in  an  honorific  sense,  though  it  is  also  said  to 
mean  effeminate  and  to  be  applied  to  the  Jhiwars  because  they  are 
employed  in  domestic  service.  Pancli H or  headman  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  contemptuously  termed 
Tahli  tap,  or  servile  (?)  and  Bdndar-zdt  or  monkey  caste  (?) 

In  Gujrat  the  Jhiwar  claim  descent  from  the  (Bdn)  Khatris  and  are 
as  such  called  Barhia  Jhiwars. 


* They  are  said  to  have  learnt  the  art  of  rowing  from  Manauti,  Jhiwar.  (Another 
account  says  Kalu  bhagat  was  of  the  Manwauti  got). 

t When  the  singhard  crop  is  ripe  the  family  got  is  bidden  to  a feast,  the  amount  spent 
being  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  crop  and  varying  from  1£  to  5£  seers , which  quanti- 
ty, or  its  value  is  given  to  the  chela  of  Kalu  bhagat. 

X In  Karnal  the  Biidnas  are  also  said  to  be  called  Kanchhi  and  to  worship  Lai  Guru,  as 
well  as  Kalu  bhagat. 

§ The  Jhinwars  of  Panipat  inKarndl  have  two  groups  Mahir  and  Bodne  or  Kanchhis 
which  are  divided  into  a number  of  gots. 

||  Mahr.  H.  = mehtai',  chief  headman,  is  applied  to  men  of  the  Rain,  Gujar  and  Jhiwar 
castes.  In  Panjabi  it  takes  the  forms  mahir  and  mahira  fem.  mahiri.  Platts  says 
mahrd  (an  effeminate  man)  is  applied  to  kahdrs  because  they  have  access  to  the  women’s 
apartments. 

IT  For  panch  and  mahr  in  the  sense  of  ‘chief1  or  ‘ headman*  cf,  naik.  amoDg  the 
Lobinas. 
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Jind  State.. 


The, Jlidnrars  are  exclusive!;"  dr  , 


Huhaonadan  water-nen  being  called  Saqg.as.Tlie  Jninwars 

I 

are  rotaries  of  Ilalu  Bhagat , whose  traditional 
history  is  as  follows  : - 

Ilalu  was  a Pajput  who  lived  in  Tastiuapur . Ore 
• he  was  catching  fish  on. the  ban!:  of  the  Jaana  against 
the'  prder  of  the  Icing , and  seeing  the  Icing  with  his 
retinue  coning  towards  hin  from  a distance,  and  being 
afraid  he  threw  his  net,  etc.  into  the  river,  rubbed 
earth  on  his  body,  so  as  to  lool:  like  a fakir , closed 
his  eyes  and  sat  down  near  the  ban!:  of  the  river. 

As  the  king  with  his  officials  passed  by,  he  supposed 
Ilalu  to  be  a fakir  and  threw  s one  money  to  him.  * 'wen 
the  king  had  passed  by,  Ilalu  opened  his  e;"es  and  saw 
the  money,  and  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  incident 


(D  . 


the  gaddi . 

The  Jhinrars  have  five  sub- castes , vis.  Barhia,  . 
Kachw’Sha,  Luraha,  hahar,  and  Brahiya,  Thick.  do  not 
eat,  smoke  or  narry  one  v;ith  one  other.  They  have 
also  two  other  divisions,  viz.  haranya  and  Burya. 
The  "aranya  HLiinvars  consider  the  Burya  lotrer  than 
ther.se Ives , as  the  latter  extract  oil  from  animals. 
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or  intermarry 

together.  Both 

of  them  practise  karev/a 

narriage. 

The  gots. 

of 

the  haranj 
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1.  hangar, 

o • 

Bari , 

2 . Hairs , 

15.  iharar, 

2.  Ch'alag , 

• 

Bar an i , 

10.  Sonsohe, 

14.  Bhor.chak, 

3.  Brahiya, 

7. 

Bhatyare , 

11.  Lambsar, 

12 . Tuan , 
15.  Talahe , 

4.  Tor, 

8. 

Titarye , 

12.  Harare, 

17.  ITaiiar. 

In  marriage  they  avoid  four  gots.  Some  of  the 
Jhinrars  of  this  State  have  non  taken  the  Sikhism. 

The  jh.invra.rs  follor  several  occupations,  being  rater 
-carriers,  doli_  bearers,  etc.  at  marriages  in  toms , 
There  they  are  mostly  found.  In  the  villages  they 
maice  baskets  and  maus  and  a.re  also  fishermen  and 


cultivators 


Ka^urthala.  The  <Th inwar  is  also  called  Iiahra,  or 
(as  an  honorific  tern)  Panch.  The  Hindu  Jhinwar  gots 
are 
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Sangar  10  er 

12  generations 

ago  • 

when  Akbar 

took  Chittaur  a Jhinwar  was  slain  on  the  battle-field 

and  his  widow  refusing  to  marry  his  brother  fled  and 

_ r 

settled  in  Surkpur  in  Tahsil  Dhilwan.  ^Cf:  the  Legenl 
of  Jaimal  and  Patah."3 

The  Jhinwars  are  especially  addicted  to  the  cults 
of  Devi,  Khw&j a Khizr  and  Saba  Kalu. 

Baba  Kalu  has  three  shrines,  one  at  Panchhat  in 

* 
r 

"1ahsil  Pliagwara  (a  great  j'ahton  centre),  a*d 
n*  .:.c  1 ;ftd  h.riLl,  o’,  in  Ito.  < 


of  :v> 


4.  Who  are  the  Dhinwars  ? Are  they  a separate  caste 
fron  the  Jhinwars  ? 

5,  TVhat  do  the  got  names  mean  and  what  are  the  origins 
of  the  gots  ? 

5,  Hare  the  Jhinwars  any  system  of  caste  panchciyats  or 
£hauntras_  or  elders  ? 

7.  Can  people  of  other  castes  join  this  caste  by  adopt- 
ing its  occupation  ? If  so,  how  and  on  what  conditions. 

R E ’V  A K D S . 

A reward  of  Rs.  50,  (or  rewards  aggregating  that  amount) 
will  he  paid  for  best  account  (or  accounts)  of  the  Jhinwar 
caste  received  in  response  to  this  ITote,  provided  the 
following  conditions  are  observed.  : - 
Conditions 1.  Each,  account  must  be  certified  to  be 
substantially  correct  by  an  officer  of  or  above  the  ram; 


of  a Tahsildar . ' 


2.  Each  account  must.*  if  written  in  English,  be  written  < 
one  side'  of  the  'page  only,  or,  if  written  in  7r^/lu,  accom- 
panied by  a correct  translation  in  English  which  must  bo 
writ  ten  on  one  side-  of  the  page  only. 

. « de'hsiw  of  tha  Super iijyficndent  of  Ethnography 
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Jhinwar  beliefs. 

The  Cult  of  Kalu  Bhagat. 

The  cult  of  Kalu  bhagat  is  professed  by  the  Jhmwars  in  particular, 
and  by  members  of  a certain  number  of  other  castes  also.  Bdwd  K&lu 
was  by  caste  a Hindu  Jhi  war,  of  the  Manauti  got,  born  at  Barial  near 
Ilari&na  in  Hoshi&rpur  and  buried  at  Pancli  Nangal  in  the  same  tahsil. 
His  temple,  however,  lies  in  lYinchhat,  in  the  Kapiirthala  State.  Of 
liis  two  sons  Ganesha  and  Mahesha  the  latter  alone  left  issue,  so  his 
descendants,  who  are  styled  B/iw&s,  live  iu  the  three  above  places  and 
in  Ivhutiar  and  Kahnpur  also.  They  receive  presents  from  the  Hindu 
Jhi wars,  as  well  as  from  some  Salmi  Juts,  Chuhnls  and  Chaindrs. 

Various  stories  are  told  of  KfUu’s  origin.  According  to  one  Pfirbatf 
made  a clay  image  of  a boy  and  gave  it  life,  leaving  it  near  a well. 
Two  women,  a Brahmani  and  a Jhiwari,  came  to  draw  water,  and  each 
claimed  the  child.  The  village  elders  decided  that  it  belonged  to  her 
from  whose  breasts  milk  Bowed,  and  the  J hi  wan  fulfilled  this  test. 
She  named  her  child  K&lu  or  c the  dark  one. J As  a boy  K&lu  was 
employed  as  a cowherd,  and  a sadhu  bade  him  milk  an  ox,  which  he 
did  successfully.  In  remembrance  the  sadhu  gave  him  his  gudri 
(quilt)  which  conferred  on  him  omniscience.  Then  K&lu  wandered  over 
the  world  until  he  came  to  Panch  Nangal,  where  he  died,  and  there 
his  gudri  and  sandals  (pavve-)  are  preserved. 

K/ilu  left  four*  disciples — Lachhmi  Chand,  Sri  Chand,  Megh  Chand 
and  Tara  Chand,  from  among  whose  descendants  a priest  is  elected  by 
divination. t He  makes  visitations  to  his  followers,  going  every  year 
or  two  to  every  part  of  the  Province,  and  collecting  alms.  Each  panchd- 
yat  gives  him  Re.  1-4,  and  in  return  he  bestows  four  cardamoms, 
and  a red  and  blue  thread  ( Ganga-jamni-dhaga ) at  every  mat. 
This  thread  is  worn  tied  round  the  neck.  Females  are  not  permitted 
to  assume  this  thread,  but  they  and  the  Jhi  war  children  of  both  sexes 
wear  the  hanthi,  a necklace  of  black  wool  and  cotton. 

‘ He  who  chooses  the  life  of  an  ascetic/ — says  K/du  — ‘of  him  both 
his  enemy  and  his  king  are  afraid/ 

Another  version  is  that  K&lu  was  a RajputJ  who  lived  in  Hastinapur. 
Once  he  was  catching  fish  on  the  bank  of  the  JumnfL  against  the  order 
of  the  king,  and  seeing  the  king  with  his  retinue  coming  towards  him 
from  a distance  and  being  afraid,  he  threw  his  net,  etc.,  into  the  river, 
rubbed  earth  on  his  body,  so  as  to  look  like  a faq'tr,  closed  his  eyes  and 
sat  down  near  the  bank  of  the  river.  As  the  king  with  his  ofBciala 
passed  by,  he  supposed  Kdlu  to  be  a faqir  and  threw  some  money  to 
him.  When  the  king  had  passed  by,  Kdlu  opened  his  eyes  and  saw 
the  money,  and  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  incident  that  he 
remained  a faqir  till  the  end  of  his  days,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as 


* Some  add  a fifth—Kanh  Chand. 

t All  the  available  persons  are  invited  to  a feast,  and  dishes  (chiefly  of  rice)  are  set 
before  each  and  covered  over  with  a cloth.  After  a few  minutes  the  cloths  are  removed 
and  he,  in  whoso  dish  worms  are  found,  is  elected.  He  must  remain  celibate  and  eat  fruit 
only,  not  grain,  except  porridge  made  of  singkara  flour.  lie  receives  all  offerings  made 
at  the  samddh.  The  idea  underlying  this  rite  of  divination  appears  to  be  that  he  who  has 
given  up  eating  grain,  and  before  whom  grain  turns  into  worms  is  tho  destined  priest, 
t Or  a Mahir  Jhfnwar,  says  a third  version. 
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Jhinwar  guilds. 


an  ascetic  at  Panchnangla.  He  found  fishing  less  proGtable  than  begging 
and  justly  remarked  : — 

Band  bard  dial  dd , tilah  chhdp  (gal)  aur  mal, 

Jam  darpe,  Kalu  kahe,  to  bhai  mane  bhopal, 

“ The  garb  of  an  ascetic,  with  marks  of  a sacred  order  on  his  person 
and  a rosary  on  his  neck,  is  a great  thing.  (Before  it)  even  the  Angel 
of  Death  shrinks  back,  says  Kalu,  and  a king  is  overtaken  with  fear.” 

The  Jhmwars  in  Gurgdon  have  the  following  13*  sections : — 


1 Borna  Kanthew&ld. 

2 Badhia. 

3 Changar  (Machliera  or  Kalbut). 

4 Charihar. 

5 Dhanwir,  a corruption  of  Dhfnwar. 

6 Dharia. 

7 Guria. 


8 Kalbut  (Machhera  or  Changar). 

9 Machhora  (Kalbut  or  Changar). 

10  Mahar. 

11  Taraha. 

32  Tathi. 

13  Tulati. 


The  Jhfnwars  of  Gurgdon  are  Kalubansi  of  fclie  Boria  Kanshiwala 
caste  which  contains  84  groups. 

Guild  organisation. 


Despite  its  complex  and  perhaps  heterogeneous  character,  the 
Jhinwar  caste  possesses  a fairly  strong  guild  organisation.  Thus  in 
Jind  the  caste  has  a sadr  or  principal  chauntra,  with  subordinate 
chauntras.  Each  chauntra  has  a chaudhri  and  two  kotwdls  as  his 
assistants  with  a chobddr,  who  acts  as  convener  of  the  panchdyat.  In 
Rohtak  district  there  are  6 Jhinwar  thappas  or  jurisdictions  which  are 
apparently  subordinate  to  the  chauntra  at  Rohtak  itself,  and  in  that 
town  lives  the  chaudhri  who  has  84  villages  under  his  control.  Each 
village  sends  sarddrs  or  punch  as  its  representatives  to  the  chauntra. 
Delhi  is  the  great  centre  of  the  Jhinwar  guild  in  the  south-east  Punjab. 
Other  accounts  make  the  punch  synonymous  with  the  chaudhri  and 
the  organisation  is  doubtless  as  loose  and  elastic  as  such  organisations 
usually  are,  though  its  strength  is  indisputable.  The  office  of  chaudhri 
is  hereditary,  as  a rule,  but  if  the.  successor  is  deemed  incompetent 
election  is  resorted  to.  A chaudhri  gives  lag  on  ceremonial  occasions, 
receiving  double  bhdji. 

In  Sidlkot  the  chaudhri  or  panch  receives  a turban  and  some  money 
at  festive  gatherings.  He  has  under  him  a feoitcdZ  or  messenger,  and 
bedhaks  or  singers,  who  sing  on  such  occasions.t 

The  Dhinwars  have  already  been  noticed,  but  fuller  information  as  to 
their  organisation  is  here  given.  In  Gurgdon  they  are  locally  called 
Malldhs  or  Thanterias,  from  their  largest  village,  Thanteri : they  are, 
however,  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  as  far  down  as  Agra  and 
have  three  groups— the  Bharbhunjas,  those  who  live  by  service  as 
water-carriers,  and  the  pilfering  section  who  are  called  Thagaras.  They 
appear  to  have  three  tribes—  Sakkrawdl,J  from  Rdkota  in  Agra,  Dewal 
and  Nadma,  in  Gurgaon.  The  Dhfnwar  gots  are  very  numerous  and 


♦ Of  these  Nos.  1, 10  and  11  can  smoke  together  but  not  intermarry, 
t The  Jhinwars  hold  musical  reunions  at  which  their  well-known  roars  are  sung.  These 
roars  describe  Akbar’s  dealings  with  the  Rajputs  and  their  heroes’  prowess.  The  song 
of  Jaimal  and  Fatah  is  the  most  famous  of  these  wars. 

± Thanteri  formerly  belonged  to  a race  called  Paroki,  but  they  abandoned  it.  It  wjj 
granted  to  Harp&l,  leader  of  the  Sakkarwdl,  580  years  ago,  but  the  Mallahs  own  no  Ian'S 
in  it  now. 
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Jhonjah—Jodh. 

include  such  names  as  Jaislan,  Tunwar,  Jddhiin,  Gaur,  Punwar,  Badid, 
Badgujar,  Jddbansi,Chirimdr,  Dikhat,  Chdn,  Morathia,  Najdr,  Rdmandoa, 
Dhanu,  Mihrdnia,  Besli,  Chhataiya,  Bhardya,  Ganglina,  Dholdna, 
Baisla,  Sakrdwan,  Chauharma,  etc.,  in  Gurgdon,  and  Chauhan,  Dhankar 
and  Jhanga,  from  Muttra,  etq. 

Jhonjah,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Jhoon,  see  under  Pacheda. 

Jhok,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan  and  Amritsar. 

Jhotah,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Jhujh,  (1)  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shahpur ; (2)  a Muhammadan  Jd{, 
clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Jhdllan,  an  agricultural  tribe  found  in  Bahdwalpur.  They  claim  descent 
from  Rai  Gajun,  and  pay  dan  or  nazar  to  their  chief.  The  Drighs  are 
said  to  be  akin  to  the  Jhullar,  but  others  say  they  are  a Bhatti  sept. 

Judmmat,  a Rajput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Shdhpur. 

J humkiala,  lit.  “ family  servant/5  a term  applied  in  Chamba  to  any  tenant 
who  rents  land  in  cash  or  kind, 

Jhunjh,  a tribe  in  Bahawalpur  which  claims  to  be  a branch  of  the  Janjuhas 
though  others  say  they  are  Bhattis.  They  have  three  septs  : Gasura, 
Ghakhkhar  and  Tanwari. 

Jildt,  see  under  Ulamd. 

Jinpeke,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Jindwali,  a sept  of  Rdjputs  descended  from  Mdnak  Chand,  son  of  Sangar 
Chand,  16th  Raja  of  Kahlur. 

Jistkani,  formerly  a powerful  tribe  in  the  Sindh  Sugar  Doab,  with  head- 
quarters at  Mankera  and  still  numerous  there.  They  take  brides  from 
the  Lashdris,  of  whom  they  are  believed  1o  be  a branch.  Found  also  as 
a clan  in  the  Gurchani  and  Drishak  tribes.  Mackenzie  calls  them 
Jaskdni  and  says  they  have  10  septs.* 

Jo,  (1)  vulg.  Thdkur. — A title  applied  in  Ldhul  to  the  noble  families  which 
rank  with  the  Nonos  of  Spiti  and  the  old  ruling  .family  of  Ladakh. 
The  Jos  of  Barthog  in  Ldhul  frequently  marry  princesses  of  that  family, 
a privilege  bestowed  on  them  because,  when  the  Kullu  Rajas  attempted 
to  wrench  Lalnil  from  Ladakh,  they  remained  true  to  their  allegiance. 
Like  the  Nonos  of  Spiti  the  Jos  of  Lahul  cannot  always  find  husbands 
for  their  own  daughters,  and  so  some  of  the  minor  Jo  families  havo 
begun  to  sell  their  girls  to  ordinary  Ivanet  families  in  the  Kullu 
valley,  the  climate  of  which  is  very  trying  in  summer  to  ladies  .born 
and  bred  in  Ldhul.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jos  havo  begun  to  marry 
Kullu  women.  (2)  a Jat  sept  without  whose  nominal  leave  the  Mair 
chaudhris  of  Kot  Khildn  in  Jhelum  cannot  give  a girl  in  marriage. 

Jocho,  fern,  jo-jo,  Tib.,  the  son-in-law  of  a high-class  family,  in  Spiti : se© 
Chdhzang. 

Jodh,  see  under  Janjua.  The  Jud  of  Bdbar’s  time,  the  Jodh  still  hold  a 
few  villages  in  the  Chakwdl  tahsil  of  Jhelum  and  claim  Janjua  descent. 

* Jaskdni , Sargini,  Mtirani,  Shahani,  Mandrani,  Momdani,  Kand£ni,  Lashkarani, 
KurcHANi  and  Malliani : Capt.  llcctor  Mackenzie,  Lcia  and  Bukkcr  Sett.  Hep.,  18G5,  p.  23, 
For  their  history  sec  under  Mirrani. 
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Jodha — Jogi. 

Jodha,  Jodah,  a Dogar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Jodhka,  Jodka,  a Rajput  tribe  of  the  Attock  District,  where  it  holds  the 
south-east  of  Pindigheb  talisil,  owuing  a little  less  than  a third  of  its 
cultivated  area  and  paying  more  than  a third  of  its  revenue. 

It  is  said  to  have  come  from  Jammu  or,  according  to  another  story, 
from  Hindustan  and  to  have  held  its  present  tract  before  the  Gheba 
settled  alongside  of  them.  The  Jod  liras'  eponym  was,  they  say,  converted 
by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  yet  they  still  retain  traces  of  Hindu  customs 
in  their  festivals  and  ceremonies.  They  appear  to  have  come  to  the 
District  about  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  and  possessed  themselves 
of  the  Soan  and  Sil  ildqas  which,  with  much  of  Tallagang  tahsil, 
they  ruled  from  Pindi  Gheb.* * * §  They  found  Awans  in  possession  of  the 
soil  and  retained  them  as  tenants.  Malik  Aulia  Khan  was  the  first 
Jodhra  Malik  of  any  importance  'known  to  history.  Under  the 
Mughals  ho  held  Pindi  Gheb,  Tallagang  and  parts  of  Chakw&l  and 
Fatehjang  tahsils  as  revenue  assignee  and  he  probably  it  was  who  over- 
ran Tallagang.  The  Sikhs  found  the  Jodhra  power  at  its  zenith,  but  it 
rapidly  decayed  owing  to  the  secession  of  important  branches  of  the 
tribe  and  the  rise  of  the  Gliebas,  The  tradition  that  the  Gheba  is  really 
a branch  of  the  Jodhra  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  town  of  Pindi 
Gheb  is  held  by  the  Jodhra,  not  by  the  Gheba.  Cracroft  described 
them  as  “ fine  spirited  fellows  who  delight  in  field  sports,  have  horses 
and  hawks,  are  often  brawlers,  and  are  ever  ready  to  turn  out  and  fight 
out  their  grievances,  formerly  with  swords,  and  now  with  the  more 
humble  weapons  of  sticks  and  stones.”  The  Maliks  of  Pindi  Gheb  are 
the  leading  Jodhra  family .+ 

Jodsi,  see  Jotsi.  Jodd  is  the  form  used  in  Lftliul,  where  the  jodsis  or 
astrologers  hold  a little  land  rent-free,  called  onvo-zing,  and  could  not 
apparently  now  be  evicted,  however  inefficient.  The  heds  or  physicians 
hold  man-zing  land  on  a similar  tenure.  Cf.  Hensi  and  Lohar. 

Jogi;  fern.  JoGiN.t — A devotee,  a performer  of  jog.  The  Yoga  system  of 
philosophy,  as  established  by  Patanjali,  taught  the  means  whereby  the 
human  soul  might  attain  complete  union  with  the  Supreme  Being.  The 
modern  Jogi,  speaking  generally,  claims  to  have  attained  that  union 
and  to  be,  therefore,  a part  of  the  Supreme^  and,  as  such,  invested  with 
powers  of  control  over  the  material  universe.  The  history  of  the  deve- 

* Settling  originally  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Sil  the  Jodhras  founded  Pindi  Gheb. 
then  called  Dirahti.  Later  they  moved  their  colony  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Sil.  Pindi 
Gheb  was  also  named  Pindi  Malika-i-Shahryar  and  Pindi  Malika- i- Aulia,  the  village  of  the 
royal  princess  or  queen  of  the  saints,  according  to  Raverty. 

| For  a detailed  account  of  the  Jodhra  families  see  the  Attock  Gazetteer,  1907,  pp.  78-81. 

X Jogini  is  a female  demon,  created  by  Durga-,  a witch  or  sorceress  : see  Platt’s  *.  v.  The 
Yoginis  or  sorceresses  of  Hindu  mythology  may  be  of  a modification  of  the  Yakshinis  or 
Dryads  of  Buddhist  iconography.— Grilnwedel,  Buddhist  Art  in  India,  p.  111.  The  jogini 
is  a sprite  common  in  modern  Punjab  folklore,  especially  in  the  Hills.  Thus  in  Knllu 
besides  the  dev tas  there  are  other  beings  who  must  from  time  to  time  be  propitiated,  but 
who  do  not  generally  possess  temples.  The  woods  and  waterfalls  and  hill-tops  are  peopled 
by  jognis,  female  spirits  of  a malignant  nature,  the  gray  moss  which  floats  from  the  branches 
of  firs  and  oaks  in  the  higher  forests  is  “ the  jognis ’ hair.”  The  jogni  of  Chul,  a peak  of  tho 
Ja^»ri  ridge,  sends  hail  to  destroy  the  crops  if  the  people  of  the  villages  below  fail  on  an 
appointed  day  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  the  peak  and  sacrifice  sheep. 

§ Pandit  Hari  Kishon  Haul  dissents  from  this  view  and  would  say  “ Some  of  the  modern 
Jogis  claim  supernatural  prowess,  acquired  by  practising  austerities  or  by  black  magic.” 
The  point  of  the  observation  in  the  text  is  that  the  practice  of  austerities  or  religious 
exercises  confers,  directly  or  indirectly,  dominion  over  the  material  universe. 
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The  term  Jogi, 

lopment  of  the  modern  Jogi  out  of  the  ancient  professors  of  Yoga  is  as 
fascinating  as  it  is  obscure,  but  it  would  bo  entirely  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  article,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  a matter-of-fact  account 
of  the  actual  beliefs  and  customs  of  the  latter-day  Jogi. 

The  term  Jogi  may  be  said  to  iuclude  two  very  distinct  classes  of 
persons.  First  are  the  Jogis  proper,  a regular  religious  order  of 
Hindus,  which  includes  both  the  Aughar  Jogis  and  tho  Kanphatta  Jogi 
ascetics  who  are  followers  of  Gorakli  Nath  and  priests  and  worshippers 
of  Shiva.* * * §  Those  men  are  fully  as  respectable  as  tho  Bairagfs,  Go. sains, 
and  other  religious  orders.  They  are  all  Hindus,  but  the  gharish ti  or 
secular  Jogi,  even  if  a Hindu,  appears  to  be  commonly  called  Rawal 
and  makes  a living  by  begging,  telling  fortunes,  singing  and  the  likc.t 
Another  synonym  for  the  Hindu  Jogi  is  Nath.  Tho  second  class  is  that 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  low-caste  faqirs  and  fortune-tellers,  both 
Hindu  and  Musalm&n  but  chiefly  Musaltndn,  who  are  commonly  known 
as  Jogfs.  Every  rascally  beggar  who  pretends  to  be  able  to  tell 
fortunes,  or  to  practise  astrological  and  necromantic  arts  iu  however 
small  a degree,  buys  himself  a drum  and  calls  himself,  and  is  called  by 
others,  a Jogi.  These  men  include  all  tho  Musalmaus,  and  probably 
a part  of  the  Hindus  of  the  eastern  districts,  who  style  themselves  Jogis. 
They  are  a thoroughly  vagabond  set,  aud  wander  about  the  country 
beating  a drum  and  begging,  practising  surgery  and  physic  in  a small 
way,  writing  charms,  telling  fortunes,  and  practising  exorcism  and 
divination ; or,  settling  in  the  villages,  eke  out  their  earnings  from 
these  occupations  by  the  offerings  made  at  the  local  shrines  of  the 
malevolent  godlings  or  of  the  Sayads  and  other  Musalman  saints;  for 
the  Jogi  is  so  impure  that  he  will  eat  tho  offerings  made  at  any  shrine. 
These  people,  or  at  least  the  Musalman  section  of  them,  are  called  in 
the  centre  of  the  Punjab  Rdwals,  or  sometimes  Jogi-Rawals,  from  tho 
Arabic  rammdl,  a diviner,  which  again  is  derived  from  ramal , “sand,” 
with  which  the  Arab  magicians  divine.  J The  Jogi-Rawals  of  Kathiawar 
aro  said  to  be  exorcisers  of  evil  spirits,  and  to  worship  a deity  called 
Korial.  In  Sidlkot  the  Jogfs  pretend  to  avert  storms  from  the  ripening 
crops  by  plunging  a drawn  sword  into  the  field  or  a knife  into  a mound, 
sacrificing  goats,  and  accepting  suitable  offerings.  Mr.  Benton  wrote; — 
“ The  Jogi  is  a favourite  character  in  Hindustani  fiction.  He  there 
appears  as  a jolly  playful  character  of  a simple  disposition,  who  enjoys 
the  fullest  liberty  and  conducts  himself  in  the  most  eccentric  fashion 
under  tho  cloak  of  religion  without  being  called  in  question.”  The 
Jogis  used  to  bo  at  deadly  feud  with  the  Baniasis  and  500  of  tho  former 
were  once  defeated  by  two  or  three  hundred  Eauiasis.  Akbar  wit- 
nessed the  fight  and  sent  soldiers  smeared  with  ashes  to  assist  the 
Saniasis  who  at  length  defeated  the  Jogis. § 


* It  might  be  more  correct  to  say  Bliairava,  not  Shiva. 

f This  was  Sir  DeDzil  lbbetson’s  view,  butthc  Gharishti  or  Grihasti  Jogi  is  now  accurately 
described  as  distinct  from  tho  Jogi  IUwal.  Tho  latter  may  be  by  origin  a Jogi,  but  he  is 
a degenerate  and  has  now  no  connection  with  the  Jogis  properly  so  called. 

f The  derivation  of  RAwal  from  rawal  appears  quite  untenable.  The  word  Rawal  is  used 
as  a title  in  Rajputana.  It  means  'lord'  or  ‘ruler ’and  is  thus  merely  a synonym  of 
nalh , but  appears  to  be  specially  allccted  by  Jogis  of  the  Nag-nathia  pu/d/i,  see  p.  3l)o. 

§ E.  II.  1.,  V,  p.  318. 
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The  Jogis  as  a body  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  history  ; so  numerous 
and  indeterminate  are  the  branches  into  which  they  have  split  up  in  the 
course  of  time.  Regarding  their  origins  the  Jogis  have  a vast  body  of 
nebulous  tradition,  the  debris  of  much  primitive  metaphysical  specula- 
tion now  hardly  recognisable  in  its  fantastic  garb. 

The  origin  of  the  Jogis . 

According  to  the  Tahqiqat-i-Chishti , a devotee  of  Shiva  desired  off- 
spring, so  the  god,  at  Parbati* * * §s  intercession,  gave  him  some  ashes  from  his 
dhuni  or  fire  and  told  him  his  wife  should  eat  them.  The  wife,  however, 
was  incredulous  and  did  not  do  so,  but  let  the  ashes  fall  on  a heap  of 
cowdung.  Eventually  the  devotee  found  a child  where  the  ashes  had 
been  thrown,  and  took  it  to  Shiva,  who  said  it  would  grow  up  a great 
ascetic  and  should  be  given  to  him.*  He  named  it  Gorakh  Nath, from  the 
place  of  his  birth  and  instructed  him  to  find  a Guru.  As  Shiva  could  find 
no  one  worthy,  Gorakh  Nath  set  forth  to  seek  a teacher,  and  reaching 
the  sea,  offered  there  a large  loaf  on  a pipal  leaf.  This  was  swallowed 
by  Rakho,  the  fish,  who  12  years  later  restored  not  the  loaf,  but  a child 
whom  Shiva  named  Machhendra  N&th  and  who  became  Gorakh  N&th’s 
Guru.  Another  version  makes  Machhendra  Nath  the  issue  of  Gorakh 
Nath  himself. 


Shiva  then  told  Gorakh  Nath  that  he  must,  though  an  ascetic,  have 
children,  and  advised  him  to  make  disciples.  Shiva  also  gave  him  dulh 
grass,  saying  it  should  be  their  clothing,  and  a stick  cut  from  an  ak  tree, 
saying  it  should  be  tied  to  his  garments,  and  used  as  a ndd , to  be  sounded 
thrice  daily,  in  the  morning,  in  the  evening,  and  before  the  Guru.  He 
also  asked  Parbati  to  bore  Gorakh  N&th's  ears  and  place  earthen  ear- 
rings in  them.  This  she  did  and  also  mutilated  herself,  dyeing  a cloth 
with  the  blood  and  giving  it  to  Gorakh  N&th  to  wear.  Gorakh  N&th 
then  made  twelve  disciples  : — 


1.  Sant  Nath. 

2.  Ram  Nath. 

3.  Sharang  or  Bharang  Nath. 

4.  DharmNath. 


5.  Bair£gNath. 

6.  Darya  Nath 

7.  Kaik  Nath. 

8.  Nag  N&th.f 


0.  Gangai  Nath. 

10.  Dhajja  Nath. 

11.  Jalandhar  Nath.i 

12.  Nim  Nath.§ 


A tradition  says  that  Narinjan  Nirankdr,  the  formless  Creator, 
created  Gorakh  N&th  from  the  sweat  of  his  breast,  whence  he  is  also 
called  Ghor  Nath  (fr.  glior , filth).  The  Supreme  then  bade  him  create 
the  universe,  whereupon  a creeping  plant  sprang  from  his  navel,  and  a 
lotus  blossomed  on  it.  From  this  flower  sprang  Vishnu,  Brahma,  Shiva 
and  Shakti,  the  last  a woman  who  straightway  dived  beneath  the 
waters,  before  earth  or  sky,  air  or  fire  had  been  created.  As  Earth  was 
indispensable  to  the  complete  manifestation  of  the  universe,  the  Supreme 
sent  Vishnu  down  to  the  lower  regions  beneath  the  waters  to  bring 
Earth  to  the  surface.  When  he  reached  the  Patal  Lok  Vishnu  saw 
Shakti  with  a dhuni  in  front  of  her,  while  light  rayed  from  her  body. 


* An  instance  of  a child  being  devoted  to  the  god  from  birth.  This  legend  is  doubtless 
of  quite  recent  origin,  made  up  by  ignorant  Jogis  out  of  fragments  from  the  Puranas.  No 
classical  authority  is  or  could  be  quoted  for  what  follows.  It  is  pure  folklore,  possibly 
ancient  but  probably  modern. 

f Jogis  of  the  Nag-Nathia  panth  are  called  Raurals. 

t Jogis  of  the  Jalandhar-Nathia  panth  are  called  pd  instead  of  nath. 

§ Jogis  of  the  Nim-Nathia  panth  are  called  Gaphain. 
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A Voice  asked  who  had  come,  and  Vishnu  replied  that  his  errand  was 
to  bring  up  Earth  by  the  Supreme’s  command.  The  Shakti  answered 
that  he  could  do  so,  provided  he  first  wed  her,  but  Vishnu  urged  that 
intercourse  with  her  was  impossible,  since  evou  at  a distance  of  12  kos  he 
found  her  effulgonco  insupportable.  So  he  returned  unsuccessful. 
Brahma  likewise  failed,  and  so  at  last  Shiva  was  sent.  To  his  reply  that 
c Shiva  had  come/  the  Voice  said  : 1 There  have  been  croresof  Sliivas, 

which  Shiva  art  thou  ? ’ Shiva  answered  that  he  was  the  Lord  of  Kailds, 
and  he  agroed  to  espouse  Shakti  when  Earth  and  Sky  had  come  into 
being.  Shakti  thon  gave  forth  the  four  Vedas,  and  bestowed  two 
handfuls  of  ashes  with  some  smoke  from  her  ' dhuni  upon  Shiva,  who 
carried  them  up.  The  smoke  when  sent  upwards  became  the  sky,  and 
the  ashes  when  strewn  upon  the  waters  formed  land.  Hence  the  Jogis 
worship  only  Gorakh  Nath  and  Shiva.  By  a process  which  reminds  us 
of  the  myth  of  Hephaistos  and  Athene,*  Gorakh  Ndth  became  by  a fish 
the  father  of  Machhendra  Ndth,  who  forthwith  went  into  the  wastes  to 
worship.  When  Gorakh  Ndtli  was  reproached  with  his  incontinence  he 
felt  that  he  must  seek  out  a guru  of  his  own,  but  finding  none  better 
than  himself,  he  bethought  him  that  his  own  son  was  fitted  for  the 
office  and  exclaimed  : — 

Barte  khasm , nikalte  puta , 

Yun  bhakhe  Gorakh  abhdiita. 

“ ‘ The  husband’s  embraces  cause  sons  to  be  born  9 : Thus  saith  the 

ascetic  Gorakh.” 

He  then  sought  out  Machhendra  Ndth,  who  would  have  fallen  at  his 
feet,  but  Gorakh  addressed  him  as  his  own  guru . This  is  how 
Machhendra  Nath  became  Gorakh’s  guru  as  well  as  his  son. 

The  Brahmans  tell  quite  a different  tale:  Bhasmasur,  a rdkshasa , 

had  long  served  Shiva,  who  in  return  promised  him  any  boon  lie  might 
claim,  so  he  demanded  that  which  when  placed  on  anything  would 
reduce  it  to -ashes.  Shiva  thereupon  gave  him  his  bangle.  Bhasmasur 
coveted  Parbati,  Shiva’s  wife,  and  he  endeavoured  to  place  the  bangle 
on  her  husband’s  head.  Shiva  fled,  pursued  by  the  demon,  and  at  last 
hid  in  a cave  on  Kailds  and  blocked  up  its  entrance  with  a stone.  Bhagwdn 
now  assumed  Parbati’s  form  and  approached  Bhasmasur,  but  when- 
ever he  tried  to  grasp  the  vision  it  eluded  his  embrace,  and  at  last 
declared  that  Shiva  used  to  sing  and  dance  before  his  wife.  Bhasmasur 
avowed,  his  readiness  to  learn  and  while  he  was  dancing  as  she  taught 
him  she  bade  him  place  his  hand  on  his  head.  In  it  he  held  the 
bangle,  and  was  burnt  to  ashes.  Bhagwan  then  brought  Shiva, 
who  was  afraid  to  show  himself,  out  of  the  cave.  Shiva’s  curiosity 
was  now  aroused  and  he  demanded  that  Bhagwdn  should  again  assume 
the  form  which  had  enchanted  Bhasmasur.  This  was  Mohni,  P&rbati’s 
double,  but  even  more  beauteous  than  she,  and  when  her  shape  appeared 
Shiva  by  a process  similar  to  that  alluded  to  above  became  the  father 
of  Hanutndn,  who  was  born  of  Anjani’s  ear,  and  of  Machhendra 
Nath.  By  a cow  he  also  fathered  Gorakh  Ndth. 

Once,  says  another  legend,  the  sage  Bashisht  recounted  the  follow- 
ing story  to  Sri  R&m  Chandraji  : — “ My  mind  was  ill  at  ease,  and  I 


* A.  Mommsen  : Fate  der  Stadt  Atheni  p.  6 ; and  Roscher,  Lexikon , s.  v.  Hephaistos. 
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wandered  until  I came  to  Bindra  Chal,  on  which  hill  I spent  a long 
period  in  worship.  One  day  I saw  the  wifo  of  Brahma,  my  father, 
comma*  towards  mo.  She  approached  and  said  my  father  was  wroth 
with  her  and  I resolved  to  go  to  him,  so  ] went  and  found  a cave 
whose  month  was  blocked  by  a stone.  Unable  to  move  it  I created  a 
man  by  my  Brahin-tej  (creative  power)  and  he  removed  the  stone. 
I then  entered  the  cave,  wherein  I saw  a world,  like  the  one  in  which 
I lived.  In  it  were  all  the  gods,  and  I first  made  a reverence  (; parndm ) 
to  Brahma  and  then  to  all  the  other  gods.  But  when  I told  them 
of  my  errand  they  warned  me  to  quit  the  cave  at  once,  since  the 
day  of  judgment  was  at  hand  because  wives  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  husbands.  I did  as  they  had  bidden  me,  but  meanwhile  stillness 
had  prevailed  everywhere,  and  all  the  earth  had  turned  to  water. 
Soon  a great  sound  ai*ose  from  the  waters,  and  endured  for  a long 
while,  but  when  it  had  nearly  died  away  Shakti  appeared.  I 
endeavoured  to  approach  her,  but  could  not  even  do  obeisance,  and 
stood  like  a statue  before  her.  She  then  cast  a ball  into  the 
waters,  and  it  made  a great  sound.  As  it  died  away  she  again  appear- 
ed. Thrice  she  did  this,  and  the  third  time  Vishnu  appeared. 
Him  she  bade  to  wed  her,  but  he  refused  and  again  she  threw  a ball 
upon  the  waters.  Then  Brahma  emerged,  but  he  too  declined  her 
hand,  and  again  she  cast  a ball.  Shiva  then  appeared  in  wrathful 
mood,  and  he  promised  to  espouse  her,  but  not  yet.  Though  all 
these  gods  were  free  from  may  a,  nevertheless  through  it  they  had 
appeared,  and  each  claimed  superiority  over  the  others.  Meanwhile 
a lotus  blossomed  on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  and  they  agreed  that 
he  who  should  trace  it  to  its  root  should  be  deemed  the  chief. 
Neither  Vishnu  nor  Brahma  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  but  Shiva, 
leaving  his  body,  transformed  himself  into  an  insect  and  descended 
through  the  stem  of  the  lotus.  But  his  rivals  besought  Shakti  to 
transfigure  his  body,  so  as  to  puzzle  him  on  his  return,  and  so  she 
took  some  dirt  off  her  body  and  of  it  made  earrings  ( kandal ). 
These  she  placed  in  the  ears  of  Shiva’s  form,  boring  holes  in  them, 
and  thus  re-animated  the  body.  When  it  stood  up  she  demanded 
fulfilment  of  Shiva’s  promise,  but  his  form  refused  to  wed  her, 
so  in  her  wrath  she  threatened  to  burn  it.  The  body,  however, 
replied  that  her  earrings  had  made  him  immortal.  Subsequently  the 
earrings  were  changed  into  mundras , as  will  be  told  later  on.  The 
Shakti  then  asked  whose  body  it  was,  and  it  replied  that  it  was 
Bho°*u-rikh,  whereby  Jogis  mean  one  who  is  immortal  and  has  control 
overplus  senses.  Hence  Shiva  is  also  called  Bhogu-rikh. 

Meanwhile  Shiva  returned,  having  traced  the  lotus  to  its  root. 
Failing  to  find  bis  own  form  he  made  for  himself  a new  body*  and 
in  that  married  Shakti.  The  descendants  of  the  pair  were  called 
Rudargan,  those  of  Bhogu-rikh  being  named  Jogijan.  But  Shiva’s 
progeny  inherited  his  fierce  temper,  and  eventually  exterminated 
the  descendants  of  Bhogu-rikh,  who  told  Shiva  that  he,  as  a jogi , 
was  free  from  joy  or  sorrow  and  was  unconcerned  at  the  quarrel 
between  their  children.  But  Shiva  replied : ‘ Thou  art  free  from 

mdya,  yet  dost  owe  thy  existence  to  it.  Do  thy  work,  I will  not 


* The  Jogis,  it  is  said,  do  not  admit  that  Shiva  thus  created  a second  body. 
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interfere.*  So  Bhogu-rikh  began  his  task  under  Shiva's  counsel. 
Initiated  by  him  he  became  known  as  Dde  Ndth  Pdrbati*  and  founded 
the  Jogi  panth  or  ‘ door/  (Bashisht's  tale  would  seem  to  end  here). 

The  following  is  a table  of  his  spiritual  descendants  : — 

Shaktf. 

I 

Shiva  Ji. 

I 

Ude  Nuth  Pnrbati, 

the  second  of  the  9 Naths  and  founder  of  the  panth  of  the  Jogfs. 

Rudargan, 

I 

Jalandhar. 


r — ~ 

Gorakh  Nath. 


Maehhendar  Nath. 

I 


Pangal  or 
Arjan  Ndnga. 


Nim  Nath 
Sirtora. 


Paras  N£th 
Puj. 


““I 

Jalandhari, 

r— 1 


Bhartari 

Nath. 


Kan  f pa. 


Sidh  Shangari. 


r 


1 


1 1 

Kapal  Muni.  Kharkai.  Bhuskai. 

r — 'i 

Ajai  Pal.  Ganga  Nath.  Ildndi  Pharang. 


Shakar 

Nath. 


Sat  Kith. 

I 

Dharm 

Nath. 


Santokh 

Nath. 

I 

Ram  Nuth. 


Lachhman 

Nath. 


After  his  initiation  by  Shiva  Ude  Nath  made  Rudargan  a jogi 
and  he  by  his  spiritual  power,  initiated  an  evil  spirit  (dail)  named 
JAIandlmr,  bringing  him  to  the  right  way.  He,  in  turn,  made  two 
disciples,  Machhendra  N&tli  and  Jallandaripu.  The  latter  founded 
the  Pa  panth ; while  Machhendra  N&th  made  Gorakh  Ndth  his 
disciple.  And  here  we  must  tell  the  story  of  Machhendra  Ndth's 
birth. 

In  the  Satyug  lived  a Raja,  Udho-dhar,  who  was  exceedingly  pious. 
O11  his  death  his  body  was  burnt,  but  his  navel  did  not  burn,  and  the 
unbnrnt  part  was  cast  into  a river,  where  a fish  devoured 
it  and  gave  birth  to  Machhendra  N&thf — from  machlii,  ‘fish.’  Un- 
reason of  his  good  deeds  in  a previous  life  he  became  a saint.  Gorakh 
Ndth  was  born  of  dung,  and  when  Machhendra  Ndtli  found  him  he 
made  him  his  disciple,  and  then  left  him  to  continue  his  wanderings. 
At  length  Machhendra  N6tli  reached  Sangaldip  where  he  became^n 
householder, J killed  the  R&jaand  entered  his  body.  He  l)e<mt  two 
sons,  Paras  Ndtli  and  Nun  Ndth.  Raja  Gopi  Chaud§  of  Ujjain  was 


* Lit.  Noble  lord  ( ndth ) of  the  mountain  ( pdrhati ). 
t Matsyendra. 

t Grihisht  ashram . In  other  words  he  relapsed  and  abandoned  the  spiritual  life.  This 
appears  more  clearly  in  the  following  variant  of  the  legend  After  making  Gorakh  his 
disciple  Machhendra  went  oft  to  KnmnSp— not  to  Sangaldip -and  there  he  found  the 
country  governed  by  two  Rnnis,  who  with  magic  aids  chose  themselves  husbands.  When 
Machheodra  arrived  he  too  fell  into  their  toils  and  lost  his  reason,  so  the  Ranis"  wedded 
him  and  posted  watchmen  to  prevent  any  mendicants  entering  the  kingdom  to  effect  his 
rescue.  Gopi  Chand,  however,  succeeds  in  evading  them,  as  will  be  described  later. 

# § The  variant  makes  Gopi  Chand  sister’s  son  of  Bhartari,  and  his  mother  tries  to  make 
him  a disciple  of  Jalandhar  Nuth,  but  instead  he  casts  that  saint  into  a well, 
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taught  yog  by  bis  mother,  and  desiring  to  become  a jogi  sought  out 
Jallandaiipa,  who  taught  him  a certain  maxim  ( shabd ).  Unable  to 
understand  this,  he  consulted  his  minister  who  falsely  told  him  that 
its  teaching  was  contrary  to  the  Vedas  and  true  religion,  fearing  that 
if  he  disclosed  its  real  import,  the  RAja  would  abandon  his  kingdom 
and  retire  from  the  world.  Hearing  this  false  interpretation  Gopi 
Chand  had  Jallandaripa  cast  into  a well,  into  which  he  ordered  horse- 
dung  to  be  thrown  daily.  There  he  remained,  until  Gorakh  Ndth, 
resolved  on  his  rescue,  reached  Uj join.  The  seat  of  Jallandaripd,  at 
Ujjain  was  then  occupied  by  Kanlpa,  the  mahant . Gorakh  Ndth  chose 
a lonely  spot  for  his  bathing- place  and  thither,  according  to  Jogi 
usage,  food  was  sent  him  from  the  kitchen  of  the  monastery  by  the 
hands  of  a man  who  was  not  himself  a Jogi.  When  this  messenger, 
bearing  food  for  one,  reached  Gorakh  Ndth  he  found  two  persona: 
when  lie  took  food  for  two,  he  found  four,  and  so  on.  Hearing  this 
Kanlpa  guessed  it  must  be  Gorakh,  so  he  sent  him  a taunting  message, 
saying  : * Thy  guru  is  but  a worldling,  and  thou  eanst  not  free  him.' 

But  Gorakh  retorted  that  Kanlpa  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  let  his  guru 
remain  so  buried  in  the  well.  Upon  this  Kanlpa,  with  the  Raja's 
leave,  began  to  clear  the  well,  but  Gorakh  declared  that  the  horse- 
dung  should  ever  increase,  and  left  for  Sangaldlp  * 

On  arriving  there,  however,  he  found  that  the  R£ja  had  posted  men 
to  turn  back  any  jogi  trying  to  enter  his  kingdom,  so  he  turned 
himself  into  a fly,  and  thus  succeeded  in  entering  the  R&jd/s  court. 
There  he  caused  all  the  instruments  and  the  very  walls  to  chant, 
‘ Awake,  Machhendra,  Gorakh  N&th  has  come.'  The  Raja  bade  him 
show  himself,  and  he  appeared  before  him  among  the  musicians. 

(There  is  clearly  a gap  in  the  recorded  legend  here.t  It  continues  : — ) 
The  RJja's  queen  died,  and,  after  her  death,  Gorakh  asked  Machhendra 
to  come  away  with  him.  On  the  way,  after  a repulsive  incident, 
Gorakh  killed  Machhendra’s  two  sons  and  placed  their  skins  on  a 
tree.  When  Machhendra  asked  where  the  boys  were,  Gorakh 
showed  him  their  skins,  and  then  to  comfort  him  restored  them  to  life. 
Further  on  their  road  they  were  sent  to  beg  in  a village,  where  a man 
bade  them  drag  away  a dead  calf,  before  he  would  give  them  alms. 
They  did  so  and  in  return  he  gave  them  food,  but  when  they  reached 
Machhendra  and  Gorakh  again  they  found  it  had  turned  to  blood  and 
worms.  So  Machhendra  cursed  the  villagej  and  when  the  people 

* Kamrup  in  the  variant.  On  the  road  he  meets  a troupe  of  actors  ( rdsdharls ) on  their 
way  to  Kamr.up,  and  is  engaged  by  them  as  a servant.  Bidden  to  carry  all  their  stage 
propei ties  he  bears  the  whole  burden  by  his  spiritual  power.  On  their  arrival  the 
rdsdhdris  perform  before  Machhendra  but  not  one  of  them  was  able  to  play  on  the  tabla , 
as  Gorakh  held  it  spell-bound,  and  they  had  to  get  him  to  play  it.  As  soon  as  it  began  to 
play,  it  rang  ‘ Awake ! Machhendra ! ’ Rasdharis  are  found  in  Lahore  and  Amritsar  and 
the  adjoining  Districts  They  are  said  to  be  called  bhagats.  like  worshippers  of  the  Devi. 

| The  variant  too  is  silent  on  this  episode.  It  makes  the  two  Ram's  transform  them- 
selves into  kites  and  pursued  them  for  a while,  oft  compelling  them  to  stop,  but  at  last  they 
escaped  from  Kamrup.  As  soon  as  they  had  got  out  of  the  country  they  hailed  by  a well, 
into  which  Gorakh  threw  four  gold  bricks  and  as  many  gold  coins,  which  Machhendra  had 
brought  from  Kamrup,  and  this  so  enraged  the  latter  that  he  refused  to  go  further.  So 
Gorakh  turned  the  water  into  gold,  but  Machhendra  thinking  this  would  cause  disputes 
among  the  worldly,  begged  him  to  block  up  the  well.  Gorakh  then  turned  the  gold  into 
crystal,  the  first  ever  created. 

£ A particular  rite. 
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asked  him  to  visit  them  he  promised  to  do  so  in  the  Kaljug  (Iron 
Age).* * * §  P6ras  Nath  and  Nim  Nath  then  separated,  and  each  founded 
a new  pcinth , the  Puj  and  the  Sartora,  with  which  other  jog  is  have  no 
concern.  Gorakh  and  Machhendra  now  reached  Ujjain,  and  found  Jal- 
landaripa  still  buried  in  the  well.  With  Kanipa  they  rescued  him, 
turning  all  the  horse-dung  into  locusts  which  flew  away,  and,  when  only 
a little  was  left,  forming  a human  body  with  a blanket  and  infusing  life 
into  it : this  man  they  bade  bring  the  Nath  out  of  the  dung.t  The  man 
asked  him  to  come  out  and  give  him  bread,  but  the  Bawd  (saint 
Jallandaripa)  asked  who  he  was.  He  replied  ‘ Gopi  Chand/  and  the 
saint  thereupon  burnt  him  to  ashes  seven  times.  But  at  the  eighth 
time  Gorakh  asked  Raja  Gopi  Chand  to  go  himself  to  the  saint. 
Jallandaripa  then  consented  to  como  out,  and  declared  that  since  he 
had  not  been  consumed  by  fire,  he  should  become  immortal,  and  this 
is  why  Gopi  Chand  never  dies.  J He  was  also  made  a Jogi  by  Kanipa, 
with  the  saint’s  permission,  and  assumed  tho  name  of  Sidh  Sanskaripa, 
one  of  tho  84  sidlis . The  Jogis  of  this  panth  are  called  spddhd , as 
they  keep  snakes.  They  are  generally  found  in  Bengal.  One  of  them 
initiated  Ismail,  a Muhammadan  into  tlio  panth}  and  he  founded  a new 
pcinth  like  that  of  Sidh  Sanskaripfw§ 

Gorakh  and  Machhendra  now  left  Ujjain  and  came  towards  the 
Jhelum.  There  they  took  up  their  abode  on  the  hill  of  Tilla.  Here 
they  initiated  the  following  as  Jogis  : — (i)  Kapal  Muniji,  who  in  turn 
had  two  chelaSy  one  Ajai-p&l,  who  founded  the  Kapalanf  pcinth  ; the 
other  Ganga  Nath  who  established  the  pcinth  called  after  his  own 
name ||  : (ii)  Kharkai  and  Bhuskai,  each  of  whom  founded  a panth  : 
[in)  Shakar  N&th.  The  last  named  in  his  wanderings  reached  a land 
where  a Mleohh  (low  caste)  bore  sway.  By  him  the  Jogi  was 
seized  and  promised  his  liberty  only  if  ho  would  cause  it  to  rain 
sugar,  otherwise  he  would  be  put  to  tho  torture.  But  he  induced  the 
Rdja  to  promise  to  become  his  servant  if  he  performed  this  miracle. 
He  succeeded,  and  then  seizing  the  Rajri>  buried  him  in  the  ground. 
Twelve  years  later  he  returned,  and  found  the  R&j;&  a skeleton,  but  he 
restored  him  to  life  and  made  him  his  disciple  and  cook.  Nevertheless 
the  Rtija’s  disposition  was  unchanged,  and  one  day  he  took  out  some 
of  the  pulse  he  was  cooking  and  tasted  it.^f  Bhairon  chanced  that 
day  to  appear  in  person,**  but  he  refused  tho  proffered  food  and  tho 

* In  the  variant  this  episode  is  different : Gorakh  goes  with  the  boys  to  beg  alms  at  a 

banias  (merchant’s)  house,  and  they  are  made  to  take  away  the  dead  calf.  When^  Gorakh 
sees  their  food  transformed  he  catches  them  by  the  hand,  takes  them  to  tho  banias  hou.se 
and  there  murders  them.  Thereupon  all  the  Banias  complain  that  he  has  polluted  their 
jag  (sacrifice)  by  this  murder,  and  he  retorts  that  they  had  polluted  his  chelas , but  he  agrees 
to  restore  them  to  life  if  tho  banias  will  henceforth  worship  him  and  no  other. 
They  assented,  and  this  is  why  Gorakh  left  Paras  Nath,  one  of  the  two  boys,  with  the 
Banias,  among  whom  the  Jains  deem  him  an  incarnation  of  God. 

t In  tho  variant  Gorakh  makes  seven  bundles  of  grass,  each  of  which  says  : “ I am  Gopi 
Chand,”  in  reply  to  Jalandhar  Nath,  and  is  burnt  to  ashes  at  his  command. 

X In  tho  variant  the  slabs  of  the  well  were  turned  into  kites,  and  the  horse-dung  into 
locusts  and  so  they  were  created. 

§ So  Gopi  Chand  also  founded  a panth , that  called  aftor  his  second  name,  m.,  Sidh 
Sanskaripa.  See  also  infra  p.  407. 

||  A Jogi  of  this  panth  in  turn  founded  the  Kajan  or  Kayan-nathi  panth , found  in  the 
ancient  town  of  Bhera  on  the  Jhelum.  This  must  be  the  Kaya-Nathi  panth. 
iT  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  panth  the  food  thus  became  ‘ leavings*  ' juth), 

When  fool  is  cooked,  Jogis  first  offer  it  to  Bhairon. 
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The  Jogi  Nath. 

<?^-Rajd’s  villainy  was  detected.  As  a punishment  a hdndi  or  Earthen 
pot  was  hung  round  his  neck  and  he  was  condemned  to  wander  the 
livelong  day  getting  his  food  out  of  the  pot.  His  punishment  lasted 
four  years,  and  he  was  then  pardoned,  but  his  disciples  were  called 
H&nHf.pharang  and  the  panth  still  bears  that  name  : ' ( iv ) Another 
initiate  was  Sant  N&th,  whose  disciple  Dharm  Nath  founded  the 
Dharm-nslthi  panth,  which  now  has  its  head  gaddi  on  the  God&wari, 
having  replaced  the  Ramke  panth  there : (v)  The  next  initiate, 

Santokh  Nath,  made  one  Ram  Nath  his  chela , and  he  founded  the 
R^m-ke  panth  which,  replaced  on  the  Godawari  by  the  Dharm-n&thi, 
now  has  its  chief  gaddi  at  Delhi:  (vi)  Lachhman  Nath  succeeded 

Gorakh  at  Tilla,  and  his  panth  is  styled  Darbdri  Tilla  Bal  Gondai. 
Subsequently  was  born  a Jogi  who  founded  a panth  called  the  Sunehri 
Tdla,  a famous  order  : (tni)  Arjan  Nanga,  whose  seat  is  near 

Jwalamukhi,  founded  the  Man  Mauthi  panth, • or  ecstatics,  now  settled 
at  B >har.  If  a,faqir  goes  to  the  mahant  of  this  panth  he  is  given 
a hoe  and  some  cord  and  told  to  go  and  cut  grass.  A long  time  ago 
one  Sant  Nath  mahatma  of  the  Dharm-nathis  went  to  this  mahant 
and  was  bidden  to  cut  grass  like  any  one  else.  So  he  asked  whether 
he  was  to  cut  the  grass  from  below  or  from  above.  He  was  told  by 
a mahatma  that  lie  should  so  cut  it  that  it  would  grow  again. 
Accordingly  ever  since  then  when  a chela  is  initiated  into  this  ecstatic 
panth  a guru  dies.  Sant  N&thjf  s panth  is  called  the  Baw&ji  k4  panth. 
He  had  many  chelas , of  whom  two  deserve  mention.  These  were 
Ranbudh  and  Mahnidata.  Once  as  the  Bawd  wandered  north  his 
camels  were  stolen  and  when  he  told  the  people  of  that  part  that  he 
was  their  pir  or  spiritual  guide,  they  replied  that  he  must  eat  with 
them.  When  the  meal  was  ready  he  bade  these  two  disciples  eat  with 
the  people,  promising  them  immortality,  but  forbidding  them  to  found 
any  more  new  panths.  So  they  did  not  do  so,  and  are  called  Ndngds, 
and  to  this  day  two  persons  always  remain  in  attendance  at  their 
tombs. 

One  account  says  that  Sharang  or  Shring  Nath,  who  attained  to  the 
zenith  of  spiritual  power  after  Gorakh  Nath’s  death,  introduced  new 
rules  of  his  own  and  bade  his  followers  bore  their  ears  and  wear  the 
mundra  of  wood.  After  his  death  the  following  sects  or  orders  were 
formed — (1)  the  Giri  Nath,  who  marry  and  indulge  in  such  luxuries  as 
drinking,  (2)  the  Purinama,  some  of  whom  are  secular  and  eat 
meat,  (6)  the  Satiiasis,  (4)  the  militant  N4ng«s,  (5)  the  Ajaip&l 
whose  founder  was  ruler  of  A j mere  and  a profound  believer  in  the  ear- 
pierced  Jogis.  His  followers  are  said  to  have  once  ruled  India.  (6) 
the  Gwdli-b^sda,  (7)  the  Ismdil  Jogis— one  follower  of  Ismail  was 
Nona  Cham&ri,  a famous  professor  of  the  black  art;  (8)  Agam  Nath, 
(9)  Nim  Nath,  and  (10)  Jalandhar  N4th. 

The  mythology  of  Gorakh. 

The  niue  Naths  and  the  84  Sidhs  always  follow  Gorakh  in  his 
wanderings,  and  the  voute  can  be  traced  by  the  small  trees  bearing 
sugarcandy  which  spring  up  wherever  they  go.  It  is  related  in  the 
Bhagvat  that  Raja  Sambhu  Manu  ouce  ruled  iu  Oudh  over  the  whole 
world.  When  the  four  mid-born  sons  of  Brdhma  refused  to  beget  off- 
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spring,  Brahma  wept  and  a tear  fell  to  the  earth,  whence  sprang 
Sarnbhu.  His  descendants  were — 


Sambhu  Manu  (Swavambhuva,  the  self-existent). 

* I 

r- 

Uthan  Pad. 

Dhruva,  the  ascetic. 


Kakh  Bhadeo  or  Rikhava  (Rishabha).* * * § 
Bharat  and  90  others. 

Bharat  with  eight  of  his  brothers  ruled  the  9 divisions  ( khandds ) of 
the  world  : 81  became  ascetics  and  Brahmans,  and  9 became  the  Naths 
or  perfected  Jogfs,  whose  names  are  given  below. 


1 

Piva  Barat. 
Agnfdhar. 
Nibhf. 


Hie  Naths  are  always  said  to  be  nine  in  number,  in  contradistinction 
to  tlio  panths  which  are,  ideally,  twelve.  Their  names  and  titles  are 
variously  given  : — 


1.  Aungkar  Adi-nath  (Lord  of  Lords), 
Shiva, 

S.  Shcl-nith  (Lord  of  the  Arrow-shaft)  : 
variously  said  to  bo  Krishna  or  Ram 
Chandra. 

o.  Santokh-nath  (Lord  of  Gratification). 

4.  Acbalachambu-nath  (Lord  of  wondrous 
Immoveatility)  : variously  said  to  be 
Ilgnuman  or  Lakshmana. 

9. 


Gajbali  Gajkantk-uuth  (Lord  of  the 
Eleplaut’s  Strength  and  Neck) : Ganesa 
Gaja-karna,  elephant- eared,  in  Sanskrit 
Praj-nath,  or  Udaf-nath  (Lord  of  1 he 
People):  said  to  be  Parvatf. 

Mayariipf  Machhendra-nath  (the  won- 
drous Form) : guru,  of  Gorakh. 
Gathepinde  Richa}*akari  or  Naranthar : 
Shambujaiti  Guru  Gorakh-n£th. 


o. 

7. 

S. 

Gyansarupe  (or  Purakh)  Siddh  Chauraujice-ndtli , or  Puran  lhagat.'f 


Gorskh  plays  a leading  part  in  the  legend  of  Guga,  and  naturally 
therefore  Jogis,  both  Hindu  and  Muhammadan,  take  offerings  made 
to  him,  giving  but  a small  share  to  the  Chuhras;  and  also  carry  his 
flag,  chhari,  of  peacock's  feathers,  from  house  to  house  in  Bhadon.t 

The  Sidhs,  more  correctly  Siddhs,  are  properly  speaking  saints  of 
exceptional  purity  of  life  who  have  attained  to  a semi-divine  existence, 
but  who  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  are  perhaps  little  more  than  demons 
who  obtained  power  from  Gorakh.  They  are  especially  worshipped  in 
i ho  low  hills, § e.g . in  Arnbala  and  Hoshiarpur,  in  the  form  of  stones,  etc., 
and  under  various  names.  The  distinctive  emblem  of  their  cult  appears 
to  be  the  singi , a cylindrical  ornament  worn  on  a thread  round  the 
neck.  Gh&zidas  is  a Siddh  of  some  repute  near  Una  : Chanu  is  said  to 
have  been  a Chain&r,  and  people  of  that  caste  feast  on  goat's  flesh  and 
sing  on  certain  dates  to  his  memory.  Another  Siddh  is  th ejatliera,  or 
ancestor,  Kdla  Pir,  who  is  worshipped  in  the  low  hills  and  throughout  the 
eastern  Districts  generally  and  more  particularly,  as  Kala  Mahar,  by  the 
Sindhu  J&ts  as  their  forebear.  His  shrine  is  at  Mahar  in  Samrala  but 
the  Sindhus  of  Khot  in  Jind  have  there  set  up  a shrine  with  bricks  from 
the  original  tomb  and  there  they,  and  the  KhAtis  and  Lohars  too, 


* The  Jain, 

t See  P.  N.  Q..  II,  § 279. 

J P.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 3. 

§ Not  an  inappropriate  tract  if  we  regard  Shiva  as  the  great  hill  god  and  the  Siddhs  as 
emanations  from  him  through  Gorakh. 
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The  Jogi  earrings. 

worship  him.  His  shrine  usually  takes  the  form  of  a mud-pillar  under 
a tree  or  by  a pond,  and  images  of  him  are  worn  in  silver  plates  as 
charms.  His  samddh  at  Khot  is  in  charge  of  the  Ai-panth  Jogis. 

The  mundra. — How  the  kundal  was  turned  into  a nxundra  is 
explained  in  the  following  story  : — When  Bhartari  was  made  a Jogi 
ho  was  put  to  a severe  test.  Jallandaripd,  was  his  guru , but  he  was 
also  a sddiq  or  pupil  of  Gorakh,  and  his  chief  companions  were  of 
the  Kapldni  panthy  whence  lie  was  known  as  Bhartari  Kapktni  and 
reckoned  ono  of  the  84  sidhs.  One  day  he  said  to  Jallandarip^ : 
“ Thou  hast  put  me  to  a severe  test,  but  henceforth  the  faqirs  of  this 
panth  will  be  mostly  men  of  the  world  for  they  will  mingle  with  such 
men.”  Gorakh  said  that  he  would  be  the  more  pleased  with  them,  and 
Bhartari  asked  for  some  mark  to  be  given  them  to  distinguish  them 
from  worldly  people.  Accordingly  a hole  three  inches  wide  was  made 
in  the  Jogfs  ears,  and  clay  mundras  were  inserted  in  them.  Sub- 
sequently the  mundras  were  made  of  wood,  then  of  crystal  gilt,  then 
of  ivory.  By  wearing  the  mundras , a Jogi  becomes  immortal,  as 
Bhogu-rikh  had  told  Shakti.  When  this  practice  was  permitted,  two 
sidhs  Kharkai  and  Bhuskai  began  to  bore  each  Jogfs  ears,  with 
Gorakh's  assent.  The  latter  with  these  two  sidhs  and  several  other 
Jogis  settled  at  a place  on  the  road  to  Bingldj  in  Balochistan,  a place 
which  every  Jogi  of  this  panth  must  visit  if  he  wishes  to  be  considered 
a perfect  sddhu  and  attain  yoga . Since  then  it  has  been  usual  to  bore 
a Jogfs  ears,  but  once  when  the  two  sidhs  tried  to  bore  the  ears  of  a 
Jogi  who  had  visited  that  place  they  found  that  they  healed  as  fast 
as  tli ey  bored  holes  in  them,  so  they  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  Gorakh 
exclaimed  that  the  pilgrim  was  f Aughar/  Thenceforth  Aughars 
do  not  have  their  ears  bored  and  form  a body  distinct  from  the  other 
Jogis. 

Jogi  Nat ure- worship. 

The  Jogis  claim,  inter  alia , power  to  transmute  any  metal  into  gold 
or  silver.  In  the  time  of  Altainsh,  says  one  legend,  a Jogi  named 
Dina  Nath  begged  a boy  sitting  in  a shop  with  a heap  of  copper  coin  to 
give  him  a few  pieces.  The  boy  said  tlie  money  was  not  his,  but  his 
father's,  and  he  gave  the  Jogi  food.  The  Jogi  prayed  to  Vishnu  for 
power  to  reward  the  boy.  Then  he  melted  down  the  copper  and 
turned  the  mass  into  gold  by  means  of  charms  and  a powder.  Altamsh 
heard  of  the  occurrence  and  witnessed  the  Jogfs  powers,  but  the  latter 
declined  to  accept  any  of  the  gold  he  had  made,  so  it  was  sent  to  the 
mint  and  coined,  with  his  name  as  well  as  that  of  Altamsh  upon  it. 
Jogis  allege  that  these  f Dmanathi 3 gold  mohars  arc  still  to  be  found. 

/ Similarly  the  Jogis  claim  power  over  hailstorms,  and  in  .Sialkot  the 
rathbana * is  a Jogi  who  can  check  a hailstorm  or  divert  it  into 
waste  land. 

The  connection  between  Jogis  and  snake-worship  is  naturally  a 
close  one.  In  some  places  Jogis  are  said  to  eat  snakes — a kind  of 
ritualistic  cannibalism — and  the  snake  is  often  styled  jogi,  just  as  the 
parrot  is  designated  * pandit.3 1 

*fr.rath,  ‘hail,’  and  bana,  4 one  who  imprisons  or  checks/  This  practice  is  alluded 
to  in  Prinsep’s  Sialkot  Settlement  Rep p.  37. 
t P.  N.  Q.,  It,  § 245. 
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Jogi  rites. 

The  cults  of  the  Jogis  contain  strong  elements  of  nature-worship 
which  finds  expression  in  the  names  assumed  by  them  after  initiation. 
Such  are  Nim-ndtli,* * * §  Kanak-ndth  (wheat),  Ndg-nath  (snake),  Tota-n&th 
(parrot). 

The  Jogis  hold  everything  made  of  earth  in  great  respect,  whence 
the  saying : — Mitti  kd  dsan , mitti  kd  bdsan , mitti  kd  sarhdna , mitti  kd 
bdna. — The  earthen  dsan  (carpet),  the  earthen  pitcher,  the  earthen 
pillow  and  the  earthen  woof/ 

The  Jogi  Janeo . 

The  Jogis  generally  wear  & janeo  of  black  wool,  which  is  made  by 
certain  members  of  the  order,  not  by  any  member,  nor  by  a Brahman. 
It  is  9 cubits  long,  made  of  o strands  each,  'woven  of  8 threads  on  a 
bobbin,  and  plaited  into  a bobbin -thread,  like  an  English  braid  neck- 
lace.t Round  the  waist  Jogis  wear  a similar  thread  of  2 separate 
bobbin-threads  of  8 strands  each,  twisted  together,  with  a loop  at 
one  end  and  a button  at  the  other. 

The  Kanphatta  should  bo  branded  at  Kales ar  near  Dwdrk&  with  two 
concentric  circles  within  a third  incomplete  one,  both  ends  of  which  are 
finished  off  by  a circular  bend  in  the  arm.  J 

The  radraksha^  with  two  facets  is  sacred  to  Shiva,  and  can  only  be 
worn  by  the  Jogi  who  has  his  wife  with  him  : One  with  5 facets  is 

devoted  to  Hanum&n  ; and  one  with  11  is  highly  prized,  being  sacred  to 
Gauri  Shankar  and  worn  by  celibate  Jogis. 

The  Jogi  funeral  rites . 

A dying  Jogi  is  made  to  sit  cross-legged.  After  death  the  corpse  is 
washed  by  the  deceased’s  fellow-Jogis,  a langoti  tied  round  its  waist 
and  ashes  smeared  over  it.  A coffin  is  then  made,  if  means  permit, 
but  a poor  Jogi  is  simply  wrapped  in  a blanket  and  carried  by  two 
men  on  two  poles,  and  the  body  thrown  into  a river.  A wealthy  Jogi 
is,  however,  placed  on  a wooden  chauki  shaped  like  a palanquin,  and 
upon  this  flowers*  are  ca9t.  The  procession  to  the  grave  is  called 
sawdri  and  is  headed  by  horses  and  bands  playing  music.  The  grave 
is  made  deep,  with  a spacious  niche  like  that  in  Muhammadan  graves, 
and  the  body  placed  in  it  cross-legged  and  facing  the  north^f.  The 
Jogi’s  bairagan  is  placed  before  him,  with  a gourd  full  of  Water  on 
his  right,  a loin-cloth,  a kanak  or  staff  of  Mahadeo,  a loaf  of  wheaten 
flour,  and  two  earthen  plates,  one  full  of  water,  the  other  of  rice  and 
milk.  An  earthen  potsherd  is  also  placed  on  his  head.  Then  a mound 


* At  P.  N.  Q.,  II,  5(52,  it  is  noted  that  the  chela  gets  a flower  or  plant-name  for  life; 
but  animal-names  appear  to  be  also  adopted. 

t To  the  janeo  is  attached  a circlet  of  horn  (rhinoceros  it  should  be),  and  to  this  is  at- 
tached the  ndd  or  whistle,  which  makes  a noise  like  a conch,  but  not  so  loud  : P.  N,  Q., 
II,  120. 

J P.  N.  Q.,  II,  345. 

§ Heads  made  of  the  seed  of  the  hadnr  or  jujube.— P.  N.  Q.,  II,  558. 

||  But  Jogis  are  said  to  bury  their  dead  facing  the  oast ; Sani£sis  east  or  north-east, 
P.  N.  Q.;  11,127.  In  the  Simla  hills  the  Jogis  were  originally  mendicants,  but  have  now 
become  householders.  They  burn  the  dead,  and  for  every  corpse  get  4 annas  in  money, 
together  with  a plate  of  brass  or  kansi  and  a woollen  or  cotton  cloth.  They  alsojget  some 
grain  at  each  harvest.  They  are  considered  defiled  as  they  take  offering*  made  at  death, 
and  the  Kanets  and  higher  castes  will  not  drink  with  them. 
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is  raised  over  the  grave,*  and  all  the  Jogis  wash  their  hands  with  water 
supplied  by  the  deceased’s  disciples.  They  then  bathe  and  the  dis- 
ciples give  them  sweets.  On  the  third  day  they  are  also  fed  ( churma 
alone  being  given  if  the  disciples  are  poor).  Later  on  the  shradh  is. 
if  possible,  performed  thus  : — Jogis  are  invited  and  keep  a vigil  all 
night.  About  a pahr  before  dawn  they  are  fed  with  fish,  or  pakauras 
(vegetables  coated  with  baisan  or  paste  of  powdered  gram  fried  in 
mustard  oil),  or  hhir,  i.  e.  rice  boiled  in  milk,  gram  and  ghungnidn , or 
pildo,  or  vice,  wine,  flesh,  fruit,  etc.  Seven  thrones  or  gaddis  are  now 
erected  to  : (i)  the  Pi r,  (n)  Jognis,  {Hi)  Sakhya  or  witness,  (iv)  Bir, 
(v)  the  Bliand&ri  of  Guru  Gorakh  N&th,  (vi)  Guru  Gorakh  Ndth,  and 
[vii)  to  Neka.  Mantras  are  then  repeated,  and  clothes : gold , silver  and 
copper  : a cow  and  earth  given  away  in  charity.  The  wake  is  now 
attended  only  by  Jogis  but  formerly  men  of  all  classes,  even  Muham- 
madans, used  to  take  part  in  it.  Lastly,  after  all  these  ceremonies,  a 
council  (pindhdra)  of  Jogis  is  held,  and  one  of  the  deceased’s  disciples 
is  elected  Guru  or  Bir  Mahan t,  three  kinds  of  food,  puri,  kachauri  and 
pildo  being  distributed.  The  deceased’s  clothes  and  the  coffin  are 
given  to  the  kotwals,  or  banhias,  or  else  to  Jangam/agiVs.  As  the  Jogi 
is  not  burnt  his  bones  cannot  be  sent  to  the  Ganges,  so  his  nails  are 
removed  arid  taken  to  Hardwftr.  The  samddh  of  a Jogi  may  be  of 
earth  or  brick,  and  belpattar  (leaves)  are  strewn  over  it.  On  it  a lamp 
is  also  kept  burning  for  10  days,  flowers  and  water  being  placed  near 
it  and  a conch  being  blown.  Rice  balls  are  given  in  the  name  of  the 
deceased  for  10  days  as  among  other  Hindus.  On  the  10th  day  clothes 
are  washed  and  on  the  13th  hirya  haram  ceremony  is  performed.  The 
ceremonies  are  the  same  as  among  Hindus. 

The  following  story  is  told  to  account  for  the  fact  that  Jogis  bury 
their  dead : In  Gorakh’s  time  there  arose  a dispute  between  the 

Hindus  and  the  Muhammadans,  the  latter  saying  they  were  masters 
of  the  earth  and  of  all  the  living  and  the  dead.  Gorakh  sat  on  the 
ground,  placing  all  his  food,  etc.,  by  his  side,  and  bade  the  earth  yield 
to  him,  if  he  too  had  a share  in  it.  It  opened  and  Gorakh  sunk  into  it, 
and  so  Jogis  usually  bury  their  dead. 

Initiation . 

In  theory  any  Hindu  can  become  a Jogi,  but  in  practice  only  those  of 
the  twice-born  castes  are  admitted  into  the  order.  In  theory  caste  is 
abandoned  upon  entering  it,  and  as  marriage  is,  in  theory,  forbidden, 
no  question  as  to  caste  can  arise  in  connection  with  it.  But  as  mar- 
riage is  in  practice  tolerated  the  original  caste  is  preserved  in  practice 
for  matrimonial  purposes,  though  in  theory  all  Jogis  are  caste-less. 
Further,  there  is  a tendency  to  avoid  marriage  in  the  same  panth, 
as  all  the  members  of  a panth  are  in  theory  spiritually  akin. 
Within  the  order  there  is  in  theory  equality  and  no  restrictions  are 
placed  upon  eating,  drinking  or  smoking  together,  but  even  a Hindu 
of  high  caste  who  joins  the  panth  of  Jalandhar  N6th  is  excluded  by 
other  panths.  Moreover,  the  theoretical  equality  does  not  extend  to 
the  women,  as  the  Jogi  does  not  allow  his  women-folk  to  eat  with  him. 
Women  of  every  panth  may,  however,  eat  together. 


♦ Over  the  grave  an  earthen  potsherd  is  also  placed  on  a three-legged  stool. 
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A would-be  disciple  is  dissuaded  from  becoming  a Jooi,  the  hardships 
of  th9  life  being  impressed  upon  him.  If  he  persists  he  n made  to  fast 
for  two  or  three  days.  After  this,  a knife  is  driven  into  the  earth  and 
the  novice  is  made  to  swear  by  it — 

(t)  not  to  engage  in  trade ; 

(i»)  not  to  take  employment ; 

(in)  not  to  keep  dangerous  weapons  ; 

(iv)  not  to  become  angry  when  abused  ; and 
(v)  not  to  marry. 

He  is  also  required  to  protect  his  ears,  for  a Jogi  whose  ears  were 
cut  used  to  be  buried  alive,  but  is  now  only  excommunicated.  After 
this  probation  his  ears  are  bored  by  a guru,  or  an  adept,  who  is  entitled 
to  He.  1-4  as  an  offering  which  may  or  may  not  be  accepted. 

Up  to  a certain  point  the  Jogi  initiatory  rites  resemble  those  of  the 
Sanidsis.  The  choti  of  the  novice  is  removed  by  the  guru : the  janeo 
is  also  removed  : and  he  is  given  saffron-coloured  clothes  to  wear.  Of 
these  the  hafni  is  worn  compulsorily.  The  guru-mantar  is  then  com- 
municated, secretly.  After  this  the  Jogis  of  ‘ a certain  sect  * * * § pierce  the 
chela's  ears,  and  insert  the  kundal  or  earring,  and  the  chela , hitherto 
an  aughar ,*  now  becomes  a nath , certain  set  phrases  (not  mantras) 
being  recited.  According  to  Macauliffe  Jogis  smear  ashes  on  their  naked 
bod:es  as  clothing  or  a protection  against  the  elements, t hut  the  ashes 
appear  to  symbolize  their  death  to  the  world,  like  the  kajni. 

We  may  thus  safely  distinguish  three  stages  iu  a Jogi’s  initiation. 
At  first  ho  is  a chela  (pupil  or  candidate),  then  an  aughar  or  novice, t 
and  finally  a darshani,  vulg.  kanphatta, § (or  ‘split-eared*).  An 
Aughar  is  not  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  sect,  e.g.t  at  a feast  he 
only  receives  half  the  portion  of  a Kanphatta.  A Jogi  who  is  fully 
initiated  certainly  loses  all  rights  of  inheritance  in  his  natural  family, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  Aughar  would  do  so.  It  is  also  not  clear 
whether  initiation  involves  the  loss  of  property  already  vested  in  the 
initiate,  but  presumably  it  would  do  so. 


* According  to  this  account  aughar  simply  means  * novice.’  Nath  is  a title  acquired  by 
the  fully  initiate.  An  account  of  the  Jogis  of  Rain  Nath  says  that  the  candidate  is  given 
a razor  and  scissors  seven  times  by  his  guru  who  deters  him  from  entering  the  Jogi  order, 
but  if  he  perseveres  the  guru  cuts  off  a tuft  of  his  hair  and  he  is  then  shaved  by  a 
barber.  Then  he  is  made  to  bathe  and  besmeared  with  ashes,  a kajni  or  shroud,  a linyvti 
and  a cap  being  given  to  him.  The  ashes  and  kafni  clearly  signify  his  death  to  the  world. 
After  six  months’  probation  his  ears  are  pierced  and  earthen  rings  inserted  in  them 

I Sikh  Religion , VI,  p.  243. 

X It  is  indeed  said  that  an  aughar  can  become  a Saniasi,  an  Udasi,  a Bairagi,  a 
Suthrashahi,  etc.,  etc  , as  well  as  a Jogi  or  a Jangam.  On  the  other  hand,  some  accounts 
represent  the  A ughars  as  a distinct  order,  followers  of  Karn'pa  Nath  and  Jalandhar  Nath, 
while  the  Kanphattas  are  followers  of  Gorakh  and  Machhendra  (in  other  words,  the  more 
perfect  Jogis) : or  again  they  are  connected  with  two  schools  of  the  Patanjali  philosophy  : 

while  a third  account  splits  up*  the  Jogis  into  Shiv  worshippers  and  Serpent  worshippers. 

§ Jogis  themselves  do  not  use  the  word  Kanphatta.  It  is  a popular  term.  So  too  in 
common  parlance  Jogis  are  distinguished  by  various  names  according  to  their  dress  or 
the  penances  they  observe,  and  so  on.  Such  are  the  bartardhdri  who  are  decenfy  clad 
and  live  in  temples  (among  the  Saniasis  this  term  means  * secular'}:  the  dudhddhdn , 
who  live  on  milk : the  jatddlidri  who  wear  long  matted  hair:  the  in  urn'*  who  observe 
perpetual  silence  ; and  the  khar  t.apesari , who  stand  in  contemplation.  The  atit,  * destitute  * 
or  liberated  from  worldly  restraints  does  not  appear  to  be  a sect  of  the  Jogis,  as  Macauliffe 
says  [Sikh  Religion,  I,  p.  but  a popular  term  for  any  mendicant:  see  Platts,  p,  18| 
It  is  believed  that  Jogis  live  for  centuries  as  a result  of  their  austerities. 
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The  derivation  of  Aughar  is  obscure.  The  grade  or  order,  however 
we  regard  it,  does  not  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  Aghori  or 
Ghor-pauthis  who  are  cannibal  faqirs  of  a singularly  repulsive  type.* 
The  Augbars  of  Kir&na  in  Jhang  aro  of  good  repute  and  retain  large 
jdgirs  granted  them  by  the  Sikhs.  They  are  distinguished  by  an  ochre- 
coloured  turban  over  which  is  twisted  a black  net-work  of  thread 
covered  with  gold.  The  maliant  is  styled  pir}  and  once  elected  may 
never  again  descend  the  hill. 

To  these  three  degrees  may  perhaps  be  added  a fourth,  that  of 
mahatma , a dignity  hardly  alluded  to  in  the  accounts  rendered  of  the 
sect.  A Jogi  who  attains  to  great  spiritual  eminence  is  exempt  from 
wearing  mundras , the  janeo,  and  so  on. 

After  initiation  a Jogi  may  apparently  select  the  function  which  he 
is  to  fulfil.  Thus  he  may  become  a militant  member  of  the  sect,  vowed 
to  celibacy  and  styled  Nanga,  Ndga,  N&df,  Nihang,  Kanphara  or 
K&nphatta. 

Or  he  may  relapse  and,  breaking  his  vow  of  celibacy,  become  a 
secular  Jogi,  designated  Bindi-Nagi,  Sanyogi  (Samayogi),  Gharb&ri  or 
Grihisti. 

Lastly,  the  initiate  Jogi  may  join  one  of  the  various  pantlis  or 
orders.  These  panths  are  in  theory  limited  to  twelve  in  number,  but 
in  reality  they  number  many  more  than  twelve. 

The  divisions  and  offshoots  of  the  Jogis . 

The  grouping  of  the  Jogis  is  exceedingly  complex  and  appears  to 
vary  in  different  parts  of  these  Provinces. 

Thus  in  K&ngra  the  Hiodu  Jogis  are  classed  as  ( Anda^*  or  Inner 
and  ( B&hirla*  or  Outer  Jogis  ; and  the  former  are  further  divided  into 
Darsbanis  and  Aughars.t 

The  distinctions  between  these  loner  and  Outer  groups  are  not 
specified,  but  they  have  different  observances  and  their  origin  is  thus 
accounted  for  : — Once  wheu  Gorakh  gave  two  goats  to  Machhendra’s 
sons  he  bade  them  slaughter  the  animals  at  a place  where  none  could 
see  them.  One  boy  killed  his  goat : but  the  other  came  back  with  his 
alive,  and  said  that  he  had  found  no  such  spot,  since  if  no  man  were 
present  the  birds  would  witness  the  slaughter,  or,  if  there  were  no  birds, 
the  sun  or  moon.  Gorakli  seated  the  latter  boy  by  his  side  and  he  was 
called  Andarla,  while  the  other  was  expelled  and  dubbed  B&hirld. 
Both  groups  observe  the  usual  Hindu  social  customs,  except  at  death, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  B&hirld,  only  give  Brahmans  food  and 
do  nut  feast  them,  and  at  funerals  they  blow  a ndd  instead  of  the 
conch,  which  is  used  by  the  Andarlas. 


* P.  N.  Q.,  I,  41, 136,  375,  473.  There  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  connect  Aughar  with 
« ogre.’  A-ghori  = un-terrible,  Monier-Williams,  Sansh  Dicty .,  s.  v.  According  to  Platts 
(p  .106)  aughar  means  awkward,  ungainly,  uncouth. 

t The  Darsham's  have  four  sub-groups : Khokhar,  Sonkhla,  Jageru  and  Natti ; while 
the  Aughar  have  six  : Bhambaria,  Biria,  A wan,  Jiwan,  Kalia,  Bharsi  and  Saroe.  It  does 
not  appear  whether  these  are  schools  or  sections. 

The  Bahirla  are  all  Aughars  and  have  a number  of  sub-groups  : Raipur  Maralu,  Hetam, 
Daryethi,  Molgu,  Tandiilu,  Chuchhlu,  Gugraon,  Kehne,  Tiargu,  Dhamarchu,  Phaleru, 
Sidhpuru,  Karan  and  Jhak, 
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Elsewhere  the  Darshanis* * * §  appear  as  a group  which  is  distinguished 
from  the  Nangas,  who  use  flesh  and  spirituous  liquor,  which  the  former 
avoid.  The  latter  also  are  said  to  wear  no  clothes— as  their  name  denotes, 
but  the  Darshanis  are  said  to  be  further  divided  into  two  classes,  of 
which  one  is  clothed,  while  the  other,  which  smears  the  body  with 
ashes  and  affects  the  dhuni , is  not.  However  this  may  be  the  Darshanis 
must  have  their  ears  pierced  and  are  thus  identical  with  the  Kanphara 
or  Kanphara  Jogis.  The  latter  are  celibate  and  live  by  begging,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Sanyogis  who  can  marry  and  possess  property .+ 

In  Jind  the  Jogis  *.re  said  to  be  classed  as  (i)  Bari-dargah,  ' 0f  the 
greater  court/  who  avoid  flesh  and  spirits,  and  as  (ii)  Uhhoti-darg£h,J 
who  do  not.  Both  groups  are  disciples  of  Mast  Nath,  the  famous 
mahant  of  Bohar.  Jalandhar  Nath  was  the  son  of  a Raja,  whose  wife 
remained  pregnant  for  12  years  without  giving  birth  to  her  child,  and 
she  was  thought  to  be  afflicted  with  dropsy  ( jalandhar ).  At  last 
the  RAjd.  vowed  that,  if  a son  were  vouchsafed  him,  ho  would  dedicate 
him  to  Gorakhn&th.  Jalandhar  N&th  was  born  in  response  to  this 
vow,  and  founded  the  panth  named  after  him. 

Raja  Bhartari  was  the  son  of  Kflja  Bhoj,  king  of  Dhdranagar.  He 
had  71  ranis , of  whom  one,  by  name  Pingla,  was  a disciple  of  Gorakh,§ 
who  gave  her  a flower  saying  it  would  remain  ever  fresh  as  long  as  her 
husband  was  alive.  One  day  to  test  Pingla’s  love  Bhartari  went 
a-hnnting  and  sent  back  his  blood-stained  clothes  and  horse  with  tho 
news  that;  he  had  been  killed,  but  the  rani,  seeing  the  flower  still  fresh 
knew  that  the  Rdjd,  only  doubted  her  love  for  him  and  in  grief  at  his 
mistrust  killed  herself.  When  she  was  carried  out  to  the  burning- 
ground  the  Rdjd  evinced  great  grief,  and  Gorakh  appeared.  Breaking 
his  chip! , [j  the  saint  walked  round  it,  weeping,  and  Bhartari  asked 
him  why  he  grieved.  Gorakh  answered  that  he  could  get  the  Rdj£ 
a thousand  queens,  but  never  a vessel  like  the  one  he  had  just  broken, 
and  lie  showed  him  a hundred  ranis  as  fair  as  Pingla,  but  each  of  them 
said : ‘ Hold  aloof  ! Art  thou  mad  ? No  one  knows  how  often  we 
have  been  thy  mothers  or  sisters  or  wives.7  Hearing  these  words 
Bhartari’s  grief  was  moderated  and  he  made  Gorakh  his  guru,  but 
did  not  abandon  his  kingdom.  Still  when  he  returned  to  his  kingdom 
the  loss  of  Pingla  troubled  him  and  his  other  queens  bade  him  seek 
distraction  in  hunting.  In  great  pomp  he  marched  forth,  and  the  dust 
darkened  the  sun.  On  the  banks  of  the  Samru  he  saw  a herd  of  deer, 
70  hinds  with  a single  stag.  He  failed  to  kill  the  stag,  and  one  of  the 
hinds  besought  him  to  kill  one  of  them  instead,  since  the  stag  was  as 
dear  to  them  as  he  was  to  his  queens,  but  the  Rdja  said  he,  a Kshatriya, 
could  not  kill  a hind.  So  the  hind  who  had  spoken  bade  the  stag  meet 
the  RajaJs  arrow,  and  as  ho  fell  he  said:  ‘ Give  my  feet  to  the  thief 


* e.  9.  in  Ambala.  Darshan  is  said  io  = mundra  : it  is  ordinarily  made  of  clay  or  glass, 
but  wealthy  gurus  wear  darshans  of  gold, 

f So  at  least  runs  one  version  from  Ambala. 

^ But  in  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  we  find  Bafi-dargih  given  as  equivalent  to  Ai-panthi,  and  the 
Chiioti-dargah  described  as  tho  foundation  of  a Cham£r  disciple  of  Pir  Mast  N4th,  who 
bestowed  the  title  on  him  in  reward  for  his  faithful  service. 

§ Bhartari,  it  is  said,  had  steadfastly  refused  to  become  a disciple  of  Jalandhar  Ndth 
though  repeatedly  urged  to  do  so  by  Gorakh  himself. 

I)  Chipi,  a kind  of  vessel  made  of  cocoauut  and  generally  carried  by  fagirs. 
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that  he  may  escape  with  his  life;  my  horns  to  a Jogi  that  he  may  use 
them  as  his  ndd ; my  skin  to  an  ascetic  that  he  may  worship  on  it  ; 
my  eyes  to  a fair  woman  that  she  may  be  called  mirga-naini* * * §  ; and 
eat  my  ilesh  thyself/  And  to  this  day  these  things  are  used  as  the  dying 
stag  desired. 

On  his  return  the  Rajd  was  met  by  Gorakli  who  said  he  had  killed 
one  of  his  disciples.  Bhartari  retorted  that  if  he  had  any  spiritual 
powers  he  could  restore  the  stag  to  life,  and  Gorakli,  casting  a little 
earth  on  his  body,  did  so.  Bhartari  then  became  a Jogi  and  with  his 
retainers  accompanied  Gorakh,  but  the  latter  refused  to  accept  him 
as  a disciple  unless  he  brought  alms  from  his  ranis , addressing  them 
as  his  mothers,  and  practised  jog  tor  12  years.  Bhartan  did  as  he  was 
bid,  and  in  answer  to  his  queens’  remonstrances  said  : “ From  the  point 
of  view  of  my  raj  ye  are  my  queens,  bub  from  that  of  jog  ye  are  my 
mothers,  as  the  guru  has  bidden  me  call  you  so.”  Thus  he  became  a 
perfect  jogi  and  founded  the  Bhartari  Bairdg  panth  of  the  Jogis. 

Upon  no  topic  is  our  information  so  confused,  contradictory  and 
incomplete  as  it  is  on  the  subject  of  the  various  sub-orders  into  which 
the  Jogis,  as  an  order,  are  divided.  The  following  is  a list  of  most  of 
these  sub-orders  in  alphabetical  order  with  a brief  note  on  each  : 

The  Abha-pantlii  is  probably  identical  with  the  Abhang  Nath  of 
the  Tahqiqdt  i-Chishti. 

The  Aghori,  Ghori  or  Aghor-panthi  is  an  order  which  smears  itself 
with  excrement,  drinks  out  of  a human  skull  and  occasionally  digs  up 
the  recently  buried  body  of  a child  and  eats  it ; thus  carrying  out  the 
principle  that  nothing  is  common  or  unclean  to  its  extreme  logical  con- 
clusion. 

The  Ai-panth  is  a well-known  order,  said  to  be  ancient.t  In  Dera 
Ghazi  Kh&n  it  is  called  the  Bari-dargah,  and  one  of  its  saints, J when 
engaged  in  yog,  cursed  one  of  his  disciples  for  standing  before  him  with 
only  a langoti  on  and  bade  him  remain  naga  or  naked  for  ever.  So 
to  this  day  his  descendants  are  called  N&gas.  Another  account  says 
that  this  and  the  Haith-panthi  order  were  founded  by  Gorakh  Nath. 

The  chief  asan  of  the  Ai-panth  is  at  Bohar  in  the  Rolitak  district. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a famous  guru,  named  Narmai-ji§ 
who  was  bom  only  a few  generations  after  GorakKs  time  at  Khot,  now 
in  the  Jind  State.  In  veneration  for  him  all  the  succeeding  gurus 
adopted  the  termination  Ai  in  lieu  of  Nath,  and  this  is  still  done  at 
Khot  but  not  at  Bohar.  Five  generations  after  Narmai,  Mast 
Nath  or  Mastai-ji  became  guru  at  Bohar  in  Sam  bat  1788,  and  after 
him  the  affix  N&tli  was  resumed  there,  though  the  asan  is  still  held 
by  the  Ai-panth.  Mast  Nath  died  in  Sainbat  1804,  and  a fair  is  held 
here  on  Phagan  sudi  9th,  the  anniversary  of  his  death.  The  asan 
contains  no  idols.  Hindus  of  all  castes  are  employed  but  those  of  the 
menial  castes  are  termed  Chamarwd,||  but  other  initiates  lose  their 
caste,  and  become  merged  in  the  order.  At  noon  bhog  or  sacramental 

* With  eyes  like  a deer — one  of  the  chief  points  in  Indian  beauty, 

t It  is  mentioned  in  the  Dabistan  : II,  p.  128. 

%Vii  Mast  Nath,  apparently. 

§ From  narm , gentle.  The  meaning  of  ai  is  unknown  or  is  at  any  rate  not  disclosed. 

||  They  also  appear  to  be  called  Sirbhangi. 
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food  is  offered  to  all  the  mmadhts  (of  Baba  Must  Nath  and  other  lights 
of  r lie  order);  and  then  the  bhandur  or  refectory  is  opened  and  food 
distributed  freely  to  all,  no  matter  what  their  caste.  A lamp,  fed 
with  ghiy  is  kept  burning  in  each  aamd.dk*  In  a dharmsdla  near 
Boluir  is  a Sanskrit  inscription  of  Sambat  1333.  Tho  Bairag  or 
Bhartari  Bairdg  order  was  founded  by  Kdjd  Bhartari,  and  ranks  after 
the  Sat-Ndth.*  But  in  the  west  of  these  Provinces  the  Bairag's  founda- 
tion is  ascribed  to  Prein  Ndth  of  Mochli  in  Midnwdli,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  order  being  at  Mi  din  in  Shdhpur.  Like  the  Darya-ndthi  this 
order  is  an  offshoot  of  that  founded  by  PiT  Hatn  Ndth  of  Pcslidwar. 
It  has  also  representatives  at  Kdldbdgh  and  Isakhel. 

The  Bhartari  Bairag  Jogis  found  in  the  Bawal  nizdrnat  of  Ndbha 
are  secular  and  belong  to  the  Punia  (Jilt)  got , which  they  retain.  Their 
forebear  Mai  Nath  was  as  a child  driven  from  his  home  in  Delhi 
district  by  famine,  and  the  Muhammadan  Meos  of  Solasbari  in 
Bawal  brought  him  up.  When  the  Jilts  seized  the  village  lie  lived 
by  begging  and  became  a jogi,  so  the  Jats  made  him  marry  a girl 
belonging  to  a party  of  juggler  Jogis.  Then  he  went  to  Narainpur 
in  Jaipur  territory  and  became  a chela  of  Gorakh  Nath. 

Tho  Bharang  Nath  of  the  Tahqiqdt  is  possibly  the  Hilndi-pharung. 

The  Brahma  kd  order  appears  to  be  the  same  as  tho  Sat-nath. 

The  Daryd-nathi  order  is  chiefly  found  in  the  west,  especially  trans- 
Indus.  It  possesses  gaddis  at  Makliad  on  the  Indus,  in  Kohdfc  and 
even  in  Quetta. 

The  Dhaj-panthi  order  is  found  in  or  at  least  repoited  from  Peshawar 
and  in  Ambdla.  It  may  be  that  the  order  derives  its  name  from  dhaj 
meaning  flag.  Mr.  Maelagan  mentions  the  Dbaj-panthi  as  followers  of 
Hanumdn.  The  Tahqiqdt  gives  Dhajd-panthi  as  the  form  of  the  name. 

The  Dharm-natln  order  is  widely  spread,  but  its  head-quarters  are 
on  the  Goddwari.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  a Raja  Dharm. 

The  Gangd-ndthi  order  was  founded  by  one  of  Kapal  Muni's  two 
disciples.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Tahqiqdt  as  Gangai-ndth. 

The  origin  of  the  Jdlaudhar-ndth  order  has  already  been  related. 
Jn  Amritsar  it  is  known  as  Bdwd  Jalandhar  ke,  and  its  members 
keep  snakes. 

Tho  Kaniba-ki  are  said  to  be  chelas  of  Jalandhar  Nath.  Of  this 
branch  are  the  Sapelas  ; Maelagan,  § 55. 

fi’he  K apian i or  Kapil-pantln  order  ascribes  its  origin  to  Kapal 
Muni,  and  is  thus  also  known  as  Kapal  Deo  ke.  Or  it  was  founded 
by  A jai  Pal,  Kapal  Muni's  disciple,  and  is  thus  cousin  to  the  Gangd- 
ndthi  order. 

Tho  Kaya-mithi  or  Kayan-ndthi  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Gangd-ndthi. 
But  in  Dera  Ghdzi  Khan  it  is  said  that  they  received  their  name  from 
Pir  Ratn  Ndth  who  made  an  image  out  of  the  dirt  of  his  own  body. 

* At  least  in  Dera  Ghazi,  in  which  district  it  is  returned  as  Bairaj,  another  order  (said 
to  be  derived  from  it)  being  .styled  Bairaj  MarigH.  In  Ambala  a Baraj  order  is 
mentioned.  Id  Karndl  RaivAe  and  Bhartari  appear  as  two  distinct  orders. 
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Tlie  Kanthar  or  Khantar  order  owes  its  origin  to  Ganesha.  In 
Ambala  it  is  said  to  be  endogamous. 

Lachlunan  N titles  order  is  said  in  Hoshiarpur  to  be  also  known  as 
the  Darbari  Nath  Tilla  Bdl  Gondai,  but  in  Amritsar  is  said  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Natesri  (as  in  Mac-lagan,  § 55). 

The  M&i-ka-panth  are  disciples  of  the  Devi  Kali. 

The  Man  Manthi  appear  to  be  identical  with  the  Man  Nath,  returned 
from  Peshri.war,  and  the  Manathi  or  Mannati  in  Jlielum  who  ascribe 
their  foundation  to  Rajd  Ras&lu.  Mr.  Maclagan  mentions  the  Man- 
Nath  as  followers  of  Rasdlu,  § 55. 

The  Meklila  dhdri  is  a class  or  order  which  is  returned  from  Arnb&la 
and  its  name  is  said  to  mean  wearer  of  the  tardgf . 

The  Natesri  order  appears  to  have  no  representatives  in  the  Punjab 
but  see  above  under  Lachhmau  Nath’s  order. 

The  Nim  Natliia  is  distinct  from  the  order  founded  by  Pdras  Nath  q,v . 
It  is  said  to  be  also  called  Gapl&ni  or  Kisgai. 

The  Papanth  appears  to  be  also  called  Panathi  or  Panpatai,  a sub- 
order founded  by  Jalandhar  as  a disciple  of  Mahadeo. 

The  Pagal  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  Hdwal-Ghalla. 

The  P&ras  Nath  order  is'  sometimes  shown  as  half  an  order,  the 
Rdwals  being  its  other  half.  But  Paras  Nath  was  one  of  Machhendra’s 
two  sons  and  he  founded  an  order  which  soon  split  up  into  two  dis- 
tinct schools,  (i)  the  Puj — who  are  celibate  but  live  in  houses  and  ob- 
serve none  of  the  rules  observed  by  (ii)  the  Sartoras,  who  always 
wear  a cloth  over  the  mouths,  strain  water  before  drinking  it,  never 
kill  aught  that  has  life  : further  they  never  build  houses,  but  lead  a 
wandering  life,  eating  only  food  cooked  by  others,  and  smoking  from 
a chilam , never  from  a lmkkah . That  these  two  sub-orders  are  both 
Jains  by  religion,  if  not  by  sect,  is  perfectly  obvious,  and  it  is  indeed 
expressly  said  that  this  Pdras  N&th  is  he  whom  the  Jains  revere. 

The  Rdm-ke,  or  Ram  Chandra-ke,  panth  was  founded  by  Ram  Ndth, 
a disciple  of  Santokh  N&th,  and  had  its  head-quarters  cn  the  Goddwari 
till  it  was  replaced  there  by  the  Dharm-natlu.  It  appears  to  be  some- 
times ascribed  to  Rdm  Chandra,  but  erroneously  so. 

The  Sant-nathi  appear  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  Sat-udthi. 

The  Sat-nath  (or  Brahma-ke  q.v.) 

The  Santokh  Nathi  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Maclagan  as  followers  of 
Bishn  Narain,  and  are  probably  the  Vishnu  of  Amritsar. 

Other  orders  mentioned  are  the  Bade  ke,  in  Dera  Ghdzi  Kh&n,  the 
Baljati  in  Karndl,  the  Bharat  in  Dera  Gh£zi  Kh£n,  Haith-panthi  in 
A inbdla  and  Jhelum,  Hari&ni,  Latetri  and  Mai  ka  panth  in  Dera  Ghdzi 
KMn,  the  Path-sana  in  Karndl  (Patsaina  in  Jind),  Ridh  N&th  iu 
Amritsai’,  Sahj  in  Ambala,  and  ,the  Bishnu  in  Amritsar. 

In  Mr.  Maclagan’s  lists  also  appear  the  Kalepd,  and  Ratn  N&th  : and 
in  the  Tahqiq&t-i-Chishti  the  Dhar  Nath,  Darpa-Nath,  Kanak  N&th  and 
Nag  N&th*  are  also  mentioned. 


* Possibly  the  Rawals. 
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The  P£dha  are  described  in  Amb&la  as  a caslo,  originally  Jogis,  but 
purely  secular  and  now  endogamous. 

The  influence  of  Jogis  on  and  beyond  the  north-west  frontier  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  cult.  Legend  connects  the  Gor- 
khatri  at  Peshdwar  with  Gorakli,  and  it  was  once  a Jogi  haunt,  as 
both  B&bar  and  Abu'l-Fazl  testify.  The  chief  saint  of  thu  Jo°is  iQ 
the  north-west  is  Pir  Ratn  NiUli  of  Peshawar/  in  which  district  as 
well  as  throughout  Kdbul  and  Khor&sdn,  a habit  is  said  to  be  current 
which  describes  his  power. 

The  disciples  of  Pir  Ratn  Ndth  do  not  wear  the  mundra,  and  to 
account  for  this  tradition  says  that  once  when  Jogis  of  the  12  orders 
had  assembled  at  Tilla  for  a tuhra  observance,  Ratn  Ndth,  who  had  no 
earrings/  was  only  assigned  a half  share.  He  protested  that  a Jogi 
who  had  earrings  in  his  heart  need  wear  none  in  his  ears,  and  he  opened 
his  breast  to  exhibit  the  mundra  in  his  heart  ! So  his  disciples  are  ex- 
empt from  the  usual  rule  of  the  sect.  They  appear  to  belong  to  the 
Daryd-Ucdthi  panth  but  the  branch  of  Pir  Ratn  N&th’s  dera  at  Midni  in 
Sh&hpur  is  held  by  Bairdg-ke- Jogis. 

The  Bachhowalia  is  a group  of  Muhammadan  Jogis  who  claim  de- 
scent from  one  Gajjan  J&t  and  yet  have  more  than  one  Hindu  got 
(Pdndhi,  Chaliil,  Gil,  Sindhu  and  RathoraJ).  Like  Hindus  they  marry 
outside  the  got.  They  are  chroniclers  or  panegyrists,  and  live  on  alms, 
carrying  &jholi  (wallet)  and  a turban  composed  of  two  dopatfas , each 
of  a different  colour,  as  their  distinctive  costume.  Originally  Hindus 
they  adopted  Isl&m  and  took  to  begging,  their  name  being  doubtless 
derived  from  H.  bichhat  ‘alms.5  But  they  have,  of  course,  a tale  to 
explain  their  name  and  say  that  their  forebears  grazed  a Kumhar's 
bachha — a story  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  they  are  not  all  of  one 
and  the  same  got , but  which  doubtless  alludes  to  their  ancient  worship 
of  the  earth-god. 

Another  Muhammadan  group  is  that  of  the  K&l-pelias  as  the  dis- 
ciples of  Ismail  are  sometimes  called.  Little  seems  to  be  known  about 
Tsmdh'l  except  that  he  was  initiated  by  one  of  the  Sidli  Sanskaripd. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  been  an  adept  in  black  magic  and  fa  con- 
temporary of  one  Kainakha  devi ! It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conjecture 
that  he  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  IsmailiaDS. 

The  Rawals,  however,  are  the  most  important  of  the  Muhammadan 
Jogi  groups.  Found,  mainly,  in  the  western  districts  they  wander  far 
and  wide  over  the  rest  of  India,  and  even  to  Europe  where  they  practise 
as  quack  occulists  and  physicians.  The  name  is,  indeed,  said  to  be  a 

* There  are  Jogi  shrines  at  Kohat,  JalaUbad  and  Kabul,  as  well  as  at  Pesh&war,  and 
the  incumbent  at  the  three  last  named  is  styled  Gotdin.  Pir  Bar  Nath  of  Kohat  was 
initiated  on  a stone  near  the  Bawana  springs.  Even  the  fanatical  Muhammadans  of  these 
parts  reverence  Pir  Ratn  Nath. 

t As  a novice  (Aughar)  he  would  wear  no  earrings  and  only  be  entitled  to  half  a share. 
Another  version  is  that  Ratn  Nath  demanded  a double  share  and,  when  objection  was  taken* 
created  a man,  named  Kanian  N£th,  from  the  sweat  and  dirt  of  his  own  body.  Other 
stories  explain  that  a Jogi  of  eminent  piety  is  exempt  from  the  rule  requiring  a Jogi  to 
wear  earrings  and  a jnnen. 

f Add  Mandhir  (Rajputs')  and  Sidhu,  Ohima,  Salinti,  Saharan,  Lit,  Samrao  and  Ilambar 
(J4ts>  in  Nabha.  The  Bachhowalia  appears  to  be  a numerous  group  in  the  Phulkttn 
Staies, 
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corruption  of  the  Persian  rdwinda,  ( traveller/  c wanderer’:  "and  tradi- 
tion avers  that  when  Ranjlm,  in  his  love  for  Hir,  adopted  the  guise  of 
a faqir  and  wandered  till  ho  came  to  Tilla,  he  became  Fir  B&la  N&th’s 
disciple  and  thence  went  to  Jhang  where  he  sought  for  his  beloved. 
All  his  disciples  and  companions  were  called  Rdwal.* 

The  Rawals  are  sometimes  said  to  be  divided  into  two  groups, 
Mandiat  and  Glial, J but  according  to  one  account  they  form  a half  of 
one  of  the  1 2 orders,  the  other  being  the  P&ras  Nath,  i.e.  the  Jains. 
Probably  this  latter  tale  meivly  means  that  the  R&wals  like  the  Jains 
are  an  offshoot  of  the  Jogi  cults. 

The  Ja’fir  Firs. 

In  the  reign  of  Akbar  there  lived  in  Rajauri  a Jogi  named  Shakkar 
Ndth  who  was  challenged  by  the  Muhammadans  to  provide  sugar  in 
that  country,  in  which  the  article  was  scarce.  ( Shakkar 9 by  his 
prayets  caused  it  to  rain  sugar  on  the  10th  of  Rajab,  910  A.  R. 
[Shakkar  was  the  disciple  of  Badeshar  Nath  of  Badeshar,  and  when 
Akbar  visited  that  place  and  ordered  a fort  to  be  built  there  Badeshar 
Niifch  caused  a’l  the  springs  to  dry  up,  by  throwing  a stone,  which 
made  Akbar  abandon  hia  project.] 

( Fir  9 Shakkar  N&th  on  his  deatli-bed,  having  no  disciples,  called  to 
the  only  man  near  him,  one  Jd/fir,  a Muhammadan,  and  made  him  his 
successor,  thus  starting  a new  order.  He  advised  J&'fir  to  make  only 
nncircumcised  Muhammadans  h>s  disciples,  and  this  rule  is  still  ob- 
served by  the  order  which  employs  Hindu  cooks,  and  whose  members 
bore  their  ears,  but  do  not  eat  with  other  Jogis,  though  they  enjoy  all 
their  privileges.  The  Jogis  of  Pir  J^fir  are  Sant-nathi&s  by  sect. 


TheJangams . 

The  Jangam,  or  Jogi-  Jangam  as  he  is  sometimes  called  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Jogi  proper,  originated  thus : When  Shiva  married 

P&rbati  no  one  would  accept  alms  at  his  hands,  so  he  created  a man 
from  his  thigh  ( jdng ) and,  giving  him  alms,  promised  him  immortality 
but  declared  he  should  live  by  begging.  The  Jangams  are  divided  into 
four  groups,  (i)  Mul,  celibates,  who  practise  jog  in  the  prannyam  form  : 
( ii ) Langoch,  celibate,  also  who  carry  the  image  of  Shiva  in  the  Narbad- 
eshwar  incarnation  in  a small  phylactery  round  the  neck  (chiefly  found 
in  the  south  of  India)  : {Hi)  Sail,  also  celibate,  found  chiefly  in  the  hills 
as  they  avoid  mixing  with  worldly  people  ; and  (iv)  Diru,  found  in  the 
south-east  Punjab.  This  last-named  group  is  secular  and  is  recruited 
from  the  Brahman,  R&jput,  Bh&t,  J&t  aud  Arora  castes.  But  the  got 
appears  to  be  often  lost  on  entering  the  group,  for  it  is  said  to  comprise 
15  gots  : — 


Powar 

Kajwdhi. 

Tanur. 

Duple. 

Laran. 


Indauria. 
Sad  her. 
Nehri. 
Sahag. 
Narre. 


Bhat. 

Baimw41. 

Chandiwal, 

Pvedhu. 

Chhal. 


* The  story  is  clearly  based  on  the  time-honoured  analogy  which  compares  the  desire 
of  the  soul  to  human  passion.  The  word  Rawinda  is  of  considerable  interest. 

| Founded  by  Gorakh  N&th, 

J Founded  by  Mahadeo  and  also  said  to  be  called  Pagal, 
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Marriage  is  effected  by  exchange,  two  got s being  avoided.* 
Rupees  50,  25,  15  or  10  are  spent;  on  a wedding,  according  to  its  class. 
Widows  remarry,  but,  if  a widow  marry  one  who  is  excommunicated, 
the  man  is  made  to  bathe  in  the  Ganges  and  feast  the  brotherhood  ; then 
the  pair  are  re-admitted  into  the  caste. 

Another  version  is  that  Shiva  at  his  wedding  created  two  recipients 
of  his  alms,  one,  Jangam,  from  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  the  other, 
Lingam,  from  his  thigh.  These  Jangams  accept  alms  from  all  Hindus* 
at  least  in  the  western  Districts,  whereas  Lingams  only  take  them 
from  Jogis  and  Sanidsis.  But  it  is  usually  said  that  the  Jangam  ac- 
cepts alms  from  Jogfs. 

To  the  Jangam  Shiva  gave  the  bulks  necklace  hung  with  a bell  or 
jaras , and  everything  that  was  on  his  head,  and  so  Jangams  still 
wear  figures  of  the  moon,  serpents,  etc.,  on  their  heads.  He  also  or- 
dered them  to  live  by  begging,  and  so  Jangams  still  sing  songs  about 
Shiva's  wedding,  playing  on  the  jaras  as  they  beg.  Instead  of  the 
mundra  they  wear  brass  flowers  in  their  ears,  carry  peacock's  feathers, 
and  go  about  begging  in  the  bazars,  demanding  a pice  from  each  shop. 
They  are  looked  upon  as  Brahmans  and  are  said  to  correspond  with  the 
Lingayats  of  Central  and  Southern  India. 


The  Sapelas  or  Sampelas . 

The  sampelas , or  snake-men,  claim  Kdnnhipi  (Kanipa),  the  son  of  the 
Jhinwar  who  caught  the  fish  from  which  MachhendraN&th  had  emerged  : 
Kannhipi  was  brought  up  with  him  aud  became  a disciple  of  Jalandhar 
Ndth.  By  which  is  meant  that  snake-charmers,  like  snakes,  owe  much 
to  the  waters.  The  sampelas  are  not  celibate;  though  they  have  their 
ears  bored  and  wear  the  mundra , with  oehre-dyed  clothes,  and  they  rank 
lower  than  the  Hindu  Jogfs  because  they  will  take  food  from  a Muham- 
madan and  eat  jackal.  They  tame  snakes,  playing  on  the  gourd-pipe 
(bin),  and  lead  a wandering  life,  but  do  not  thieve.  Their  semi-religions 
character  places  them  above  the  Kanjars  and  similar  tribes.  Some  of 
their  gots  are  : — 


Gadaria. 

Tank. 

Phenkra. 


Linak. 

Chauhan. 

Tahliwal. 


In  marriage  four  gots  are  avoided. 


Athwol. 

Sohtra. 

Bamna. 


The  Jogis  as  a caste . 

The  secular  Jogi  or  Samyogi,  as  he  should  apparently  be  called,  does 
in  parts  of  the  Punjab  form  a true  caste.  Thus  in  Kullu  he  has  become 
a Nath  and  in  Arnbdla  a Jogi-Padha,  In  Lohd.ru  there  is  a small  Jogi 
caste  of  the  Jdtu  tribe  which  was  founded  by  a Rajput  of  that  tribe. 
Of  his  two  sons  the  descendants  of  one,  Bdre  Ndth  are  secular,  when 
those  of  the  other  Bar  Ndth  remain  celibate,  pierce  their  ears  and  wear 
the  mundra , though  how  they  are  recruited  is  not  explained.  In  all 
respects  they  follow  the  usual  rites  save  at  death.  They  bury  the  body 
seated,  facing  north  and  place  a pitcher  of  water  under  its  right  arm 
and  some  boiled  rice  under  its  left  arm.  Widow  remarriage  is 
allowed. 


* Marriage  by  purchase  appears  to  be  forbidden,  and  if  the  bride’s  family  has  not  a boy 
eligible  to  marry  at  once,  the  bridegroom’s  family  will  owe  them  a girl  till  one  is  required.* 
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In  Arabella  the  Samyogis  (not  the  Padhas)  are  said  to  have  12  sec- 
tions, including  the  : — 


The  Kanthars  are  said  to  bo  endogamous,  but  all  the  others  inter- 
marry. In  Nablia  the  padlias,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be  a caste, 
but  are  simply  Jogis  who  teach  children  Kindi. 

Though  professing  Jogis  are  forbidden  to  marry,  many  of  them 
do  so,  and  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle  the  Jogis  who  abandon  celibacy 
from  those  who  do  not  profess  it  at  all  and  form  a caste.  In  Dera 
Gh&zi  Khdn,  for  instance,  Jogis  intermarry  but  not  within  their  caste 
ns  Jogis.  There  is  no  bar  to  Hindu  or  a Sanyasi  taking  a Jogi  girl 
in  marriage,  but  respectable  Hindus  do  not  do  so.  Their  marriage 
ceremonies  are  generally  like  those  of  Hindus,  as  Brahmans  perform 
them.  A Jogi  who  marries  is  regarded  with  comtcmpt  by  his  brother 
Jogis,  who  do  not  smoke  with  him  until  he  has  given  a feast  at  a 
cost  of  Ks.  12-8  to  an  assembly  of  Jogis  at  some  sacred  place,  such 
as  the  bank  of  the  Ganges,  ora  fair. 

On  the  other  hand  Grihisti  Jogis  retain  many  outward  signs  of  the 
professing  Jogi.  They  wear  saffron  coloured  clothes  and  sometimes 
smear  ashes  over  the  body.  They  use  the  janeo  of  black  wool  which 
is  ^nailer  than  that  worn  by  a Brahman  or  other  twice-born  Hindu. 
They  wear  a nad  of  horn  or  else  have  a bit  of  wood  made  in  the  shape 
of  a nad  and  attached  to  the  janeo . They  are  obliged  to  wear  a 
paunchi  of  wool  round  their  hands  and  feet  and  a woollen  string  round 
the  waist.  They  also  use  the  rosary  of  rudrahsh  beads.  Some  have 
their  ears  bored  while  others  go  to  Gorakh  N&tlBs  gaddi  and  get  a 
hanthi  tied  round  the  neck.  Though  the  use  of  flesh  and  liquor  is 
permissible  they  follow  the  Brahmans  and  abstain  from  them.  They 
live  on  alms  and  by  singing  the  love  tales  of  Hir  and  Rdnjha,  etc.,  and 
ballads  like  those  of  Jaimal  and  Fattah , etc.  Others  live  by  exhibiting 
nadia  bulls.  In  Karn&l  the  Jogis  by  caste  are  generally  Hindus  and 
receive  offerings  made  to  the  impure  gods.  They  form  one  of  the 
lowest  of  all  castes  and  practise  witchcraft  and  divination,  being  also 
musicians. 

Johal,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Johar,  a Hindu  family  of  Talagang  in  Jhelum. 

Joiya,  The  Joiya  is  one  of  the  36  royal  races  of  Rajputs,  and  is  described 
in  the  ancient  chronicles  as  “ lords  of  the  Jangal-des,”  a tract  which 
comprehended  Hari&na,  B hat  liana,  Bhatner,  and  Nagor.  They  also 
held,  in  common  with  the  Dehia  with  whom  their  name  is  always 
coupled,  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  Sutlej  near  their  confluence.  Some 
seven  centuries  ago  they  were  apparently  driven  out  of  the  Indus  tract 
and  partly  subjugated  in  the  Bdgar  country  by  the  Bhatti;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century  they  were  expelled  from  the  Joiya  canton 
of  Bikaner  by  the  R&thor  rulers  for  attempting  to  regain  their  inde- 
pendence. Tod  remarks  that  the  Rajputs  carried  fire  and  sword 
i.ito  this  country,  of  which  they  made  a desert.  Ever  since  it  has 


Ai. 

Dhaj. 

Bahj. 

Hait, 


Kanthar, 

Pagal. 

Paopanthi. 

lUwal. 
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remained  desolate,  and  the  very  name  of  Joiya  is  lost,  though  the  vestiges 
of  considerable  towns  bear  testimony  to  a remote  antiquity.”  The 
Joiya,  however,  have  not  disappeared.  They  still  hold  all  the  banks  of 
the  Sutlej  from  the  Wattu  border  nearly  as  far  down  as  its  continence 
with  the  Indus,  though  the  Jihads  turned  them  out  of  Kahror,  and  they 
lost  their  semi-independence  when  their  possessions  formed  a part  of 
the  Bahawalpur  State  ; they  hold  a tract  in  Bikilner  on  the  bed  of  the 
old  Ghaggar  just  below  Bhatner,  their  ancient  seat ; and  they  aro  found 
in  no  inconsiderable  numbers  on  the  middle  Sutlej  of  Lahore  and  Fe- 
rozepur  and  on  the  lower  Indus  of  the  Derajdt  and  Muzaffargarh,  about, 
a third  of  their  whole  number  being  returned  as  Jats.  The  Multan  bar 
is  known  to  this  day  as  the  Joiya  bar . General  Cunningham  says  that 
they  are  to  be  found  in  some  numbers  in  the  Salt  Range  or  mountains 
of  Jud,  and  identifies  them  with  the  Jodia  or  Yodia,  the  warrior  class  of 
India  in  Pan  ini's  time  (450  B.  C.),  and  indeed  our  figures  show  some 
2,700  Joiya  in  Shdhpur.  But  Pamnfs  Jodia  would  perhaps  more  pro- 
bably be  the  modern  Gheba,  whose  original  tribal  namo  is  said  to  be 
Jodra,  and  Gheba  a mere  title.  The  Joiya  of  tho  Sutlej  and  of  lliss^r 
trace  their  origin  from  Bhatner,  and  have  a curious  tradition,  current 
apparently  from  Hiss&r  to  Montgomery,  to  the  effect  that  they  cannot 
trace  their  Rajput  descent  in  the  male  line.  The  Ilissar  Joiya  make 
themselves  descendants  in  the  female  line  of  Sejaor  Sameja,  who  accom- 
panied the  eponymous  ancestor  uf  the  Bhatti  from  Muttra  to  Bhatner. 
This  probably  means  that  the  Joiyas  claim  Y&du  ancestry.  The  Mont- 
gomery Joiya  have  it  that  a lineal  descendant  of  Benjamin,  Joseph's 
brother,  came  to  Bikaner,  married  a Raja's  daughter,  begot  their  ancestor, 
and  then  disappeared  as  a faqir.  The  tradition  is  perhaps  suggested 
by  the  word  joi,  meaning  Ci  wife."  The  Montgomery  Joiya  say  that 
they  left  Bikiiner  in  the  middle  of  the  ]4th  century  and  settled  in 
Bahawalpur,  where  they  became  allies  of  theLangah  dynasty  of  Mult&n, 
but  were  subjugated  by  the  Ddudpotra  in  the  time  of  Nadir  Shall. 
The  Multan  Joiya  say  that  they  went  from  Bikdner  to  Sindh  and  thence 
to  Multan.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  of  tlieir  old  possessions  on 
tho  Indus  having  died  out  of  the  tribal  memory,  and  been  replaced  by 
their  later  holdings  in  Bikaner.  They  are  described  by  Cap  tan 
FI  ph  in  stone  as  “ of  smaller  stature  than  the  great  Ravi  tribes,  and 
considered  inferior  to  them  in  regard  of  tho  qualities  in  which  the 
latter  especially  pride  themselves,  namely  bravery  and  skill  in  cattle- 
stealing. They  possess  largo  herds  of  cattle  and  are  bad  cultivators.” 
The  Mahars  are  a small  tribe  on  the  Sutlej  opposite  Fazilka,  and  are  said 
to  be  descended  from  Mahar,  a “ brother  of  the  Joiya.  They  are  said 
to  be  quarrelsome,  silly,  thievish,  fond  of  cattle,  and  to  care  little  for 
agricultural  pursuits.” 

In  Bahawalpur  the  minists  of  the  Joiyas  have  compiled  for  them  a pedigree- table  which 
makes  them  and  the  Mahars  Quraishis  by  origin  and  descended  from  Ij-as,  a descendant  of 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  But  the  mirasts  of  each  sept  of  the  Joiyas  give  a different  pedigree 
above  lyas,  a fact  which  tends  to  show  that  the  Joiyas  were  in  their  origin  a confederation 
of  warrior  clans. 

The  Lakh  wera  sept  and  others  recount  the  following  tale.  They  say  that  lyas,  son  of 
Bakr,  came  to  Chuhurhar  (now  Anupgarh),  the  capital  of  Raja  Chuhar  Sameja.  in  the  guise 
of  a faqir , and  married  Nal,  the  Raja’s  eldest  daughter,*  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Joiya  in  400  11.  Joiya  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his  mother’s  father  as  a Hindu. 


* Pal  aud  Sal  being  tho  other  two. 
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though  his  father  was  a Muhammadan  and  had  married  Nal  by  nikah  and  so  Joiya’s 
children,  Jabbu,  Isung,  BisuDg,  Nisung,  and  Sahan  Pal,  received  Hindu  names.  From  the 
youngest,  (apparently)  of  these  sons  the  Joiyas  claim  descent.*  The  Joiyas  as  a tribe  regard 
Ali  Kh£n,  Lakhwera,  ret’ is  of  Shahr  Farid  as  their  chief,  and  his  influence  extends  over  the 
Joiyas  in  Multan.  A Joiya  who  has  committed  theft  will  not  deny  the  fact  before 
this  chief. 

The  Lakhwera,  Bhadera,  Ghazi  Khanana,  Kulhera,  Daulatana,  Kamera  and  Mangher  septs 
and  a few  others,  observe  the  winaik  ceremony.  This  consists  in  slaughtering  two  rams 
(okat tns")  and  making  a pulao  (with  rice  cooked  in  ghi)  of  the  flesh.  This  is  given  in 
charity  in  the  name  of  their  ancestor  Allahditta  who  single-handed  resisted  a party  of  50 
Baloeh  who  tried  to  raid  the  cattle  he  was  tending  in  the  Cholistan.  Allahditta  was  killed, 
but  his  bravery  is  commemorated  in  the  winaik  and  his  tomb  in  the  Taj-Sarwar  is  greatly 
frequented  by  the  tribe.  Lumin’s  name  is  also  mentioned  in  the  winaik,  because  he  fell  in  s 
tight  with  Lalir  Joiya,  a descendant  of  Jai  Sung  at  Kharbara  in  Bikaner,  where  his  tomb 
still  exists.  The  descendants  of  the  Joiyas  shown  in  the  pedigreeTable  from  Bansi  upwards 
observe  only  the  winaik  of  Lunan,  not  that  of  Allahditta. 

The  Joiyas  are  brave,  but,  like  the  Wattus,  addicted  to  theft.  The  Lakhwera  sept  is  the 
highest  in  the  social  scale  and  has  a great  reputation  for  courage.  The  tribe  is  devoted  to 
horses  and  buffaloes.  No  Joiya  considers  it  derogatory  to  plough  with  his  own  hands,  but 
if  a man  gives  up  agriculture  and  takes  to  trade  or  handicraft  the  Joiyas  cease  to  enter  into 
any  kind  of  relationship  with  him.  Sahn  Pal  is  said  to  have  coined  his  own  money  at 
Bhatner.  a proof  that  he  exercised  sovereign  power.  Bawa  Farid-ud-Din,  Shakar-Ganj, 
converted  Lunan,  Ber  and  Wisul  to  Islam  and  blessed  Lun£n,  saying  "Lunan,  dunan , 
chaundn,"  i.  e.,  “may  Lunan’s  posterity  multiply.”  These  three  brothers  wrested  the 
fortress  of  Bhatinda  from  the  Slave  Kings  of  Delhi  and  ruled  its  territory,  with  Sirsa  and 
Bhatner,  independently. 

Lakhkho,  son  of  Lunan,  headed  a confederation  of  the  Joiyas,  Bhattis,  Ratkors  and 
Waryas  against  the  Vikas,  or  Bikas,  the  founders  of  Bikaner,  whose  territory  they  devast- 
ated until  their  king,  Raja  Ajras,  gave  his  daughter  Kesar  in  marriage  to  Lakhkho,  and 
from  that  time  onwards  the  Hindu  Rajputs  of  Bikaner  gave  daughters  to  the  Muhammadan 
Joiyas  as  an  established  custom  up  to  w’ithin  the  last  50  years,  when  the  practice  ceased. 

After  Lakhkho,  Salim  Khan  rose  to  power  in  the  time  of  Aurangzeb.  He  founded  a 
Saliingarh  which  he  gave  to  Pir  Shauq  Shah,  whence  it  became  called  Mari  Shauq  Shah, 
and  founded  a second  Salimgarh,  which  was  however  destroyed  by  Aurangzeb’s  orders,  but 
on  its  ruins  his  son  Farid  Khan  I founded  Shahr  Farid  in  Bahawalpur.  After  the  downfall 
of  the  Mughal  empire  the  Lakhwera  chiefs  continued  for  some  time  to  pay  tribute  at  Multan 
and  Nawab  Wali  Muhammad  Khan  Khakwani,  its  governor,  married  a Joiya  girl,  Ihsan 
Bifci,  and  thus  secured  their  adherence,  which  enabled  him  to  find  a refuge  among  the 
Admera  and  Saldera  Joiyas  when  the  Mahrattas  took  possession  of  Multan  in  1757  A.  D. 
After  this  the  Joiyas  under  Farid  Khan  II  revolted  against  Salih  Muhammad  Khan,  whom 
the  Mahrattas  had  appointed  governor  of  Multan,  and  plundered  his  territory,  but  in  1172 
A.  D.,  when  Ahmad  Shah,  Abdali,  had  expelled  the  Mahrattas  from  Multan  he  re-appointed 
Wali  Muharninad  Kh£n  to  its  governorship  and  to  him  the  Joiyas  submitted.  Under  the 
emperor  Zaman  Khan,  however,  the  Joiyas  again  rose  in  rebellion  and  at  the  instance  of 
the  governor  of  Multan  Nawab  Mubarak  Khan  of  Bahawalpur  annexed  the  territory  of 
Farid  Khan  II. 

The  Joiya  septs  are  very  numerous,  40  being  enumerated  as  principal  septs  alone  f Of 
these  the  more  important  are  the  Lakhwera,  Daulatana,  Bhadera  Nikal-ka,  Ghazi-Khanana, 
Jalwana,  which  has  a sub-sept  called  Bhaon,  their  ancestor  having  been  designated 
Nekokara*Bhai  or  the  “ virtuous  brother  ” by  Abdulla  Jahanian.  Most  of  the  Joiya  septs 
are  eponymous,  their  names  ending  in  -ka  and  sometimes  in  -era. 

The  following  septs  are  found  in  Montgomery  (where  they  are  classed 
as  Rcijput  agriculturists)  : — Akoke,  BahMna,  Bhatti,  Firozke,  Bassanke, 


* This  table  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Balidivalvur  Gazetteer , p.  46. 

t Joiyas  are  divided  into  a large  number  of  “ naks1*  *.  (i)  Lakhwera,  (ii)  Mahmudera, 
Kamrana,  Madera  (all  three  equal),  (iii)  Jalwana  and  Daulatana.  The  grading  of  the 
tribe  in  the  social  scale  is  as  above.  They  intermarry,  as  a rule,  only  among  themselves, 
but  a nak  of  one  grade  will  not  give  daughters  to  a nuk  of  a lower  grade,  though  the  former 
will  take  from  the  latter. 

In  the  time  o f Akbar  they  were  the  predominate  tribe  of  the  Mailsi  and  Lodhran  tahsils, 
and  then,  or  soo  n after,  four  brothers,  Jagan,  Mangan,  Luddan  and  Lai  colonised  the  country 
round  Luddan,  and  were  followed  by  fresh  bands  from  across  the  Sutlej.  Multan  Gr.t 
1902,  p.  139. 
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Jamlera,  Jhandeke,  Jugeke,  Lakhuke,  Langdheke,  Luleke,  Mihruke, 
Momeke,  Panjera,  Ranoke,  Sdbuke,  Sanatheko  and  Shalbdzi  : and  in 
Multdn  Sabul  and  Salhuka,  and  Saldera,  but  the  latter  are  in  this 
District  classed  as  Jats.  Indeed  both  in  Montgomery  and  in  Multdn 
the  Joiyas  as  a tribe  appear  to  rank  both  as  Jats  and  Rajputs.  Jn 
Amritsar  they  are  classed  as  Rajputs  and  in  Shdhpur  as  Jats.  In 
Montgomery  the  Kharrals  and  Hindu  Kambohs  each  possess  a Joiya 
(agricultural)  clan. 

Jojah , a Ji'4  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Jokharcj,  a leech  or  leecli-applier  : see  Gdgra. 

Jolah,  a weaver,  rope-maker,  etc. : the  joldhs  in  Yusafzai  form  a trade-guild, 
rather  than  a caste  like  the  Juldha. 

Joldaha,  a Jd$  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Jomah,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Joxdah,  a Jdt.  clau  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Jopo,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Johve,  (1)  au  Arafn,  (2)  a Kamboli  clan  (both  agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Josan,  (1)  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan,  (2)  an  Ardin  and  (3)  a 
Kamboli  clan  (both  agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Jost,  Joslii , a sub-division  of  Brahmans,  apparently  meaning  astronomer 

(J  OTA  Si). 

Jotasi,  -sin,  an  astronomer  or  astrologer,  from  jotas  (Sanskr.  jyotisha , as- 
trology). The  Lahula  form  is  jodhsi,  q.  v.f  and  in  Spiti  the  choba  is  the 
hereditary  astrologer.  Josi  or  Joslii  is  apparently  a derivative. 

Jun,  a tribe,  now  almost  extinct,  which  with  the  Janjua  are  described  by 
Babar  as  holding  half  the  Salt  Range  which  was  called  the  Koh-i-Jud 
after  them.  See  under  Jodli. 

Juh an,  an  A wan  tribe  said  to  be  descended  from  Pusu  and  Haimr,  the 
two  sons  of  Jahdn,  son  of  Qutb  Sbdh,  found  in  Sialkot. 

Julaea,  fem.  -i,  syn.  scifed-bdf.  The  weavers  proper,  of  which  the  Juldha,  as 
he  is  called  in  the  east,  and  the  Paoli  as  he  is  called  iu  the  villages  of 
the  west,  is  the  type,  are  ail  exceedingly  numerous  and  important 
artisan,  class,  more  especially  in  the  western  Districts  where  no  weaving 
is  done  by  the  leather-working  or  scavenger  castes.  It  is  very  possible 
that  the  Julahd  is  of  aboriginal  extraction.  Indeed  Sir  James  Wilson 
who  had,  in  the  old  Sirsa  district,  unequalled  opportunities  of  com- 
paring different  sections  of  the  people,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Julahds 
and  Chamdrs  are  probably  the  same  by  origin,  the  distinction  betweeu 
them  having  arisen  from  divorgenee  of  occupation.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  preseut  position  of  the  two  is  widely  dis- 
. similar.  The  Julaha  does  not  work  in  impure  leather,  he  eats  no 
carrion,  he  touches  no  carcases,  and  ho  is  recognised  by  both  Hindu 
and  Musalman  as  a fellow-believer  and  admitted  to  religious  equality. 
In  a word,  the  Chamdr  is  a menial,  the  Juldha  an  artisau.  The  real 
fact  seems  to  be  that  the  word  Julahd,  from  the  Persian  julah,  a ball 
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of  .thread,  the  equivalent  Hindi  term  being  T&nfci,  is  the  name  of  the 
highest  occupation  ordinarily  open  to  the  outcast,  section  of  the  com- 
munity. Thus  we  find  Koli-Jul6h&s,  Chamar-Jul&li4s,  Mochi-Julahds, 
Raiiuhtsi- Juhili&s,  and  so  forth  : and  it  is  probable  that  after  a few 
generations  these  meu  drop  the  prefix  which  denotes  their  low  origin, 
and  become  Julahas  pure  and  simple.  The  weaver  appears  to  be  called 
Golah  in  Peshawar  and  Kasbi  in  Hazara. 

The  Jill  ah  a proper  is  scantily  represented  in  the  south-east  Punjab, 
where  his  place  is  taken  by  the  Koli*  or  Cham&r-JuMhd  and 
Dlmnak ; and  he  is  hardly  known  in  the  Deraj  tit,  where  probably  the 
JAt  does  most,  of  the  weaving.  In  the  rest  of  the  Province  he  con- 
stitutes some  3 to  4 per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  He  is  generally 
a Hindu  in  K&ngra  and  Delhi,  and  often  Hindu  in  Karn&l,  Amb£la,  and 
Hoshiarpur ; but  on  the  whole  some  92  per  cent,  of  the  Julahas  are 
Mnsalm&n.  Sikhs  are  few  in  number. 

The  Julaha  confines  himself  almost  wholly  to  weaving.  He  is  not 
a true  village  menial,  being  paid  by  the  piece  and  not  by  customary 
dues.  He  is  perhaps  the  most  troublesome  of  the  artisan  classes.  Like 
the  shoe-maker  of  Europe,  he  follows  a wholly  sedentary  occupation, 
and  in  the  towus  at  least  is  one  of  the  most  turbulent  classes  of  the 
community.  There  is  a proverbial  saying  : “ How  should  a weaver  be 
patient  ? 99  Indeed  the  contrast  between  the  low  social  standing  and 
the  obtrusive  pretentiousness  of  the  class  is  often  used  to  point  a pro- 
verb : “ A weaver  by  trade,  and  his  name  is  Fatah  Khan  (‘victorious 
chief*). 15  “Lord  preserve  us!  The  weaver  is  going  out  hunting!” 
“ Himself  a weaver,  and  he  has  a Saiyad  for  his  servant ! ” “What! 
Pathans  the  bond  servants  of  weavers  ! ” and  so  forth. 

The  Julaha  sub-divisions  are  exceedingly  numerous,  but  the  names  of 
most  of  the  larger  ones  are  taken  from  dominant  land- owning  tribes. 
Some  of  the  largest  are: — Bhattis  who  are  very  widely  distributed; 
Khokhars  chiefly  found  west  of  Lahore;  Janjuas  and  Awans  in  the 
Rawalpindi  division  ; Sindhus  in  the  Central  Punjab,  and  the  Jaryals 
in  Kangra.  The  Kabirbausi  are  found  in  Ambala  and  Kangra,  and  ap- 
parently this  word  has  become  a true  tribal  name  aud  now  includes 
Musalman  JuMh&s.  It  is  derived  from  the  great  Bbagat  Kabir  of 
Benares  who  was  himself  a Jul4ba,  and  whose  teaching  most  of  the 
Hindu  Julah&s  profess  to  follow.  The  eastern  Julahas  are  said  to 
be  divided  into  two  great  sections,  Deswale,  or  those  of  the  country,  and 
Tel,  the  latter  being  supposed  to  be  descended  from  a JulaM  who 
married  a Teli  woman.  The  latter  are  socially  inferior  to  the  former. 
In  the  Jumna  districts  there  are  also  a Gangapuri  (?  Gaugap&ri)  and  a 
Multani  section,  the  former  being  found  only  in  the  Jumna  valley  and 
the  latter  on  the  borders  of  the  Malwa. 

Further  west  we  find  the  Muhammadan  Julahas  divided  into  several 
groups,  mostly  territorial,  e.  g.}  in  Jind  we  have  the  J&ngli,  Deswali, 

* Accordiug  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Belmerick  Hindu  weavers  are  only  found  in  the  Punjab  cis- 
Sutlej.  In  the  Punjab  hills  they  are  Kolis,  in  the  United  Provinces  Kolis  or  Koris.  In  tie 
plains  they  style  themselves  Bamdasias.  In  the  Upper  Punjab  the  weaver  is  always  a 
Muhammadan,  and  is  culled  Nurbaf  or  Pafindah  as  well  as  Paoli,  Sufedbaf  or  Julaha.  In 
6ikh  times  they  were  glad  to  accept  grain  as  wages,  but  they  now  exact  cash. 
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Bajwarya  anti  Paryd  sub-castes.  But  the  Ndbha  version  gives  six 
groups,  four  territorial,  viz.,  Jdngla,  Pawddhro  of  the  Pawdclh  *),  Bdgrf 
and  Multdni  (these  two  latter  are  uot  found  iu  the  State),  one  called 
Pare  and  a sixth  called  Mochia  which  is  nominated  from  the  Mochis. 
The  four  groups  found  in  Jind  all  eat  and  smoke  together.  The  Jdnglis 
are  found  in  the  Jangal  tract  of  tahsil  Sangrur.  They  have  heredi- 
tary Pirs,  who  are  Sayyids.  In  adopting  a Pfr  a murid  (disciple)  takes 
a cup  of  sharbat  from  his  hand  and  drinks  it,  believing  that  by  so 
doing  ho  will  attain  to  Bahisht  (Paradise),  They  revere  their  P£rs, 
give  them  a rupee  and  a wrapper  when  they  come  to  their  house  and 
entertain  them  well.  The  Jdngli  (jots  are  those  of  the  Jdts  and  Rajputs, 
and  it  is  said  that  they  were  converted  during  the  reign  of  Aurangzob. 
Some  of  them  still  rotaiu  their  Brahman  j^arohits  and  give  them  money 
at  weddings. 

They  only  avoid  their  own  got  in  marriage. 

The  Pare  in  Ndbha  follow  the  Muhammadan  Law  as  to  marriage, 
whereas  the  other  five  groups  avoid  four  gots  in  marriage,  like  Hindus.* 

The  Muhammadan  Jul alias  are  said  to  be  very  strict  observers  of  the 
Id-ul-fitr,  just  as  the  Qassabs  (butchers)  hold  the  Id-ul-zuhd  in  special 
esteem,  while  the  Kanghigarans  affect  the  Shab-i-barat  and  the 
Sayyids  the  Muharram.t 


On  the  other  hand  the  Hindu  Juldhds  of  these  Phulkidn  States  are 
divided  into  sectarian  groups,  such  as  the  Ramdasis  and  Kabirpanthis. 

The  Rdmddsfs  are  the  followers  of  the  saint,  Rdm  Dds,  the  Chamdr 
who  was  a chela  of  Lakhmfr.  Having  abandoned  his  calling  as  a shoe- 
maker, he  took  up  weaving  and  followed  the  teachings  of  the  Granth. 
The  liamdasi  do  not  eat,  smoke  or  intermarry  with  the  Chamdrs. 
They  practise  kareica  and  perform  the  wedding  rite,  according  to  the 
anand  bdni  of  the  Granth  Sdhib,  fire  being  lighted  before  the  scripture 
and  seven  turns  ( pheras ) being  made  round  the  fire,  while  the  anand 
bdni  is  read.  No  Brahman  is  called  in.  They  burn  their  dead  and 
carry  the  ashes  to  the  Ganges.  Some  of  their  gots  are  : — 


1.  Bhangar. 

2.  Barah. 

3.  Berwdl. 


4.  Sokri.  i 7.  Samjar. 

5.  Chohan.  I 8.  Senhm£r. 

G.  Saroe.  9.  Mdti. 

1 10,  Goru. 


The  Kabirpanthis  are  the  followers  of  Kabfr  Bhagat,  chela  (disciple) 
of  Rdmanand,  founder  of  the  Rdmdnandi  sect  of  t lie  Bairagis.  Kabir 
is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Benares  and  adopted  by  a Musalman 
Juldhd  during  the  reign  of  Sikandar  Slidli  Lodi  (1488-1512  A.  D.). 
file  story  goes  that  Kabir  wished  to  bo  Rainanand's  chela  but  he  re- 
fused to  adopt  him  as  he  was  a Muhammadan,  So  one  day  Kabfr  lay 
down  on  the  road  by  which  Rdmanand  went  to  bathe  in  the  Ganges 
every  morning,  and  by  chance  Hdmanand  touched  him  with  his  foot. 
He  exclaimed  “ Bdm,  Rdm,”  so  Kabfr  took  the  word  Ram  as  his  Guru 
mantra  and  assumed  the  mala  or  beads  and  tilak  or  forehead  mark  of 


* Muhammadan  Julahas  of  the  Katahra  got  in  Zira  tahsil  of  Ferozepur  do  not  inter- 
marry in  their  own  got  and  also  avoid  that  of  the  mothers  father.  They  also  refuse  to 
marry  a son  into  a family  in  which  his  sister  is  married, 
t N.  I.  N.  Q.,  I.  G43, 
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a Bair£gi.  At  first  R/unanand  was  opposed  to  lum,  but  after  som  dis- 
cussion lie  accepted  him  as  his  chela . His  doctrine  and  precepts  are 
very  popular  and  are  embodied  in  the  Sukh  Nidhan  Granth,  the  Bijak 
and  other  poems. 

Kabir  used  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  weaving  blankets  which  he  sold 
for  7 takkas  a-pieee.  One  day  Falsehood  ( jht'ith ) appeared  to  him  in 
human  guise  and  urged  him  to  demand  12  takkis  instead  of  7 : he  did 

so  but  only  received  9,  so  he  said  : — 

Sache  kalian  to  mdriye — Jhvthe  jagat  patiaive , 

Sat  takke  kd  bhiira , — Mera  mau  takke  bik  jawe. 

“If  I speak  the  truth,  I shall  suffer,  since  the  world  is  content  with 
lies,  so  I spoke  false  and  sold  my  blanket  for  9 takkas.” 

Since  then  falsehood  has  been  rife  in  the  world.  Starch  owes  its 
origin  to  a sparrow’s  having  let  its  droppings  fall  on  Kabir’s  cloth,  as  he 
was  weaving.  Every  weaver  invokes  Kabir  or  Luqmdn  on  beginning 
work. 

As  a Kabirpanthi,  or  follower  of  Kabir's  teaching,  the  Jul&ha  calls 
himself  Kabirbansi  or  a descendant  of  Kabir,  just  as  the  Chhlmba 
prefers  to  be  called  Namdevi  (descendant  of  N&rndeo).  They  will  never 
take  a false  oath  in  the  names  of  these  supposed  ancestors,  and  even 
when  in  the  right,  seldom  venture  to  swear  by  them.  Both  castes  are 
offended  at  the  ordinary  names  of  Jul&ha  and  Darzi,  i.  e .,  Chhimba).* 

The  JuldMs,  like  the  darzis,  are  recruited  from  various  castes,  but 
especially  from  the  Dh&nak  and  Chatn&r  below,  whereas  the  tailors 
are  recruited  from  the  castes  above  them. 

Jun,  lit.  ‘ louse/  a J£t  tribe  found  in  Karn&l,  originally  settled  in  Delhi. 

Junan,  a tribe  in  BaMwalpur,  descended  from  Jdm  Juna,t  who  ruled 
Sind  in  the  8th  century  of  the  Hijra.  They  give  their  name  to  the 
State  of  Junagadh.  The  Junans  migrated  from  Shik&rpur  in  the  18th 
century  A.  D.  and  were  granted  lands  in  Bah&walpur. 

Jund-Bugdial,  a clan  of  the  Aw&ns,  so  called  from  Jund,  their  principal 
village,  found  in  Rawalpindi  and  Pindi  Gheb.  Their  traditions  point  to 
their  being  a race  of  marauders. 

Junhal,  a Rajput  tribe,  once  numerous  and  powerful.  It  is  found  on  the 
borders  of  Kashmir  and  the  Kahuta  talisil,  in  Rawalpindi,  in  a beautiful 
country.  They  were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  Gakkhars  and  were 
rivals  of  the  Hadwals. 

JunhI,  a Muhammadan  J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Jurai,  a Muhammadan  J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

JtjTA,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mnlt&n  and  Montgomery. 


* N.  I.  N.  Q.  L,  § 72. 

t This  must  be  the  Jim  Juna,  Samm&,  who  succeeded  Unar,  the  second  ruler  of  the 
Saxnma  dynasty.  Duff’s  Chronology  of  India , p.  302, 


/ 
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KabIr-pantiii,  a follower  of  Kabir.  A life  of  Kabir,  who  was  a little  earlier 
than  Luther,  having  been  born  in  1440,  and  who  died  in  1518  A.  D., 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.*  Of  all  t lie  fourteen  persons 
usually  classed  as  Bhagats  or  saints^  viz.,  Belli,  Blrikan,  Dhanna,  Shaikh 
Farid,  Jaidov,  Kabir,  Namdoo,  Pi  pa,  Rdirninand,  Ravidds,  Sadhnd, 
Sain u,  Surdds  and  Triloehant  (wliose  lives  are,  for  the  most  part,  given 
in  the  Bhaldamald,  or  the  North  Indian  ‘Lives  of  the  faints  ’)  Kabir 
and  Tulsi  Das  have  had  tho  greatest  influence  for  good  on  the  unedu- 
cated classes  of  Northern  and  Central  India. 

A mystery  hangs  over  Kabir's  birth,  but  it  appears  that  whoever 
his  parents  may  have  been,  ho  was  brought  up  in  a family  of  Musalman 
weavers  at  Benares.  Ho  is  generally  looked  on  as  having  been  a 
weaver  by  caste,  and  the  weavers  of  the  country  by  a process  well 
known  in  eastern  ethnology  are  fond  of  calling  themselves  the  descend- 
ants of  this  celebrated  member  of  their  caste. J Many  of  tlie  Juldhds 
in  the  Punjab  return  their  caste  as  Knbirbansi,  and  many  of  those  who 
return  their  sect  as  Kabirbansi  or  Kabirpanthl,  are  probably  little  moro 
than  ordinary  weavers  who  have  no  idea  of  distinguishing  themselves 
from  other  Hindu  weavers  in  matters  of  doctrine.  However,  Kabir, 
whatever  his  caste  may  really  have  been,  is  said  to  have  been  a pupil 
of  Rdmdnand,  and  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that 
lie  imbibed  a good  deal  of  that  master's  leaching.  From  one  point 
of  view  the  Kabirpantlns  are  merely  Htim&nandi's  who  refuse  to  worship 
idols. 

In  the  1 4th  century  Rdmdnand,  the  founder  of  the  Bairdgis,  lived 
at  Benares.  One  day  lie  went  to  gather  flowers  for  worship  in  his 
garden,  but  there  he  was  seized  and  taken  by  the  gardener’s  daughter 
to  one  of  the  rulers  of  that  period.  The  girl  took  with  her  also  the 
flowers  which  she  herself  had  picked,  and  on  the  road  found  that  they 
had  turned  into  a handsome  child.  Thinking  Rdmdnand  a wizard  she 
left  both  him  and  the  child  on  the  spot  and  fled  homewards. 
Rdmdnand  then  gave  the  child  to  a newly  wedded  Muhammadan 
Juldhd  and  his  wife  who  chanced  to  pass  that  way,  and  they  brought 
the  boy  up  as  their  own  son. 

Another  version  is  that  a Brahman’s  wife  craved  the  boon  of  a son 
and  used  to  do  homage  to  her  sddhu  for  one.  But  one  day  her  hus- 
band’s sister  went  to  do  him  reverence  in  her  stead,  and  it  was  to  her 
that  the  sadlin  granted  the  desired  boon,  though  she  was  a virgin.  On 
learning  this  the  sddhu  declared  himself  unable  to  recall  his  gift,  and 
in  due  course  a child  was  born  to  her  from  a boil  which  formed  on  her 
hand  when  it  was  scratched  by  the  rope  at  a well.  In  her  shame  she 


* See  Kal{r  and  the  Kul{r  Tanth , by  the  Kevd.  G.  TI.  Wostoott,  Cawnpore,  ]{>07. 

RThis  list  is  from  Trnmpp’s  Religion  tier  Sikhs , p.  07. 

t The  collection  between  weaving  and  religion  in  the  Funjnb  is  as  inteiestii  g o*  that 
between  cobbling  and  irreligion  in  England.  There  me  some  MusAlman  tnbfs  (the 
Khokhars,  Chngbpttas  and  ChnnhAnP  for  instnnet)  who  are  found  in  many  parti;  of  the 
YH..*  Province  perferming  indifferently  t lie  fvnetirns  of  the  weaver  and  the  mullah. 
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secretly  cast  the  child  into  a stream,  where  it  was  found  by  a weaver 
and  his  wife  on  their  way  home  after  their  muhldwa . The  child  was 
named  Kabir,  from  kur , palm,  and  bir,  a son,  and  one  day  his  adoptive 
mother  took  him  to  a tank  to  bathe.  There  too  came  R^mdnand  and 
hurt  the  boy  with  his  sandals,  but  when  he  began  to  cry,  the  saint 
endowed  him  with  miraculous  powers.  On  Ins  death  Hiudus  aud 
Muhammadans  disputed  for  possession  of  his  body,  so  it  was  plaood 
under  a cloth  and  when  that  was  again  removed  it  had  disappeared. 
Half  the  cloth  was  then  burnt  by  the  Hindus,  and  the  other  half 
buried  by  the  Muhammadans. 

(i  In  the  midst  of  the  dispute,”  says  Professor  Wilson,  “ Kabir 
himself  appeared  amongst  them,  and  desiring  them  to  look  under  the 
cloth  supposed  to  cover  his  mortal  remains,  immediately  vanished.  On 
obeying  his  instructions  they  found  nothing  under  the  cloth  tut  a heap 
of  flowers.”  The  Hindus  took  a half  of  them  and  burnt  them  at 
Benares  ; the  Muhammadans  cook  the  other  half  and  buried  them  near 
Gorakhpur,  where  his  death  is  said  to  have  occurred.  Flower-born, 
Kabir  at  his  death  turned  to  flowers  again. 

Kabir  is  in  many  ways  rather  a literary,  than  a religious,  celebrity, 
and  his  writings,  in  the  common  Bhasha,  are  very  voluminous.  The 
Xdi-Granth  of  the  Sikhs  is  full  of  quotations  from  him,  and  he  is  more 
often  quoted  there  than  any  other  of  the  Bhagats.  His  apothegms 
are  constantly  on  the  lips  of  the  educated  classes,  whether  Hindu  or 
Musalman,  even  at  the  present  day  ; and  possibly  there  is  no  native 
author  whose  words  are  more  often  quoted  than  those  of  Kabir. 
It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  Kabir  instead  of  impressing  on  his  disciples, 
like  most  Hindu  leaders,  the  necessity  of  absolute  adherence  to  the 
Guru,  was  fond  of  stimulating  enquiry  and  encouraging  criticisms  of 
his  own  utterances. 

Kabir  was  probably  a Muhammadan  Sufi,*  but  as  a Sufi  his  teaching 
was  addressed  to  Hindus  as  well  as  Muhammadans.  Wilson's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Kablrpanthi  doctrines  is  still  exact : — 

“ The  Kablrpanthls,  in  consequence  of  their  master  having  been  a reputed  disciple  of 
B&mauand  and  of  their  paying  more  respect  to  Vishnu  than  the  other  members  of  the 
Hindu  triad,  are  always  inoluded  among  the  Vairiinava  sects  and  maintain,  with  most 
of  them,  the  Hanriwats  especially,  a friendly  intercourse  and  political  alliance.  It  is 
no  part  of  their  faith,  however,  to  worship  any  Hindu  deity,  or  to  observe  any  of  the 
rites  or  ceremonials  of  the  Hiudns,  whether  orthodox  or  schiBmatical.  Such  of  their 
members  as  are  living  in  the  world  conform  ontwardly  to  all  the  usages  of  their  tribes 
and  caste,  and  some  of  them  even  pretend  to  worship  the  usual  divinities,  although  this  is 
considered  as  going  rather  further  than  is  justifiable.  Those,  however,  who  have  aban- 
doned the  fetters  of  society  abstain  from  all  the  ordinary  practices,  and  address  their 
homage  chiefly  in  chanting  hymns  exclusively  to  the  invisible  Kabir.  They  use  no 
mantra  nor  fixed  form  of  salutation  ; they  have  no  peculiar  mode  of  dress,  and  some  of 
them  go  nearly  naked,  without  objecting,  however,  to  clothe  themselves  in  order  to  appear 
dressed  when  clothing  is  considered  decent  or  respectful.  The  inahants  wear  a small  scull 
cap;  the  frontal  marks,  if  worn,  are  usually  those  of  the  Yaishnava  sects,  or  they  make 
a »treak  with  sandal  or  gopiclmndan  along  the  ridge  of  the  nose  ; a necklace  and  rosary  of 
tuUi  are  al*o  worn  by  them,  but  all  these  outward  signs  are  considered  of  no  importance 
and  the  inward  man  is  the  only  essential  point  to  be  attended  to.” 

* According  to  J\Iaottulifl>  (Sikh  Religion , VI,  p.  HI),  Kabir  held  the  doctrine  of 
ahinsa  or  the  duty  of  non-destruction  of  life,  even  that  of  flowers.  This  doctrine  would 
appear  to  be  due  to  Jain  influences.  Kabir  is  reputed  to  have  had  a som,  Kam&l,  who 
refused  to  look  with  favour  on  Hindus  (Westcotfr,  op.  cit .,  p.  42)  and  who  was  thereupon 
lost  to  bis  father,  though,  according  to  Macauliffe,  he  la  believed  by  tha  Kabir-pan  this  to 
have  been  ro*animated  by  Kabir, 
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It  is  however  very  doubtful  if  tho  view  that  Kabir  was  probably 
a Muhammadan  Sufi  can  be  accepted  with  confidence,  and  Dr. 
G.  A.  Grierson  would  regard  the  seer,  founded  by  Kabir  as  one  of 
the  bhaktl- sects.  A common  feature  of  many  of  th«»se  sects  is  the 
viahapurstida  or  sacramental  meal.  On  the  evening  of  the  appointed 
day  the  worshippers  assemble  and  the  viahant,  or  lending  celebrant, 
reads  a brief  address,  ?md  then  allows  a short  interval  for  prayer  and 
meditation.  All  who  feel  themselves  unworthy  to  proceed  further  then 
withdraw  to  a distance.  Those  that  remain  approach  the  senior 
celebrant  in  turn,  and  placing  their  hands  together  receive  into  the 
palm  of  the  right  hand,  which  is  uppermost,  a small  consecrated  wafer 
and  two  other  articles  of  consecrated  food.  They  then  approach  another 
celebrant,  who  pours  into  the  palm  of  the  right  hand  a few  drops  of 
water,  which  they  drink.  This  food  and  water  are  regarded  as  Kabir's 
special  gift,  and  it  is  said  that  all  who  receive  it  worthily  will  have 
eternal  life.  Part  of  the  sacramental  food  is  c reserved  * and  is  carefully 
kept  from  pollution  for  administration  to  the  sick.  After  the  sacra- 
ment there  is  a substantial  meal  which  all  attend,  and  which  in  its 
character  closely  resembles  the  early  Christian  love-feasts.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  this  rite  was  borrowed  from  the  Jesuit  missionaries  at  Agra, 
but  the  head-quarters  of  the  Kabirpantlii  sect  are  at  Benares,  and 
the  rite  is  now  likely  to  bo  a survival  of  historian  influences.* 

The  Kabirpantlii  sadhs  or  faqirs  in  this  Province  wear  generally 
clothes  dyed  with  brickdu^t  colour  (gem) ; and  both  they  and  tho  laitv 
abstain  from  flesh  and  spirits.  The  present  followers  of  Kabir  hold 
an  intermediate  position  between  idolatry  and  monotheism,  but  the 
mission  of  Kabir  himself  is  generally  looked  on  as  one  directed  against 
idolatry ; and  at  Kanwardeh,  near  Ballabgarh,  in  the  Delhi  district, 
there  is  a community  of  Kabirpanthis  descended  from  an  Agrgarw&l 
Bania  of  Puri,  who  used  to  travel  with  52  cart-L*ads  of  Shivs  and 
Sdligrams  behind  him,  but  who  was  convinced  by  Kabir  of  the  error 
of  bis  ways.  The  sect  of  Kabirpanthis  is  probably  belter  known  in  the 
Gangetic  Valley  than  in  the  Punjab,  and  the  Kabirpanthis  are  largely 
found  in  the  south-east  of  the  Province  ; but  considerable  numbers  nro 
also  returned  from  Sidlkot  and  Gurddspur,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Meglis  and  Batwdls,  so  common  iu  those  districts,  are  very  generally 
Kabirpanthis.  The  sect  is  also  very  largely  recruited  from  the  Chamdr 
(leather  worker)  and  Julahd,  (weaver)  castes,  and  it,  is  open  to  men  of 
all  classes  to  become  Kabirpanthis.  The  Kabirpantlii  will  almost 
always  describe  himself  as  a Hindu,  but  a certain  number  have 
returned  the  name  as  that  of  an  independent  religion,  and  some  as  a 
sect  of  the  Sikhs. 

An  offshoot  of  the  sect  is  the  Dliarm  Ddsids,  founded  by  a wealthy 
merchant  of  Benares  who  turned  sddhu.  Tho  Dliarm  Dasids,  however, 
appear  to  differ  in  no  way  from  the  Kabirpanthis  in  doctrine,  and  they 
are  very  rarely  found  in  the  Punjab. t 

Kabirwah,  a Rdjput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 


* J.  R,  A.  S.,  !9o7,  p.  326.  Dr.  Grierson  also  calls  attention  to  Kabir’a  doctrine  of  the 
thalda  or  word  which  is  a remarkable  copy  of  the  opening  verses  of  St.  John’s  Gospel, 
j*  For  in  account  of  th«  Dharm  Das  section  6eo  Mr.  Westcott’s  book,  p.  105, 
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Kachala,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  a solid  group  in  Shujdb&d 
fcahsil,  Multchi  district. 

Kachela,  a Jdt  tribe,  found  in  the  Leglidri  Baloch  country  of  Dera  Gh&zi 
Khan.  It  has  adopted  Balooh  manners,  customs  and  dress. 

Kachera. — An  occupational  caste  of  glass-workers.  The  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  Ciiurigae  or  makers  of  bracelets.  The  Kachera  s in  the 
Bilwal  nizdmat  of  Nablia  are  both  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  and  claim 
IUjput  origin,  c.  g.  their  gots  include  Chauhdns  from  Jaipur.  They 
were  outcast ed  for  adopting  their  present  occupation  and  now  inter- 
marry, avoiding  lour  gots,  only  among  themselves.  Their  customs  are 
those  of  the  Juts,  with  whom  they  can  smoke,  etc.  They  still  worship 
the  well*  after  the  birth  of  a son  and  it  is  again  worshipped  at  weddings, 
when  the  bride’s  father  gives  sharbat  to  the  barat , an  old  R&jput 
usage.  Hindu  Kachera  women  never  wear  blue,  because  one  of  their 
caste  once  became  sati.  She  is  worshipped  at  all  festivities,  a cocoanut 
being  offered  to  her.  The  Kacheras’  guru  is  the  mahant  of  a Bairdgi 
dehra  at  Bagwdra  in  Jaipur,  but  they  have  Brahman  parohits . 

KAcenr,  like  the  Lodhii,  a well-known  cultivating  caste  of  Hindustan,  found 
in  the  Punjab  chiefly  in  the  Jumna  districts,  though  a few  of  them 
have  moved  on  westwards  to  the  great  cantonments.  Almost  without 
exception  Hindus,  they  are  said  to  be  the  market  gardeners  of  Hindus- 
tan, and  of  low  standing.  In  the  Punjab  they  are  said  to  be  generally 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  water-nuts  and  similar  produce  ; indeed 
in  many  parts  they  are  called  Sioghari  (from  singhdra}  a water-nut)  as 
commonly  as  Kachhi. 

Kachure,  a Mahtam  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Kadhae,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Kadian,  a tribe  of  Jats,  found  in  Karnal.  It  has  its  head-quarters  at  Siwa 
and  its  original  home  was  near  Beri  in  Rohtak. 

Kadiani,  or,  more  correctly,  Ahmadiya.  A follower  of  the  late  Mirza  Ghuldm 
Ahmad  of  Kadian  in  Gurddspur.  In  1900  in  view  of  the  approaching 
census  of  1 901,  the  sect  adopted  the  designation  of  Ahmadiya.  The 
founder  of  the  sect  was  a Barlds  Mughal,  whose  family  came  from 
Persia  in  the  time  of  Bdbar  and  obtained  a jdgir  in  the  present  District 
of  Gurdaspur.  Beginning  as  a Maulavi  with  a special  mission  to  the 
sweepers,  the  Mirza  eventually  advauced  claims  to  be  the  Malidi  or 
Messiah,  expected  by  Muhammadans  and  Christians  alike.  The  sect 
however  emphatically  repudiates  the  doctrine  that  the  Mabdi  of  Isldm 
will  be  a warrior  and  relies  on  the  Sahih  Bukhari , the  most  authentic 
of  the  traditions,  which  says  ‘ he  shall  wage  no  wars,  but  discontinue 
war  for  the  sake  of  religion/  In  his  voluminous  writings  the  Mirza 
combated  the  doctrine  of  jihad  and  the  sect  is  thus  opposed  to  the 
extreme  section  of  the  Ahl-i-Hadis. 

Kafash-doz,  an  occupational  group  of  the  Muhammadan  Mochis  who  sew 
shrouds. 

Kafir. — The  generic  term  bestowed  b}'  the  Afghans  on  the  tribes  which 
occupy  the  large  tract  of  country,  called  Kdfiristdn,  which  lies  between 


* All  the  relatives  assemble  under  a canopy  and  driuk  shariat  on  this  occasion. 
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Chit  nil,  Afghanistan  and  the  Hindu  Kush.  Kafir  means  simply 
1 infidel,  and  the  Kafirs  converted  to  Islam  are  styled  Shaikhs,  but 
regarded  by  the  Kdfirs  as  still  their  kin. 


Sir  George  Hobutson* * * §  divides  the  Kit  firs  into  Siahposh  or  black-robed, 
Waiguli  and  Presmiguli  or  Viron  and  mentions  a fourth  tribe  called 
Ashkuuf,  as  to  whom  little  or  nothing  is  known,  though  they  are  probably 
allied  to  the  Waigulis.  The  Prcsnn,  Waiguli  and  Ashkun  are  classed 
as  Safod posh  or  white-robed.  The  Siahposh  comprise  5 clans— Katir, 
Mamun  or  Madugal,  Kashtan  or  Kashtoz,  Ivdm  or  Kamtor  and  Istrat 
or  Gaurdosh.  Of  these  the  Katirs  are  probably  more  numerous  tliau 
all  the  remaining  tribes  of  K&firistan  put  together.  They  are  sub- 
divided : into  the  Kamor  or  Lutdehchis,  in  the  Bashgul  valley  ; the 
Kti  or  Katwdr  of  the  Kti  valley ; the  Kulam ; and  the  Ramgulis  or 
Gabariks,  the  latter,  the  most  numerous  of  the  Kafir  clans,  being 
settled  in  the  west  of  K/tfiristdn  on  the  Afghrin  frontier.  The  Kdm 
inhabit  tho  BashgulJ  and  its  lateral  valleys.  The  Gaurdosh  folk 
are  said  to  be  very  different  from  the  other  Siahposh  and  to  be,  in 
great  part,  a remnant  of  an  ancient  people  called  Arom. 

Of  the  Safedposh  the  Presun,  who  are  called  Viron  by  their  Muham- 
madan neighbours,  inhabit  the  Presungul  and  are  probably  a very  an- 
cient people,  different  from  tho  Siahposh  on  tho  one  hand  and  the  Wai 
and  Ashkun  ou  the  other.  They  are  poor  fighters  and  have  patient, 
stolid  faces.  Though  heavy  in  their  movements  compared  with  other 
Kafirs,  they  are  very  industrious  and  capable  of  great  feats  of  endur- 
ance. The  Wai  speak  a language  quite  different  to  that  spoken  in 
Presungul  or  by  the  Siahposh  and  are  a brave  high-spirited  race, 
quarrelsome  but  hospitable.  The  Ashkun,  half  of  whom  are  Muham- 
madans, speak  a language  like  the  Wai  dialect  and  are  friendly  to  that 
tribe  though  at  war  with  all  the  others. 

Another  ancient  race,  the  Jazlii,  is  said  to  exist  at  Pittigul§  and 
Gaurdesh,  but  from  intermarriages  with  the  Karnand  others  they  cannot 
now  be  distinguished  froui  the  Bashgul. 


The  clans  are  further  sub-divided, 
the  Basligul  Katirs  7,  including; — 

fUtahdari,  which  produces  the 
| tribal  priests.— 

Kam  septs.  Garakdari  \ the  two  largest 
j Bilczhedari  ) septs. 
bDemidari,  the  wealthiest  sept. 


Thus  the  Kam  have  10  septs  and 


Bashgul 
Katir  septs 


r Jannabdari. 

| Barmodari. 

■!  Shakldari. 

| Mutadawadari. 
hCharedari,  etc. 


* The  Kafirs  of  the  Hiudu-Kuah  : Cb.  VII. 

f P Yesbkun. 

j The  Busbgali,  a tribe  of  tho  Siahposh  Kafirs,  are  found  in  several  small  valleys  ou 
the  western  side  of  tho  Swat  and  Panjkora  valleys  bolow  Bitkol  and  have  been  Ion" 
subject  to  Chitral. 

Biddulph’s  division  was  : (t)  the  Rumgalis  or  Lumgalis  in  tho  upper  valleys  which 
ran  down  soath-we9t  from  the  Hindu  kush  till  lliey  come  into  contact,  with  the  Afghans 
of  Kabul  ; (it)  the  Waigalis,  who  hold  the  valleys  which  extend  south-east  from  tho 
Hindu-kush  and  join  the  Kuner  valloy  : and  (m)  the  Uushgalia  who  hold  the  valleys 
which  run  from  further  north  in  a south-south-easterly  direction  and  join  the  Kuuer 
valley  at  Birkot.  The  Waigalis  alone  havo  18  clan-..  Besides  th^se  Biddulph  mentions 
the  Kalashi,  a broken  clan,  subject  to  Chitrril  but  claimed  by  tho  Bushgalis  os  their  slaves 
uud  tho  Sufedposh.  Kittigalis  or  Wirigalis.  Biddulph,  Tribes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh , p . 126. 

§ Pittigul  is  a village  which  i3  remarkable  for  having  a priest  of  its  own,  which  no  other 
K4m  village  has,  Moreover  the  Kamdesh  utab  or  priest  is  not  only  a village,  but  also  a 
tribal,  fuuctionary. 
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All  the  septs  are  closely  connected,  however,  by  marriage  ties,  as.  all 
K46rs  are  to  a certain  extent  polygamous  and  marriage  is  prohibited 
within  one's  own  clan  or  those  of  one's  mother  and  father's  mother. 
Nevertheless  the  sept  always  nets  together  as  such  without  regard  to 
the  marriage  ties. 

Each  s<^pt  has  one  or  more  chief  men  to  represent  it,  but  some  of  them 
are  absolutely  without  weight  in  the  tribal  councils.  In  the  more  im- 
portant septs  these  representatives  are  invariably  jast  or  tribal  head- 
men and  they  are  generally  so  in  the  minor  clans. 

Socially,  a K&fir  clan,  such  as  the  K&m,  is  divided  into  the  following 
grades  : — 

1.  The  mirs  and  priest. 

2.  The/a6-£  (elders  or  seniors),  and  ur  jast. 

3.  Members  of  important  septs. 

4.  Members  of  very  small  septs  or  groups  of  families. 

5.  Poor  freemen,  patsas  or  shepherds. 

6.  Slaves. 

The  family  is  the  unit  of  the  K&fir  body  politic  and  the  importance 
of  a sept  depends  largely  on  the  number  of  its  families,  just  as  the  im- 
portance of  a family  depends  on  the  number  of  its  adult  males. 

The  head  of  the  house  is  an  autocrat  in  his  own  family,  obeyed  dur- 
ing life  and  honoured  after  death  by  his  descendants.  A son  rarely 
opposes  his  father,  though  if  hopeless  of  redress  he  may  leave  the  clan 
and  turn  Muhammadan  for  a while.  But  occasionally  a son  will  be 
supported  by  public  opinion  in  a quarrel  with  his  father,  and  in  a case 
where  a man  ran  away  with  his  own  daughter-in-law,  bis  son  obtained 
eight-fold  compensation.  The  father's  authority  naturally  weakens  as 
he  grows  old  and  he  is  succeeded  as  head  of  the  family  by  his  eldest 
son  (if  not  the  son  of  a slave  mother),  but  his  authority  over  his  brothers 
is  not  very  great  and  only  lasts  until  partition  of  the  family  property 
becomes  inevitable. 

In  spite  of  their  social  gradations  the  K&6r  clans  are  in  theory  demo- 
cracies, but  actually  they  are  oligarchies  and  in  some  cases  autocracies. 

No  individual  can  achieve  importance  until  he  become  a jast . 
Amongst  the  K&m  to  become  a jast  takes  three  years*  and  involves 
giving  21  feasts,  10  to  the  jast  and  11  to  the  clan.  Complicated  cere- 
monies also  have  to  be  gone  .through.  Little  boys  may  become  jast , 
though  they  will  still  be  treated  as  boys. 

A jast  wears  a woman's  coronetted  earrings  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
ear  and  any  gorgeous  robes  he  can  procure  for  religious  ceremonies  and 
dances. 

The  feasts  are  most  expensive  and  among  the  Kara  many  men  utterly 
ruin  themselves  in  becoming  jast  and  praise  themselves  for  having 
done  so.  To  go  through  the  ceremonies  a man  must  have  a female  co- 
adjutor^ but  she  is  usually  nut  his  wife  because  the  cost  of  giving  a 

* Or,  among  the  Katirs,  2 years 

f The  woman’s  only  privilege  is  to  wear  markhor  or  goat’s  hair  round  the  top  of  her 
dancing  boots  and  to  take  part  in  the  dancing,  when  on  the  completion  of  all  the  formali* 
ties,  there  is  a ceremonial  dance  at  a particular  festival. 
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double  set  of  feasts  would  be  too  great.  Two  men  therefore  usually 
arrange  for  one  to  go  through  the  rites  with  the  other’s  wife  as  his  com- 
panion and  vice  versa. 

The  initiatory  rites  are  sacrifices  of  bulls  andhe-goats  to  Gish,  and  the 
animals  are  jealously  scrutinised  to  see  that  they  are  up  to  standard. 
The  meat  is  divided  among  the  people  who  carry  it  home.  These 
special  sacrifices  at.  the  shrine  recur  at  intervals,  but  the  great  wlHUghter- 
ings  take  place  at  the  feast-giver’s  own  hous^,  though  on  these  occa- 
sions too  one  or  two  goats  aie  offered  at  the  shrine  of  Gish.  Here,  too, 
the  flesh  is  not  eaten  but  taken  home,  only  china  cakes,  cheese,  salt  and 
wine  being  consumed  on  the  spot.  At  the  feast-giver’s  house,  however, 
flesh  is  eaten  on  certain  days,  but  on  others  it  is  skewered  together  in 
great  heaps  or  portions  for  the  guests  to  carry  home,  bread  ghi,  etc., 
being  partaken  of  at  his  house. 

The  feasts  given  to  th  ejasts  alone  are  called  mezliom  and  as  the  guests 
are  few  in  number,  some  lie-goats  and  a bull  suffice  for  a day’s  enter- 
tainment. The  fen st-gi vers  are  knowu  as  kaneash  and  those  who  have 
already  completed  their  virtuous  work  are  called  sunajina . 

Apart  from  the  feasts,  the  kaneash  undergo  a complex  ritual,  which 
becomes  more  and  more  complex  as  the  time  approaches  when  they 
may  don  the  earrings.  At  the  sanauknn  observance  the  kaneash  is 
4 the  simulacrum  of  a man  in  that  he  closely  resembles  one  of  the  decked 
out  effigies  / and  Sir  George  Robertson  thus  desciibes  the  initiation  of  a 
priest  which  ho  was  invited  to  witness  : — 

" Ho  had  on  a thick  stumpy  turban,  having  in  front  a fringe  of  cowrie  shells  strung 
together  with  red  glass  beads,  and  furnished  with  a tail.  A plume-like  hunch  of  juniper  - 
cedar  wms  stuck  in  the  front  of  this  striking  head-dress,  between  the  folds  of  the  cloth. 
His  ears  weie  covered  with  a most  complicated  collection  of  earrings  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes.  About  his  neck  whs  a massive  white  rnetal  necklace,  brass  bracelets  rudely  stamped 
with  short  lines  »nd  marks  adorned  his  wrists,  while  ho  had  on  his  feet  the  ordinary 
dancing-boots  with  long  tops,  ending  in  a markhor  hair  fringe.  He  wore  a long  bine 
cotton  tunic,  reaching  nearly  to  his  knees,  and  the  curiously  worked  black  and  white 
nether  garments  made  for  these  occasions  at  Shal  in  the  Knn6r  Valley.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  part  of  the  cosiume  whs  a Badakhsbani  silk  robe  of  the  usual  gaudy  pattern, 
which  was  thrown  negligently  across  the  shoulJers.  In  his  hand  was  the  dancing  axe  of 
his  fathers.  He  was  bursting  with  pride  and  delight  at  his  own  appearance.  After  a 
short  imerval,  Utah  (the  kaneash)  being  unable  to  officiate  as  priest,  a jast  stepped 
forward  and  acted  as  deputy.  He  bound  a while  cloth  round  his  brows,  took  off  his  hoots, 
washed  his  harms,  and  bcgnD  the  night's  proceedings  by  the  sacrifice  of  two  immense 
billygonts,  the  largest  I have  ever  seen,  the  size  of  young  heifers.  The  sacrifice  was  con- 
ducted  in  the  usual  way  with  the  customary  details.  Tho  special  feature  of  the  ceremony 
was  the  dabbling  of  some  of  the  blood  on  the  forehead  of  Utah  and  on  tho  forehead  and 
legs  of  his  son  Marak,  who,  seated  opposite  his  father,  was  still  weak  and  ill,  for  he  was 
Only  just  recovering  from  small-pox.  For  the  boy,  this  proceeding  meant  that  he  might 
thenceforth  wear  trousers.  Besides  tho  Ordinary  flour,  bread,  and  ghi , placed  by  the  fire 
ready  for  the  sacrifice  thele  were  some  enormous  chnpdtis , nboct  15  inches  in  diameter, 
like  thoB*  given  to  elephants  in  India.  At  this  point  these  wero  lifted  np.  a sprg  of 
blazing  juniper-cedar  thrust  in  the  centre,  and  they  were  th-n  solemnly  circled  round 
Utah’s  head  three  times  and  made  io  touch  his  shoulders,  while  the  depuiy  priest  who 
handled  them  cried  ‘ such  * 1 such!  ’ The  same  thing  was  then  done  to  the  hoy.  Af  er  an  in- 
terval for  refreshment  there  was  dancing  ; but  just  before  they  commenced,  a visitor  from 
another  village,  Brayamatal,  burst  fo»th  into  panegyrics  upon  Utah  and  on  his  der.d 
father,  and  spoke  of  the  immense  amount  of  property  which  had  been  expended  On  the 
feast.  ThiB  fulsome  flattery  was  rewarded  according  to  custom  by  the  present  of  a lungx 
or  turban  cloth,  which  was  taken  from  the  waist  of  the  lmle  boy,  Utah’s  ton,  who  was 
•till  suffering  from  the  effects  of  small-pox.  The  fire  was  then  taken  away  and  four  or 
five  visitor^  wer«  provided  with  turbans  and  dancing- boots,  as  well  as  scarves  to  near  over 
their  »houlders  or  round  the  waist.” 
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This  double  rite  of  initiation  was  followed  by  dancing,  the  first  thre6 
dances  being  in  honour  of  Gish,  and  the  next  to  Imra,  Dizane  and  other 
deities.  The  dancers  included  visitors  as  well  as  the  initiate's  sister 
and  her  daughter,  the  two  latter  being  dressed  in  full  dancing  attire. 
The  sanankun  was  completed  next  day  by  ceremoniously  changing  the 
initiate's  turban  for  a broad- brimmed  crownless  hat,  into  the  front  of 
which  a sprig  of  juniper  was  thrust.  This  changing  of  the  head-dress 
is  called  sham * ute . The  kaneanh  initiated  early  in  February  were  con- 
sidered pure  in  their  uniform  which  they  wore  till  the  spring,  and  the 
greatest  care  was  exercised  to  prevent  their  semi-sacred  garments  being 
defiled  by  dogs. 

A curious  duty  of  a kaneash  is  to  grow  a miniature  field  of  wheat  in 
the  living-room  of  his  house.  With  this  no  woman  must  have  anything 
to  do,  and  it  is  remarkable  as  the  only  agricultural  work  done  by  the 
men. 

Just  in  front  and  to  the  east  of  the  tiny  field  is  a flat  stone  and  an 
iron  tripod,  on  which  lie  pine  sticks  ready  for  lighting.  The  whole 
forms  a miniature  altar  .and  before  it  is  placed  a stool  with  a flat  piece 
of  wood  as  a footstool.  Every  evening  the  kaneash  goes  through  the 
following  rite  : — 

He  seats  himself  on  the  stool  and  takes  off  bis  boots,  while  some 
friends  or  relations  light  the  fire,  bring  forward  a wicker  basket  piled  up 
with  cedar  branches,  a wooden  vessel  containing  water,  a small  wicker 
measure  with  a handful  of  wheat  grain  in  it  and  a large  carved  wooden 
receptacle  full  of  ghi.  The  kaneash , having  washed  his  hands, 
assumes  the  crownless  hat  he  must  never  be  without  except  in  his 
own  house,  aud  begins  by  burning  and  waving,  about  a cedar  branch 
while  lie  cries,  Such ! such  ! — ‘ be  pure  ! ' 

He  thrusts  this  into  the  water  vessel  before  him,  and  then  burns 
a second  branch  completely,  after  waving  it  as  before,  and  sprinkles  it 
with  the  now  holy  water. 

He  then  proceeds  to  sprinkle  the  cedar  branches,  the  fire,  the  ghi 
vessel.  Next  he  piles  cedar  branches  on  the  fire,  with  a few  wheat 
grains  and  a handful  of  ghi,  he  begins  his  incantation  while  the 
flames  are  dancing  merrily  and  the  smoke  rolling  upwards  in  clouds. 
He  pays  tribute  to  all  the  gods  in  regular  order,  every  now  and  then 
pausing  to  sprinkle  and  cast  his  offering  on  the  fire,  as  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

The  temperature  of  the  room  gradually  grows  terrific,  for  the  ordinary 
house  fire  is  blazing  on  the  hearth  all  the  time.  The  scene  altogether 
is  a strange  one  ; the  walls  of  the  room  are  frequently  adorned  with 
grotesque  figures  painted  in  black  on  the  clay-coloured  ground.  The 
sprig  of  cedar  worn  in  front  of  the  hat  shows  that  the  wearer  is  an 
ordinary  notable  who  lias  become  a jast.  If  he  has  gone  through 
the  ceremony  before,  he  wears  two  sprigs  of  cedar.  This  is  very  rare 
indeed. 

The  ur  or  urir  jast  is  the  chief  of  the  ur  or  urir,  13  magistrates  who 
are  all  elected  annually,  the  other  12  being  merely  his  assistants.  As 
a body  it  is  their  duty  to  regulate  the  amount  of  water  which  each 
cultivator  is  to  get  from  the  irrigation  channels  and  to  keep  them  in 
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good  order.  Another  duty  is  to  see  that  no  one  picks  or  eats  walnuts 
or  grapes  before  the  appointed  time — a rule  relaxed  in  favour  of 
guests.  Disobedience  is  punished  by  fines  which  are  the  urirs*  per- 
quisite and  the  only  remuneration  they  receive.  The  urir  jasf  also  acts 
as  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  all  festivals  and  dances  and  has  to  light 
the  fire  at  the  gromma  every  Wednesday  (Agar)  night,  lie  is  also  the 
official  entertainer  of  guests.  The  urir  are  elected  in  the  spring  at  the 
Durban  festival,  after  a bull  has  been  sacrificed  to  Gish  and  some  simple 
rites.  The  ur  jast  receives  all  the  flour  not  used  in  sacrifices,  and 
basketfuls  of  flour  are  also  presented  to  him  by  the  women  on  the  last 
day  of  each  month.  In  return  he  has  to  feast  all  comers  for  several 
days  on  election,  but  on  the  whole  his  office  is  a lucrative  one.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  slaves  can  be  elected  members  of  the  urir 
provided  they  are  not  blacksmiths  and  are  jast  Lari  * i.  e.,  skilled 
mechanics.  Fines  arc  imposed  for  making  fuu  of  the  urir  within  7 
days  after  their  appointment. 

A form  of  adoption  which  is  clearly  akin  to  the  milk-tie  of  Chitrdl  is 
practised  in  Kdfiristdn.  A goat  is  killed,  its  kidneys  removed  and  cooked 
at  a fire.  A K&fir  then  places  the  adoptive  father  and  son  side  by  side 
and  feeds  them  alternately  with  fragments  of  the  kidneys  on  the  point 
of  a knife.  At  short  intervals  the  pair  turn  their  heads  towards  each 
other  and  go  through  the  motion  of  kissing  with  their  lips  a foot  or  so 
apart.  Then  the  adoptive  father’s  left  breast  is  uncovered,  some  butter 
placed  upon  it,  and  the  adopted  son  applies  his  lips  to  it.  Adoption 
of  a brother  is  effected  in  precisely  the  same  way,  but  the  latter  part 
of  the  rite  is  omitted. 

Murder,  justifiable  homicide  and  killing  by  inadvertence  are  all 
classed  as  one  crime  for  which  the  penalty  is  an  extremely  heavy  blood- 
ransom  to  the  slain  man’s  family,  or  exile  combined  with  spoliation 
of  the  slayer’s  property.  The  slayer  at  once  takes  to  flight  and  be- 
comes a chile  (?  chail)  or  outcast,  for  his  sept  will  not  aid  him.  His 
house  is  destroyed  and  confiscated  by  the  victim’s  clan,  and  his  moveable 
property  seized  aud  distributed,  even  if  it  is  held  jointly  with  his  rela- 
tives. Their  separate  property  is,  however,  exempt,  nor  is  his  family 
deprived  of  his  land.  The  chile  is  not  compelled  to  leave  his  tribe,  but 
he  must  quit  his  village  and  always  avoid  meeting  any  of  the  family 
or  sent  of  the  slain,  though  it  suffices  if  he  merely  pretend  to  hide  so 
that  his  face  may  not  be  looked  upon.  His  sons,  if  not  grown  up, 
and  his  dauglners’  husbands  and  their  descendants,  also  becomo  chiles , 
and  even  Muhammadan  traders  who  have  married  daughters  of  chiles 
must  behave  like  any  other  chile  when  they  visit  the  slayer’s  village. 
Several  ‘ cities  of  refuge  ’ arc  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  chiles , de- 
scendants of  the  slayers  of  fellow-tribesmen.  The  chief  of  these  is  Mer- 
grora.  The  shedding  of  blood  may  be  atoned  for  by  a heavy  payment 
in  cash  or  in  kind,  but  the  amount  is  uncertain  as  it  is  rarely  paid. 
It  is  said  to  be  400  K&bnli  rupees,  and  if  paid  reflects  so  much  honour 
on  the  slayer’s  family  that  its  males  are  for  ever  afterwards  permitted 
to  carry  about  a particular  kind  of  axe. 


♦ Bari  is  a ilave  and  jagt  lari  would  appear  to  mean  1 a jast  among  the  lari . 
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Slaves  {bari)  form  a curious  and  interesting  class  in  Kdfirist^n. 
All  tlie  craftsmen,  such  as  the  carpenters,  dagger-makers,  iron-workers 
and  weavers,  are  slaves,  as  are  also  those  musicians  who  beat  drums,  but 
the  skilled  mechanics,  wood-carvers,  boot-makers  and  silver-workers 
are  called  jcist-bari.  Lowest  of  all  are  the  blacksmiths.  The  slave 
artisans  live  in  a particular  part  of  the  village,  work  for  their  masters 
with  materials  supplied  them  and  get  no  wages ; but  if  they  work  for 
others  they  are  entitled  to  keep  the  pay.  These  slaves  are  entirely  self- 
supporting.  House  slaves  rank  much  higher  than  artisan  slaves,  live 
with  their  masters,  and  are  not  treated  harshly.  Slaves  are  so  impure 
that  they  may  not  approach  a god’s  shrine  too  closely  nor  enter  a 
priest's  house  beyond  the  doorway.  They  are  always  liable  to  be  given 
up  to  another  tribe  to  be  killed  in  atonement  for  a murder,  as  well  as 
sold,  and  their  children  are  their  master's  property.  They  are  how- 
ever permitted,  after  giving  certain  feasts  to  the  free  community,  to 
wear  the  earrings  of  the  jast,  and  this  privilege  exalts  the  wearer — at 
least  among  the  slave  community.  Moreover  a master  and  slave  oc- 
casionally become  adoptive  brothers.  Slaves  adopt  all  the  customs  of 
the  rest  of  the  community,  and  give  feasts  at  funerals  and  on  other 
great  occasions.  Neither  sex  has  any  distinctive  badge,  but  they  are 
recognizable  by  their  physiognomy,  being  low-browed,  very  dark- 
complexioned,  but  of  powerful  build.  The  bondsmen  are  just  as  pat- 
riotic as  the  rest  of  the  community.  There  is  but  little  traffic  in  slaves, 
as  they  are  not  sold  unless  their  owner  becomes  very  poor  indeed;  but 
female  children  of  slave  parents  are  sold  to  the  neighbouring  Muham- 
madan tribes,  who  are  thereby  enabled  to  make  converts  to  IsKm. 
Children  born  to  a Kafir  by  a slave  mother  would  appear  to  be  free,  but 
of  very  low  status.  The  slaves  also  are  accorded  a semi-divine  origin, 
as  the  following  narrative  shows : — 

“ It  appears  that  one  day  up  in  the  sky  a father  blacksmith  said  to 
his  son,  ‘ Bring  me  some  fire.'  Just  as  the  lad  was  obeying  the  order, 
there  was  a lightening  flash,  and  the  boy  fell  through  the  slit  thus 
caused  in  the  floor  of  the  sky  on  to  the  earth.  From  this  youth  one 
poition  of  the  slave  population  is  derived,  the  remainder  being  the 
offspring  of  Waiguli  prisoners,  taken  in  war.  Of  the  Presun  the 
following  account  was  given  me.  In  the  beginning  of  the  world  God 
created  a race  of  devils.  He  soon  afterwards  regretted  having  done  so, 
but  felt  Himself  unable  to  destroy  all  those  He  had  so  recently  endowed 
with  breath.  But  Mom  (sometimes  called  Muhammad  by  Kafirs, 
under  the  impression  that  prophet  and  Muhammad  are  synonymous 
terms)  grieving  at  the  terrible  state  of  affairs,  at  length  obtained  a 
sword  from  Imr&,  and  was  given  permission  to  destroy  all  the  devils. 
He  killed  very  many,  but  seven,  the  ancestors  of  the  Presuns  of  to-day, 
managed  to  escape  him." 

Kafir  theology  divides  the  world  into  Urdesh,  * the  world  above/  the 
abode  of  the  £<>ds  : Michdrsh,  the  earth  ; and  Yurdesh,  the  nether 
world.  Both  the  heaven  and  hell  for  mortals  are  in  Yurdesh,  which  is 
reached  by  a great  pit,  at  whose  mouth  sits  Maramalik,  the  custodian 
created  by  Imr&  for  this  duty.  Be  permits  no  one  to  return.  At 
death  a man's  breath  or  soul  ( shon ) enters  a shadow  form,  such  as  we 
see  in  dreams,  and  it  then  becomes  a fartir , The  good  appear  to 
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wander  about  in  Bisht,  a paradise  in  Yurdesh,  while  the  wicked  burn 
in  Zozuk,*  ‘ hell  Kdfirs  have  no  great  fear  of  death,  but  suicide  is 
to  them  inexplicable. 

Prpsungnl  is  pre-eminently  a religious  tract.  Devils’  villages  abound, 
the  old  water-courses  are  believed  to  have  been  built  by  the  deities  ; 
miraculous  hand-prints  are  shown  on  rocks,  and  much  roveronce  is  paid 
to  Imrd.  r 

Kafir  marringet  is  a very  simple  business,  being  indeed  merely  a 
bargain  whereby  the  wife  is  purchased  of  her  parents.  When  the  price 
has  been  settled  a goat  is  killed,  there  is  some  feasting  and  the  marriage 
is  completed.  But  the  wife  is  not  allowed  to  leave  her  parents'  house 
until  the  full  price  has  been  paid  and  girl-children  born  to  her  there 
would  certainly  belong  to  her  family.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  if 
sons  would  not  belong  to  the  father.  It  is  payment  of  the  full  price 
which  gives  the  husband  a rig  lit  to  take  his  wife  home  to  work  in  the 
fields. 

Girls  are  generally  married  before  puberty  and  indeed  infants  are 
sometimes  affianced  to  grown  men.  A girl  of  12  who  is  unmarried 
must  be  of  hopelessly  bad  character.  On  the  other  hand,  youn^  aud 
even  middle-aged  women  are  sometimes  married  to  boys,  for  an  orphan 
lad  who  owns  land  must  marry  in  order  to  get  it  cultivated. 

All  well-to-do  Kdfirs  have  more  than  one  wife  but  rarelv  more  than 
4 or  5,  and  it  is  a reproach  to  have  only  one  wife.  The  price  paid  de- 
pends on  the  suitor's  status,  a poor  man  paying  Rs.  8 and  one  fairly 
well-to-do,  Rs.  12.  A Kdfir  takes  over  his  dead  brother's  wives  to 
keep  or  sell  as  he  deems  fit.  Divorce  is  easy  as  a man  can  always  sell 
a wife  or  send  her  away.  When  a woman  elopes  with  another  man,  the 
husband  tries  hard  to  get  an  enhanced  price  for  her. 

Women  are  regarded  as  chattels  and  can  therefore  hold  no  property, 
even  in  themselves.  Accordingly  on  a mail's  death  his  property  is 
divided  equally  among  his  sons,  but  the  eldest  son  gets  a single  article 
of  vague  such  as  a cow  or  a dancing  robe  over  and  above  his  share 
while  the  youngest  inherits  his  father’s  house.  The  inheritance  is 
strictly  confined  to  legitimate  sons  by  free  mothers,  and  slaves'  sons  rr0fc 
nothing.  If  there  be  only  a very  young  son  the  brother  would  practi- 
cally do  as  he  chose  with  the  property,  provided  he  feasted  the  clan 
lavishly  out  of  it.  A son  may  also  dispose  of  or  even  marry  his 
stepmothers,  and  his  mother  too  is  often  remarried,  her  price  probably 
going  to  her  son.  Failing  near  male  agnates,  the  estate  goes  to 
the  more  remote  and,  failing  them,  to  the  sept.  It  never  goes  to 
daughters  or  to  relatives  by  marriage  as  it  might  then  go  out  of  the 
clan  altogether. 

Kfifir  religion  is  described  by  Sir  George  Robertson  as  a somewhat 
low  form  of  idolatry,  mixed  with  ancestor  worship  and  some  traces  of 
fire  worship.  The  difficulties  of  getting  information  were  however  great 


* Cloarly  the  Pers.  doiakh,  hell. 
tFor  birth  customs  see  p,  433  infra* 
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and  in  Presungul  Uie  people  objected  to  his  being  shown  their  gods 
at  all.  Tho  principal  gods  and  goddesses  are  : — 


1.  Imra. 

2.  Moiu. 

3.  Gish. 

4.  Bagisht, 

5.  Arom. 

6.  Tauru. 


9.  Duzhi. 

10.  Nong. 

11.  Parade. 

12.  Shomde, 


13.  Saranji  or  Sauranju’') 


J>  goddesses. 


7.  Sataram  or  Sudaram. 

8.  In  tin*. 


14.  ftizane 

15.  Nirmali 


16.  Krumai  or  Shumai  J 


Imr&  is  the  creator.  By  his  breath  he  created  his  * prophets, ' Moni, 
Gish,  etc.,  but  Dizaue  sprang  from  his  right  breast.  Placing  her  on  his 
palm  Imra  throw  her  violently  upwards  into  a lake  where  she  was  hid. 
Bagisht  alone  was  born  in  mortalwise  to  Dizano.*  Besides  his  prophets 
Imra  also  created  seven  daughters  'who  watcli  over  agriculture  and  as 
sowing-time  approaches  goats  are  sacrificed  to  them  for  ample  crops. 
Imra  also  created  fairies  and  demons,  but  the  latter  gave  so  much 
trouble  that  Moni  had  to  be  permitted  to  exterminate  them.  One  he 
destroyed  by  secretly  withdrawing  seven  screws  or  plugs  from  his  body 
so  that  he  fell  to  pieces. 

For  the  legends  and  myths  which  gather  round  Imra  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  Sir  G.  Robertson's  book,  but  one  deserves  special 
notice.  It  relates  how  Inthr  had  made  Badawan  his  resting-place  and 
there  created  vineyards  aud  pleusances,  but  ImrA  suddenly  claimed  it 
as  his.  In  the  fight  that  ensued  Imrd  drove  him  from  place  to  place 
until  he  bad  to  abandon  the  Bashgul  valley  and  take  refuge  in 
Tsarogul. 

Frequent  sacrificest  are  made  to  Imra,  sometimes  for  recovery  from 
sickness,  seasonable  weather  or  other  material  benefits ; sometimes 
from  motives  of  simple  piety.  Ho  is  not  more  honoured  than  the  other 
gods  at  the  religious  dances,  and  though  he  receives  three-rounds  there 
is  none  of  the  enthusiasm  which  is  displayed  for  Gisli.  Possibly  ImrA 
was  once  chiefly  worshipped  and  he  probably  still  retains  his  ascendancy 
in  Presun gul,  where  his  principal  temple  is  found  though  he  has 
temples  in  every  village,  and  they  are  also  met  with  far  from  any 
dwelling.  In  Presungul  his  great  temple,  at  Kstitigrom,  the  most 
sacred  village  in  all  Kafiristan,  is  an  imposing  structure,  elaborately 
ornamented.  On  its  east  side  is  a square  portico,  as  spacious  as  the 
temple  itself,  supported  on  carved  wooden  pillars  which  form  a kind 
of  rough  colonnade.  The  carving  is  of  three  types,  a favourite  one 
being  two  rows  of  rams'  heads,  one  on  each  side  of  the  pillar,  ex- 
tending from  top  to  base : another  consists  in  an  animal's  head  carved 
at  the  base  from  which  tho  horns  extend,  crossing  and  recrossing  each 

* The  birth  of  Bagisht  happened  in  this  wise  : In  a distant  land  in  the  middle  of  a lake 
grew  a large  tree— so  great  that  it  would  have  taken  9 years  to  climb  it  and  18  to 
journey  from  one  side  of  its  spread  to  the  other.  Sataram  became  enamoured  of  it,  but, 
when  he  approached,  it  hurst  asunder  disclosing  Dizane  and  he  fled  in  consternation. 
Di/.ane  emerged  and  began  to  milk  goats,  but  was  ravished  by  a demon  who  had  four 
eyes,  two  in  front  and  two  behind.  To  her  was  born  Bagisht  in  a swift-flowing  Presungul 
river  whose  waters  parted  to  allow  the  child  to  step  ashore  unaided.  On  his  way  down 
the  stream  he  met  a stranger  and  learnt  that  he  was  named  Bagisht.  Another  story  is 
that  Dizane  was  the  trunk  of  the  sacred  tree  and  Nirmali  its  roots:  the  tree  had  seven 
branches,  each  a family  of  seven  brothers. 

\ Cows  are  commonly  sacrificed  to  Imra  throughout  Kafiristan. 
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other  at  intervals  and  ending  in  points,  between  which  a grotesque  face 
appears;  and  the  third  is  the  common  basket  pattern.  Under  this 
portico  many  sacrifices  are  made.  The  effigies  of  Imra  are  in  wood  carved 
in  relief.  The  figures  are  about  7 feet  high  and  represent  the  god  seated 
and  working  a goat-skin  churn.  The  face  of  eacli  is  prodigious.  Tho 
square-cut  chin  reaches  within  a hand's  breadth  of  the  goat-skin  on  the 
god's  knees.  Tho  brow  and  nose  ore,  in  the  majority  of  the  figures, 
scored  with  lines,  while  those  on  the  two  practicable  doors  have  rough 
iron  bells  suspended  between  the  eyes.  The  goat-skin  churns  are  re- 
presented as  carved  all  over.  Above  the  faces  of  the  images  a largo 
circular  head-dress  appears,  with  a horizontal  line  of  carving  across  the 
middle,  and  vertical  cuttings  running  upwards  and  downwards  from  it. 
Between  several  of  the  figures  there  are  vertical  rows  of  what  appear 
to  be  intended  for  cows’  or  rams'  heads. 

From  one  of  these  jows  the  heads  can  be  drawn  out  of  their  sockets, 
and  the  glories  of  the  interior  be  partially  disclosed.  Above  the  big 
images  is  a board  ornamented  with  small  figures  aivd  horns.  On  the 
outer  side  of  the  temple,  to  tho  north,  are  five  colossal  wooden  figures 
which  help  to  support  the  roof.  On  tho  south  side  the  ornamentation  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  which  consists  of 
a series  of  carved  panels.  On  the  west  there  is  little  or  no  attempt  at 
ornament  of  any  kind. 

Moni  ranks  next  to  Imra  in  the  Kafir  pantheon  and  is  called  f the  ' 
prophet.  He  always  appears  as  the  god  selected  to  carry  out 
Imrd/s  behests.  He  has  a temple  in  almost  every  village,  and  in 
Presun gul,  where  he  retains  his  rightful  position,  two  small  patches  of 
glacier  several  miles  apart  arc  called  his  marks  and  said  to  be  tho 
places  where  ho  stands  to  play  aluts  (quoits).  Once  Moni  found 
himself  in  Zoznk  (hell)  and  had  to  be  rescued  by  an  eagle. 

Gisli  or  Great  Gish  is  by  far  the  most  popular  god  of  the  Bashgul 
Kafirs  and  every  village  has  one  or  more  shrines  dedicated  to  him.* 
He  is  the  war-god  and  as  a man  was  a typical  Kafir.  Some  say  his 
earthly  name  was  Yazid,  and  lie  is  reported  to  have  killed  Ali,  Hasan 
and  Husain  and  nearly  every  famous  Musalman  known  to  the  Kafirs. 
Countless  bulls  and  he-goats  are  sacrificed  to  him,  and  for  15  days 
in  spring  slaves  beat  drums  in  his  honour. 

To  the  east  of  Kdmdesh  village  is  a very  sacred  spot  with  a temple 
to  Gish,  fitted  with  a door  which  is  removed  for  a limited  period  each 
year.  Polos  project  upwards  from  three  of  its  corners  and  two  of 
them  are  crowned  with  caps,  one  of  iron,  another  of  mail,  the  spoil 
of  a foray;  while  the  third  is  hung  round  with  a bunch  of  rude, 
tongueless  bells,  which  are  carried  about  at  some  festival.!  Immedi- 
ately facing  this  shrine  is  a similar,  but  smaller,  one  dedicated  to  Moni, 
and  this  is  occupied  by  three  stones  in  a row,  the  middle  and  largest 
of  which  is  worshipped  as  Moni. 


* Ono  is  tempted  to  identify  Gfsh  will)  Krishna  who  appears  as  Gisane  in  Arminian.  But 
if  Gish  be  Krishna  at  all,  he  is  clearly  the  elder  Krishna. 

f This  is  also  done  in  spring  during  the  period  while  slaves  beat  drums  in  his  honour 
and  for  four  additional  days.  They  are  then  carried  about  by  an  inspired  priest  on  three 
rings,  6"  in  diameter,  three  bells  on  each  ring. 
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Daring  this  period  of  spring  alluded  to  above  the  door  of  the  temple 
of  Gish  remains  open,  the  door  being  replaced  early  in  July.  For 
10  days  in  September  drums  are  beaten  morning,  noon  and  night  in 
his  honour.  Every  raid,  in  which  an  enemy  has  been  successfully  killed, 
terminates  in  the  heroes  of  it  dancing  at  the  gromma  in  honour  of 
Gish,  Only  male  animals,  such  as  bulls  and  he-goats  are  offered  to 
Gish.  Certain  smooth  holes  in  rocks  are  often  pointed  out  as  his  cannon. 
The  god  however  appears  to  be  less  admired  in  Presungul  than  he  is 
among  tho  Sidh-posh. 

Bagislit  is  a popular  deity  who  presides  over  rivers,  lakes  and 
fountains,  and  helps  good  men  in  the  struggle  for  wealth  and  power. 
He  appears  to  have  no  temples,  but  three  celebrated  places  are  the 
scenes  of  his  worship  and  others  are  sacred  to  him.  Sheep,  and 
occasionally  goats,  are  sacrificed  to  him. 

Arom*  is  the  tutelary  god  of  the  Kdm  Kafirs  and  his  little  shrine 
resembles  one  of  the  ordinary  effigy  pedestals.  At  the  close  of  a war 
the  animals  which  ratify  the  treaty  are  sacrificed  at  his  shrine. 
He  had  seven  brothers.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  1 caneash  to  cast 
aside  their  distinctive  garments,  a part  of  the  ceremonial  consists  in 
sacrificing  a he* goat  to  Arom,  Satardm  or  Sudaram  is  the  weather 
god  and  regulates  the  rainfall. 

Dizane  is  a popular  goddess  and  the  Giehe  or  new  year  festival  is 
held  entirely  in  her  honour.  She  also  has  special  observances  during 
the  Dizanedu  holidays.  She  takes  care  of  the  wheat  crop  and  to 
increase  its  culture  simple  offerings,  without  sacrifice,  are  made  to 
her.  In  Presungul  a great  irrigation  channel  is  attributed  to  her  and 
a o-ood  bridge  is  called  by  her  name.  While  the  men  are  away  on  a 
rafd  the  women  dance  and  sing  praises  to  the  gods,  especially  to 
Dizane.  Some  say  she  was  Satardm's  daughter,  and  she  may  have  been 
originally  the  goddess  of  fruitfulness.  She  usually  shares  a shrine 
with  other  deities,  but  at  Kdmdesli  she  has  a pretty  shrine,  built  by 
men  brought  from  Presungul  for  the  purpose.  It  has  the  wedge- 
shaped  roof  common  in  that  tract  and  is  • covered  with  carving.  The 
poles,  which  are  fixed  along  both  sides  of  the  sloping  roof,  support 
wooden  images  of  birds,  said  to  be  pigeons. 

Nirmali  is  the  Kdfir  Lucina,  taking  care  of  women  and  children  and 
protecting  lying-in  women  ; the  pshars  or  women's  retreats  are  under 
her  special  protection. 

Krumai  lives  on  the  sacred  mountain  of  Tirich  Mir  and  is  honoured 
by  a comical  dance  which  always  winds  up  the  performances  at  the 
regular  ceremonies  when  each  important  deity  is  danced  to  in  turn. 

The  religious  functionaries  are  the  utah  or  high  priest,  the  debilala 
who  chants  the  praises  of  the  gods,  aud  the  pshur , who  is  temporarily 
inspired  during  religious  ceremonies  and  on  other  occasions.  All  the 
utuhs  are  greatly  respected  and  in  Presungul  there  is  one  to  each 
village,  some  of  the  elders  among  them  being  men  of  great  sanctity. 
All  are  wealthy  and  have  certain  privileges.  An  utah  may  not  visit 
cemeteries,  use  certain  paths  which  go  near  receptacles  for  the 
dead  or  enter  a room  where  a death  has  occurred  until  the  effigy  has 
been  erected.  Slaves  must  not  approach  his  hearth.  


* For  the  ancient  race  of  this  name  see  p.  421. 
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The  debildla  is  also  debarred  from  using  certain  impure  pathways. 
The  pshurs  appear  to  be  more  or  K*ss  conscious  impostors. 

The  kaneash  also  are  considered  pure  aud  can,  at  somo  sacrifices 
perform  the  Utah’s  duties. 

Festivals . — (i)  Tho  Giche  or  new  year's  day  is  called  the  K&fir  Id 
by  their  Muhammadan  neighbours  and  appears  to  fall  about  January 
16th.  All  men  who  havo  had  sons  born  to  them  during  the  past  year 
sacrifice  a goat  to  Dizane,  and  the  night  is  spent  in  feasting.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  tho  17th  torches  of  pine  wood  are  deposited  in  a heap 
in  front  of  the  shriuo  of  that  goddess  and  the  blaze  is  increased  by 
throwing  ghi  on  the  fire. 

(ii)  The  Veron  follows  about  the  3rd  February  and  the  urir  enter- 
tain the  wlmle  village.  It  is  quite  a minor  festival. 

(Hi)  The  Taska  falls  about  February  18th.  Small  boys  are  encouraged 
to  abuse  grown  men  and  snowball  fights  take  place.  On  the  20th  there 
is  a great  dance  in  the  afternoon  at  the  gromma , attended  by  the 
kaneash  in  their  robes  and  by  all  the  jast  in  gorgeous  attire.  Gish  is 
principally  honoured,  and  all  the  religious  functionaries  are  also 
present.  In  the  evening  a subdued  revel  called  the  prachi  ndt  (dance) 
is  held  at  the  gromma,  but  only  boys  of  the  lower  orders  appear  to 
indulge  in  it. 

The  day  following  is  devoted  to  throwing  an  iron  ball,  culled  shil. 
This  is  thrown  by  the  young  men  and  the  victor  has  the  privilege  of 
feasting  the  village.  The  contest  appears  to  be  in  houour  of  Imrd 
who  made  the  ball  when  he  created  the  world. 

(iv)  The  Mamma,  falling  about  March  8th,  is  essentially  a women’s 
festival.  On  the  preceding  evening  they  cook  rice  and  bread,  small 
quantities  of  which  are  placed  early  on  the  8th,  with  ghi  and  wine  in 
front  of  the  family  effigies.  The  offerings  are  then  washed  away  by 
gushes  of  water  from  a goat-skin.  The  women  next  proceed  to  the 
pshar,  where  they  feast  and  amuse  ihemselves  with  loud  laughter. 
On  their  way  home  they  exchange  indelicate  chaff  with  the  men,°  who 
offer  them  necklets  or  other  small  articles  to  be  danced  for.  .Near 
each  house  a small  portion  of  prepared  food  is  placed  on  the  ground 
iu  the  name  of  every  deceased  relative  who  can  be  remembered  and 
this  too  is  swept  away  by  writer.  The  food  loft  over  is  then  feasted  on. 

(v)  The  Duban  is  the  great  festivity  of  the  year,  lasting  11  days 
from  about  March  19th — 29th.  It  has  an  elaborate  ceremonial,  but 
its  chief  features  are  dancing,  processions  and  the  antics  of  the  buffoon 
pr  ie 

(vij  The  Azliindra,  on  April  6th,  is  solemnised  by  a procession  to 
the  upright  stones  which  form  the  shrines  of  Bagisht  and  Duzhi. 
The  kaneash  are  nllowed  to  leave  tho  village  for  this  occasion. 
Games  of  aluts  and  foot-races  are  its  principal  features,  but  Bacrisht 
is  also  honoured  by  a bull  sacrifice  and  recitations. 

(v ii)  The  Diran,  about  May  9th,  is  a festival  of  purification.  A 
regular  procession  goes  to  limb’s  temple,  the  priest  sprinkling  water 
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on  its  members  with  a sprig  of  juniper.  A cow  is  sacrificed  to 
Imr;i,  and  baskets  full  of  flour,  with  a bread-cake  shaped  like  a rosette 
on  top,  are  placed  before  the  shrine.  Then  the  assembly  moves  a 
little  to  the  north,  and  a goat  is  sacrificed  to  Bagisht  at  his  distant 
shrine,  the  idea  being  that  the  sacrifice  is  offered  through  the  air. 
A display  of  archery  follows. 

(viii)  The  Gerdnlau  falls  about  Juno  5th  and  appears  to  be  of 
secondary  importance. 

(ix)  The  Patilo,  about  the  30th  of  June,  is  celebrated  by  picturesque 
dancing  at  night  in  honour  of  Imifi. 

(a?)  The  Dizancdn,  falling  on  July  9th,  merits  a full  quotation  of 
Sir  George  Robertson's  account:  “For  two  days  previously,"  he 

writes,  “ men  and  boys  had  been  hurrying  in  from  all  sides  bringing 
cheeses  and  ghi.  Every  jjshal  or  dairy  farm  contributed.  At  two 
o’clock  the  male  inhabitants  of  Iuimdesh  went  to  Dizane's  shrine 
to  sacrifice  a couple  of  goats,  and  make  offerings  of  portions  of  cheese 
and  bread-cakes. 

Then  the  whole  company  returned  to  Gish's  temple.  An  immense 
pile  of  fine  cheeses  was  heaped  upon  the  wooden  platform  close  by,  and 
from  each  one  a shallow  circular  fragment  was  cut  out.  The  convex 
pieces  were  placed  on  the  cedar  branches  with  bread-cakes  and  ghi 
during  a regular  worship  of  Gish. 

This  ceremony  over,  the  people  collected  into  groups,  scales  were 
produced,  and  all  the  cheeses  were  cut  into  portions.  Each  share  was 
weighed  separately,  the  wake-weights  being  neatly  skewered  on  to 
the  big  pieces  with  little  bits  of  stick.  While  this  was  being  done 
the  goat’s  flesh,  divided  into  “ messes",  was  being  cooked- in  two 
large  vessel3,  the  green  twigs  used  to  bind  together  the  different 
shares  simmering  away  merrily  with  the  meat.  Women  brought 
bread  from  the  different  houses,  and  ultimately  stood  in  a row  in  the 
background,  while  their  male  relations  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves. 
There  was  a regular  religions  ceremony  performed  by  Utah , and  just 
before  this  began,  Shahru,  the  mad  priest,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
oldest  of  the  Mirs,  replaced  the  shutter  which  closed  the  tiny  door 
or  window  of  Gish's  temple.  This  shutter  had  remained  on  the  top 
of  the  shrine  ever  since  Shahru  had  removed  it  early  in  the  year." 

(xi)  The  Munzilo,  held  about  August  17th,  appears  to  be  mainly 
devoted  to  the  final  ceremonies  for  the  kaneash . It  lasts  several  days. 
Gish  and  Dizane  are  chiefly  honoured. 

(xii)  The  Nilu  festival  begins  late  on  the  evening  of  September  17th, 
and  on  the  18th  boys  of  6 to  12,  the  only  performers,  collect  about 
4 p.m.  and  are  dressed  in  gala  costumes.  After  they  have 
danced,  Imr£  is  worshipped,  without  a sacrifice,  and  a fire  lit.  On  the 
19th  the  men  dance  and  songs  are  chanted  in  honour  of  Gish,  Dizane 
and  other  deities.  The  proceedings  close  with  a dance  to  Krumai, 

This  i9  the  last  festival  of  the  year. 
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Birth  customs . 

When  delivery  is  imminent  the  woman  goes  to  tlio  Nirmali  house* 
and  remains  there  i'or  20  days  if  the  child  is  a girl,  or  21  if  it  is  a 
boy.  After  a ceremonial  ablution  she  then  returns  home,  but  is 
allowed  a further  rest  of  12  days  there.  The  instant  a child  is  born 
it  is  given  to  the  mother  to  suckle  and  an  old  woman  names  all  its 
ancestors  or  ancestresses,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  stops  the  moment 
it  begins  to  feed.  The  name  on  her  lips  at  that  moment  is  the  child's 
for  life.  buckling  continues  for  two  or  three  years. 

Boys  may  not  wear  trousers  till  they  have  been  taken  to  Dizane’s 
shrine  at  the  Giche  festival,  dressed  in  that  garb  of  manhood,  and 
sacrifice  has  been  made  there.  This  is  followed  by  a feast.  The  sons 
of  poor  men  are  often  associated  in  this  observance  with  boys  who 
aie  better  off.  Boys  who  take  part  in  the  sanaukan  of  a kaneash 
are  exempt  from  further  observances.t 

Games . — Games  play  an  important  part  in  Kafir  life.  With  one 
exception  boys  and  girls  play  separately,  the  former  playing  rough 
games.  One  is  played  by  four  boys  on  each  side,  each  player  holding 
a big  toe  with  the  opposite  hand  and  hopping  on  the  other  foot.  The 
object  is  to  enable  the  f back  ' to  get  through  to  the  other  side's 
goal.  The  game  is  played  with  wonderful  pluck  and  good  temper. 
Shooting  arrows,  rough  and  tumble  fighting  and  pitching  walnuts  are 
the  less  violent  amusements.  Girls  play  at  ball,  knucklo-booes  (in 
which  walnuts  arc  however  used)  and  swinging.  The  only  game 
played  by  girls  and  boys  together  is  an  imiiation  of  the  national 
dance.  Men  play  a kind  of  touch,  in  which  the  object  is  to  tread 
on  a man's  instep  to  mako  him  prisoner,  archery,  aluts,  which  is  a 
kind  of  quoit,  played  with  flat  stones  and  various  athletic  exercises. 
The  stone-bow  is  used  by  both  men  and  boys  and  exactly  resembles 
the  Indian  gulel . A fairly  popular  game  is  a kind  of  curling  with 
walnuts  on  the  house-tops. 

No  game,  however,  plays  so  important  a part  as  dancing.  Kafirs 
dance  when  they  are  happy  and  when  in  mourning.  They  dance  to 
‘ amuse  ' the  injured,  the  sick  and  the  dying,  but  possibly  this  is  really 
done  as  a form  of  supplication  to  the  gods,  who  are  propitiated  by 
songs,  dancings  and  feasting,  which  includes  sacrifices,  and  never  in  any 
other  way.  The  chief  occasions  for  dancing  are  the  dances  of  tho 
jast  to  the  g»  ds,  those  to  the  illustrious  dead,  those  performed  by  the 
women  to  the  gods  while  the  men  are  raiding,  those  oF  homicides  to 
Gish,  at  a Kafir's  death  and  on  the  erection  of  effigies.  These  dances 
are  performed  insido  tho  gromvvi  or  dancing*placo  which  is  thus 
described  by  Sir  G.  Robertson  : — 

“ The  dancing-place  is  always  the  most  important  spot  in  a Kafir 
village.  There  is  usually  only  one,  but  Kdmdesh  and  Bragamatdl 

* Or  pshar.  It  is  always  placed  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  or  even  outside  it.  and  is 
a low,  square  apartment,  in  whose  construction  very  little  wood  enters.  In  the  Bashgul 
valley  it  is  also  distinguished  by  two  or  three  sheep-skins  fastened  to  a pole  and  stuck  on  the 
roof.  Elsewhere  it  may  be  tho'merest  hovel,  half  underground,  yet  incompletely  sheltered. 
In  Presungul  the  pshar  may  be  separated  from  the  village  by  a river,  but  it  is  much  better 
built  and  consists  of  two  or  three  rooms  in  a line,  the  doors  all  facing  tho  water,  if  it  is  on  a 
river-bank  ; and  the  sheep-skins  are  not  in  vogue. 

I For  marriage  customs,  see  p.  427  supra. 
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Kafir  dances . 

liavc  two  each.  A danciug-place  should  consist  of  a house  to  be 
used  in  winter  and  in  bad  weather,  a boarded  platform,  and  a level 
piece  of  ground,  oil  which  particular  dances  arc  performed,  furnished 
with  a rude  stone  altar.  A description  of  the  upper  K^mdesh  dancing- 
place  will  also  apply,  with  some  modifications,  to  all  similar  places 
in  the  Bashgul  valley. 

The  whole  placo  is  called  the  gromma , a name  evidently  derived 
from  the  word  qrom  or  brom,  the  Bashgul  term'  for  a village.  A 
Kitfir  who  had  been  to  India  with  me  always  called  the  gromma  the 
"church”  when  he  spoke  Urdu.  To  tlio  north  of  the  Kdmdesh 
dancing-place  is  the  gromma  or  dancing-house. 

It  is  12  feet  high,  35  long  and  30  broad.  Its  sides  are  barred,  not 
closed,  by  heavy  square  beams,  between  the  intervals  of  which 
spectators  can  thrust  their  heads  and  shoulders  restfully. 

During  a spectacle  these  apertures  are  generally  crowded  with 
the  li  ads  of  girls  and  women.  Down  the  centre  of  the  gromma  run 
two  rows  of  massive  pillars  which  support  the  heavy  roof.  They 
are  about  six  feet  apart- . The  central  four  are  quite  plain,  except  at 
the  top,  where  they  are  ornamented  with  carved  horses*  heads.  The 
remaining  four  are  completely  covered  with  the  ordinary  basket-work 
carving.  In  the  middle  of  the  roof  there  is  a four  feet  square  smoke- 
hole.  Bordering  the  gromma  to  the  south  is  the  largest  level  space  in 
the  village.  It  is  about  thirty  yards  square.  On  it  there  is  a rude 
altar,  formed  of  two  upright  stones,  with  a horizontal  one  on  top. 
On  this  altar  there  is  almost  always  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a recent 
fire.  To  the  east  this  space  is  continuous  with  a platform,  which  is 
carried  out  from  the  steep  slope  and  maintained  in  that  position  bv 
wooden  pillars  and  beams.  It  looks,  and  is,  a shaky  structure.  A 
railing  runs  round  its  three  dangerous  sides.  Seats  are  provided  on  it 
in  the  shape  of  long  planks  of  comfortable  breadth,  a few  inches  off  tho 
floor.  These  platforms  are  always  to  be  seen  if  the  village  is  built  on 
the  side  of  a hill.  Most  of  the  shrines  at  Kamdesli  are  provided  with 
a platform  which  only  differs  from  that  at  the  gromma  in  point  of  size. 
In  villages  built  on  the  fiat,  such  as  those  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Bashgul  valley,  the  platforms  are  lifted  off  the  ground  on  trestles. 
They  are  indeed  an  essential  part  of  every  dancing-place,  because 
certain  ceremonies  cannot  be  performed  except  upon  them. 

The  gromma  of  a Presun  (Viron)  village  differs  considerably  from 
those  of  the  B&shgul  valley.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  nearly  all  of 
them  half  underground,  that  at  Digrom,  for  example,  is  like  a huge 
bear-pit  and  is  reached  by  long  passages  sloping  down  from  the  vil- 
lage level.  They  are  very  large,  as  they  are  used  for  guest-houses, 
and  are  capable  of  holding  a large  number  of  people.  In  one  corner 
they  generally  have  a small  shrine,  containing  a quaintly  carved  idol 
of  some  god.  The  four  central  pillars  are  hewn  into  marvellously 
grotesque  figures,  the  huge  shield-shaped  faces  of  which  are  more 
than  two  feet  in  length.  The  arms  are  made  to  hang  from  the  line  of 
the  brows,  while,  if  a goddess  is  represented  the  long  narrow  breasts, 
which  look  like  a pair  of  supplementary  arms,  start  from  between  the 
arms  and  the  brows.  There  is  never  any  doubt,  however,  about  the 
the  sex  of  an  effigy  of  this  kind.  The  knees  of  tlio  figure  are  made 
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Kafsh-doz — Kali  At. 

to  approach  one  another,  while  the  feet  are  far  apart,  as  if,  indeed, 
the  god  or  goddess  was  swarming  up  the  pole  backwards.” 

Kafsh-doz  (Pers.)  a boot-sewer:  see  under  Moclii. 

Kahar,  fern. -i, -Nf,  a synonym  for  Jhiwar.  The  Kahrir  is  also  styled 
Malira,  and  in  Ferozepnr  at  least  settles  all  his  disputes  in  a 
cast g 2'anchdyat.  Curiously  enough  the  Muhammadan  Kahdr  retains 
the  cult  of  the  water-god  KhwAja  Khizr,  which  the  Jhiwar  also  affects. 
On  the  Jumna  he  worships  the  Khwjija,  repeating  his  name  and  that 
of  Hanuman  every  night  and  morning  to  keep  himself  safe  for  thcr 
ensuing  twelve  hours.  They  call  themselves  t ho  hulkd  or  children  of 
the  Khwdja.  The  Gliaruk  sub-caste  of  the  Kalidrs,  however,  claim 
descent  from  the  Kauravas  and  never  bathe  in  the  Kurukshetr. 

Kahdar,  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Kahl,  a tribe  of  JAts,  which  in  Lndhidna  observes  th ejhavdi  rite  at  weddings. 
A loaf  1£  mans  in  weight  is  also  cooked  and  of  this  man  goes  to^a 
Bliarai,  the  rest  being  distributed  among  the  kinsmen. 

K ah lon,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar  and  other  districts 
especially  in  Sidlkot*  They  claim  descent  from  Rdja  Vikramajit  of  the 
Lunar  race,  through  Raja  Jagdeo  of  Dardnagar,  concerning  whom  they 
tell  the  well-worn  legend  that  in  his  generosity  ho  promised  his  sister 
whatsoever  she  might  ask.  She  claimed  his  head  and  he  fulfilled 
his  promise,  but  was  miraculously  restored  to  life.  His  descendant  in 
the  4th  generation  KahUvdn  gave  his  name  to  tho  tribe.  Fourth  from 
him  came  Soli  or  Sodi  under  whom  they  left  Ddrdnagar  and  settled 
near  Batdla  in  Gurddspur,  whence  they  spread  into  Sidlkof.  Muham- 
madan Kahlons  perform  the  nikdh , but  they  also  observe  Hindu 
observances  at  a wedding  and  when  the  procession  sets  out  they  go  to 
a chhari  or  malha  tree  outside  the  village.  There  a lamp  is  lighted  in 
an  earthen  vessel  and  a thread  tied  round  a branch  of  the  tree.  Tho 
bridegroom  then  cuts  off  the  branch  with  a sword  and  puts  it  in  the 
vessel.*  Its  jathera  is  Bdba  Pliul  Joliad. 

Kahluria,  fof  Kahlur/  one  of  the  Simla  Hill  States.  A Hindu  Rdjput  sept 
of  the  1st  grade,  found  in  Iloshiarpur. 

Kahon,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar  and  Multan. 

Kaiiut,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Shall  pur,  Gujrat,  Rdwalpindi 
Ilazdra  and  Jhelum.  They  give  their  name  to  tho  Kahuta  hills  of  Rdwal- 
pindi (now  hold  bv  the  Kctwdl  and  Dhnninl)  and  to  the  town  of  Kahuta 
now  a Janjua  possession.  Their  present  head-quarters  are  found  in  tho 
Salt  Range  and  givo  its  name  to  tho  Kahutdni  ildqa  of  Chakwdl  tahsil. 
They  now  declare  that  they  were  originally  located  in  Arabia,  and  are 
Qurcshis,  the  present  tribal  name  being  merely  that  of  their  common 
ancestor:  24  generations  ago.  about  the  year  A.  D.  1359  their  ancestor 
Said  Nawdb  Ali  migrated  to  Delhi,  in  the  reign  of  u Firoz  Slid h, 
Ghori”:  (Firoz  Tughhiq,  son  of  Muhammad  Tughlaq,  is  no  doubt 

meant  : ho  reigned  from  1351  to  1388  A.  D.) : on  the  way  to  Delhi 


* They  are  said  to  avoid  6aying  ' has  9 (enough)  while  a wedding  party  is  eating  in  the 
bride’s  house. 
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Kaimal-khel — Kdith. 


they  fouglit  and  conquered  a pagan  king  of  Sidlkot,  uannd  Sain  Pdl, 
who  was,  they  say,  probably  a Dogra  prince.  On  reaching  Delhi  they 
paid  their  respects  to  the  king  who  ordered  them  to  hold  the  Dhanni 
and  the  Salt  Range  on  his  behalf:  under  the  leadership  of  Kahdt,  the  son 
of  Naw&b  Ali,  they  accordingly  retraced  their  steps  to  this  district,  and 
settled  first  at  Gagnelpur,  of  which  the  ruined  site  is  shown  in  Mauza 
Wariainal  near  the  foot  of  the  Salt  Range : here  they  remained  for 
some  time,  realising  the  revenue  from  the  Janjuas  of  the  hills  and  the 
Gujar  graziers  of  the  Dhanni,  and  remitting  it  to  Delhi.  The  Mdirs 
and  Kassars  had  not  then  arrived  in  these  parts,  but  came  six  or  seven 
generations  afterwards.  The  eastern  Dhanni  was  then  a lake,  which 
on  the  coming  of  Babar  was  drained  at  his  command,  the  Kahuts  taking 
part  in  the  work  and  colonising  the  land  reclaimed.  Chaudhri  Sahnsar, 
8th  in  descent  from  Kaliufc,  was  their  ancestor  in  the  time  of  Bdbar. 

They  have  no  peculiar  customs,  except  that  the  males  of  the  tribe 
never  wear  blue  clothes,  or,  if  they  do,  fall  ill : this  is  ascribed  to  the 
vow  of  a sick  ancestor.  The  tribe  is  not  divided  into  clans.  They  in- 
termarry to  some  extent  with  Mairs  and  Kassars,  and  now  and  then  with 
Aw&ns,  both  giving  and  taking  daughters  : but  usually  marry  within 
the  tribe.*  The  remarriage  of  widows  is  permitted,  but  is  not  custom- 
ary in  good  families:  where  it  is  allowed,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
widow  should  marry  her  deceased  husband's  brother. 

The  mirdsxs  of  the  tribe  give  some  of  the  usual  rhymes  : one  relates 
to  the  passage  of  Bdbar  through  Kallar  KaMr,  the  first  two  lines  being 
as  given  by  the  Kassar  mirdsxs , with  the  addition  of  a third,  Kahut 
•potre  Abu  Tdlab  de  aicival  a'e  : but  the  latter  does  not  hang  well  to- 
gether with  what  precedes  it:  the  Abu  Tdlab  referred  to  was  the  uncle 
of  the  Prophet.  Another  runs  : Kahut  char  hid  Dihlion  sat  mar  naqdre  : 
char  liazdr  bhird  aur  kammi  save  : Kahut  Dhoni  surkliru  hoid  : sunnia 
chandal  sdre . Dhond  is  the  name  of  a Kahut  leader,  they  say.  A 
third  is  a war  song  relating  to  fights  of  the  Kahuts  with  the  Janjuas. 

Like  the  Mdirs  and  Kassars  they  seem  to  have  been  ever  violent  and 
masterful,  and  to  have  retained  their  independence  in  a singular  degree, 
but  though  they  differ  little  in  character  and  appearance  from  those 
tribes  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  of  the  same  stock.  Though  they 
may  be  regarded  as  Rdjputs  by  status  they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever 
claimed  Rajput  descent  and  indeed  their  bards  claimed  for  them  Mughal 
origin. 

Kaimal-khel,  see  under  Hatikhel. 

Kaim-makam,  see  Qdim-makam. 

Kaith,  Kaith,  fem.  Kaithiani,  -hi,  -yani.  Kanith,  fem.  -f,  -ni,  -uNf,  Kayath, 
Kayasth  (a).— In  the  Kdngra  hills  the  kaiihf  is  an  accountant. 

* But  they  do  not  marry  with  Qureshis,  and  are  entirely  agricultural  or  employed  in 
Government  service.  They  rank  a little  below  the  Mairs  and  Kassars,  but  occasionally  inter- 
marry with  them. 

^ With  the  characteristic  Indian  tendency  to  define  status  in  terms  of  origin  by  birth 
the  name  of  Kaith  in  the  Punjab  hills  is  said  to  be  applied  to  members  of  a mixed  caste 
formed  by  the  intermarriage  of  Brahmans  and  Kh\ aths  proper  and  even  of  Banins  who  follow 
clerkly  pursuits.  Their  caste  would  be  Mahajan  (Pah&ri)  and  their  occupation  Tc&ith.  Mr. 
Barnes  said  : 41  The  Kayath  of  the  hills  is  not  identical  with  the  K&yath  of  the  plains.  He 
“belongs  to  the  Vaisyaor  commercial  class  and  is  entitled  to  wear  the  janeo  or  sacred 
“ thread.  The  Kayath  of  the  plains  is  a Sndra,  and  is  not  entitled  to  assume  the  janeo'* 
In  Eaehahr  the  kayath  is  a temple  servant. 
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THE  KAYASTHAS. 


(from  a correspondent.) 

The  Kayastha  conference  met  in  Lahore 
last  week,  and  some  information  about 
the  Kayasthas  may  therefore  be  of  interest. 
Kayasthas  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
earliest  literature  of  India.  Their  mythologi- 
cal origins  have  different  phases  and  different 
interpretations  according  to  the  position  of 
compilers  as  unfriendly  or  friendly  sects. 

One  portion  is  said  to  have  descended 
from  Ohitragupta,  a person  who  evolved  out 
of  the  body  of  Brahma,  another  portion 
claims  direct  Kshatriya  or  warrior  descent, 
compelled  to  follow  the  profession  of  the  first 
section  after  the  conquest  of  Parashuram,  the 
enemy  of  the  warriors,  the  son  of  Brahma 
by  a warrior  mother.  People  of  the  first 
section  seem  to  have  always  followed  the 
profession  of  writers,  while  those  of  the 
second  wielded  the  sword  as  well  as  the 
pen.  Historically  it  has  been  recorded  that 
the  second  portion,  which  has  all  along  been 
wearing  the  sacred  thread,  call  themselves 
Ohandrasenyia  Kayasth  Prabhus.  Ohandrasena 
was  a king,  which  means  Prabhu  or  lord, 
nd  the  Kayasth  is  said  to  be  the  fresh  ap- 
pellation derived  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
disarmed  and  made  to  work  as  scribes. 

But  all  these  mythological  or  traditional 
origins  can  be  easily  rendered  into  possible  facts 
simply  by  careful  examination  of  the  roots  and 
derivations  of  their  caste  names.  Mr.  D.  R. 
Bhandarkar  and  Rai  BahadurB.A.  Gupta  have 
shown  that  m^ny  of  the  caste-names  of  Hindus 
are  originally  territorial.  Thus  Deshasth  means 
residents  of  the  Desh  (Deccan),  Konkanasth 
means  residents  of  the  Konkan,  and  so 
Kayasth  simply  means  residents  of  the  Kaya- 
Desh  of  the  doab  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna — the  chief  body  (Kayo)  of  the  Aryans 
who  immigrated  into  India. 

In  this  way  Chandraseniya  may  simply  mean 
the  skreni , sept,  or  subdivision,  which  came 
from  the  valley  of  the  Chandra  alias  Chinab 
through  Kashmir,  Kayasth,  as  is  shown,  may 
mean  those  who  settled  in  the  Kayadeeh, 
Dalabhyas  may  mean  those  who  subsequently 
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all  sorts  of  Puranas  to  degrade  them.  But  it 
seems  clear  that  they  are  of  the  same  stock 
with  the  original  Aryans,  and  have  issued 
out  or  branched  off  from  the  original  body 
{Kay a)  of  the  settlement  called  Kayadesh 
after  them.  Those  struggles  have  now  under- 
gone great  change  under  the  Pax  Britannica. 
Every  caste  is  being  treated  with  squal 
kindness  and  justice,  and  therefore  the 
keenness  of  the  feeling  has  abated,  but  there  1 
are  ignorant  and  uneducated  people  who  keep 
the  tradition  of  the  struggle  with  one  sided  1 
interpretations.  It  is  not  only  desirable  in 
the  present  struggle  for  existence  with  power- 
ful outsiders  possessed  of  terrific  inventions 
for  the  destruction  of  their  neighbours, 
that  all  the  Kayasthas  should  bo  united, 
but  it  is  more  important  that  Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas,  and  all  other  castes  should  unite 
in  supporting  the  British  administration 
which  has  given  unbounded  peace  and  progress 
to  India. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  futile  to 
sift  old  myths  and  traditions  from  the 
origin  and  social  position  of  people  born  of 
the  same  stock  of  immigrants.  History  speaks 
highly  of  the  Kayasthas ; they  produced  rajas, 
ministers,  administrators,  judges,  generals  and 
accountants  by  hundreds,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  conjunction  with  allied  ciste3. 


THE  KAYASTHA  CONFERENCE. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  second 
day’s  sittings  of  the  Conference  was  the 
presence  of  His  Honour  Sir  Michael  O’Dwyer 
and  the  Hon.  Mr.  J.  C.  Godley,  Director  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  former  receiving  an 
ovation  on  arrival.  His  Honour  spent  nearly 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  listening  to 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  Sarda  Charan  Mitra,  late 
Judge  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court,  and 
Munahi  Baldev  Parshad  of  Bareilly,  both  of 
whom  spoke  on  the  need  of  writing  a history 
of  the  Kayastha  community.  The  last  named 
gentleman  described  the  chivalrous  deeds  of 
some  of  the  distinguished  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity who  occupied  positions  of  trust  under 
the  Moghal  Emperors  and  the  British  East 
India  Company.  Mr.  Mitra  condemned  the 
action  of  anarchists  in  Bengal,  especially  of 
those  who  were  Kayasthas,  and  claimed  that 
the  community  as  a whole  were  the  best  sup- 
porters of  the  British  Government.  Their 
Dharrna  enjoyed  that  next  to  God  they  owed 
their  duty  to  the  King.  Among  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  the  Conference  were  those 
for  creating  a National  Reserve  Fund  of  the 
community,  higher  education  of  boys,  relaxa- 
tion of  pardah  among  womeu,  education  of 
females,  co  operation  with  the  Government  and 
other  communities  and  of  thanks  to  the  Lieute- 
nant-Governors of  the  U.  P.  and  the  Punjab. 

TViiq  HrrmorVif.  f,Vi»  epenainn  f.n  ft.  p.ln.cp. 
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Kaj  Id — Ka  ka  r. 

In  the  plains  the.  Knyath  or  Kayastli  is  a caste— the  well-known 
writer  class  of  Hindustan.  A full  account  of  the  caste  and  of  its 
origins,  which  are  fiercely  disputed,  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  tins 
article,  but  it  msy  be  noted  that  the  Kayasthas  say  that  they  spraug 
from  the  body  of  Brahma  who  by  virtue  of  his  ascetic  powers  gave 
birth  to  a son  named  Chitrd  Gupta.*  This  son  he  bade  go  to  Dlmram- 
purl,  serve  Yama  R&ja,  and  make  the  people  of  the  world  fulfil  their 
karma . His  descendants  are  known  a 9 Kayasthas  or  Kdydka  Sthdn.f 

By  Ritja  Manu's  daughter  Chitra  Gupta  had  four  sons,  Mathar,  Bhat- 
n&gar,  Saksena  and  Sribastana.  By  Snsarman  Rishi’s  daughter  he 
had  eight  sons,  Nigam,  Anshat,  Gaur,  Karam,  Bdlmik,  Undya,  Kul, 
Sarsat  and  Suraj  Dliaj.  The  12  groups  of  the  Kayasthas  are  named 
after  these  12  sons.  But  alL  12  are  not  represented  in  the  Punjab.  In 
Jind  for  instance  only  four  are  found,  viz.,  Matliar,  Bhatndgar,  Saksena 
and  Sriv&stana.  Asa  rule  they  mix  freely  but  in  some  places  Srivds- 
tnna  and  Saksena  do  not  smoke  from  the  same  hukka  or  eat  kachchi  rati 
together.  They  form  one  endogamous  group.  In  Jind  they  are  chiefly 
of  the  Kashyab  gotra,  but  some  families  belong  to  the  Blihts  and  one  or 
two  other  gotras.  In  all  the  groups  there  are  sub-groups  (als)  named 
after  places,  so  that  there  are  84  als  in  the  12  groups.  Two  ah,  vi%. 
those  of  the  father  and  mother,  are  avoided  in  marriage. 

Kareiva  is  never  allowed  and  polygamy  very  rarely  practised. 
Kayastha  marrying  a female  of  a hiif  or  tribe  below  him  in  the  social 
scale  is  usually  excommunicated.  But  the  extreme  step  is  not  taken  if 
the  woman  be  of  good  family  and  he  strictly  abstains  from  eating 
kachchi  roti  prepared  by  her.  Children  born  of  such  unions  are  married 
to  persons  of  similar  status.  Marriages  are  generally  performed  at 
mature  age  and  great  attention  is  paid  to  a boy's  education. 

The  Knyath  is  not  indigenous  in  the  Punjab,  and  is  found  in  de- 
creasing numbers  as  we  go  westwards.  He  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
administrative  or  commercial  centres  and  is  being  rapidly  displaced,  so 
far  as  Government  service  is  concerned,  by  Punjdbi  clerks.  His  origin 
is  discussed  in  Colebrook's  Essays . 

Kajla,  a landless  nomad  fribe  of  the  Northern  Bar  in  the  Giijr/mwala  district, 

Kaj lan,  a J&t  tribe  found  in  Jind  and  Ilissdr.  It  claims  descent  from 
Kajla,  a Chauh&n  Rajput  who  married  an  Alnr  widow  by  kareica  and 
thus  became  a J&t. 

Kakakhbl,  see  Sayyid. 

Kakak,  a branch  of  the  Pakni  Afghans. 

Kakab,  one  of  the  Pathdn  tribes  which  hold  the  Koh-i-Sidlv  or 
‘ black  range',  i.  e.  the  Sulaim&n  range.  It  occupies  the  elevated 
plateau  of  Bora,  which  is  described  as  extensive,  well*  watered,  fertile 
and  carefully  cultivated,  and  other  tracts.  The  valleys  between  Bora  and 

* Chitri  Gupta  means  concealed  like  a picture.  Brahma  said  to  his  son:  ‘ Thou  hast 
been  concealed  (guptci)  by  me  like  a picture  {chitra)  and  shalt  therefore  be  called  Chitra 
Gupta  by  the  learned/  . 

f Kayastha  in  Sanskrit  means  " one  who  resides  m the  body.”  A detailed  account  of  the 
legend  is  given  in  the  Pdtdl  Khand  of  the  Padam  Purdn , 
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Kdkar — KaldL 


the  mountains  south  of  the  Zhob  Valley  are  held  by  the  Musa  Khel,  a 
Kdkar  clan,  and  the  I sot,  a clan  of  the  Parni  Afghans  who  are  akin 
to  the  Ivdkars.  Kdkar  had  18  sons  of  his  own  and  adopted  6 more, 
and  these  founded  24  clans.  It  is  difficult  to  regard  the  Kdkars  as 
Scythie. 

Kakak,  a Pathan  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Kakar,  an  Artiin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Kakezai,  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 
See  also  under  Kaldl. 

Kakkezai,*  a class  of  Muhammadan  traders  found  all  over  India  and  as  far 
west  as  Kandahar.  They  claim  to  be  by  descent  Afghans  of  Seistdn, 
sprang  from  Kakka,  a son  of  Kam,  and  the  nucleus  of  the  class  may 
well  be  a pure  Pathdn  clan.  But  the  sections  of  the  Kakkezai  iuclude 
such  names  as  Bhursi,  Malak,  Kothale,  Kasoliya  Shaikh,  Vansare  and 
Nakhasria,  and,  in  Sialkot,  Bale,  Bhagirath,  Chdndi,  Hdnda,t  Khoria, 
Wadrafch  and  Wanjotra,  which  hardly  point  to  an  Afghan  origin  and 
lend  colour  to  the  theory  that  the  Kakkezai  were,  like  the  Khoja,  Hindus 
converted  at  an  early  period  of  the  Muhammadan  invasions  and  affiliat- 
ed to  a Pathan  clan.  A family  at  Pasrur  in  Sidlkot  is  called  Mir  Daha, 
and  the  office  of  that  name  at  Bajwdra  in  Hoshidrpur  was  held  by  a 
Kakkezai  family  in  1120  Hijri.  In  the  Jnllundur  Dodb  a branch  of  the 
Kakkezais,  entitled  Shaikhs,  rose  to  eminence  during  Sikh  times  and 
even  ^ave  governors  to  Kashmir.  The  community  is  an  influential 
and  enterprising  one  in  the  Punjab. 

Karra,  a military  Brahman  family,  settled  at  Ard  in  Jhelum. 

Karri,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Kakuana. — The  term  for  Kumhdrs  in  the  Sandal  Bdr  in  Jhang.  Theyar9 
found  as  cultivators  in  many  rahncis  or  hamlets,  and  also  have  rahnas 
of  their  own  to  which  they  have  gathered  to  avoid  the  begdr  laid  on 
them  in  other  villages.  They  are  called  Kakudna,  and  say  they  are 
• not  Kumhdrs,  but  Jdts,  descended  from  one  Kdku : and  that  they  took 
to  pot-making  a few  generations  ago. 

Kalal,  (1)  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery 
and  Multdn : (2)  Kaldl  or  Kardl,  a class  of  very  varying  status  and 
probably  composite  origin.  The  Kardl  claim  Hindu  Kdjput  ancestry 
and  derive  their  name  from  Karauli,  the  State  in  Kdjputdna.  They  are 
divided  into  52  clans  or  gots  including  the  Tulsi  and  Pital  (in  Kapur- 
thala).  These  Kardls  are  also  styled  Ahluwdlia,  from  Alilu,  a village 
in  Lahore,  and  the  Ahluwdlia  sections  are  said  to  be:  Tulsi,  Phul 
Mali,  Rekhi,  Sad  and  Segat.  The  Kardls  are  found  in  all  the  Districts 
of  the  Northern  Punjab  from  Gujrat  to  Hoshidrpur,  and  are  said  to 
avoid  widow  remarriage. 

The  Kaldl  or  Neb  are  also  Hindus,  but  they  more  frequently  em- 
brace Sikhism  than  the  Kardls.  They  are  by  profession  distillers,  and 
the  word  Kalal  appears  to  be  derived  from  killed,  a potter. 

* Mackenzie  says  the  Kakkezai  are  also  called  Bulledee  (Bileladle),  but  he  does  not  explain 
the  term.  Gujrat  Sett.  Hep.,  1861,  p.  27.  Bulledee  may  be  a transliteration  of  Baledi,  ‘ one 
who  herds  oxen  : Punjabi  Dicty p.  8Gt 
t Handa  is  a got  of  the  Khatris. 


196.  Kaladharis  are  the  followers  of  the  Bairagi  Mahants  of  that  designa- 
i89i  5192  tion  belonging  to  the  Hoshiarpur  District  (see  page  126  of  Mr. 

mi  i.084  Maclagan’s  Census  Report  of  1891).  Their  strength  has  diminish- 

ed to  about  one-fifth  of  that  in  1891. 


Ka  la  l— K a Hr . 

The  Kaldl  gots  are  not  apparently  numerous  and  include  : 
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Bhdgar. 

Bhamral. 

Bhand&rf, 


Ilatyar. 

Jajj. 


Jan  with  fa. 
Ladhathfa. 
Mammak. 
Paintal. 


Bharwathfa. 


Bhukai. 

Bimbat. 


Pall. 

These,  it  will  be  observed,  differ  from  the  Kariil  gots  on  the  ono 
hand  and  tlie  Kakkezai  sections  on  the  other. 

Kalandar,  see  Qalandar. 

Kalaigab  see  Thathera. 

Kalar,  (1)  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar  and  Multan;  (2)  a 
Baloch  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Kalas,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Kalasan,  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Kalasakah,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Kalash,  a tribe  of  Kdfirs,  long  subject  to  Chitrdl  and  found  in  two  small 
villages,  Kdlashgum  and  Bidir  of  that  State.  They  speak  the  Kdldsh 
language  and  are  Faqir  Miskin  by  status.  The  Karn  Kafirs  affirm 
that  the  whole  of  the  country  from  the  Eastern  Kdfiristdn  frontier  as 
far  as  Gilgit  was  once  inhabited  by  the  Kalaeh. 

Kalau^t,  Kalawant,  fem.  -ani,  -ni,  a class  of  professional  musicians  and 
singers  : see  under  Bhat. 

Kaleka,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Sliahpur. 

Kaler,  (I)  A Jdt  tribe  found  in  Jind,  where  the  samhdh  of  its  Sidh,  Diddr 
Singh,  at  Blmmmawadi  is  revered  on  the  1st  badi  of  Mdgh.  c/*. 
Bhardnch.  It  is  also  found  in  Sidlkot,  where  it  claims  ChaubdirRdjput 
origin,  like  the  Chimas,  and  descent  from  Rdjd  Kang  through  Kahr 
and  his  descendants  Ddra  and  Nattu  who  migrated  to  that  District  in 
Jahdngir’s  time.  In  Ludhidna  tlie  Kaler  Jdts  at  weddings  woiship  their 
jathera  at  Ins  ? ixatl  or  shrine.  They  also  affect  Sakiii  Sarwar  and 
at  mai  riages  an  offering  of  bread  is  made  to  a Bharai.  The  first 
milk  of  a cow  or  buffalo  is  given  to  a virgin  and,  if  it  is  abundant  to 
other  girls  as  well.  It  is  ako  found  as  an  agricultural  clan  in  Amritsar 
and  in  Montgomery,  in  which  latter  District  it  is  Muhammadan  : (2)  an 
Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Kalera,  a Muhammadan  tribe,  found  in  Montgomery  (probably  Kaler). 

Kaleroth,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Kalgan,  Kalghdn,  an  Awdn  clan  {agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

KalhIr  (?  Kalfr)  a tribe  of  Jats.  It  holds  about  J 6 villages  in  pargana 
Iudri  in  Karndl  but  describes  the  number  as  12  (a  bard).  Dabknnli 
Kaldn  is  its  parent  village,  and  it  is  also  the  parent  village  of  12 
Kdlhir  villages  east  of  tlie  Jumna,  of  12 across  the  Ganges  in  Mordddbad 
and  of  17  villages  in  Auibdla.  The  Kdllnrs  are  divided  into  two  clans' 
or  beong,  Mandlidn  and  Turka  which  cannot  intermarry.  Mandhan  was 
son  of  Mdnd,  and  Turka  of  Jejal,  and  Mdnd  and  Jejal  were  brothers. 
Originally  they  came  from  Ajudhya,  first  migrating  toPamaktoda  in  the 
Daklian  or  Mdlwa,  aod  afterwards  to  Dardrehra  in  Jaipur. 


440  The  Kalhoras. 

Kalhora  or  Sarai,  originally  a J&t  tribe,  also  known  as  Doddi  Lati,* * * §  which 
gave  a dynasty  to  Sind  and  is  still  represented  in  Dera  Ghdzi  Khdn. 
Its  ancestors  were  darweshes  or  religious  mendicants  who  followed  the 
tenets  of  the  Sayyid  Muhammad,  the  Junpuri,  a noted  teacher,  and 
one  of  them,  Uarmus,  espoused  a daughter  of  the  Abara  Jdts  of  Sind, 
receiving  a grant  of  land  as  her  dower.  His  son  or  grandson,  Shaikh 
Nasir,  and  his  son  Shaikh  Din  Muhammad  established  their  temporal 
and  spiritual  authority  over  the  Abara  territory  in  Upper  Sind.  His 
brother  Ydr  Muhammad  threw  off  all  allegiance  to  the  Mughals,  seized 
the  Siwistdn  sarkdr  of  Thatha,  the  Siwi  mahdll  of  Bakhar  in  the 
Multdn  Province,  and  Dihdr,  and  wrested  the  title  of  Khuddyar  from 
the  Mughal  authorities. t His  descendant  Nur  Muhammad  drove  the 
Ddudpotras  out  of  the  zamindtiri  of  Lakkhi,  in  the  Bakhar  mahall. t 
In  1736-37  the  Lati  Khan,  Khuddydr,§  received  the  province  of  Thatha, 
together  with  the  southern  part  of  the  Bakhar  sarkdr , but  two  or  three 
years  later  he  was  stripped  of  two-thirds  of  his  territory  by  Nadir  Shah. 
After  Nadir  Shdh;s  death  however  the  Khuddyar  assumed  authority 
over  all  Sind,  under  the  nominal  suzeraignty  of  the  Durrdnis,  but  their 
rule  was  short-lived.  Nur  Muhammad  Kalhora  was  succeeded  on  his 
death  in  i 752  by  his  son  Muhammad  Murad,  but  he  only  ruled  for  6ve 
years  and  was  deposed  by  the  Tdlpur  Balocli,  who  set  up  his  brother 
Midn  Ghuldm  Shah  (1757-53).  An  attempt  by  his  brother  Attdr  Khdn 
to  regain  Sind,  under  the  authority  of  a Durrani  grant,  failed. ||  Ghuldm 
Shdh  died  in  1771,  while  superintending  the  erection  of  the  fortress  of 
Haidardbad  in  Sindh,  after  a stormy  reign  of  15  years.  He  had  in 
1758  allowed  the  East  India  Company  to  establish  a factory  in  Sindh, 
but  Sarfardz  Khdn,  his  son  and  successor,  cancelled  the  permit  in  1775. 
A year  previously  he  had  caused  Bahrdm  Khdn,  head  of  the  Tdlpurs, 
and  one  of  his  sons  to  be  assassinated,  and  this  led  his  dethronement,  in 
or  about  1786. 


* Lati  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Hindu!  lat,  ‘ taDgled  or  clotted  hair,’  and  kalhorah 
in  Sindhi  is  said  to  bear  the  same  meaning.  A derivation  from  lat , a ‘ club  * in  Sindhi,  has 
also  been  suggested,  and  in  front  of  the  Kalhora  chief’s  tomb  at  Khudd-abid  a number  of 
clubs  are  suspended. 

f According  to  the  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  Gazetteer , p.  23,  Yar  Muhamihad  aided  by  the  Khan 
of  K ala t defeated  the  governor  of  Sevi  about  1700.  After  establishing  himself  in  Northern 
Sindh,  he  made  his  formal  submission  to  Jahaudar  Shah  on  his  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Delhi  and  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Nawdb , and  the  governorship  of  Sevi. 

X And  socn  came  into  contact  with  the  Mirranis,  ibid.  p.  23. 

§ The  title  Khudayar  appears  to  have  been  hereditary,  or  to  have  been  bestowed  upon 
the  man$abri&T  or  office-holder  for  the  time  being  by  the  Mughals.  But  according  to  the 
Dera  Gh»zi  Khan  Gazetteer  (p.  24)  Nur  Muhammad  submitted  to  Ahmad  Shah  Durrani  on 
Nadir  Shah’s  assassination  and  received  from  him  the  title  of  Shah  Nawaz  Kh4n.  A year 
or  two  later  however  he  rebelled  and  was  driven  into  Jaisalmer. 

||  According  to  Shahdmat  Ali  (Picturesque  Sketches  in  India)  Attar  Khdn  was  sent  along 
with  a force  by  Ahmad  Shah  and  on  his  arrival  at  Shikarpur  Mian  Ghuldm  Shah  fled,  but 
he  was  supported  by  the  Abbdssi  family,  rulers  of  Bahawalpur,  and  he  and  another  brother 
Ahmadydr  defeated  Attdr  Khan.  The  latter  obtained  a second  force  from  Ahmad  Shah,  and 
the  brothers  then  divided  their  territories,  Ghulam  Shih  taking  Thatha,  and  Attar  Khuda-dbad 
and  Ahmadabdd.  AttSr  was  however  soon  dispossessed  again  and  settled  at  Ikhtiyar  Khan 
whence  he  made  several  more  attempts  to  oust  Ghulam  Shah.  The  story  given  in  the  Dera 
Ghazi  Khan  Gazetteer  that  Mahmud  Shah  Gujar  helped  Ghulam  Shah  to  re-establish  the 
Kalhora  power  at  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  is  probably  incorrect^  The  other  version,  that  he  was 
opposed  by  Mahmud  Shah  and  also  by  the  Ghdzi  Khan  is  more  probable.  That  Ahmad 
Shah  despatched  Kaura  Mai,  governor  of  Multan,  against  the  Kalhora  in  1768  is  also  likely, 
but  his  defeat  by  Kaura  Mai,  if  it  ever  occurred,  cannot  have  been  severe,  for  in  1769 
Ghulim  Shih  finally  broke  the  Mirrani  power  after  taking  Dera  Ghdzi  Khan. 
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Kaliar—Kalyar . 

The  name  Sakai  or  Serai  is  borne  by  the  notable  Kalhora  family  of 
Hdjipur  in  the  J&rnpur  talisil  of  Dera  Ghazi  Kli&n.  For  an  account  of 
it  reference  must  be  made  to  the  Dera  Ghdzi  Khan  Gazetteer , pp.  91 — 94, 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  statement  therein  made  that  the  Daud- 
potras  are  descended  from  Jam  Jnnjar  and  therefore  akin  to  the 
Kalhorasis  repudiated  by  the  Abbassi  or  Daudpotra  tribe,  though  it  was 
accepted  by  Ravert}T. 

Kaliar,  a sept  of  Rajputs,  found  at  PAuipat.  Its  family  saint,  Kdld,  Sayyid, 
is  a great  worker  of  miracles,  and  anyone  sleeping  near  his  shrine 
must  lie  on  the  ground  or  he  will  be  bitten  by  a snake.  But  if  a snake 
bite  a man  on  a Kali&r’s  ground  he  will  suffer  no  harm. 

Kamrawan,  a tribe  of  J&ts,  claiming  descent  from  a Sirolia  Rajput  by  a 
Nain  J&t  wife  : found  in  Hissar. 

Kal  Khand,  a tribe  of  J&ts,  descended  from  Kala.  It  has  for  25  genera* 
tions  been  settled  in  tahsil  Jind,  but  came  originally  from  li&mpur 
Khandal  in  Delhi. 

Kallas,  a tribe  found  in  Jhelum : see  under  Bharat. 

Kallu,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar,  in  Montgomery  (where  it 
is  Muhammadan),  and  also  in  Sh&hpur. 

Kalmat,  -i. — A Baloch  tribe.  Formerly  of  great  importance,  the  Kalmats 
fought  with  the  Marris.  Dames  describes  them  as  a Levitical  tribe, 
probably  non-Baloch.  They  are  now  found  at  P&sni  in  Mekrdn  and  in 
Sindh.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  Khalmat  in  Mekr£n,  the 
connection  with  the  Karmati  (the  Karmatian  heretics  of  Elliot's  History 
of  India ) being  doubtful. 

Kalo,  a t clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar  and  Multan. 

Kalon,  a Jat  tribe,  found  in  Si&lkot.  It  is  described  as  of  Somabansi  or 
Lunar  descent,  from  RAj&  Jdgdeoof  Dharanagar,  and  has  three  movis  or 
clans,  Nehut,  Jodh  and  Banna.  Doubtless  Kahlon. 

Kalru,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n  tahsil,  where  Kdlru  employes 
of  Sli&h  Jah&n's  army  received  grants  of  land. 

Kals,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur,  and  in  Montgomery  (where  it  is 
Muhammadan) . 

Kalsan,  a Gujar  tribe,  claiming  descent  from  Rdna  Har  Rai,  Chanhan,  by  a 
Gujar  wife.  He  assigned  them  a part  of  his  conquests  in  tlio  Jumna 
Doab  and  they  still  hold  a little  land  in  the  Chauh&n  Nflrdak  of  Karn^l. 

Kalsan,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Kalsiya,  a Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Kaltera,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery, 

Kalya,  (1)  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery:  (2)  a 
R&jpnt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar,  and  (3)  an  Aw.in  clan 
(agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Kalyar,  (1)  a R&jput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Shdhpur : (2)  a Jfy  clan 
(agricultural]  found  in  Mult&n. 
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Kama.  — (1)  A man,  generally  of  low-caste,  who  lias  brought  himself  and 
even  his  descendants  for  several  generations  under  obligation  to  serve  a 
land-holder  on  account  of  debt,  the  service  being  rendered  in  lieu  of  the 
interest  while  the  principal  remained  as  a perpetual  debt.  This  condi- 
tion of  service  still  exists  in  Chamba,  though  more  or  less  secretly,  as  it  is 
contrary  to  the  State  law,  and  also  in  Kullu  in  spite  of  the  law.  It  pro- 
bably exists  all  through  the  hills.  (2)  The  kama  of  the  plains  is  a field 
labourer. 

Kamalia,  Kambalia  : see  Gadaria.  In  Karndl  Muhammadan  Jdts  who  have 
taken  to  blanket  weaving  are  also  called  Kamalias  and  are  said  to 
marry  only  among  themselves.  But  the  Hiudu  Kamalias  appear  to  be 
all  Gadarias  in  fact. 

Kamachi,  a small  tribe  of  vagrant  minstrels,  apparently  akin  to  the 
Mirdsis. 

Kamalzai,  one  of  the  four  main  divisions  of  the  Mandanr  branch  of  the 
Khakhai  (Khashi)  Pathdns.  The  Kamdlzai  and  Aniazai,  another  branch, 
are  found  in  Mard&n  and  the  Razzar  in  Peshawar. 

Kamangar,  Kamagar,  a bow-maker.  With  him  may  be  classed  the  tir-gar 
or  arrow-maker,  and  possibly  the  pharera , but  the  latter  appears  to  be 
merely  the  hill  name  for  the  rang-saz .*  The  Kamagar,  as  he  is  com- 
monly called,  is  chiefly  found  in  towns  and  cantonments  and,  except  in 
Kdngra,  is  always  a Muhammadan.  Now  that  bows  are  only  made 
for  presentation  the  Kamagar  has  taken  to  wood  decoration  in  general. 
Any  colour  or  lacquer  that  can  be  put  on  in  a lathe  is  generally  applied 
by  the  Kharddi,  but  flat  or  uneven  surfaces  are  decorated  either  by  the 
Kamangar  or  by  the  rangsaz , the  former  doing  the  finer  sorts  of  work. 
The  Kamangar  does  not  form  a distinct  caste,  but  is  professionally 
inferior  to  the  Tarkhan  or  rangsaz , though  he  belongs  to  the  Tarkhan 
caste. 

Kambalia,  See  Gadaria. 

Kamboh. — (1)  The  Kamboh  is  one  of  the  finest  cultivating  castes  in  the 
Punjab.  They  seldom  engage  in  market-gardening,  but  they  are  no 
less  industrious  and  skilful  than  the  Arams.  They  are  found  in  the 
upper  Sutlej  valley  as  low  down  as  Montgomery,  throughout  the 
northern  portion  of  the  eastern  plains,  and  as  low  down  the  Jumna 
valley  as  Karndl.  They  are  especially  numerous  in  Kapurthala.  The 
Jumna  Kambohs  seem  to  have  come  into  the  valley  from  the  west,  and 
there  has  lately  been  a very  large  influx  of  Kambohs  from  the  northern 
tracts  of  Patidla  into  the  great  dhdk  jungles  between  Thdnesar  and  the 
river.  The  Sutlej  Kambohs  of  Montgomery  are  divided  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  came  up  the  river  from  the  Multan  country 
(whence  they  are  called  lammawdlas,  fr.  lamma , ‘west')  and  the  other 
down  the  valley  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kapurthala  (whence  they 
are  called  tappatvdla , from  tappa,  said  to  be  the  region  between  the 
Beds  and  Sutlej),  both  movements  having  taken  place  under  the  Sikh 


*The  pharera  or  bharera  is  also  said  to  be  a silversmith;  see  under  Loh^r. 
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rule.  Under  that  rule  they  also  came  into  Jullundur  from  Kapurthala.* 
They  claim  descent  from  Raja  Karan,  and  say  that  their  ancestor  fled 
to  Kashmir.  The  Kambohs  of  Bijnor  also  trace  their  origin  to  the 
trans-Indus  country,  and  Mr.  Purser  accepts  this  tradition  as  evidently 
true.  They  are  said  by  some  to  be  ancient  inhabitants  of  Persia,  and 
the  Karmil  Kambohs  trace  their  origin  from  Garli  Ghazni ; but  the 
fact  that  40  per  cent,  of  them  are  Hindus  and  23  per  cent.  Sikhs  is 
conclusive  against  their  having  had  any  extra-Indian  origin,  unless  at 
a very  remote  period.  Arains  and  Kambohs  are  commonly  supposed  to 
be  closely  related  : indeed  in  Montgomery  a man  appears  to  be  called 
Ardin  if  he  is  Musalmtin  and  Kamboh  if  Hindu.t  But  that  this  is  not 
always  the  case  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  a very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  Kambohs  of  Amritsar,  Lahore,  Ferozepur,  Pati&la,  N&bha, 
and  Maler  Kotla  having  returned  themselves  as  Musalmans,  although 
Musalman  Ardins  are  also  numerous  ir.  those  tracts.  In  Jullundur  the 
village  of  Bhaiowdl  is  owned  partly  by  Kambohs  and  partly  by  Arains, 
both  being  Musalmdn.  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  the  supposed 
relationship  has  any  further  basis  than  the  fact  that  they  both  came 
from  the  west,  and  are  both  of  much  the  same  social  standing  and 
agricultural  repute.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  nucleus  of  the 
Ardin  caste  was  a group  of  Hindu  Kambohs  converted  to  Islam.  Thus 
in  Jullundur  the  Gaure,  Hdnda  and  Moini  clans  are  found  in  both 
castes,  and  in  Montgomery  several  of  their  clan  names  are  identical. 
It  is  said  by  some  that  the  chief  distinction  is  that  the  Kambohs  take 
money  for  their  daughters,  while  the  Ardins  do  not.  But  the  social 
standing  of  the  Kamboli  is  on  the  whole  superior  to  that  of  the  Ardin, 
and  very  markedly  so  wheie  the  latter  is  a vegetable-grower.  The 
Kamboh,  moreover,  is  not  a mere  agriculturist.  He  not  infrequently 
engages  in  trade,  and  even  takes  service  in  the  army  or  in  offices  or 
even  as  a private  servant,  while  his  wife  not  infrequently  lends  money 
even  where  he  is  a mere  husbandman  ; and  under  Akbar  a Kamboh 
general  called  Shdhbaz  Khdn  commanded  5,000  men  and  distinguished 
himself  greatly  in  Bengal. J Musalmdn  Kambohs  held  Sohna^in  Gur- 
gaon  some  centuries  ago ; and  the  tombs  and  mosques  that  they  have  left 
show  that  they  must  have  enjoyed  a considerable  position.  Thm  mili- 
tary, mercantile,  and  clerkly  Kambohs  are  said  to  be  distinguished  as 
Qalmi  or  “men  of  the  pen,”  and  not  to  intermarry  with  the  agricultural 
or  Khaki  section  of  the  caste.  But  this  is  probably  a mere  social  cus- 
tom and  not  a caste  rule.  The  Kambohs  do  not  seem  to  bear  as  high  a 

* Tho  Kamboh  villages  in  Jullundur  are  clustered  together  in  Nakodar  tashil  in  the 
extreme  south-west  on  tho  Kapurthala  border.  Tradition  says  that  in  1054  A.  D.  the 
Punjab  was  devastated  by  floods,  so  Jahangir  sent  Sher  Shah,  a Suba,  to  restore  it  and  he 
brought  with  him  from  Sunara  in  Patiala  (Mr.  Purser  ihought  this^  possibly  a mistake  for 
Sohna,  a former  Kamboh  stronghold  in  Gurgaon)  two  men,  Achhra,  whom  he  located  near 
Chunian  in  Lahore,  and  Rath  whom  he  settled  near  Sultanpur  in  Kapurthala  where  the 
Kambohs  founded  a bdra  or  group  of  12  villages. 

The  Kambohs  of  Phillaur  though  few  merit  special  notice.  They  claim  to  be  Surajbausi 
R4j puts  who  came  from  Kamrup  (Assam)  on  the  Brahmaputra  to  Delhi  in  lluin£yuns 
time.  Thence  Bohd  Rai  migrated  to  Lahore  and  Dila  Rai  to  Jullundur.  This  may  be  a 
poetical  way  of  saying  that  Shahbaz  Khan’s  career  in  Bengal  raised  his  family  to  Rajput 
status. 

f In  Multan,  where  the  Kambohs  are  poor  and  unimportant,  they  often  cultivate  vegetables 
and  those  so  occupied  are  not  uncommonly  called  Arains  by  the  people. 

J He  had  9,000  men  under  his  command  when  operating  on  the  Brahmaputra : Blochmaun’i 
Ain-i-Akbari,  I,  399-402. 
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character  for  honesty  as  they  do  for  skill.  There  is  a Persian  proverb 
current  in  the  United  Provinces  : “ The  Afghans,  the  Kambohs,  and  the 
Kashmiris  ; all  three  are  rogues  ( badzdt )/9  and  in  Karn&l  Mr.  Benton 
described  them  as  “ notoriously  deceitful  and  treacherous/’  On  the  other 
hand  Sard  dr  Guvdidl  Singh  states,  it  is  not  known  on  what  authority 
that  “ during  the  reign  of  terror  in  India,  it  was  the  Kambohs  who  were 
trusted  by  the  rich  bankers  for  carrying  their  cash  in  the  disguise  of 
faqirs.”  The  Kambohs  are  said  to  be  exceptionally  numerous  in 
Meerut.  Their  location  under  the  hills  lends  some  slight  support  to 
their  tradition  of  origin  from  Kashmir. 

The  Kambohs  are  not  very  numerous  in  the  State  oi  Bahawalpur, 
but  they  offer  some  points  of  interest.  The  Hindu  Kambohs  150 
years  ago,  occupied  Jhullan,  a village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sutlej 
not  far  from  P&kpattan.  Being  oppressed  they  migrated  and  founded 
Jhullan,  a village  in  Kardiivi  Minchin&bad.  Jhullan  was  a Bodla  faqir 
to  whom  they  paid  special  reverence  and  after  whom  they  named  their 
villages,  and  his  descendant  Ihsau  Ali  is  still  greatly  revered  by  the 
Hindus.  The  Kambohs  say  they  oiiginally  came  from  Amritsar  and 
that  they  and  the  Ardfns  have  a common  origin.  The  Arafns,  who  are 
scattered  all  over  the  State,  claim  Rajput  origin,  and  say  their  old  head- 
quarters was  Uch,  whence  they  migrated  to  the  Ravi  and  the  Ghaggar. 

Some  popular  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Kamboh  follow: — 

(1)  Once  a powerful  Raja  of  the  Solar  race,  whose  capital  was  at  Ajudhia,  marched 
Ihencc  to  Derat  and  having  killed  Parmar,  its  Raja,  toolc  possession  of  his  kingdom.  He 
founded  Warangar  and  his  son  founded  another  town,  which  he  named  Dejapur,  and  the 
cities  of  Lambni  and  Gajni.  The  latter  was  his  capital,  and  lay  near  the  city  of  Kambay, 
the  peninsula  south  of  Guzerat.  At  the  Solono  festival  when  he  was  performing  religious 
rites  he  was  attacked  by  an  enemy  who  had  conspired  with  his  pnrohit,  his  city  was 
plundered  and  its  people  massacred.  Of  those  who  escaped  some  fled  to  S&mana  along  the 
Ghaggar,  passing  by  Jaipur  and  Sirhind  on  their  way,  thence  spread  over  the  country 
between  the  Jumna  and  the  Sutlej,  and  after  wandering  through  the  country  watered  by  the 
Sutlej  and  Beas  scattered  over  the  whole  Punjab.  Others  reached  Multan  via  Sind  and 
thence  spread  into  Montgomery.  They  are  called  Kambohs  because  they  came  from  Gajni, 
near  Kambay.  Others  assert  that  the  name  is  a corruption  of  kambudh  (men  of  little 
intellect)  because  they  did  not  take  up  arms  on  the  Solono  day,  but  preferred  to  die. 

(2)  Raja  Sodakhsh  of  Kamboj  of  the  Solar  race  and  a descendant  of  the  god  Chander 
Burman  sided  with  the  Kauravas  in  their  fight  with  the  Pandavas.  He  perished  with  nearly 
all  his  men  in  the  battlefield,  and  those  who  escaped  settled  in  N&bha  and  came  to  be  called 
Kamboj  i whence  Kamboh. 

(3)  Kamboh  is  said  to  be  compounded  of  Kai  and  anboh}  and  the  tribe  is  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  Kai  dynasty  of  Persia,  to  which  the  emperors  Kaikaus,  Kaikhusro,  Kaikubad, 
Kai-L’ehrashab  and  Darius  all  belonged.  When  they  migrated  to  the  Punjab  they  came 
to  be  called  Kai-ambobs  or  Kambohas. 

(4)  llazrat  Abdulla,  son  of  Zuber,  was  sent  with  a large  army  to  conquer  Persia,  where 
he  settled  and  built  many  huts  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  Persians  could  not  under- 
stand their  tongue  (Arabic),  so  they  became  kam-gn  or  taciturn.  Zuber's  army  comprised 
men  of  many  beliefs.  In  time  their  settlements  were  destroyed  and  the  ‘ Kamgos  ’ fled. 

The  first  story  is  the  one  naturally  favoured  by  the  Kambohs  themselves  and  the  fact  re- 
mains  that  the  Solono  festival  is  not  observed  by  them,  because  they  regard  it  as  inaus- 
picious. The  author  of  the  Aina  Tariklindma  and  Our  Tirath  Sangra  has  given  an 
account  of  the  Kambohs  and  assigns  their  origin  to  the  Kambojas,  but  against  this  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  Kambohs— 

(i)  do  not  observe  the  Salono  or  tie  the  rakhri  on  it : 

(ii)  at  the  ph era  their  parohits  proclaim  Garb  Gajni  or  Ghaggar  Bas  as  their  original 
home: 

( m ) that  their  gots  correspond  with  those  of  the  Brahmans  and  Chhatris : 

(iv)  that  they  perforin  the  parojan  or  bandhan  ceremony : 

(v)  that  they  worship  weapons  at  the  Dasehra  and  wear  them  at  weddings;  and 

(vi)  that  they  cut  th ejand  tree  and  sacrifice  a he-goat  at  a marriage. 
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The  only  point  which  merits  notice  in  these  folk-etymologies  is  the 
allusion  to  Sodaksli  (Sudakshina),  king  of  Kiimboja,  a territory  which 
lay  under  the  hills,  which  now  form  the  northern  border  of  the 
Attock  and  Rawalpindi  Districts,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Jhelura.  That 
king,  according  to  the  Mahdbhdrata,  joined  the  Kauravas  with  an  army 
containing  Yavanas  and  Shakas.  But  Kdmboja  also  apppars  to  have 
been  the  name  of  a tribe.  These  facts  are  in  accord  with  the  tradition 
that  the  Kambohs  came  from  Kashmir,  but  beyond  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  but  the  resemblance  in  the  names  to  enable  us  to  identify 
the  Kambohs  with,  the  K&mbojas.  How  their  gots  can  be  said  to 
correspond  with  those  of  the  Brahmans  or  Chhatris  is  not  clear.  The 
Kambohs  have  very  few  large  sub -divisions.  The  nine  largest  are — 
Dahut,  Jaura,  Sande,  Jammun,  JbaDde,  Thind,  Jausan,  Mahrok,  Unmil. 

The  Kambohs  are  by  religion  Hindu,  especially  in  the  east,  Sikh, 
especially  in  the  Sikh  Districts,  while  some  are  Jain,  and  a great  many 
are  Muhammadans.  The  latter  are  in  Lahore  described  as  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  Arains,  but  the  Sikh  Kamboh  is  better  than 
either,  being  equal  to  the  Ar&in  in  industry,  but  more  enterprising  and 
more  provident.  He  matches  the  Arafn  as  a market  gardener  and  is 
not  inferior  to  the  Sidhu  JAt  in  general  farming  though  he  is  smaller 
in  physique  and  less  intelligent  than  the  Ja$.  The  Sikh  Kambohs  in 
the  Ghendb  Colony  numbered  over  10,000  in  1904. 

The  Hindu  Kambohs  wear  no  janeo  and  do  not  purify  the  chaukd . 
Their  women  wear  the  gown  and  formerly  wore  no  nose-ring.  Widow 
remarriage  is  allowed. 

The  Kambohs  of  Montgomery,  who  are  almost  without  exception 
Hindus,  affect  the  cult  of  Bhuman  Shah,  an  Udasi  faqir  whose  shrine 
is  at  the  village  of  that  name  in  Dipddpur  tahsil.  He  is  said  to  have 
lived  from  1687  to  1756  and  was  himself  a’  Kamboh.  He  is  looked 
upon  as  a patron  saint. 

Hindu,  Sikh  and  Jain  Kambohs  avoid  3 gots  in  marriage,  the  Muham- 
madans only  one.  The  Hindu  Dhat  Kambohs  perforin  the  first  tonsure 
under  a dhak  tree  and  the  Jhatn  got  at  a Babuls  shrine  in  Lahore. 
The  Kambohs  reverence  Sultan  and  Bhairon. 

The  Muhammadan  Kambohs  have  two  groups  : — 

(i) .  B&wan-gota,*  i.e.,  52  gots . 

(ii) .  Chaurdsi-gota,  i.e.,  84  gots . 

These  groups  do  not  intermarry  or  smoke  with  Hindu  Kambohs, 
though  they  are  said  to  bo  of  the  same  origin  (as  the  Hindus?).  It  is 
said  that  when  Garh  Gajni  was  destroyed  a ChaurAsi  Kamboh  took 
refuge  with  a bard  named  Kaindchi  and  so  the  ancestor  of  the  B&wan- 
gote  severed  all  connection  with  him. 

The  Karn&l  account  is  that  the  Kamboh  first  settled  in  Lalachi,  now 
in  Patiala,  whence  they  founded  32  villages.  The  Lalachi  Kambohs 
claim  to  be  B&wan-gotas.  A section  of  these  Kambohs  embraced  Isldm 
only  under  Jahangir,  and  hence  the  mass  of  the  B&wan-gotas  became 
Muhammadans,  while  the  bulk  of  the  Chaur&si-gotas  remained  Hindus. 


* The  Bawan-gota  gots  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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The  two  most  important  centres  of  the  B&wan-gotas  are  Sanaur  and 
Suuam  in  Patiala.  The’  52 * are  in  their  own  estimation  superior  to 
the  * 84•gro^a<s.,  The  latter  are  found  in  the  Banur  and  Thuri  (?  Dhnri) 
ildqas  of  Patiala,  in  Maler  Kotla,  Ndbha,  the  Nardingarh  tahsil  of 
Ambdla  and  in  Sahdranpur  east  of  the  Jumna;  also  in  Amritsar, 
Mulfcdn,  Montgomery  and  Lahore.  A uote  from  A rnbdla  makes  the 
‘ 52-gotas}  descendants  of  a cadet  branch  and  the  ‘84-gotas*  of  an 
elder  branch. 

The  Kambohs  follow  many  occupations,  as  confectioners,  retail 
dealers,  etc.,  as  well  as  cultivators.  As  agents  to  bankers  they  are 
much  trusted.  (2)  an  Arain  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery, 

Kamera,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Kamil,  a sept  of  Rdjputs,  found  in  Siaikot, 

Kamin,  fern,  -ani. 

Kamira,  a weaver,  see  under  Juldha. 

Kamlana,  a sept  of  the  Sials. 

Kamoke,  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery 

Kamon,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Kamyana,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Kanag,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar.  (Doubtless  Kang). 

Kanauri,  Kanawari,*  an  inhabitant  of  Kanaur,  the  valley  which,  lying 
on  the  Upper  Sutlej,  forms  an  appanage  of  the  Bashahr  State. 
Its  inhabitants  are  almost  entirely  Kanets  or  Jdds,  but  differ  as  com- 
pletely from  the  Kanets  of  Bashahr  proper  as  do  the  Ldhula  Kanets 
from  those  of  Kullu. 

Besides  the  Kanets  cr  Jads  the  only  two  castes  in  Kanaur  are  the 
Chdmang,t  who  make  shoes  and  weave,  and  the  Domang,J  who  are 
blacksmiths  and  carpenters. 

Water  or  cooked  food  which  has  been  touched  by  the  lower  castes  is 
not  used  by  Kanets,  nor  are  people  of  these  castes  allowed  to  enter  a 
Kanet's  house.  If  a Kauet  eat  such  food  inadvertently  he  applies  to  his 
Rdjd  who  bids  him  make  expiation  ( prayaschitta ) and  pay  some 
nazrdna  or  forfeit.  This  custom  is  called  sajeran  or  sacheran . 

The  Kanets  of  Kanaur  are  said  to  be  divided  into  three  grades,  each 
comprising  a number  of  septs,  whose  names  do  not  appear  among  the 
Kanets  of  Bashahr  proper. 


The  Kanet  septs  of  Kanaur,  according  to  their  geographical  di&trib  ution, 
Lst  Grade  Kanets. 


Bairyao. 

Skamtas. 

Wangmo. 

Thangar. 

Dames. 


Pargana  Rajgaon . 

Mcelas. 

Sana. 

Shwal. 

Daprato. 

Bitaryan. 


Sakhau. 

Rokdru. 

t>6ran. 

Dalyan. 


* Kanaura  appears  to  be  the  more  correct  form, 
t The  Chainars  of  the  plains,  doubtless. 

^ The  Doms  of  the  plains. 
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Pargana  Shuwd. 


B<5rcs,  Tib.  Pores 

Khadura. 

Laspi. 

Ranshy£n. 

Karji. 

Shilf. 

Dhanshyan. 

Shyaltu, 

Gydlang. 

Farakp£, 

Tholpa. 

Thirmi. 

Palsar. 

Loktas 

Pnin,  Tib.  Puang. 

Aldana. 

Pangtu. 

Makala. 

Chimgpd. 

Shnry&n. 

Mispon  or  Mishpon. 

Bfat. 

Pargan&  Inner  Tukpd , 

R6thu.  f 

Dhangch. 

Kdllam. 

Nyokch6.  j 

Pargana  Outer  Tukpd, 

Rdpaltii,  j 

Changkung.  i 

Dudyfin. 

Cbetha.  | 

Fanyan.  | 

Yuldn.  ! 

Pargana  PandaraMs. 

Chogla  | 

Tyuras.  | 

Vargan&  Tho.rdbis, 

Jogt<5.  | 

Zintu. 

Br£lbang. 

2nd  Grade  Kanets. 
Pargan£  Inner  Tukpd. 
Mojrang. 

Shyilf. 

Ch&m&po. 

P£nkar. 

Sothi. 

K&fcbu. 

Rakshas. 

Ungya. 

Kbary&n.  | 

Pargana  Shtiwd. 

Turky&n  1 

Khinpi,  Tib.  Khyimpa. 

Shydn4.  | 

Anchhan,  Tib.  Angchan. 

1 

Pargana  Rajgaon. 

| Masha  n.  | 

3rd  Grade  Kankts  who  work  as  potters. 
\V&ngcbh£ng.  | Wdzi.  | M£war. 


Titles  $f  officials, 

1.  Chares,  the  hereditary  headman  of  a village  (in  each  village), 

2.  Grokch,  the  hereditary  karddr  of  the  village  deity,  who  speaks  on  his  behalf. 

3.  Mathas,  the  hereditary  Tcardar  of  a deity.  His  duty  is  to  petition  the  deity  on 

behalf  of  the  public. 

4.  Pujyares.  whose  hereditary  duty  it  is  to  worship  the  deity : Nos.  2,  3,  and  4 are 

found  in  every  village  where  there  is  a deity. 

5.  Bathungru,  an  official  like  the  dafdddr  of  the  State. 

In  the  Kanaur  valley  Buddhism  is  the  dominant  faith,  but  though 
the  social  customs  of  the  people  generally  resemble  those  of  the  Hindus, 
the  observances  bear  Tibetan  names,  and  the  ritual  is  conducted  in  that 
language* 

Birth  customs , 

During  pregnancy  the  following  chant  is  sung  : — ‘ 0 goddess  TAr6,  I 
bow  down  to  thee,  be  pleased  to  bestow  on  this  woman  thy  choicest 
blessings/  And  a charm  written  on  a bit  of  paper  or  birch-tree  bark 
is  tied  round  the  woman's  neck. 

On  the  birth  of  a son  the  goddess  Dolm&  is  adored,  and  the  chant 
called  Bhum  chung , which  runs  : Om  tdyatha  gate  gate  para  gate 

swahds  (f  May  God  bless  the  child  ')  is  sung.  The  old  women  of  the 
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family  perform  the  midwife’s  functions  ; and  for  a fortnight  the  mother 
lives  apart,  being  debarred  from  touching  anything.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  she  and  all  she  possesses  are  sprinkled  with  cow’s  urine  mixed 
with  Ganges  water,  as  among  Hindus.  The  child’s  horoscope  is  cast 
by  a lama , who  also  names  the  child  when  it  is  15  days  old,  or  on  any 
other  auspicious  day.  It  is  generally  brought  out  of  the  house  for  the 
first  time  at  the  full  moon  and,  if  possible,  at  an  auspicious  moment, 
when  one  or  two  months  old.  Charms  for  its  long  life  are  also  made 
by  the  lamas . x 

A boy’s  head  is  shaved  when  one  year  old,  the  lamas  performing  a 
horn,* *  puja,  or  path  sacrifice.  As  the  Kanauris  only  rank  as  Shudras, 
they  are  not  entitled  to  wear  the  sacred  thread,  so  they  wear  instead  a 
kantlrif  or  necklace  from  the  age  of  8. 

Marriage  customs . 

The  marriage  customs  in  Kanaur  resemble  those  of  the  Tibetans. 
Brothers  marry  a joint  wife,  the  lamas  solemnizing  the  wedding  by  chant- 
ing certain  hymns  and  worshipping  the  gods  or  goddesses,  goats  also 
being  sacrificed. 

The  nuptial  rites  in  Kanaur  are  peculiar.  In  the  first  place  the 
amount  of  the  dheri  is  unusually  high,  varying  from  Rs.  100  to 
Rs.  1,000. % The  custom  as  to  dower  is  also  different.  Many  people 
give  the  bride  as  many  pewter  vessels  as  there  are  in  the  bridegroom’s 
family,  but  ornaments,  he-goats,  cows,  etc.,  are  also  given.  The  wed- 
ding is  thus  solemnized  : — 

One  of  the  brothers,  most  usually  the  one  who  is  the  bride’s  equal  in 
age,  goes  with  some  of  his  relatives  to  her  father’s  house  on  the  day 
fixed  by  the  lama  (priest).  There  the  party  are  well  entertained,  and 
the  lama  solemnizes  the  wedding  by  reciting  some  chants  in  Tibetan 
after  the  Tibetan  manner.  Next  day  they  return  to  their  own  house 
with  the  bride  richly  dressed  and  adorned.  On  reaching  home  the 
bride  is  made  welcome,  especially  by  her  mothHr-in-law,  After  a 
religions  ceremony,  the  bride’s  right  hand  is  held  by  all  the  bridegroom’s 
brothers,  and  then  all  of  them  are  deemed  to  have  married  her.  A feast 
is  then  given  to  all  who  are  present,  and  the  lamas  and  musicians  are 
fee’d.  This  marriage  is  a valid  one.  The  child  of  an  unmarried  girl 
is  called  puglang  (bastard),  and  has  no  right  to  anything  by  way  of  in- 
heritance. Such  children  live  by  service  and  mari^y  with  some  one  of 
their  own  class,  i.e,,  with  a puglang  or  puglakch. 

In  case  all  the  brothers  have  only  one  joint  wife,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  right  of  inheritance.  And  just  as  the  bride’s 

* Horn  is  a rite  in  which  flames  are  fed  with  clarified  butter  mixed  with  barley  and 
eesamum  seed  ; if  possible  almonds  and  dried  grapes  are  also  mixed  in  it.  Puja  is  an 
offering  to  the  deity  of  a lamp  fed  with  butter,  water,  flowers,  sweetmeats,  fruit,  etc., 
while  path  consists  in  reading  orrecitiDg  the  Tibetan  scripture  called  Chhas  or  Chhoss. 

* + The  icanthi  is  an  ordinary  necklace  made  of  tulsi , the  holy  basil  ( Ocymum  sacrum ). 
These  Icanthis  are  generally  made  in  tiardwar,  Bindraban,  Ajudhya  and  Benares. 

t The  dheri  prevents  a woman’s  going  to  another  man,  as  Only  he  who  takes  on  him* 
self  the  responsibility  for  it  is  entitled  to  keep  the  woman.  It  is  a sum  paid  to  the  bride’s 
guardian  by  those  of  the  bridegroom,  and  must  be  refunded  to  the  latter  if  the  marriage 
turns  out  badly,  e.g .,  if  the  wife  leave  her  husband  and  go  off  with  another  man,  he  has  to 
refund  the  amount  to  them. 

S The  wife  is  often  older  than  her  husbands,  or  than  some  of  them,  and  her  age,  especial- 
ly if  coupled  with  a sharp  tongue,  gives  her  a decisive  voice  in  the  family  councils. 


Kanaur  deatli-rites . 
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mother-in-law  is  mistress  of  the  family,  so  on  her  death  the  wife 
succeeds  as  its  mistress.  Thus  the  movable  and  immovable  property 
of  a family  remains  in  its  joint  possess  on  ami  is  never  divided.  But 
the  custom  of  polyandry  is  now  dying  out  by  degroes. 

Death  customs . 

As  the  trade  and  wealth  of  Kanaur  increase  and  its  people  come  more 
in  contact  with  India,  they  are  rapidly  abandoning  the  old  customs,  such 
as  dubant  (drowning),  pliukant  (burning),  bhahhant  (eating),  etc.  This 
last  method  of  disposing  of  a dead  body  was  formerly  observed  only  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Hangrang  ghort  who  are  called  by  the  Kanaur  is 
Nydm,  and  by  the  Kochi  or  Pahdri  people,  Zar  or  Jar,  Zad  or  Jad. 

The  lamas  used  to  consult  their  scriptures  and  advise  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  dead  according  to  the  time,  etc.,  of  the  death,  but  now 
the  Hindu  shrddhs , and  so  on,  are  observed.  The  only  old  custom  which 
survives  is  the  annual  shrddh  called  phulaieli ,* * * §  in  which  a he-goat, 
reared  in  the  dead  man’s  name,  is  dressed  in  his  clothes,  sacrificed  and 
eaten  by  the  members  of  his  kindred. 

At  a death-bed,  grain  is  distributed  among  all  those  present,  and  the 
lamas  read  from  Buddhist  writings.  The  body  is  burnt  on  the  same 
day,  or  at  latest  on  the  next.  Drums,  sandis,  karndlsf  and  conches 
are  played  when  the  corpse  is  carried  to  the  burning-ground.  Some  of 
the  bones  are  picked  up,  and  sent  either  to  MAuasarowar  in  Tibet,  to 
Raw&lsar  in  Mandi  State,  or  to  the  Ganges.  J In  the  deceased’s  room 
a lamp  is  kept  burning  for  seven  days  from  the  death,  and  incense  is 
also  burnt  in  it.  The  chholpa  (Hind,  kiria  karm)  is  performed  from  the 
eighth  to  the  tenth  day  ; all  the  deceased’s  clothes  are  given  to  the 
lamas , with  other  gifts.  The  pancliaka  or  group  of  live  constel!ations§ 
is  inauspicious  for  the  family  of  one  who  dies  under  it,  and  to  avert  the 
evil,  images  of  roasted  flour  are  made  and  burnt  with  the  corpse,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  Tibetan  chants. 

After  15  days  the  lama  does  a hompujd , and  path , reciting  Tibetan 
chants  of  purification.  This  ends  the  period  of  mourning.  After  a year 
the  phulaich\\  is  observed,  by  giving  food  and  clothes  to  a lama  in  the 
deceased’s  name  ; and  until  this  is  observed  the  family  must  not  wear  any 
new  clothes,  etc.  The  shrddh , called  dujang  in  Kanauri,  is  also  solemnised 
by  the  lama.  The  burning-grounds  are  haunted  by  Mashan,  Rakshas, 
Shyunfl  and  Khar-shy und,  of  whom  the  first  two  are  conceived  of  as 
evil  spirits  or  demons,  and  the  two  latter  as  Jack-o’-lanterns  or  ghostu/lf 

* Fulaich  or  Phulaich,  from  Hindi  pbul,  flower,  is  so  called  because  Kananris  dunot 
wear  new  clothes  till  one  year  after  a death  in  the  family,  but  after  performing  the  dujang 
they  may  wear  flowers  and  new  clothes. 

f The  saiiai  and  harndl  are  both  musical  instruments  used  in  the  hills.  The  former  is 
made  of  wood  and  is  about  a foot  long  with  seven  holes  on  which  the  fingers  are  nlaced 
while  playing  and  its  sound  ia  like  that  of  an  algojd  ; the  latter  is  made  of  hrass  and  is 
like  a long  horn  with  a round,  broad  month  ; in  sound  it  resemblpsthe  conch. 

$ Taking  the  bones  to  tho  Ganges  is  said  to  be  quite  a recent  innovation  — only  dating 
back  two  or  three  years 

§ The  five  rtakshatras  are  Dhanistha,  Shatbhisha,  Purvabhadrapada,  Uttar£bhidrapad£ 
and  Rowati. 

||  Phulaicb  is  also  the  name  of  a fair  held  in  October  eveiy  year  at  Braling,  near 
Ropa.  See  Ukhyang  in  the  fist  of  fairs. 

4 Mashan  and  Rikshasa  are  of  course  Sanskrit  terms.  The  other  two  are  Ivanawari, 
possibly  corruptions  of  Tibetan  words.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  MashAn,  Shyuna  and 
Rakshas  are  also  septs  of  Kanets,  found  in  Mellam,  Asrang  and  Rirang  villages  respectively. 
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Religious  days  in  Kanaur . 

The  following  chant  is  repeated  by  the  lama  more  than  a thousand 
times  to  exorcise  an  evil  spirit  from  a man  or  woman  : Om  bajrd  kild 

kildyd  dimo  shakchd  uchd  thaydla  fat . Any  one  bitten  by  a mad  dog 
is  healed  by  repeating  the  following  chant  more  than  a thousand 
times:  Om  khu-khu  rachd  kha-tham  dewa  chang-ghi  dwishok . 

A chronological  list  of  the  Buddhist  religious  observances  in  Kanaur . 

1.  The  K&ngso,  a religious  ceremony,  in  which  the  hom , pujd  and 
path  are  performed  by  the  lamas  and  zomosy  observed  in  every  temple 
throughout  Kanaur  on  the  8th,  10th,  12th  and  1 4th  of  the  bright  half, 
as  well  as  on  the  full  moon  and  amdwas  of  each  month. 

2.  The  Zinshok,  celebrated  in  Kdnam  village  on  the  8th  of  the 
bright  half,  as  well  as  on  the  full  moon  cf  each  month,  including  the 
amdwas . 

3.  The  Torgyd,  performed  at  K&nam,  once  on  the  14th  of  the 
bright  half  and  again  on  the  full  moon  of  Ph&gun. 

4.  The  Ton&,  also  celebrated  at  K&nam  on  the  11th  of  Chait  for 
one  day. 

o.  The  TfMngmd,  performed  at  K4nam  on  the  20th  of  Paush. 

6.  The  Kutimf,  also  celebrated  at  Kanam  on  the  15th  of  Ph&gun. 

7.  The  Namgaug,  also  observed  at  K£nam  for  two  days  from  the 
amdwas  of  every  month.  H6m,  pujd  and  path  are  performed  by  the 
lamas  and  zomos. 

8.  The  Shibr&t  (Sanskr.  Shivardtri,  the  birthday  of  Shib  or 
Mahddeo),  is  a religious  ceremony  not  only  of  the  Hindus  but  also 
of  the  Buddhists.  It  takes  place  on  the  14th  of  the  dark  half  of 
Ph&gun,  on  which  day  the  people  adore  Shib,  whom  they  call  Lofan, 
and  distribute  food  among  relatives  and  friends. 

9.  The  Shonetang,  (Sanskr.  Shravan&rchana,  meaning  c worship 
of  S&wan’),  is  celebrated  at  Grdmang  or  Kathg&on  in  Bhdbd  pargand 
on  the  full  moon  of  S&wan.  About  a dozen  young  men,  taking  with 
them  cooked  food  for  three  days,  go  out  to  gather  wild  flowers  and 
plants  from  the  loftiest  snow  peaks.  They  pass  two  nights  there, 
collecting  various  kinds  of  wild  flowers  and  plants,  and  on  their 
return  they  are  received  with  joyous  music  by  the  villagers.  The 
garland  which  they  bring  from  the  forest  is  offered  to  the  deity,  and 
they  then,  together  with  women,  dance  and  sing  songs, 

10.  The  L4md-paz£,  a Buddhist  religious  rife,  is  observed  at 
L&brang,  Shuwd  pargand , on  the  amdwas  of  Chait.  The  Idmds  and  zomos 
devote  themselves  to  the  worship  of  the  deity  Chhakoling  Dambar,  while 
dancing  and  singing  are  performed  by  men  and  women  with  great 
rejoicings. 

11.  The  J&gro  (Sanskr.  Jdgarana,  a vigil),  is  also  a religious 
ceremony,  observed  throughout  Kanaur  on  the  20th  of  Bh&d-rn.  The 
nio-ht  is  spent  in  singing  and  dancing  to  music,  and  worship  of  the 
deity  is  performed  in  all  the  temples. 


Fairs  in  Kanaur. 
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A list  of  the  fairs  held  in  Kanaur,  with  a brief  description  of  each. 

1.  Losar,  or  New  Year's  Day,  is  observed  at  Kdnam  for  three 
days,  from  Paush  shudi  13th  till  the  full  moon  of  Pamh.  All  the 
people  assemble  to  ask  the  lamas  about  their  gains  and  lesses  during 
the  coming  year.  It  is  the  most  characteristic  fair  of  Kanaur.  Feasts 
are  given  to  friends  and  relatives,  but  dancing  by  men  and  women 
to  music  is  the  chief  function, 

2.  The  Kangyur-zalmo  (fr.  kangyur,  library,  and  zalmo,  a visit), 
takes  place  on  the  15th  gate  of  Har  (Aslifirh)  at  K&narn.  People  visit 
the  Tibetan  Library,  called  Kaogyur-t&ngyur,  in  the  large  village 
of  K&uam. 

3.  The  Menthako  fair  also  takes  place  at  K&nam  on  the  20th 
gate  of  Bhddon  (August)  and  lasts  two  days.  The  chief  event  at  this 
fair  is  a pony-race,  feasting,  drinking,  dancing  to  music  and  singing. 

4.  The  Khwakcha  fair  takes  place  at  Kanam  and  lasts  for  5 days 
from  the  20th  pale  of  Magh,  ending  on  the  25th.  The  nights  are  passed 
in  dancing  and  singing  to  music  before  the  temple  of  the  deity  called 
Diibla. 

5.  The  Gftngd,  fair  takes  place  in  Cli&ngmang  forest  above  Lippa, 
in  Shuwcl  pargand,  on  the  full  moon  of  K&lik.  Men,  women  aud 
children  climb  to  the  Cli&ngmang  forest,  and  eating,  drinking, 
dancing  and  singing  are  features  of  the  festival. 

6.  The  JokhyA-kushimig  and  Jokhyd-chhugshimig  at  Kanam  are 
important  festivals,  at  which  visits  are  paid  to  relatives  ami  friends, 
on  the  13th  and  14th  gate  of  M&gh  (January). 

7.  The  Ukhyang  (fr.  u,  a flower,  and  khyang , a sight  of)  is  the  most 
remarkable  fair  in  Kanaur.  The  people  go  to  the  high  ranges  to 
gather  wild  flowers  and  leaves,  and  offer  a large  garland  of  them  to 
the  deity.  Men  and  women  in  rich  attire  also  dance  and  sing  a song 
which  is  roughly  translated  thus  : — 

“ The  fair  called  Ukhyang  is  held  first  at  Rupf  village* * * §  in  honour  of  the  village  deity 
named  T6ras,t  on  the  luth  of  Bhado. 

In  Barang  village^  it  takes  place  on  the  20th  gate  of  Bhado,  when  the  upper  forests 
are  full  of  wild  flowers  and  plants. 

For  whose  sake  is  this  monkish  garland§  0 Nages||  of  Barang,  ’tis  for  your  good  sake. 
The  Ukhyang  fair  takes  place  when  the  forest  is  dry,  in  the  dry  forest  there  are  no 
flowers. 

What  is  to  be  done  then  ? Again  we  say  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

Behold  a garland  of  rdchu  kdnang  to  whom  are  we  to  offer  it  ? 

It  must  be  offered  to  Markaling.** 

Again  to  whom  should  we  offer  a garland  of  fi/iut/iflurff  ? 

We  must  offer  it  to  the  deity  of  Yana  or  Mellam,  by  name  Gandrapas.ff 
Where  is  the  remainder  of  the  fair  held  ? 


* Rupf  is  a village  in  Pandarabfs  pargand . 

t Teras,  the  deity  of  Rupi  village. 

J Barang,  a village  in  Inner  Tukpa  pargand. 

§ Loshgar,  the  monkhood  flower. 

(|  Nages,  the  deity  of  Barang  village. 

IT  Rachii-kinang.  a plant  which  has  leaves  like  a calf's  ears  whence  its  name. 

**  Markaling,  deity  of  Khwangi,  a village  in  Shuwa  pargand, 
ft  Shishyur,  a plant  found  on  the  snowy  peaks. 

H Gandrap£s,  tho  deity  of  Yana  or  Mellam,  a village  in  Rajgaon  pargand , 
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The  fair  of  Maheshras*,  tho  Bhaba  pargana\  deity,  takes  place  when  the  autumn 
moon  is  full. 

A handsome  Raja  is  Raja  Shumsher  Singh. 

And  Maheshras,  the  deity  of  Bhaba. 

Like  8huw4  Ohandika.J  is  beautiful. 

In  Tukpa  par g ana  there  are  nine  water  channels, 
blit  Shuwa  pargand  has  only  one.” 

8.  The  Shogch  fair  is  held  at  Chini  and  lasts  for  5 days,  from  Mangar 
shudi  10th  to  the  full  moon  of  that  month.  People  from  all  the 
surrounding  villages  assemble  to  dance  and  sing  and  a great  deal  of 
merriment  results. 

9.  The  Rathin  fair  is  also  held  in  Chnri  on  the  1st  of  Paush  and  is 
celebrated  by  dancing  and  singing. 

10.  The  Agtarang  fair  at  Richpa  or  Rispa  in  Inner  Tukp&  lasts 
for  one  day.  All  the  people  of  the  surrounding  villages  assemble,  and 
dancing  and  singing  before  the  temple  of  Kulyo  deity  are  the  features 
of  the  fair. 

11.  The  M&ng  fair  is  also  observed  at  Riclipd  and  lasts  for  about 
a week  from  the  18th  of  M&gh.  The  lamas  and  z.omos  devote  them- 
selves to  the  worship  of  Buddha,  men  and  women  dance  and  sing 
to  music  with  great  merriment  till  the  end  of  the  fair. 

12.  The  Yungnas  or  Jungnas  fair  is  also  held  at  Richpa  in  Paush, 
the  exact  day  being  fixed  by  the  zamindars  to  suit  their  own  con- 
venience, and  it  lasts  for  five  days.  Worship  of  Buddha  is  observed 
with  general  rejoieiugs.  Eating,  driukiug,  dancing  and  singing  are 
the  principal  features  of  the  fair. 

13.  The  Sherkan  fair  is  held  in  Kiinam  on  the  3rd  of  Katik  and 
lasts  but  one  day. 

14.  The  Dumgyur-z&lmo  fair  takes  place  at  Kwalda,  in  Shuwa  par- 
gand on  an  auspicious  day  appointed  by  the  zamindars  in  H&r  (Ash&rh). 
Dumgyur  means  a Buddhist  praying  wheel,  and  zalmo , a visit.  The 
people  visit  the  huge  praying  wheel,  and  turn  it  rouud  to  the  right  as 
often  as  they  are  allowed. 

15.  The  Kaihis-zalmo,  or  4 the  visit  to  the  KailAs  mountain/  is 
celebrated  at  Pilo  or  Spxlo,  in  Shuwa  pargand , on  any  auspicious  day  in 
Had  fixed  at  the  will  of  the  zamindars , and  lasts  one  day.  Worship  of 
the  Kailas  mountain  is  performed  with  great  rejoicings,  dancing 
and  singing  being  the  main  features  of  the  fair. 

16.  The  Khepa  fair  is  observed  throughout  Kanaur,  for  three  days, 
from  Mangar  badi  saptami  to  Mangar  badi  dasmi . The  people  bring 
thorns  and  put  them  on  the  doors  of  their  houses  in  order  that  no  evil 
spirit  may  enter  and  on  the  3rd  day  they  take  all  the  thorns  outside 
the  village  and  bum  them,  as  if  they  were  burning  an  evil  spirit. 
Dancing  and  singing  with  music  are  main  features  of  the  fair. 

17.  The  Ras-kayang  (ras  Sanskr.  rashi , a zodiacal  sign  and 
kdyang , Sanskr.  kdya}  body),  is  the  day  ou  which  the  sun  reaches 

* Maheshras  (2nd),  the  deity  of  Bhaba  pargand . 
f Bhaba  is  a, pargand  in  the  Wang  valley. 

% Shuwang  Chandika,  the  goddess  of  Kothi  or  Kostawpi.  a village  in  Shuwa  pargand . 
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the  zodiacal  sign  of  Aries.  Jn  India  known  as  the  Meslri-sankr&nti 
or  Viskuva-sankr&uti,  throughout  the  Simla  Hills  it  is  called  Bishu. 
This  fair  is  celebrated  throughout  Kanaur  and  the  Simla  Hills  on  the 
1st  of  Baisakh.  The  houses  are  well  whitewashed  and  decorated, 
and  dancing  and  singing  with  great,  rejoicings  are  its  main  features. 

18.  The  Ldbrang-zalmo  fair  takes  place  at  K&nam  on  the  17th 
of  Jet-h.  At  this  fair  people  visit  the  temple  of  D/tbla,  and  dance  and 
sing  there  with  great  rejoicings. 

19.  The  Chhokten-zalmo  fair  is  held  at  Ldbrang,  in  Shuwa 
pargand,  on  the  loth  of  Hdr.  People  visit  the  temple  called  Chhokten 
at  Liibrang.  Singing  and  dancing  to  music  are  its  main  features. 

20.  The  Suskar  fair  is  observed  in  Kothi  or  Kostampi  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  about  a week  from  the  9th  of  Pbaguu.  Two  parties,  ouo 
of  young  men  and  the  other  of  young  women,  fight  with  snow-balls 
until  they  are  tired.  Singing  and  dancing  to  music  before  the  goddess 
Shuw6ng  Chandika  are  the  main  features  of  the  fair. 

21.  The  Jagang  fair  also  takes  place  in  Kothi  on  the  3rd  of  M6gh, 
and  lasts  for  a day.  Dancing  and  singing  songs  to  music,  and  worship 
of  the  deity  are  performed  with  great  rejoicings.  Jagang,  from 
Sanskr.,  yajna , means  sacrifice. 

22.  The  Bishu  fair  is  the  same  as  the  Ras-kayang,  which  takes 
place  on  the  1st  of  Baisakh.  In  Upper  Kanaur  the  people  call  it 
Rits-kdyang,  and  in  Lower  Kanaur,  Bishu. 

23.  The  Bang-k&yang  fair  is  held  at  Gram  an g or  Kathgaon, 
in  BliaM  pargand , on  the  full  moon  of  Paush.  All  the  Bhabii  people 
assemble  in  the  temple  of  Maheshras  and  worship  him.  Dancing  and 
singing  are  the  main  features  of  the  fair. 

Monasticism. 

Kanet  girls,  who  do  not  marry,  but  devote  their  time  to  the  study 
of  tho  Tibetan  scriptures  are  called  zomos  or  jamos . They  live  in 
nunneries.  The  two  principal  nunneries  are  at  Kanarn  and  Sunnain, 
and  in  these  a great  number  of  zomos  live.  Besides  this,  every 
village  has  a few  zomos . 

Kanet  boys,  who  learn  the  Tibetan  scriptures,  and  are  well  versed 
in  the  Buddhist  doctrines,  are  called  Idmds . They  live  in  monasteries 
and  are  looked  upon  as  very  holy.  In  fact  they  arc  the  priests  of 
all  of  the  Kanets.  There  are  several  monasteries  of  these  lamas  in 
K&nam,  Sunuam,  and  other  villages.  Lamas  are  either  Gyolang  or 
celibate,  like  the  Brahmach&n,  or  Dugpu,  who  marry  but  never 
shave  the  head. 

The  lama  is  consulted  with  regard  to  every  important  undertaking. 
Thus  he  is  asked  to  name  an  auspicious  day  for  beginning  to  plough 
or  sow,  and  at  the  time  ascertained  he  recites  chants  like  the  ono 
beginning  : Onx  akdni  nikdni  ambit  d mandate  man  tale  swahd , ‘ May 

the  gods  bestow  on  us  abundance  ot  grain/  When  a new  roof  is  put 
on  a temple,  which  is  called  shant ,*  the  Idmds  perform  a ceremony, 


* From  Sanskr.  shdnti,  peace. 
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reciting  charms  and  performing  ham,  with  the  sacrifice  of  sheep 
and  goats.  This  is  called  parestnng  (JSanskr.  pratisiha , consecration). 
When  a new  house  is  ready  the  lama  fixes  the  time  auspicious  for  its 
occupation,  and  the  owner,  dressed  in  new  clothes,  is  then  taken 
into  it  with  his  wife,  who  rings  a bell.  This  is  called  gorasang.* 
New  grain  is  first  offered  to  the  village-god  and  may  then  be  eaten. 

Cults  in  Kanaur . 

An  alphabetical  list  of  the  deotas  in  Kanaur , together  with  the  name  of  the  village  in  ivhich 

each  is  located. 

1.  Badrinath,  at  Kamru  or  Mone  village. 

2.  Bhfmakall,  at  Kamru  or  Mone  village.  (Also  at  Sarahan.) 

3.  Chhakoling  Dambar,  at  Labrang  village  iu  pargana  Shuwa. 

4.  Chandika,  at  Kopa  village  in  Shuwa  pargana , Gangyul  ghori . Also  at  Yawring 

village,  Shuwa  pargana. 

5.  Chhwedung,  at  Chango  village  in  Shuwa  pargana. 

6.  Dabla,  at  &anam,  Dabling,  Dubling,  Lio,  Spuwa  or  Poo,  Shyasho,  in  Upper  Kanaur. 

7.  Deodum,  at  Nako,  in  Shuwa  pargana. 

8.  Gyangmagyum.  at  Jangf,  in  Shuwa  pargana . 

9.  Kasurajas,  at  Rfrang  or  Ribba,  in  Inner  Tukpa  pargana. 

10.  Khormo,  at  Pilo  or  Spilo,  in  Shuwa  pargana. 

U.  Kulyo,  at  Richpa  or  Rispa,  in  Inner  Tukpa  pargana. 

12.  Maheshras,  atSkungra  or  Grosnam  in  Tharabis  pargana , at  Gramangor  Kathgaon 

in  Bhaba  pargana , and  at  Chugaon  or  Tholang  in  Rajgaon  pargana. 

13.  Markaling,  at  Khwangi  in  Shuwa  pargana. 

14.  Mathf,  at  Chhitkul,  in  Outer  Tukpa  pargana i. 

15.  Milakyum,  at  Akpa  village  in  Shuwa  pargana. 

16.  KAges,  at  Barang,  Bruang,t  Chasang,  Chhota  Kamba,  Kilba,  Mewar,  Mini,  Sangla, 

Sapni  or  Rapang  villages. 

17.  Nagin,  at  Bari  village  in  Tharabis  pargana. 

18.  Narayan,  at  Barsering  village  in  Outer  Tukpa  pargana. 

19.  Narenas,  at  Asrang,  Chfni,  Shohang,  Urni,  and  Yula  villages  ; and  also  at 

Chugaon,  Gramang  and  Shungra,  with  the  three  Maheshras. 

20.  Ormig,  at  Morang  or  Ginam  village  in  Inuer  Tukpa  pargana. 

21.  Pathoro,  at  Rarang  and  Punnam  villages,  Shuwa  and  Rajgion  parganas. 

22.  Rogshu,  at  Rogi  village  in  Shuwa  pargana. 

23.  Shankras,  at  Pwarf  or  Por  village  in  Inner  Tukpa  pargana . 

24.  Shanshras,  at  Rakchham  village  in  Outer  Tukpa  pargana. 

25.  Sheshdring,  at  Pangi  village  in  Shuwa  pargana. 

26.  Rapukch,  at  Thdngi  village  in  Inner  Tukpa  pargana . 

27.  ShuwaDg  Chandika,  at  Kostampi  or  Kothi  village  in  Shuwa  pargana . 

28.  Tarasang,  at  Tranda  village  in  Tharabis  pargana. 

29.  T6ras  at  Rupi  village  in  Pandrabis  pargana. 

30.  Tungma  Dambar,  at  Gyabung  village  in  Shuwa  pargana. 

31.  Ukha,  at  Nachar  and  Bara  Kamba  villages,  Tharabis  and  Pandrabis  parganas. 

32.  Yulsha,  at  Sunnam  village  iu  Shuwa  pargana. 

Kanazai,  a naddaf  or  cotton-carder  in  Peshawar. 

Kanazai,  one  of  the  three  main  sections  of  the  Utmdnzai  Pathans  in  Hazdra. 

Kanchan,  fern.  -1,  this  like  the  Kanjar  is  hardly  a caste,  Kanchan  simply 
meaning  a pimpj  or  prostitute,  and  being  the  Hindustani  equivalent  for 


* From  Sanskr.  grihapravtishtha , entering  in  a house : it  is  called  ghardsni  in  the  Simla 
Hills. 

f Nages  deotd  in  Sangla  is  thus  addressed  by  the  pujyares  in  worship 

O thou,  who  livest  within  the  wall,  who  livest  in  holes,  who  canst  go  into  a vessel,  who 
canst  swiftly  run,  who  livest  in  the  water,  on  the  precipice,  upon  the  trees,  in  the  waste* 
land,  among  the  meadows,  who  hast  power  like  the  thunderbolt,  who  livest  within  the 
hollow  trees,  among  the  rocks,  within  the  caves,  be  victorious. 

J In  this  Bense  it  has  a plethora  of  synonyms. 
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the  Panj&bi  Kanjar.  The  word  kanclian  is  said  to  mean  f gold  ’ or 
‘ pure  and  illustrious/  The  Hindu  prostitute  is  commonly  known  as 
RAmjani,  Harkain  being  also  used.*  Randi  is  also  used  for  a prostitute 
in  the  east  of  the  Province,  but  it  only  means  a ‘ widow ' throughout  the 
Punjab  proper.  Only  two-filths  of  the  Kanchans  aro  males.  They  form 
a distinct  class,  though  not  only  their  offspring,  but  also  girls  bought 
in  infancy  or  joining  the  community  in  later  life  and  devoting  them- 
selves to  prostitution,  are  known  as  Kanchans.  In  the  south-east  of  the 
Punjab,  however,  the  Kanchans  appear  to  form  a fairly  distinct  caste. 
Those  of  them  who  have  followed  their  profession  for  generations  are 
styled  deradars  and  look  down  upon  the  later  recruits.  They  have  a more 
or  less  definite  custom  of  inheritance, t and  the  birth  of  a girl  is  the 
occasion  for  greater  rejoicings  than  that  of  a boy,  as  a girl  is  a source  of 
wealth.  The  unmarried  girls  are  generally  prostituted,  but  wives  and 
sons*  wives  are  kept  in  even  more  rigid  seclusion  than  high  caste  women. 
Wives  have  to  be  purchased  from  poor  people  of  any  tribe  at  consider- 
able cost,  as  Kanchans  do  not  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  and  can- 
not obtain  brides  in  their  own  caste.  When  a girl  attains  puberty  and 
co-habits  with  a man  for  the  first  time  a feast,  called  sliddi  missi,  is 
given  to  all  the  brotherhood,  and  menials  get  their  doles.  Prior  to  this 
ceremony  the  girl  may  wear  a nose-ring,  but  not  after  it.  Seven  months 
after  a pregnancy  too  the  brotherhood  is  feasted  and  menials  paid  their 
dues.  The  mirdsi  of  the  Kanchans  is  called  dddd  and  gets  a rupee  a 
year.  A woman  of  another  caste  is  admitted  into  the  sisterhood  by 
drinking  a enp  of  sweetened  water  and  she  is  then  entitled  to  be  treated, 
even  in  matters  of  inheritance,  like  a natural  daughter.  The  Kanchan, 
R&mjani  and  Harkain  are  said  to  rank  above  the  Barikka,{  Malzdda, 
Musalli  and  Nat — all  of  whom  appear  to  be  or  rank  as  prostitute  castes. 
The  Kanchans  of  Ludhiana  found  in  Nttbha  say  they  were  Chughatfc&i 
Mughals  descended  from  one  Mirza  Jeb.  His  grandfather  Mirza  Alam 
was  put  to  death  for  some  reason  at  Delhi  and  fled  to  R&mpnr.  He  is 
said  to  be  still  spoken  of  as  c R&mpur  Juni  * and  in  order  to  conceal  his 
identity  he  joined  the  Kanchans.  See  also  Perna. 

Kanchi,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Kanda,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n. 

K and  an,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Sh&hpur. 

Kandarke,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 


* The  story  told  is  that  Ahad’s  son,  the  king  Shidad,  built  a magnificent  palace,  which  he 
named  Paradise  In  it  he  placed  virgins  instead  of  the  houris  of  Paradise,  who  are  lawful 
to  tha  dwellers  therein.  This  recalls  the  practice  of  the  Assassins  as  told  in  the  History 
of  that  sect  by  von  Hammer,  p.  137  of  the  English  translation  : — 

“ A youth  who  was  deemed  worthy,  by  his  strength  and  resolution,  to  be  initiated  into 
the  Assassin  service,  was  invited  to  the  table  and  conversation  of  the  grandmaster  or 
grand-prior  : he  was  then  intoxicated  with  henbane  ( hashish ) and  carried  into  the  garden, 
which,  on  awakening,  he  believed  to  bo  the  Paradise  : everything  around  him  the  houris  in 
particular,  contributed  to  confirm  his  delusion.” 

The  Ramjani  of  course  claims  descent  from  Ram  Chandra. 

t Kanchans  and  Kanjars  generally  follow  Muhammadan  Law  in  cases  of  inheritance, 
Punjab  Record,  95  of  1884,  52  of  1893,  02  of  L892  and  98  of  1885.  In  Ni-bha,  however, 
it  is  stated  that  sons  and  daughters  succeed  equally,  contrary  to  Muhammadan  Law. 
if  A low  class  of  Muhammadans : Punjabi  Diet j/.,  p.  100, 
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Kandera,  the  same  as  the  dliunia  or  penja,  or  rather  c a Hindu  dhunia * : but 
see  Kanera. 

Kandhar,  one  of  the  phratries  of  the  Rajputs  in  Karn&l  and  like  the 
Mandhar,  Panihar,  Sankarw4l  and  Bargujar  descended  from  Lao. 
Intermarriage  between  these  tribes  is  forbidden  on  the  ground  of  their 
common  descent. 

Kandranab,  a Rdjput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Kandwa,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Kanera,  (1)  a mat-weaver  but  now  a weaver  of  any 'kind  (Mult&ni) : (2) 
the  Kaneras  form  a small  Muhammadan  caste,  found  only  on  the  lower 
courses  of  the  Sutlej  and  Ohenab,  and  on  the  Indus.  They  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  Kandera  or  Penja  of  Delhi.  They  are  a river 
tribe,  and  their  original  occupation  was  plaiting  mats  from  grass  and 
leaves,  making  string,  and  generally  working  in  grass  and  reeds  ; but 
they  have  now  taken  to  weaving  generally,  and  even  cultivate  land. 
In  Dera  Ismail  Khan  and  Bannu,  however,  they  still  work  in  kathud  and 
hander,  of  which  they  make  mats  and  patalis  for  the  roofs  of  houses,  as 
well  as  ropes.  They  are  a low  caste,  slightly  but  only  slightly  superior 
in  standing  and  habits  to  the  other  grass- workers  and  tribes  of  the  river 
banks.  “ A Kaneri  by  caste,  and  her  name  is  GhuUrn  Fatima,  and  she  is 
au  associate  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  desert  (wild-pigs)  ! })  (2)  a -JAt  clan 
(agricultural)  found  in  Muit4n. 

Kaneran,  a J4t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Kanet. — The  Kanets  are  the  yeoman  peasantry  of  the  eastern  Himalayas  in 
the  Punjab,  and  of  the  hills  at  their  base.  On  the  west  they  extend  as 
far  as  Bangahal  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  K&ngra  Valley,  occupying 
the  whole  of  Kullu,*  Mandi,  Suket,  the  Simla  Hill  States  and  Sirmur. 
A few  are  also  found  east  of  the  Sutlej  in  the  Jhandbari  ildqa  of  Hoshi&r- 
pur  and  the  Kotaha  Valley  of  Amb&la  is  also  held  by  them.  In  Kdngra 
Proper  their  place  is  filled  by  the  Ghirths.  The  R4jpats  are,  generally 
speaking,  their  over-lords,  but  in  many  places,  especially  in  the  Simla 
Hills,  they  have  retained  their  original  independence  and  are  directly 
subordinate  to  the  Rajput  R4jds. 

The  common  derivation  of  Kanet  or  Kanait  is  from  kunit  c indiffer- 
ence 9 or  e hostility , to  the  Shashtras,  and  the  R&jputs  or  Chhatrls  who 
did  not  observe  them  strictly  are  said  to  have  been  called  ‘Kanait/ 
Their  laxity  was  mainly  with  regard  to  wedding  and  funeral  rites  and 
in  keeping  widows  as  wives.  Others  say  that  the  word  is  really  kania 
het  or  ‘love  for  daughters  * because  Kanets  did  not  kill  their  girl-child- 
ren. The  true  R&jputs  used  to  kill  theirs  at  birth.  Another  suggestion 
is  that  ait  signifies  sons,  just  as  aik  signifies  brothers  and  kinsmen, 
e.  g.  R4mait  means  R Ainu’s  sons  and  Ramaik  his  brothers  and  kin. 
Now  R&ja  Kans  of  the  Purdns  is  called  K4n  in  Pah&ri  and  his  sons 
would  be  called  Kanait,  but  since  Kans  persecuted  Brahmans  and  was 


The  Lahuhs,  or  peasantry  in  Lihul,  ar*  h'cinninsr  to  call  themgeRes  Kanets  as  they 
become  Binduized.  See  under  Lahula.  The  Kanets  of  Lahul  are  said  to  be  called  Jad  by 
the  Kanets  of  Kullu,  but  that  term  appears  to  be  unknown  both  in  Lahul  and  in  Sp  iti. 
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looked  upon  as  a dait  (a  devil  or  rdkshasa) , lie  was  killed  and  left 
no  descendants.  Others  say  that  Krishna,  also  called  Kiln  in  Pahari 
invaded  Bashahr  and  advanced  to  Shurinatpnr  (now  Sarilhan) : so  his 
descendants  are  Kanait.  But  neither  suggestion  appears  tenable! 

Speaking  generally,  the  further  wo  penetrate  into  the  Hills  the  less 
pnre  is  the  Kanet  and  the  lower  he  stands  in  Hindu  estimation.  In  the 
Siwdlik  hills,  in  Sirinur,  below  the  Ghaur  Peak,  in  lower  Snket,  Mandi 
Ndldgarh,  Bildspur,  etc.,  the  pure  Km  nets  at  least  rank  higher  than  those 
in  the  upper  hills  of  Kalla,  Saraj  and  the  other  Simla  States.  Tho 
latter  in  turn  look  down  upon  the  Kauets  whose  country  stretches  from 
the  Nogri  khacl  to  Kanaur,  and  they  in  turn  despise  the  Jdds  of 
Kanaur  itself. 

In  Knllu  Proper,  i.e,,  in  the  Kullu  Valiey,  the  Kanets  have  three  groups 
or  grades:  Khasli,  R&hn  and  Niru*  the  latter  apparently  confined  to 
the  Dugi-Lag  waziri  in  Kullu.  Sir  James  Lyall,  however,  only  noted 
two  divisions  the  f Kassiya * and  ‘ lUo.’  The  latter  say  that  a RajYiof  Kullu 
ordered  the  Kanets  to  reform  their  loose  practices,  and  conform  altogether 
to  Hinduism  ; those  who  obeyed  were  called  Kassiyas  and  those  who 
stuck  to  their  old  ways,  ltd  os.  it  is  a fact  that  at  the  present  day  the 
former  are  more  Hindu  in  all  their  observances  than  tho  latter  and  tho 
story  is  otherwise  probable,  as  one  can  seo  that  the  foreign  priests  round 
the  Rdjds  were  always  striving  to  make  the  Kullu  people  more  orthodox 
Hindus,  greater  respecters  of  Brahmans  and  less  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  their  local  divinities.  The  Kassiyas  wear  the  janeo , and  pretend  to 
some  superiority  which,  however,  is  not  admitted  by  the  Raos.  They 
intermarry  and  eat  and  drink  together  out  of  the  same  cooking-pots  but 
not  out  of  the  same  dish  or  plate.  The  late  Mr.  A.  Anderson  noted  that 
the  Kassiya  were  more  common  in  Kullu  proper  and  the  Rdo  in  Saraj. 
The  Kanets  of  th«  remote  Maldna  Valley  will  be  found  described  under 
Ra  Deo.  According  to  Cunningham  BrLos  are  also  in  possession  of  tho 
lower  P&bar,  Rupiu  and  Tons  valleys  iu  the  Simla  Hills,  but  these  may 
be  the  Rdhus  of  those  Hills.  They  give  their  name  to  the  petty  fief 
of  Raw&hin  or  Rawain. 

In  the  Simla  Hills  the  groups  are  Kanet,  Khasli,  Rfilm  and  Knran  (?or 
Kuth&ra),  the  Khasli  ranking  below  the  Kanet,  who  take  their  daughters 
in  marriage  ; while  both  rank  above  the  Rdhu,  who  ;ire  votaries  of  Rdhu 
and  the  Kuran,  devotees  of  Ketu.  These  two  latter  groups  keep  an 

* In  Simla  the  Niru,  Noru,  Niuru,  Nonu,  Neorm  and  (or)  Notn  sept(s)  are  said  to  bo  old 
Kanets  and  descended  from  the  K&jputs— of  a tribo  non  specified— who  were  mdivis  or 
tnovannas,  Brahmans  and  Mians  or  sons  of  Kajas  who  took  Kanet  wives.  Thev  often 
intermarry  with  the  Khasli  or  Khosh.  The  Niru  and  Khosh  do  not  intermarry  with  tho 
Rahu  and  Knran,  though  the  two  former  eat  food  cooked  by  each  other,  and  also  with  tho 
K£hu  and  Kuran  except  at  times  of  sutuk  and  pdtah . In  Kullu  and  Bashahr  tho  Hahn  and 
Kuran  cook  food  on  nn  angetha  or  stove,  whilo  the  Niru  and  Khosh  use  chulas,  but  this  is  a 
custom  rather  than  a caste  distinction.  The  Hahn  and  Kuran  disregard  tho  rn  e of  jiilh 
i.  e.,  they  can  drink  from  the  same  cup.  With  them  demise  mourning  ends  after  three 
days  and  on  tho  5th  they  kill  a goat.  These  Kanaka  can  cohabit  with  a Kolin,  if  they 
keep  her  in  a separate  house,  and  any  son  by  her  will  bo  a servant  in  the  family  but 
cannot  claim  inheritance.  Hut  a D&si  woman  cannot  be  kept,  as  the  Dayi  is  inferior  in 
caste  to  the  Koli.  These  Kanaits  eat  tho  flesh  of, the  ewe,  bheri.  They"  can  marry  tho 
maternal  uncle's  or  father’s  sister’R  daughter.  Tlioy  are  found  iu  Kullu  and  Bashahr  but 
thero  are  very  few  to  the  sooth  of  the  Nogri.  The  IUhu  and  Knran  hardly  differ  at  all. 
They  intermarry  and  oat  together  during  sutak  and  putaJc,  R£hu  is  said  to  bo  derived  from 
Rahu  the  snu-devouring  dragon,  or,  in  Kullu  Proper,  from  mahu,  a beo. 
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eclipse  as  a fete-day,  feasting  just  as  it  takes  place.  On  the  Shivr&tri 
too  they  make  an  ox  of  flour  and  worship  it : and  then  the  head  of  the 
family  shoots  it  in  the  belly  with  an  arrow  or  cuts  it  with  a sword,  and 
the  pieces  are  distributed  to  all  present,  in  spite  of  attempts  to  rescue 
the  image.* 

In  Sirmur  the  Kauets  are  found  throughout  the  State,  but  trans-Giri 
only  the  Khash.  The  latter  have  an  offshoot  called  Sharai  from  shara, 
the  Muhammadan  Law,  because  their  ancestor  when  hardpressed 
acknowledged  himself  the  Koli  of  his  Muhammadan  oppressors.  The 
Khash  will  give  no  daughters  to  the  Sharai.  Most  of  the  Kanets  in 
Sirmur  are  returned  as  Pun  war. 

The  relative  position  of  the  different  groups  can  hardly  be  stated 
with  precision.  Thus  in  Kullu  Proper  the  Khash  rank  higher  than  the 
Rahu,  despite  the  saying  : 

Rhasliia , Khash  his , 

Man  ek , bah  his . 

“ To  every  Khasliia,f  twenty  Khash, 

One  mother,  twenty  fathers/5 

In  Saraj  the  Kanets  are  polyandrous,  yet  they  profess  to  look  down  on 
the  Kanets  of  Kullu  Proper  : and  in  the  Simla  Hills  the  Khash  are  in- 
ferior to  the  true  Kanets. 

hi  the  Kanaur  tract  of  Bashahr,  the  Kanets  are  called  Jabs  or  Zads 
and  form  a distinct  sub-caste  with  which  the  Kanets  of  the  lower  ranges 
do  not,  as  a rule,  intermarry  or  eat,  though  they  will  smoke  and  drink 
with  them.  They  are  not  at  all  particular  about  their  food  or  drink, 
and  will  actually  eat  yak-beei.  These  Kanets  will  be  found  fully 
described  under  Kanauri. 

Throughout  Sirmur  and  the  Simla  Hills  there  were  until  quite  recent 
times  two  great  factions,  the  SMtis  or  followers  of  the  Pandavas,  and 
the  B&sliis  who  were  adherents  of  the  Kauravas.J  Social  intercourse 
of  any  kind  between  these  two  groups  was  absolutely  forbidden,  but 
they  now  intermarry,  and  so  on.  In  Sirmur  the  adherents  of  the 
Kauravas  are  also  called  Sathnrs,  those  of  the  Pandavas  Pasars.  The 
origin  of  these  terms  is  lost  in  obscurity. 

The  Kanets  are,  or  claim  to  be,  of  impure  K&jput  descent,  but  the 
race  is  of  diverse  origin.  In  Kullu  they  are  often  classed  by  other 
Hindus  as  on  a par  with  the  Rathis§  of  K&ngra,  and  just  as  the  latter 

* In  the  Simla  hills,  four  classes  among  the  Kanets  were  said  to  rank  higher  than  the  rest 
and  are  known  as  the  Char  Khundh.  Their  names  are  Bhaunthi,  Parhiar,  Chhippar,  Balhfr. 
Other  sub-divisions  in  those  hills  are  : — Kohal,  Gahru,  Baruri,  Chakar,  Katlehru,  Suraji, 
Khash,  Badni,  Charola,  Badalwal,  Jalanu,  Rohal,  Katalik,  Pirwal,  Janwal,  Dolal,  Rohana, 
Kulharnun,  Noru,  Laddogarh  But  a large  number  of  hhels  are  now  given  as  superior  to 
the  rest  of  the  Kanets. 

f Said  to  mean  “female’*  (?  Khas).  The  word  Kbasha  in  Sanskrit  is  said  to  have 
meant  the  country  inhabited  by  the  fourth  class  of  the  Hindus  (PSudras).  Ic  extended 
from  Kumanu  to  the  Simla  Hills.. 

t The  Bashis  kept  the  Shivratri  on  the  14th,  the  Shatis  on  the  15th  of  Pbagan. 

& The  Kanets  rank  well  above  the  Ghirths  in  the  hypergamy  scale,  for  whereas  a 
Ghirthni  becomes  a queen  in  the  7th  generation  a Kanetni  may  aspire  to  that  honour  in 
the  5th  which  places  the  Kanets  just  below  the  Kathis. 
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claim  to  be  RAjputs,  who  have  lost  status  by  taking  to  the  plough,  or 
the  offspring  of  RAjputs  by  women  of  Sudra  rank,  so  the  Knnots  say 
that  they  are  the  children  of  women  of  the  hills  by  Rajputs  who  came 
up  from  the  plains.  On  the  other  hand,  another  story  makes  the  mass  of 
the  Kullu  population  homogeneous  and  assigns  both  the  Kanets  and  the 
Dagis  to  one  stock.  Two  sons  of  the  demi-god,  Blum  Sain,  Pandava, 
each  had  a son  hy  a daughter  of  a Kullu  rdkshasa  or  demon.  One  of 
these  married  aBhotantior  Tibetan  woman,  who  fed  him  on  yak's  flesh, 
so  that  he  and  his  children  by  her  became  Dagis.  The  other  son  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Kanets. 

But  if  the  mass  of  the  Kanets  claims  descent  from  various  Rajput 
tribes,  some,  such  as  the  Chibhar,  from  KishtwAr  and  Lahore,  and  the 
Pogra,  from  Jammu,  claim  to  be  Brahmans  by  origin.  Besides  then* 
nebulous  status  groups  the  Kanets  are  divided  into  countless  septs  of 
which  only  a few  can  be  noticed  here.  More  than  1,100  Kanet  khels * 
or  septs  are  enumerated.  The  khel  is  quite  distinct  from  the  gotra 
which  is  often,  if  not  always,  retaiued.  The  origin  of  some  of  the  khels 
is  quite  recent  and  well  authenticated.  Thus  the  Sain  sept  is  descended 
from  RAnas  of  Kot  KhAi,  Khaneti,  Kumhfirsam  andDelhat : the  MaliAra 
sprang  from  a cadet  branch  of  the  ruling  families  of  BilAspur  and 
NAlagarh;  and  both,  originally  RAjputs  by  birth,  have  sunk  to  Kauet 
status. 

In  Sirmur  the  Jaitki  khel  is  so  named  from  the  village  of  Jaitak, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  descended  from  a Khatri  of  SArnana  who  espoused 
a Kanet nl. 

From  the  Agnikula  Rajputs  have  sprung  the  Agnibansi  and  Pun  war 
septs;  and  from  the  PunwAr  the  Bhaunthi,  BadhAr,  Baler,  Khanogu 
and  Ramal  septs. 

The  Tanwar  or  Tanur  Kanets  are  descended  from  Rajputs  of  that 
clan  and  are  found,  chiefly,  in  BAghal,  Mahlog  and  KunhiAr. 

From  the  ChauhAns  are  descended  the  RaliAm,  Namoln,  Biphrala. 
Padhar,  Padhan,  Sadi,  ChauhAn,  ChAndal  and  Chandel  septs,  all 
claiming  Baldeo  of  Delhi  as  their  progenitor.  The  Badhoi  Kanets, 
who  are  very  numerous  in  the  Simla  Hills,  are  also  said  to  be  Chanhan ; 
they  are  divided  into  a number  of  sub-septs  and  can  marry  within  their 
own  sept.  Other  septs  are  : — 

].  BhAradwajet  : this  gotra  name  is  still  in  use,  but  it  includes  the 
BatAl  and  Manlu  (Kanet)  septs  and  the  ChanAru  (Brahmans).  Tradi- 
tion says  that  once  a Brahman  rnciivi  of  Sonwal,  a village  in  Koti, 
had  two  sons  who  married  Kanet  brides.  One  settled  at  MAnla  village, 
the  other  at  BliAtlA,  and  they  founded  the  MAnlu  and  Ba$Al  septs. 
Those  of  the  family  who  remained  Brahmans  settled  at  ChanAri,  a 
village  in  Ko^i  and  are  called  ChanAru.  2.  KalAl : a sept  which  takes 
its  name  from  Kelo,  a village  in  Koti,  and  gives  its  na/ne  to  the  Kalalthi 
pargana  of  that  State.  H.  Chauhnn,  a sept  which  occupies  the  upper 
valley  of  the  PAbar  in  Jubbal,  and  is  numerous  in  Keonflial,  Sirmur, 

♦The  word  khel  is  pronounced  like  kher,  with  the  hard  l>  in  the  Simla  Hills.  It  may, 
however,  be  identical  with  the  Pashtu  khel. 

| The  occurrence  of  this  gotra  name  among  the  Gaddis  and  (ihirths  also  will  be  noted. 
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Mandi  and  Sukut.  4.  Mangal,  a sept  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
M&ngal,  a tract  lying  west  of  the  Pabar  basin.  5.  K&sib,  another 
gotra  name,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  returned  from  Bashahr,  where 
the  Kanets  are  divided  into  numerous  septs. 

The  Ranets  of  Kulhu 

Kanets  of  both  sexes  wear  a dress  which  is  picturesque,  and  not  at  all 
oriental.  A red  and  black  woollen  cap,  not  unlike  a Scotch  bonnet  at 
first  sight,  a grey  or  brown  loose  woollen  tunic  girt  in,  with  a rope  or 
sash  at  the  waist,  a striped  cr  chequered  blanket  worn  like  a Scotch 
plaid  round  the  chest  and  over  the  shoulders,  form  the  dress  of  the  men. 
If  well  enough  off-,  they  add  loose  woollen  trousers  tight  round  the  ankle. 
Some  of  the  women  wear  a cap  like  that  of  the  men,  under  which  their 
hair  hangs  down  in  long  plaits  lengthened  out  with  plaits  of  worsted, 
but  most  of  them  do  without  a cap,  and  wear  their  hair  puffed  out  and 
twisted  into  a high  sloping  chignon,  not  unlike  the  fashion  once  prevail- 
ing among  English  women.  Instead  of  a tunic  they  wear  a plaid  or 
blanket  fastened  around  them  with  bodkins,  and  so  skilfully  put 
on  that  while  the  neck  and  arms  are  bare,  all  the  rest  of  the  body  is 
modestly  covered  to  below  the  knee  : the  leg  is  bare  or  covered  with  a 
woollen  gaiter  : broad  metal  anklets  are  not  uncommon,  and  set  off  the 
leg  very  prettily  ; the  arms  are  generally  overloaded  with  bracelets. 
Both  sexes  are  generally  shod  with  sandals  made  of  plaited  straw  or 
hemp,  but  many  go  bare  foot,  and  a few  wear  leather  shoes.  Both  sexes, 
especially  on  festival  days,  are  fond  of  wearing  bunches  of  flowers  stuck 
in  their  caps  or  in  their  hair,  and  strings  of  flowers  hung  round  their 
necks.  Some  are  hardly  darker  than  Spaniards  in  complexion,  with  a 
ruddy  color  showing  in  their  cheeks  ; others  are  as  dark  as  the  ordinary 
Punjabi .*  They  are  not  tall,  but  look  strong  and  active,  and  generally 
have  handsome  figures.  Many  of  the  women  have  fine  eyes,  and  a mild 
and  gentle  expression  of  face,  but  the  men,  on  the  whole,  have  the 
advantage  in  regularity  of  feature.  The  finest  men  are  to  be  found  in 
Sar&j.  The  women  do  most  of  the  field  work,  with  the  exception  of 
ploughing,  but  in  return  they  have  more  liberty  than  m most  parts  of 
India.  They  attend  all  the  fairs  and  festivals  {jack)  held  periodically  at 
every  temple  in  the  country.  At  the-^e  fairs  both  sexes  join  in  the 
singing  and  dancing,  but  the  women  in  Kullu  dance  separately,  and  at 
nio-ht  only.  In  Bashahr  the  Kanets  oh  both  sexes  dance  together.  In 
the  Lclg  and  Parol  waziris  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  many  of  both  sexes 
returning  from  the  fairs  decidedly  tipsy,  the  result  of  deep  potations 
of  bur  or  litgri , a kind  of  weak  acid  beer,  generally  brewed  at  home,  from 
vice.  In  Rupi  and  Saraj  drinking  is  considered  a reproach,  and  almost 
Taniversally  eschewed. t In  the  winter,  when  confined  to  their  houses  by 

* With  the  exception  of  a few  families,  descendants  of  the  Rajas7  priests  or  parohita,  the 
Kullu  Brahmans  differ  very  little  in  appearance,  dress  or  Customs  from  the  Kanets.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  nearly  all  of  the  few  Rajputs.  The  blood  is  in  fact  generally  very 
mixed,  for  both  Brahmaus  and  Bajputs  commonly  marry  Kanefc  girls:  such  wives  are 
known  as  in  distinction  from  tho  lari , or  wife  of  the  same  caste  taken  by  the  regular 
bidh  ceremony:  Lead's  K&ngra  Sett.  Hep.,%  114.  The  text  is  from  § 112. 

| In  Rupi  a mildly  intoxicating,  but  very  refreshing,  infusion  of  hemp-leaves  (bhang), 
violets  and  sugar  is  occasionally  indulged  in  at  fairs.  In  the  other  ivaziris  .of  Kullu  Proper, 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Beas,  there  is  much  drunkenness.  The  hill-beer  is  of  two  kinds, 
lugri  and  chahti  and  sur.  The  former  is  made  from  rice,  fermented  with  phap,  a kind  of 
yeast  which  is  imported  from  Ladakh  or  Baltistan,  and  the  composition  of  which  is  a trade 
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the  snow,  the  men  spend  most  of  tlieir  time  in  weaving  blankets  and 

cloth  for  sale  or  home  consumption  : the  women  do  not  weave  in 

Kullu. 

Social  usages . 

‘The  s rial  usages  of  the  Kanets  are  not  peculiar  to  the  caste,  but  are 
those  which  are  followed  by  the  other  castes  in  the  localities  con- 
cerned, the  upper  classes  of  the  Kanets  observing  the  same  usages  as 
the  Brahmans  or  Rdjputs,  while  the  lower  are  content  to  follow  much 

the  same  customs  as  the  artisan  castes  below  them.  A full  account 

therefore  of  all  the  Ivanet  social  usages  and  religious  beliefs  would  be 
tantamount  to  a description  of  all  the  Hindu  usages  in  vogue  in  the 
hills  of  Kullu.  Mandi,  ISuket  and  Simla,  together  with  an  account  of  all 
the  Hindu  beliefs  in  those  hills.  Such  an  account  is  attempted  in  the 
Introductory  Volume;  and  the  notes  which  follow  give  only  the  barest 
outlines  of  the  social  observances  in  Kullu.  Those  of  the  Kanets  of 
Ldhul,  Kanaur  and  Bashahr  and  separately  described  under  Labula 
and  Kanaori,  and  below  on  p.  000  will  be  found  an  account  of  the 
people  of  Bashahr. 

On  the  birth  of  a malo  child  in  Kullu  there  is  a feast,  and  a present 
is  made  to  the  headman  (negi)  of  the  Kothi.  The  child  is  christened 
some  time  within  the  year  following,  and  is  then  produced  in  public, 
and  there  is  another  feast.  It  is  a common  custom  in  Outer  Sard]  to 
give  two  brothers  names  that  rhyme.  According  to  one  informant, 
who  ranks  all  Kanets  as  Sudras,  the  Khash  observe  the  same  rites  at 
birth  as  the  twice-born  castes,  while  the  Raos,  like  the  low  castes,  simply 
offer  a bunch  of  green  grass  to  the  child’s  father  and  he  places  it  on 
his  head,  but  gives  no  alms. 

‘Three  kinds  of  marriage  ceremonies  are  in  use  in  Kullu,  viz . (1)  Bedi 
bidh,  the  ordinary  Hindu  form;  (2)  ruti  mandi , four  or  five  men  go  from 
the  bridegroom  to  the  bride’s  house,  dress  her  np,  put  a cap  on  her  head, 
and  then  bring  her  home  to  tlm  bridegroom  ; (3)  Ganesh  puja,  the  form 
used  by  Brahmans,  Khatris,  Suniasas,  etc.,  in  marrying  a Kanet  girl.  The 
bridegroom  sends  his  priest  and  others  to  the  bride’s  house  where  worship 
of  Ganesh  is  performed,  and  the  bride  then  brought  home.  Suniaras 
send  a knife  to  represent  them.  The  children  of  a Brahman  and  Rifjput 
by  a Kanet  wife  are  called  Brahmans  and  Rdjputs  ; the  term  Rdthi  is 
often  added  as  a qualification  by  any  one  pretending  himself  to  unmixed 
blood.  In  the  absence  of  other  children  they  are  their  father’s  full  heirs, 
but  in  the  presence  of  other  children  by  a lari  wife  they  would  ordinarily 
only  get  an  allotment  by  way  of  maintenance,  put  by  some  at  one-fifth, 
but  the  limit  seems  rathor  vague  m practice.  The  rule  of  inheritance  in 


secret  of  the  brewers,  who  are  nearly  all  Ladakhis  or  L£hulis,  and  thus  able  to  keep 
the  roadside  public-houses  and  the  drinking-  tents  at  fairs  in  their  own  hands.  Four 
measures  of  rice  are  mixed  with  4 equal  measures  of  phap , and  to  the  mixture  is  added  the 
same  bulk  of  water,  tbe  whole  sufficing  to  fill  a large  earthenware  vessel  in  which  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  for  4 days  : the  liquor  is  then  strained  off,  and  will  keep  good  for  8 days ; 
it  is  acid  and  sickening,  and  an  acquired  taste  is  necessary  for  its  appreciation.  Snr  is  the 
“ table  beer  ” of  the  country,  brewed  by  the  people  in  their  homes,  and  is  made  in  the  same 
wray  as  chakti,  but  with  kodra  millet  instead  of  rice,  and  a ferment  called  dhili,  instead  of 
phap.  Dhili  is  a mixture  of  saiu  and  various  herbs  kneaded  into  a cake  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  water,  and  kept  warm  below  a layer  of  barley  straw  for  20  days  or  so,  when  it 
begins  to  smell,  it  is  then  dried,  and  is  ready  for  use. 
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Kullu  among  all  tribes  at  the  present  day  is  pagvayid,  or,  as  it  is  here 
called,  mundevand,  that  is,  all  legitimate  sons  of  one  father  get  an  equal 
share  without  reference  to  the  nn ruber  of  sons  born  of  each  wife  or 
mother.  Among  the  Kanets  and  the  lower  castes  the  real  custom  hitherto 
has  been  that  every  son  by  a woman  kept  and  treated  as  a wife  was 
legitimate.  It  was  not  necessary  that  any  ceremony  should  have  been 
performed.  If  no  one  else  claimed  the  woman,  and  she  lived  with  the 
man  as  a wife,  the  son  born  from  such  cohabitation  was  legitimate.  In 
the  same  way  among  the  same  classes. a jpichlag,  or  posthumous  son 
(called  ronda  in  Kullu),  born  to  a widow  in  the  house  of  a second  husband, 
is  considered  the  son  of  the  second  husband  ; and  a widow  cannot  be 
deprived  of  her  life  tenure  of  her  husband's  estate  for  want  of  chastity 
so  long  as  she  does  not  go  away  to  live  in  another  man’s  house.  It 
appears  to  be  a general  idea  in  Kullu  that  a father  could,  by  formal  deed 
of  gift  executed  in  his  lifetime,  give  his  estate  to  a daughter,  in  default 
of  sons,  without  consent  of  next  of  kin.  It  is,  I think,  doubtful  also 
whether  a distant  kinsman  (say,  more  than  three  or  four  generations 
apart)  could  claim  against  a daughter  without  gift,  and,  it  seems, 
generally  allowed  that  a gharjawai  or  son-in-law  taken  into  the  house 
becomes  after  a time  entitled  to  succeed  as  a kind  of  adopted  son 
without  proof  of  gift’ : (Lyall,  § 115). 

‘ Polyandry  now  prevails  only  in  Saraj,  and  there  the  custom  seems  to 
be  tending  to  fall  into  disuse.  It  is  in  reality  a mere  custom  of  com- 
munity of  wives  among  brothers  who  have  a community  of  other  goods. 
In  one  house  you  may  find  three  brothers  with  one  wife,  in  the  next  three 
brothers  with  four  wives,  all  alike  in  common  ,*  in  the  next  house  there 
may  be  an  only  son  with  three  wives  to  himself.  It  is  a matter  of  means 
and  of  land  ; a large  farm  requires  several  women  to  look  after  it. 
Where  there  is  only  one  wife  to  several  brothers,  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  some  of  the  brothers  are  absent  for  part  of  the  year  working 
as  laborers*  In  former  years  I have  seen  perplexing  claims  arise  from 
this  custom.  The  sons  or  grandsons  of  a family  which  has  lived  in 
polyandry  agree  to  divide  the  ancestral  estate,  and  quarrel  as  to  the 
shares,  some  saying  that  each  son  should  get  an  equal  share,  others  that 
the  sons  of  each  mother  (where  the  fathers  had  several  wives  in  common) 
should  get  an  equal  share,  others  that  the  sons  of  each  putative  father 
should  get  an  equal  share.  Of  late  years  such  disputes  have  seldom 
arisen,  as  it  has  become  a pretty  generally  recognised  principle  that,  as 
far  as  our  courts  are  concerned,  the  woman  in  these  cases  is  the  wife 
only  of  the  eldest  son  or  head  of  the  family,  and  all  sons  she  may  bear 
must  be  presumed  to  be  his.  This  principle  agrees  io  results  with,  what 
I believe  to  have  been  in  former  times,  the  general  rule  of  inheritance, 
as  between  the  children  of  brothers  all  living  in  community  of  wives 
(but  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  one  custom  seems  to  have  been  rigidly 
followed  in  all  cases)  ; on  the  other  hand,  as  between  the  children  of 
brothers  all  of  whom  did  not  live  in  community  of  wives,  the  old  custom 
of  the  country  was,  1 believe,  as  follows  : — If  of  three  brothers,  one 
separated  off  his  share  of  the  estate  and  set  up  for  himself,  and  the  other 
two  lived  on  in  common  and  a son  was  born  in  their  house  ; then  such 
son  was  considered  to  be  the  child  of  two  fathers  and  heir  to  the  estate 
of.  both  : the  separated  brother  or  his  children  could  claim  no  share  of 
such  estate  on  the  death  of  either  of  the  united  brothers*  This  appears 
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to  me  to  have  been  the  custom  in  past  times,  but  it  is  opposed  to  the 
principle,  above  mentioned  as  at  present  in  force,  of  only  recognising  the 
mother  to  be  the  wife  of  one  of  the  brothers,  and  I am  not  aware  tlmt  it 
has  been  ever  affirmed  by  our  courts.'*  Lyall,  § 117. 

A corpse  is  burnt  ordinarily  on  the  day  following  the  death,  beforo 
the  cremation  it  is  covered  with  a cloth,  and  the  musicians  play.  If 
the  deceased  is  of  good  family  his  ashes  are  at  once  taken  to  Hardw&r 
whatever  the  season  of  the  year:  otherwise  they  are  kept  till  the 
winter,  when  a party  is  made  up  to  convey  to  the  Gang*  s the  ashes  of 
all  who  have  died  in  the  neighbourhood  during  the  summer.  The  for- 
mal funeral  ceremonies  (the  gati)  are  performed  on  the  tenth  day 
after  death,  when  the  deceased's  clothes  are  divided  among  the 
officiating  Brahmans  and  the  Kumh&rs  who  provide  the  earthen  pots 
for  the  funeral.  On  the  13th  day  ( pctchi ) a goat  is  sacrificed  and 
is  eaten  at  a feast  by  the  relatives  of  the  family.  Kanets  of  the  lower 
class  (the  Raos)  perform  all  these  ceremonies  on  one  day,  the  third  after 
the  death.  In  some  places  it  is  usual  after  a cremation  to  make  a small 
foot-bridge  over  running  water  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
help  the  passing  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  On  the  fourth  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  the  chaubarkha  feast  is  celebrated,  and  until  then 
the  widow,  if  faithful  to  the  memory  of  the  doad,  should  remain  in 
mourning  and  refrain  from  wearing  her  ornaments,  she  is  forbidden  for 
ever  to  wear  again  her  gold  nose-ring  and  bulak . 

‘The  Knllu  people  are  good  humoured  among  themselves  but  rough 
and  inhospitable  to  strangers,  very  shy  and  distrustful  of  any  new  officer 
but  almost  fond  of  one  they  know  well,  very  submissive  to  constituted 
authority  if  exercised  with  any  tact,  not  given  to  theft,  and  not  much  to 
falsehood  ; but  this  is  partly  the  result  of  a simplicity  or  want  of  cunning 
which  does  not  see  how  a fact  perfectly  well  known  to  the  questioned 
person  can  be  concealed  from  the  questioners.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  not  so  industrious,  so  frugal,  or  so  enterprising  as  the  K&ngra  people, 
and  they  are  stillmore  superstitious.  That  they  have  imagination  is 
proved  by  many  of  their  legends  and  fairy  tales  which  contain  as  much 
of  that  quality  as  any  in  the  world.  Their  sense  of  the  picturesque  is 
proved  by  the  situation  they  chose  for  their  temples,  by  the  wild  stories 
they  attach  to  each  cave,  lake,  frowning  cliff,  rugged  rock,  or  waterfall 
to  explain  the  impression  which  its  form  produces  on  their  minds.  They 
are  very  fond  of  music  ; the-  tunes,  which  are  quick  and  lively,  remind 
one  of  Irish  jigs  or  Scotch  reels.  The  women  sing  a great  deal  and 
rhyming  songs  are  made  at  each  marriage  or  funeral,  or  in  commemo- 
ration of  any  remarkable  event.  As  a general  rule,  one  line  in  each 
couplet  is  not  original  and  has  no  reference  to  the  subject  in  hand.  It 
belongs,  in  fact,  to  a collection  of  old  lines,  which  is  used  as  a common 
stock  by  all  the  poets  of  the  country,  like  a Gradus  ad  Pci  mas  sum. 
This  is  a splendid  invention  for  reducing  the  difficulty  of  rhymino** 
which  keeps  so  many  poets  mute  in  other  countries.  Their  heads  an) 
full  of  strange  fancies  about  things  spiritual  ; for  instance,  they  believe 

* Among  the  Kanets  of  Kodh  Sowar,  i.  e.t  in  Bangahal  the  vands  or  separate  holdings 
were  indivisible,  so  that  if  the  owner  of  a single  i and  died  it  went  to  his  kanna  or  youngest 
son,  while  if  he  held  two,  the  other  went  to  his  next  youngest,  and  so  on.  The  elder  tons 
went  out  into  the  world  and  took  service  with  the  or  elsewhere,  earning  a grant  of 

land  thereby,  while  the  younger  sons  remained  at  home  and  succeeded. 
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in  the  soul  leaving  the  body  during  sleep,  and  account  in  this  way  for 
dreams  : in  these  wanderings  they  say  the  soul  can  hold  converse  with 
the  spirits  of  deceased  persons,  and  communications  are  often  received 
in  this  way.  Both  men  and  women  are  very  susceptible  of  the  passion 
of  love,  and  do  wild  things  under  its  influence,  'they  will  run  off  and 
live  together  in  a cave  in  the  mountains  till  forced  down  by  the  pangs  of 
starvation.  Men  of  the  best  families  constantly  incur  imprisonment  or 
loss  of  office  for  breaches  of  marriage  laws,  or  social  outlawry  for  the 
sake  of  some  low  caste  woman.  They  are  not  manly  or  martial  in 
manner,  but  I doubt  if  they  can  be  called  a cowardly  race.  I have  seen 
them  attack  bears  and  leopards  without  firearms  in  a rather  courageous 
way/*  Apart  from  the  jollifications  at  the  fairs,  the  people,  even  the 
children,  have  few  amusements.  A game  called  chagols  or  “sheep  and 
panthers  ” is  sometimes  played  with  pebbles  for  pieces  on  a rough  sort 
of  chessboard  chalked  on  a rock. 

To  describe  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Ivanets  would  be  tantamount  to 
giving  an  account  of  modern  Hinduism  in  the  Himalayas.  But  to  show 
the  curious  natures  of  their  superstitions  it  is  worth  while  to  describe  an 
expiatory  ceremony,  which  is  occasionally  performed  with  the  object  of 
removing  grah  or  bad  luck  or  evil  influence  which  is  supposed  to  be  brood- 
ing over  a hamlet.  The  deota  of  the  place  is,  as  usual,  first  consulted 
through  the  chela  and  declares  himself  also  under  the  spell,  and  advises 
a jag  or  feast,  which  is  given  in  the  evening  at  the  temple.  Next  morning 
a man  goes  round  from  house  to  house  with  a kilta  or  creel  on  his  back, 
into  which  each  family  throws  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends,  pairing 
of  nails,  pinches  of  salt,  bits  of  old  iron,  handfuls  of  grain,  etc.; 
the  whole  community  then  turns  out  and  circumambulates  the  village, 
at  the  same  time  stretching  an  uubroken  thread  round  it  fastened  to 
pegs  at  the  four  corners.  This  done,  the  man  with  the  ereel  carries  it 
down  to  the  river-bank,  and  empties  the  contents  therein,  and  a sheep, 
fowl,  and  some  small  animals  are  sacrificed  on  the  spot.  Half  the  sheep 
is  tbe  perquisite  of  the  man  who  dares  to  carry  the  ereel,  and  he  is  abo 
ente? tained  from  house  to  house  on  the  following  night. 

Tbe  people  of  Bashahr  State. 

The  Bashahris  or  people  of  Bashahr,  tbe  Simla  Hill  State  which  lies 
most  remote  from  the  Punjab  proper,  differ  in  their  customs  so  materi- 
ally from  the  peoples  of  the  other  Simla  Hill  States  that  it  is  necessary 
to  describe  them  separately.  While  the  mass  of  the  population  is 
Kanet,  R&jputs  or  Th&kurs,  Brahmans  and  the  low  castes  of  the  Simla 
Hills  are  also  well  represented  in  Bashahr,  but  tbe  eustoms  of  the 
people  as  a whole  are  those  of  the  Kanets,  the  dividing  line  between  the 
different  castes  being  very  indistinct.  The  following  account  of  the 
people  of  Bashahr  is  from  the  pen  of  Pandit  Tika  Ram  Joshi.  It  excludes 
the  customs  of  Kanaur,  for  which  reference  must  be  made  to  Kanauki. 

Tho  Kanets  of  Bashahr  appear  to  be  divided  into  two  hypergamous 
sub-castes  (groups)  : — 

(i)  Khasli, 

(ii)  Karan,  or  IMhu,  from  whom  the  Khash  take  daughters  but  do 

not  give  them  brides  in  return. 

* Lyall’s  Kangra  Sett.  Rep.y  § U8.  The  rest  of  the  above  account  is  from  that  work  or 
the  Kullu  Gazetteers. 
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There  is  also  a third,  a sectarian  group,  the  Ganesha,  so  called  be- 
cause they  adore  the  deity  Ganesh. 

The  Kanets  were  originally  Th&kurs,  but  lost  status  by  adopting 
widow  remarriage. 

The  Brahmans  of  Bashahr  are  divided  into  three  grades  : — 

(i)  Uttam,  who  do  not  plough. 

(ii)  Achdraj,  who  receive  the  ashubh  dan  or  impure  alms  of  the 
other  Brahmans  and  Rajputs.  They  take  daughters  in 
marriage  from  the 

(Hi)  Krishna,  who  plough. 

Like  the  other  two  twice-born  castes  most  of  the  Brahmans  in  Bashahr 
are  sirtoras  and  not  of  pure  descent.  Those  that  are  of  pure  blood  may 
be  divided  into  two  grades 

(а)  The  State  purohits,  who  intermarry,  and  eat  hachhi  with  the 

purohits  of  Rdnwi,  a village  of  Brahmans  who  are  priests 
to  the  Raja,  and  Brahmans  as  well  as  with  those  of  Dwarch 
and  Singrd. 

(б)  Bdzdr  purohits . 

All  the  twice-born  castes  will  eat  pahki  with  one  anothor,  and  even 
from  the  Khash  and  Kardn  Kanets ; but  they  never  do  so  with  the 
Krishna  group  of*  the  Brahmans. 

Observances  at : 

1.  Birth . — During  pregnancy  the  kuldeota  is  worshipped,  if  neces- 
sary, and  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  months  the  Ashtam  Raliu  is 
also  worshipped,*  but  these  observances  are  confined  to  the  twice-born 
castes  and  to  the  better  class  of  the  Khash  Kanets.  Brahmans  predict 
the  child's  sex  by  counting  a handful  of  almonds,  odd  numbers  indicat- 
ing a boy,  even  a girl.  The  birth  of  a girl  passes  unnoticed,  but  that 
of  a boy  is  the  occasion  for  festivities  and  almsgiving.  As  a rule  the 
midwife  is  a woman  of  low  caste,  but  sometimes  Kardn  women  are  so 
employed.  During  the  last  five  months  of  pregnancy  the  midwife 
massages  tho  woman  at  the  end  of  each  month  to  keep  the  foetus  in 
position. 

The  gontrala  is  observed  by  Brahmans,  Rajputs  and  Vaisyas  after 
11,  13  and  15  days,  respectively.  Some  of  the  Khash  also  observe  it. 
On  the  expiry  of  this  period  the  family  is  deemed  clean  again,  and 
other  families  of  the  tribe  can  eat  with  them.  The  mother  is  also  puri- 
fied after  tho  gontrala . The  impurity  only  lasts  three  days  among  tho 
menial  tribes. 

The  ceremony  of  feeding  the  child  for  the  first  time  is  called  lugru , 
and  is  observed  at  an  auspicious  moment,  with  worship  of  Ganpati  and 
the  nine  planets,  and  various  festivities. 

The  child  is  named  at  the  annodak, t and  as  usual  given  two  names. 
This  is  done  when  it  is  five  or  six  months  old  as  a rule.  Ndtica  is  ob- 


* Simply  by  making  gilts  to  priests  and  other  Brahmans. 

t At  which  the  child  is  fed  for  the  first  time  on  grain  and  water.  (From  Sanskr.  anna 
grain,  and  udah , water). 


Marriage  in  Bashahr. 


served  among  the  three  higher  castes,  and  since  recent  times  by  some 
of  the  Khasln 

Women  whose  children  die  prematurely  have  recourse  to  various 
charms,  but  the  favourite  remedy  is  the  worship  of  the  Ashtam  Rfihu, 
especially  in  cases  of  ashtamrah * or  falling  sickness,  to  which  children 
are  liable. 


The  first  tonsure  (locally  called  kanbdl)^  is  done  at  the  kuldeota’s 
temple  alone.  It  is  observed  by  the  twice-born  castes  on^  a day  fixed 
by  a purohit  or  pddha : and  by  other  castes  with  the  deotcVs  permission. 

2.  Marriage . — Ritual  marriage  is  confined  to  the  ruling  family  and 
to  some  Darbaris,  Brahmans  and  Bfinias  of  Rampur  town.  Amongst 
them  a betrothal  once  made  is  irrevocable,  except  on  account  of  leprosy, 
constant  ill-health  or  apostasy  on  the  bridegroom’s  part,  or  in  the  event 
of  his  committing  a crime. 

As  soon  as  the  date  of  the  wedding  is  fixed,  the  preparations  for  it 
are  begun  on  an  auspicious  day.  The  commencement  of  the  wedding 
is  called  the  sarbdrambh.%  A kangna  is  tied  round  the  bridegroom's 
wrist  and  after  that  he  must  not  go  outside  the  house.  Ganpati  is 
then  worshipped,  and  batnd  is  rubbed  on  the  bodies  of  both  bride  and 
bridegroom  for  three  to  five  days,  according  to  the  means  of  the  family. 
Worship  of  the  Kuljct,  i.e,}  the  boy's  family  god,  is  then  performed. 
When  the  marriage  party  sets  out,  the  bridegroom  is  garlanded, § but 
those  of  his  family  who  are  under  the  influence  of  gharastak  (Sanskr. 
grihastak , ‘ family ')  must  not  see  the  garland  or  it  will  bring  them  bad 
luck.  The  cost  of  the  garland  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  the  graha 
shdnti\\  are  borne  by  the  bridegroom's  maternal  uncle. 

After  the  departure  of  the  wedding  party  the  women  observe  the 
parohd  or  parowan,}}  but  this  is  not  known  in  the  villages.  This  cus- 
tom general  throughout  the  Hills,  is  confined  to  the  women  because 
all  the  men  have  gone  on  the  wedding  procession.  The  women  per- 
form the  wedding  rites  at  the  bridegroom's  house,  one  representing  the 
priest,  others  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  so  on,  with  songs  and 
dances. 


When  the  bridegroom  reaches  the  bride’s  house  the  parents  meet 

grst an  observance  called  milni — and  the  bridegroom  must  not  see  his 

parents-  or  sister-in-law  until  the  lagan  pherd  rite  has  been  solemnised. 


* If  Ashtamrah  or  asht  wrahu,  that  is,  the  planet  Rahu  (the  eighth  grah)  is  at  the  eighth 
place  from  the  lagnd  in  which  the  boy  was  born,  brings  sickness  to  him  ; and  to  avert  this 
Rahu  must  be  worshipped.  Since  the  eighth  place  from  the  javma-lagnd  (birth  lagnd ) is 
that  of  Death  there  is  danger  of  sickness  if  it  is  occupied  by  Rahu,  Shani  and  Mangal 


g)(lf  Kanldl,  from  Sanskrit,  kamavedhd , meaning  boring  of  ears,  is  the  ceremony  in  which 
the  ears  are  pierced  for  the  insertion  of  earrings.  The  Kuladevata  and  Ganpati  are  wor- 
rit From  Sanskrit  mrb,  all,  and  drambh , commencement. 

a zhehrd  is  placed  on  the  bridegrooms  head.  Children  by  a former  wife  are  forbid- 
den to  see  their  father  put  on  the  shehrd  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  marriage  ; throughout 
the  Hills,  children  by  a former  wife  are  not  allowed  to  see  their  father  in  the  guise  of  a 

bridegroom.  . 

It  Graha  shanti  or  worship  of  the  nine  planets. 

^ Farohd  or  parowdn  appears  to  be  derived  from  paumnd,  to  send  to  sleep. 
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At  this  rifce  lie  recites  chhands ,*  There  come  the  sir-gondi,  menhdi  and 
oiling  of  the  bride.  After  worshipping  Ambika  and  performing  jaljntraf 
tho  bridegroom's  sihrci  is  untied  by  Ins  best  man,  who  must  be  a re- 
lative. The  wedding  concludes  with  the  untying  of  the  bride's  kangna 
by  a man  who  is  regarded  as  a groat  friend  of  the  bridegroom. 

The  bride  returns  to  her  father’s  honso  three  weeks  or  a month  after 
the  wedding.  This  is  called  the  dwiragaman,  and  sometimes  costs 
one-fourth  of  tho  amount  spent  on  the  actual  wedding. 

Dower . 

Only  among  the  twice-born  castes  does  a bride  receive  dower,  strU 
dhan.  This  includes  the  presents  made  to  her  by  her  father  and  hus- 
band, and  the  gifts  made  to  her  by  her  mother-in-law  and  others  at  the 
end  of  the  wedding  ceremony. 

The  Bashahr  State  has  recently  bestowed  two  villages  on  tho  two 
Deis  of  Bashahr  who  were  married  to  the  RdjA  of  Kdshipur.  The  in- 
come of  these  two  villages  will  go  to  the  two  Deis  at  K&shipur,  and  to 
their  offspring  after  their  death. J Occasionally  the  chief  or  a rani 
gives  dower  to  a Brahman  girl.  She  is  then  called  a kankori,  and  is 
regarded  as  the  donor's  own  daughter.  Even  poor  men  give  a daughter 
some  dower  according  to  their  means.  Locally  this  is  called  sambhdl , 
a term  which  includes  any  present  made  to  a married  daughter  on 
certain  occasions. 


* Some  of  the  chhands  recited  by  tho  bridegroom  are  given  below 

1.  Ghhand  pakaun  chand  pakdfin, 

Chand  pakaigd  bird, 

Barat  di  chdndni  Jamai, 

Ayd  lard  hird. 

2.  Chhand  pakaun  chhand  pakddn , 

Ghhand  pakaigd  khurmd , 

Tumhari  betl  ko  aisa  rakhdn, 

Jaisa  ankhon  men  surma . 

3.  Ghhand  pakaun  chhand  pakdun, 

Ghhand  pakaigd  rord , 

Dusrd  chhand  tab  kahtin, 

Jo  saurd  dewc  ghora . 

4.  Chhand  paydgd  chhand  paydgd, 

Chhand  paydgd  thdlr , 

Dusrd  chhand  tab  kahtingd, 

Jab  saura  degd  salt, 

I recite  a metre  like  the  betel  leaf, 

The  wedding  procession  has  arrived,  the  canopy  is  pitched, 

The  bridegroom  is  like  a diamond. 

I recite  a metre  sweet  like  a sweet. 

I will  keep  your  girl  as  well 

As  (women  keep)  lamp-black  in  the  eyes. 

I recite  a metre  as  hard  as  a stone, 

The  next  metro  will  recito 
When  the  father-in-law  gives  me  a horse. 

I recite  a metre  as  fine  as  a metal  dish, 

The  next  metre  will  recite 

When  my  fathor-in-law  gives  me  my  wife’s  sister  also. 

Chhand  means  quatrains  ;•  but  they  also  recite  some  couplets  or  doha. 
t This  “ pilgrimage  to  a spring  " is  made  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  wedding, 
t “ It  seems  quite  opposed  to  all  custom,”  wrote  Sir  James  Lyall,  “ for  a Hindu  Raj&  to 
give  territory  as  dower  with  a daughter.”  Kangra  Sett.  Rep.,  § 129.  No  doubt  the  custom  is 
unusual  but  under  certain  circumstances  it  clearly  exists. 
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Formal  marriage  is  not,  however,  universally  observed  even  by 
Brahmans  or  Rajputs,  on  the  one  hand  : while,  on  the  other,  even  B6ni&s 
in  townships  observe  the  rites  in  vogue  among  Brahmans  of  the  higher 
classes.  Brahmans  in  the  villages  only  observe  the  lagan  phera . 
Among  the  Rdjputs  the  Thdkurs  who  live  in  villages  and  marry  in 
their  own  class  omit  the  lagan  phera , as  do  the  agricultural  Khash, 
but  Th&kurs  who  aspire  to  Mi&n  status,  and  the  upper  classes  among 
the  Khash,  do  observe  it.  In  brief  formal  marriage  is  confined  to 
families  resident  in  a bazar  or  township  or  connected  with  the  Bashahr 
darbdr. 


Customary  marriage . 

Customary  marriage  is  usually  observed  by  the  Th&kurs  and  Khash 
who  perform  no  lagan  vedi  rites,  but  simply  worship  the  dwdr-matri* * * §9 
the  hearth,  and  the  nine  planets.  Collectively  these  observances  are 
called  shank-bhari.f  These  are  the  binding  ingredients  in  the  rite,  al- 
though if  a girl  is  being  married  to  several  husbands,  the  attendance 
of  one  only  is  indispensable. 

Another  form  of  customary  marriage  with  a maid,  who  is  wooed  and 
won  from  a fair  or  a place  of  pilgrimage,  is  prevalent  among  the  Khash 
and  Kar£n.  It  is  solemnised  by  worship  of  the  door  and  hearth,  and 
by  the  andarera  or  andrela ,J  and  the  pair  are  regarded  as  bride  and 
bridegroom. 

If  the  girl's  parents  have  a husband  in  view,  but  she  is  forcibly 
carried  off  from  a fair  or  elsewhere  by  another  man,  they  will  never- 
theless go  to  her  wedding  and  give  her  a dower  in  money,  clothes,  etc., 
while  the  bridegroom  gives  his  mother-indaw,  father,  or  brother- 
in-law  a present  in  cash.§ 

The  consideration  paid  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride's  guardians  is 
called  dherij  and  if  from  any  cause  the  marriage  is  dissolved  this  sum 
must  be  refunded  to  the  bridegroom.  The  man  who  abducts  or  seduces 
a married  woman  is  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  dheri  to  her  first  hus- 
band. Moreover,  if  she  has  a child  by  her  first  husband  and  takes  it 
with  her,  the  second  husband  becomes  liable  for  this  child's  mainte- 
nance ; but  it  does  not  inherit  its  step-father's  property. 

An  unmarried  woman  who  gives  birth  to  a child  is  called  bahbi  or 
bahri , and  the  child,  who  is  called  jatu  or  jhatu}  has  no  right  whatever, 
if  she  marry,  in  her  husband's  property. 


* The  dwdr-mdtri  are  seven  nymphs,  who  reside  in  the  doors  ; their  names  are  as  fol- 
lows : Kalyani,  Dhanada,  Nanda,  Punnya,  Funyamukhi,  Jay  a or  Vijay&.  The  whole  group 
is  called  Dwar-matri. 

j From  Sanskrit  shakhochchara,  the  recitation  of  the  bride’s  and  bridegroom’s  got,  skdkhd 
(whence  the  name),  and  parvara,  Hence  this  rite  corresponds  to  the  gotrachar  of  the  plains. 
Brahmans  are  paid  for  this  recitation.  Twice-born  castes  observe  the  skakhochchar,  while 
the  fourth  class,  that  is  the  Kanets,  call  the  wedding  ceremony  the  shankh-lhari. 

+ Said  to  be  the  Sanskrit  vadhti-pravesh , the  observance  by  which  a lawfully  married  wife 
enters  her  husband’s  house  at  an  auspicious  time,  with  music  and  singing. 

§ Customary  marriage  is  not  permissible  among  the  twice-born  castes,  and  if  such  a 
marriage  occur,  the  issue  are  only  entitled  to  maintenance,  or  to  a field  or  shop  (for  main- 
tenance) without  power  of  alienation : but  such  issue  may  succeed  in  default  of  fully 
legitimate  issue  or  agnates. 


Death* * * §rites  in  Bashahr . 
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Observances  at  Death . 

The  alms  given  at  death  are  called  khat-ras*  deva  dan , gdu  dan , 
baitarni  dan , and panch  ratny  and  are  offered  by  all  castes. 

A mdli  or  nachhatri,  called  the  ashdnti,  can  predict  the  fates  of  those 
who  accompany  the  bier.  The  mdli  is  a worshipper  of  ghosts  ( mashan 
and  bhut).  He  is  not  a Brahman,  but  a Kanet,  or  even  a man  of  low 
caste  ; and  he  predicts  after  consulting  his  book  of  divination  (ginne  hi 
hi  tab). 

In  t;ho  villages  of  Bashahr  are  men  who  can  foretell  deaths.  Such  a 
man  is  called  a mushani . They  differ  from  the  mdli. 

Chelds  (lit.  disciples)  in  Bashahr  are  called  mdlis  of  the  deotaf  and 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  a man,  woman  or  child  is  under  a demon's  in- 
fluence, the  demon's  mdli  is  called  in.  Taking  some  rapeseed  in  his 
hand  he  predicts  the  period  within  which  the  patient  will  recover.  It 
the  latter  regains  his  health,  a bali  is  offered  to  the  demon. 

Bahrd  sundhd%  is  performed  after  13  days  among  Brahmans,  and 
15  among  Rajputs,  while  Kanet-s  perform  it  after  15  or  even  after  10 
days.  If  the  proper  day  chances  to  be  inauspicious  the  observance  is 
held  a day  earlier  or  later.  The  Brahman  bhojan , or  feast  given  to 
Brahmans,  is  called  dharmshanti , and  after  it  the  twice-born  castes 
are  considered  purified. 

The  mashi  is  a shradh  held  one  lunar  month  after  the  death.  The 
chhe-mashi  is  held  six  months  after  it. 

The  laraskwd  is  held  on  the  first  anniversary,  and  on  it  alms,  includ- 
ing a shayyd §,  a palanquin,  horse,  etc.,  are  given  to  the  family  Ach&raj 
or,  in  villages,  to  the  Krishna  Brahmans.  A similar  shradh  is  held  on 
the  second  and  third  anniversaries.  On  the  fourth  is  held  the  chau - 
barhhi . The  soul  goes  through  three  phases,  prdni , pret  and  rishet, || 
and  on  the  completion  of  the  fourth  year  it  is  purified  and  becomes  a 
pitar  deota . In  addition  the  pdrbaiid*\  and  hdniagat  shradhs  are  ob- 
served for  four  or  five  generations. 

The  deceased  is  also  worshipped  among  the  twice-born  castes  as  a 
godling,  sati,  pdp  or  aewa  ; and  among  others  an  image  is  made  of 
stone  or  of  silver,  for  which  some  grain  is  set  apart  at  each  harvest,  and 

* Khat-ras  dan  generally  called  dashad&n,  the  gift  of  ten  things,  viz.,  a cow,  (2)  land,  (3) 
sesamum,  (4)  gold,  (5)  clarified  butter  (ghi),  (G)  a cloth,  (7)  unpounded  rice,  (8)  sugar, 
(9)  silver,  v 10)  salt.  Ant  ddn  is  a gift  made,  given  by  the  son  on  his  father’s  breathing 
his  last.  Dev-dan  is  to  olTer  some  gift  to  the  deities.  Those  who  receive  the  death- bed  gifts 
from  Brahmans  and  Rajputs  are  called  Achdraj  or  Mahd-Brahmans.  and  those  who  leceive 
the  death-bed  gifts  from  other  castes  are  termed  Krishan  Brahmans. 

| The  malis  are  exorcists  as  well,  and  also  give  oracles. 

X Bahrd  means  a goat,  sacrificed  15  days  after  a death,  and  sundhd  means  assafeetida, 
which  is  never  eaten  until  the  ceremony  called  6aA-rd  (and)  sundhd  has  been  performed.  * 

§ Shayyd  means  bedding.  In  the  shayya-ddn  tho  following  articles  are  given  ; a cot 
bedding,  quilt,  bed-sheet,  cooking  vessels,  dish,  male  and  female  attire,  and  ornaments,— 
all  according  to  one’s  means. 

||  For  one  year  after  death  the  soul  is  called  pret , and  from  the  second  year  to  the  fourth  it 
is  called  rishet , from  rishi , a sage. 

U The  parvan  shradh  is  that  which  is  performed  on  a parbi , such  as  an  eclipse,  on  the 
8th  and  14th  of  the  dark  half  of  a month,  at  an  amauas  or  a puranmasi.  And  the  Jcshaydh, 
or  ekodist  shradh  is  that  which  is  observed  annually  on  the  date  of  the  death. 
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sometimes  a he-goatis  sacrificed  and  liquor  drunk,  the  belief  being  that 
omission  to  keep  up  the  worship  of  the  dead  will  end  in  disaster. 

Brahmans  and  Rajputs  observe  the  sapindava , sapindi  shradh  and 
karchhu.  In  the  latter  rite  khir  (rice,  milk  and  sugar)  is  prepared,  and 
a Mahabrahman  is  fed  with  it.  Then  the  corpse  is  put  in  a shroud  and 
carried  out  to  the  burning  ground.  On  the  road  pinds  are  given  to 
ensure  immunity  to  the  deceased,  and  an  earthen  vessel  is  also  broken. 
A lamp  is  kept  burning  till  the  kiria , to  light  the  soul  on  its  dark  road, 
and  the  dharm-ghata  placed  beside  it  to  quench  its  thirst.* * * § 

Cults  in  Bashahr . 

The  temples  in  Bashahr  are  of  undoubted  antiquity,  and  those  of 
Nirt,  Nagar  and  the  Four  Theris  (see  p.  471)  are  said  to  date  back  to 
the  TretA-yug ; those  at  Khar&han  and  Sungra  in  Bhaba  pargana  and 
at  Chug&on  in  Kan&ur  to  the  Dw&par-yug.  Most  of  them  were 
originally  constructed  in  those  periods. 

The  temple  servants  are  the  kardar  or  manager,  pujari , bkanddri, 
tokriij  math , kdyath , mdlif  and  bajantrL 

In  the  villages  the  term  pujari  or  dectv  J is  applied  to  those  who 
carry  the  deotd’s  car  or  rath , as  well  as  to  those  who  accompany  the 
deota  to  their  villages. 

At  Shungra,  Chug&on  and  Gramang  in  Kanaur  are  temples  of  the 
three  Maheshras.  Grdmang  is  a village  in  Bhdb&  pargana  also  called 
Kath-gaon. 

The  bajantri  are  drummers  or  musicians  and  get  grain,  a he-goat 
(and  sometimes  a shroud  at  a death)  for  their  services.  Others  offer  a 
cloth,  called  shari §,  to  the  temple  for  the  decoration  of  the  god's  rath . 

The  pujaris  ordinarily  belong  to  the  first  class  of  Kanets.  The 
bhanddri  is  the  storekeeper.  The  toknVs  duty  is  to  weigh,  and  the 
function  of  the  math  or  mdthas  is  to  ask  oracles  of  the  deity  on  behalf 
of  the  people. 

The  gods  of  the  village-temples  are  subordinate  to  the  god  of  a Deo 
mandir  or  “ great  temple,"  and  they  perform  certain  services  for  him, 
e.  g.,  at  a yag\\  and  at  fairs,  in  return  for  the  fiefs  {jagiis)  granted 
them  by  him. 

Similarly  the  temples  at  Sungrd^l  and  Khardhan  contain  subordinate 
deota* , and  a Deo  mandir  usually  possesses  one  or  more  bus **  to  whom 
food  and  sacrifice  are  offered,  and  who  are  also  worshipped. 

4 

Further  in  the  temple  of  a village-god  will  generally  be  found  two 
cars,  one  for  the  presiding  god,  the  other  for  his  subordinate,  or  kotwal. 

* A person  of  the  same  name  and  rashi  as  the  deceased  must  not  accompany  the  bier, 
and  should  perform  a graha-dan  for  his  own  protection, 

t Here  mail  means  the  man  called  dinwan  in  these  hills,  and  grokch  in  Kanaur. 

j Deotus  are  those  who  worship  the  deity ; they  are  also  called  pujaris.  Deotus  are 
especially  those  who  carry  the  rath  of  the  deity,  and  cause  him  to  dance. 

§ Shdri  a dhoti- cloth  or  piece  of  cloth  attached  to  the  car  of  the  deity. 

||  Sanskrit  yajna , a sacrifice. 

In  turn  Maheshwar  of  Sfingra  is  subordinate  to  Bhima  K&li  at  Sarahan. 

**  Bir  is  par  excellence  the  deity  Mah&bir,  that  is  Hanuman  ; Bhairab  is  also  termed  a 
Bfr.  L&nkrabir  too  is  a Bhairab  deity. 
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Religious  days  in  Bashahr. 

The  Kdli  pujans  are  called  kheria-kari * * * § in  Bashahr,  and  include  the 
Prefc  Puja,  Tekar,  and  Sarvamandal  pujans . They  are  observed  in 
S&wan  or  Ph&gan,  and  the  yag  or  observance  is  paid  for  from  the  jagir 
of  the  deity  or  from  funds  supplied  by  his  deotus t (dovotees),  who  also 
give  grain,  ghi,  oil  and  he-goats.  On  an  auspicious  day  chosen  by  a 
Brahman  as  many  as  50  he-goats  are  sacrificed,  and  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  are  feasted,  the  priests  and  deotus  receiving  the  goats' 
heads  and  fee,  with  some  grain  and  ghi. 

The  ShandX  yag . — In  Bashahr  the  Sh&nd  yag  is  celebrated  where 
there  has  been  a good  crop  or  an  epidemic  is  raging.  Sometimes  108 
balis,  sometimes  less,  are  offered,  and  sacrifices  arc  also  made  to  the 
ten  dishas  or  quarters.  The  gods  of  the  four  therls  and  the  five  sthdns§ 
(temples)  also  assemble  at  it  and  other  gods  from  the  country  round 
attend  the  yag.  The  expense  incurred  is  considerable.  In  Bashahr 
the  people  also  perform  the  shand  for  their  own  villages. 

A minor  yag , called  Shdndtu  or  Bhdtpur||  is  also  observed  every 
third  yoar,  but  not  universally.  Brahmans  perform  worship  and  are 
feasted. 

Less  important  yags  are  the  jdgrds  and  jaldgras^  which  are  observed 
annually  or  every  third  or  fourth  year.  The  biggest,  that  of  Mahesh- 
war  of  Sungrd.,  is  held  every  third  year  at  Nachdr  temple,  with  the 
following  rites : — 

Balis  (sacrifices)  of  he-goats  are  offered  on  all  four  sides,  and  at 
night  a combat  takes  place  between  the  villagers  and  the  gawals ,**  who 
are  armed  with  large  wooden  clubs  “ having  fire  burning  at  the  ends." 
The  combat  lasts  all  night.  The  women  sing,  dance  and  make  merry, 
and  are  feasted  in  return. 

In  Bashahr  the  Di&oli  is  observed  in  Magbar.  It  is  the  special  festi- 
val of  the  peasantry,  and  held  only  in  the  village  temples.  Women 
observe  it  by  visiting  their  parents'  homes  and  their  eating  cold  viands. 

The  Khdppd,,  held  on  the  15th  of  Poh  in  Bashahr,  resembles  the 
Diaoli  in  that  State.  It  is  probably  the  festival  called  Khwakch£  in 
Kanaur. 

The  Jal  J&tr&tt  held  in  Jeth  in  Bashahr  is  the  occasion  on  which  the 
thdkurs  are  bathed  in  the  rivers  with  songs  and  music,  'for  which  the 
performers  are  rewarded. 

* So-called  because  some  khir  (rice  boiled  in  milk)  is  offered  to  the  deity  Kali.  Pret- 
pujan  is  the  worship  of  ghosts.  Teakar  and  Sarbamandal-pujan  is  the  worship  of  all  the 
deities  at  one  place. 

t Deotus  here  are  the  persons  to  whom  the  Leot&  belongs,  not  the  pdjdris, 

i From  sh&nti,  peace. 

§ These  are  enumerated  in  the  couplet  i Landsa,  Dandsa,  Singar,  Saner,-  Nirt,  Nagar, 

Nirmand,  Kao,  Mamel.  The  villages  of  Landsa,  Landsa,  Singra  and  Sancrf,  are  the  four 
iherist ; and  Nirt,  Nagar,  Nirmand,  Kao  and  Mamel  are  tbo  five  sthdns.  Kao  aiid  Mamel  are 
both  in  Suket,  Nirmand  in  Kullu,*and  all  the  rest  are  in  Bashahr.  Kao  has  a temple  of  Levi, 
Mamel  one  to  Mahadcv.  Nirmand  has  two  temples,  ono  of  the  goddess  Nrimunda,  and  the 
other  of  Parasram.  In  Nirt  is  a temple  to  Suraj  (the  sunV  . 

||  So-called  because  boiled  rice  {bhat)  is  offered  to  the  deity. 

IT  Jatdgrd , a small  jdgra. 

**  Cattle-grazers. 

ft  Jal  J£tra,  a visit  to  a spring.  Hero  {hakut  means  “ deity”  or  “ dcota? 
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Superstitions  in  Bashahr . 

In  Bashahr  at  the  Jal  or  Ban  Bih&r  the  thakurs ’ chariots  are  carried 
out  into  the  gardens,  and  aims  given  to  Brahmans,  musicians,  etc. 

The  Rdm-naumi  is  called  Dharm-kothi*  in  Bashahr,  and  is  the  occa- 
sion for  general  rejoicings,  the  thalcurs ’ thrones  being  decorated  with 
heaps  of  flowers,  and  many  thousands  of  rupees  spent. 

In  Bashahr  the  Bais&khi  is  called  Lahol,  and  the  girls  who  marry 
their  dolls  in  P&rbati's  name  are  given  money  by  the  State  or  from  the 
bazar. 

As  in  the  Simla  Hills,  generally,  the  abandonment  of  land  is  called 
sog  or  mandohri . When  a house  or  field  is  believed  to  be  occupied  by 
a demon  it  is  regained  by  sacrificing  a he-goat  in  the  name  of  his  mane. 
But  even  then  a cultivated  field  so  regained  cannot  be  ploughed,  and 
must  only  be  used  for  pasture. 

An  oath  in  Bashahr  is  termed  dib . It  is  administered  when  it  is 
impossible  to  find  out  the  truth  of  a case,  and  there  is  no  reliable  evi- 
dence. One  party  agrees  to  take  the  oath.  First  he  has  a cold  bath. 
Then  he  goes  to  the  temple  and  says  that  if  he  is  in  the  right  he  ought 
to  be  successful,  but  if  unsuccessful,  in  the  wrong.  Two  balls  of  kneaded 
flour,  one  containing  a silver  coin,  and  the  other  a gold  piece,  are  put 
in  a narrow  vessel  full  of  water,  and  the  man  is  bidden  to  take  one  ball 
out.  It  is  then  broken,  and  if  it  contains  the  silver,  he  is  supposed  to 
be  successful,  and  if  the  gold,  he  is  deemed  to  have  failed. 

A man  can  be  released  from  an  oath  by  the  that  darohi , which  con- 
sists in  making  a present  to  the  R&ja  and  also  performing  a yag, 
sacrificing  a he-goat  in  honour  of  the  god. 

The  14th  of  the  dark  half  of  Bhdion  is  termed  Krishan  chaudas  or 
D&gy6\i-chcLudas  (from  Dag-w&li -chaudas) ; and  on  that  day  the  wor- 
ship of  Kali  is  observed.  It  is  a general  belief  in  the  Punjab  hills  that 
some  women  are  Dags  or  Dams,  that  is  to  say  that  a sight  of  them  is 
not  lucky,  or  in  other  words  they  know  some  incantations  by  which 
they  can  assume  the  form  of  a tiger  or  vulture,  and  that  any  beautiful 
thing  which  comes  into  their  sight  is  destroyed.  The  14th  of  the  dark 
half  of  Rhado  is  their  feast  day,  and  they  then  assemble  in  the  Be&s 
Kund  in  Kullu,  or  at  some  other  place,  such  as  the  Karol  hill,  which 
lies  between  Solan  and  Kandagh&t,  Some  mustard  seed  is  thrown  on 
to  the  fields  so  that  the  P&g  may  not  destroy  the  crops.  On  that  day 
no  man  goes  out  from  fear  of  the  Dag,  and  on  each  house  door  some 
thorns  are  stuck  with  cow-dung,  so  that  the  Pag  may  not  enter. 

If  a part  of  a field  is  left  vrhile  being  sown,  worship  is  made  on  the 
spot  and  a he-goat  sacrificed  because  it  is  unlucky  to  leave  a bit  bejindir 
( banjar , uncultivated). 

Kang. — A tribe  of  Jats,  found  chiefly  in  the  angle  between  the  Beas  and 
Sutlej,  though  they  have  crossed  the  latter  river  into  Amb&la  and 
Ferozepur,  and  are  apparently  found  in  small  numbers  all  along  its 
banks  and  even  on  the  Lower  Indus.  Their  tradition  is  that  they  came 
from  Garh  Ghazni,  but  in  Amritsar  they  say  they  were  first  settled  in 


* It  is  so  called  because  on  this  occasion  the  Bharm-kothi  or  ‘ store  house  of  charity  * 
femains  open  to  all,  and  everyone  is  given  food  from  it  for  a week  or  so, 
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Khirpur,  near  Delhi.  They  occupied  a position  of  some  considerable 
political  importance  in  their  own  tract  during  the  early  days  of  Sikh 
rule.  Mr.  Barkley  wrote  of  the  Jullundur  Kang  ' “ Most  of  the  Sikh 
Sardilrs  of  the  Nakodar  talisil  cither  beloug  to  this  tribe,  or  were  con- 
nected with  it  by  marriage  when  they  established  their  authority  there. 
Tara  Singh  Gheba  (sic),  who  was  their  leader  at  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
was  himself  of  this  race  and  a native  of  Kang  on  the  Sutlej,  where  it  is 
said  that  eighteen  Sardars  at  one  time  resided  j but  on  the  village  being 
swept  away  by  the  river  they  dispersed  themselves  in  their  separate 
jog irs  on  both  sides  of  the  river.”  The  Kang  are  said  to  claim  descent 
from  the  Solar  Rajputs  of  Ajudhia  through  their  ancestor  Jogra,  lather 
of  Kang,  and  in  Amritsar  give  the  following  pedigree  : — 

T 


1 (According  to  the  Sialkot  tradition  Jogra 
^ had  four  sons,  Rai,  Natt,  Kang  and  Abala 
| who  founded  as  many  septs.) 

I 


Babel  Malha,  son  of  M&ngu,  6th  in  descent  from  Kang,  fell  in  fight 
with  the  Kheras  on  the  spot  which  still  marks  a village  boundary,  and 
he  is  now  worshipped,  MirAsis  taking  the  offerings  made  to  him.  Kangs 
and  Kheras  still  refuse  to  intermarry. 

Kang,  a Hindu  Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Kang,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Kang-chimpa,  lit.  * great  house/  The  head  of  the  familv  in  Spiti,  who  is 
primarily  responsible  for  the  revenue,  the  corvee  aud  the  share  of  com- 
mon expenses  deinandable  on  the  whole  holding.  He  is  ordinarily  the 
eldest  son  as  primogeniture  prevails,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  his 
father  is  dead,  for  by  custom  the  father  retires  from  the  headship  of 
the  family  when  his  eldest  son  is  of  full  age  and  lias  taken  to  himself  a 
wife.  On  each  estate  ( jeolci ) there  is  a kind  of  dower  house  with  a plot 
of  land  attached  to  which  the  father  in  these  eases  retires.  When  in- 
stalled there,  he  is  called  the  kdng-chungpd  or  small-house-man. 
Sometimes  in  the  absence  of  a living  father,  the  widowed  mother,  or 
the  grandfather,  or  an  uncle,  aunt  or  unmarried  sister,  occupies  tho 
small  house  and  the  land  attached  to  it.  A person  occupying  a separate 
house  of  even  lower  degree  is  called  ydng-chungpa,  and  is  always  some 
relation  of  the  head  of  the  family  : he  may  be  tho  grandfather  who  has 
been  pushed  out  of  the  small  house  by  the  retirement  of  his  own  sou, 
the  father,  but  it  is  commoner  to  find  unmarried  sisters,  aunts,  or  their 
illegitimate  offspring  in  this  position.* 

* In  Pin  Jcothi  or  villago  the  bozan  families,  descendants  of  monks  of  orders  which  per- 
mit marriage,  commonly  hold  a house  aod  a email  plot  from  the  family  from  which  they 
sprang,  and  are  in  the  position  of  a ydng-chu,ngpa.  For  tho  fiscal  terms  on  which  the 
kdng  and  yang -chung pas  hold,  see  Lyall’s  Kaugra  Settlement  Rep § 1-48. 
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474  Kdng-chumpa — Kanjar . 

Kang-chompa,  a cottager  or  farm  servant  in  Ldhul.  Like  the  chaksi,  the 
kdng-chumpa  does  not  appear  to  be  a mere  tenant  on  the  garhpdn  or 
demesne  lands  of  the  Thakurs,  but  holds  on  the  same  tenure  as  the  yulfa 
or  dotoen , i.e.  as  a subordinate  proprietor.  The  kang-chumpa,  however, 
pays  no  rent  and  do  private  service  only  for  the  Th&kur.  His  holding 
is  a quarter  of  a jeola  or  less,  as  against  the  half  or  whole  jeola  of  a 
chdksi  and  the  one  or  two  of  a dotoen . The  family  in  possession  of  a 
holding  of  this  kind  is  bound  to  furnish  one  man  or  woman  for  continu- 

tp  ous  work  at  the  Th&kur’s  house  or  on  his  garlpdr  land.  The  person 
in  attendance  gets  food  and  does  work  of  any  kind.  Those  who  live  at 
a distance  work  on  the  garhpdn  land  near  them,  but  are  also  bound  to 
feed  a sheep  for  the  Th&kur  during  the  winter.  Some  kdng-chumpas 
now  pay  Rs.  5 a year  in  lieu  of  service. 

Kangar,  Kingar. — The  Kangar  is  a travelling  hawker,  but  he  confines  his 
traffic  to  small  articles  of  earthenware  such  as  pipe-bowls,  and  especially 
to  those  earthen  images  in  which  native  children  delight.  These  he 
makes  himself  and  hawks  about  for  sale.  But  Baden- Powell  gives  at 
p.  267  of  his  Punjab  Manufactures  a long  account  of  an  operation  for 
a new  nose  said  to  be  successfully  performed  by  the  Kangars  of  Kangra. 
According  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Williams  the  Kingar  are  also  called  Ale  Bhole 
and  are  Muhammadans,  often  suspected  of  petty  pilfering  from  thresh- 
ing-floors and  hen-roosts ; a primitive  race  whose  conditions  of  life 
resemble  the  Kuchband. 

Kangiara,  a got  or  section  of  the  Telis. 

Kangrah,  a Jfit  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan, 

Kanhia,  or  Ghania,  the  fifth  of  the  Sikh  mists  or  confederacies  which  was 
recruited  from  J&ts.  It  derived  its  name  from  Ghani,  a village  near 
Lahore. 

Kanial,  a tribe  which  belongs,  according  to  the  late  Mr.  E.  B.  Steedman, 
to  that  miscellaneous  body  of  men  who  call  themselves  Rdjputs,  hold  a 
large  portion  of  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Rawalpindi  district,  and 
are^ of  much  the  same  class  as  the  Budhal  and  Bhakral.  They  also 
appear  to  stretch  along  the  sub-montane  as  far  east  as  Gujrat. 

Kanith,  see  K&ith. 

Kanjan,  a Muhammadan  J&fc  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Kan jan,  a Jilt  clan  (agricultural)  well-known  in  Lodhrfin  tahsil,  Multan 
district,  see  under  Channar  aud  Nun. 

Kanjar. (1)  The  Kanjar  of  the  Delhi  territory,  or  as  he  seems  to  bo 

called  in  the  Ambala  division  the  Jallad,  is  a wandering  tribe  very 
similar  to  the  Perna ; and  in  that  part  of  the  country  a pimp  or 
prostitute  is  called  Kanchan  or  by  some  similar  name,  and  never 
Kanjar.  In  the  remainder  of  the  Punjab  the  word  Kanchan  is  not 
used,  the  wandering  tribe  of  Kanjars  is  apparently  not  found,  and 
Kanjar  is  the  ordinary  word  for  pimp  or  prostitute.  Thus  Kanchan  and 
Kanjar  (including  Jali&d)  are  separately  returned  in  the  eastern  districts, 
but  only  Kanjar  for  the  rest  of  the  Province.  The  Kanchans  are 
almost  all  Musalm&ns,  while  the  Kanjars  are  all  Hindus,  except  in  Sirsa; 
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Kcm j u — Kdpri. 

and  probably  the  Musalmdn  Kanjars  in  Sirsa  are  really  ICanchans. 
The  Kanjars  of  the  Delhi  territory  are  a vagrant  tribe  who  wander 
about  the  country  catching  and  eating  jackals,  lizards,  and  the  like, 
making  rope  and  other  articles  of  grass  for  sale,  and  curing  boils  and 
other  diseases.  They  particularly  make  the  grass  brushes  used  by 
weavers.  They  are  said  to  divide  their  girls  into  two  classes;  ono 
they  marry  themselves,  and  them  they  do  not  prostitute  ; the  other 
they  keep  for  purposos  of  prostitution.  The  Kanjars  appear  to  be 
of  higher  status  than  the  Nat,  though  they  are  necessarily  outcasts. 
They 'worship  Mdta,  whom  they  also  call  Kdli  Mdi ; but  whether  they 
refer  to  Kali  Devi  or  to  Sitla  does  not  appear,  most  probably  to  the 
former.  They  also  reverence  Guga  Pir.  Delhi  is  said  to  bo  the 
headquarters  of  the  tribe.  But  the  word  Kanjar  seems  to  be  used  in 
a very  loose  manner ; and  it  is  not  certain  that  these  Kanjars  are  not 
merely  a Bauria  tribe ; and  it  is  just  possible  that  they  have  received 
their  name  from  their  habit  of  prostituting  their  daughters,  from  the 
Panj&bi  word  Kanjar.  The  words  Kanjar  and  Bangui  also  seem 
often  to  be  used  as  synonymous.  Further,  to  quote  Mr.  If.  L.  Williams, 
Sansis  in  Hindustan  and  the  Districts  of  the  Punjab  east  of  the 
Ghaggar  river  are  known  as  Kanjars,  but  the  relations  between  the 
Sdnsis  of  the  Punjab  and  the  Kanjars  of  Hindustan  are  not  always 
clear.  There  arc  permanent  Kanjar  colonies  in  several  important 
cantonments,  the  men  being  mostly  employed  in  menial  offices  in 
the  barracks  while  the  women  attend  the  females  of  other  castes 
in  domestic  duties,  as  cuppers  and  sick-nurses  ; they  also  sell  embroca- 
tions and  curative  oils.  The  members  of  these  colonies  intermarry  on 
equal  terms  with  the  wandering  Kanjars  of  the  Delhi  division, 
journeying  down  country  for  the  purpose.  They  admit  a relationship 
between  the  Sansis  and  the  Kanjars  of  the  south,  and  that  they 
speak  a common  dialect,  which  may  be  a thieves’  patter  or  a patois 
of  their  original  home.  Wandering  S&nsis  style  themselves  Kanjars 
only  in  the  Delhi  territory  and  parts  of  the  east,  dropping  the  name 
when  they  approach  the  Sutlej.  (2)  A Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found 
in  Multan. 

Kanjit,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shahpur. 

EC  anon,  a Jd$  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Kanonehob,  a kit  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

KANSARf,  see  Sayyid. 

KanwakI,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Kan  wen,  a Sit  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Kapahi,  (of  the  colour  of  the  cotton-plant  dower),  a sectiou  of  the  Khattrfs. 

Kapai,  a Jilt  clan  (agricultural)  found  iu  Multan. 

Kapri,  a caste  which  claims  Brahman  origin  and  makes  the  mor  and  otho 
-ornaments  worn  by  the  bridegroom  at  woddings,  artificial  flowerr 
and  similar  articles  of  talc,  tinsel  and  the  like.  (These  would  appeas 
to  be  by  caste  Phul  Malis).  They  also  appear  to  be  connected,  ar 
least  in  Delhi,  with  the  Jain  temples  where  they  officiate  as  priests,t 
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Kapria — Rarldni. 

and  receive  offerings.*  They  also  act  in  Gurgaou  as  Bhdts  at  wed- 
dings in  singing  the  praises  of  the  pair.  They  are  said  to  come 
from  IMjpntana  or  the  Bclgar,  where  they  are  known  as  Hindu  Hums. 
The  following  account  appears  to  confuse  them  with  the  Khappari : — 
In  Rohtak  the  Kdpri  are  a Brahman  clan,  which  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  tdpashi  and  kapri,  The  story  goes  that  when  Mahddeo  was 
going  to  be  married,  he  asked  a Brahman  to  join  the  procession  and 
ceremony.  He  refused  saying,  * what  can  I do  if  I go  ? 3 Mah&deo  then 
gave  him  two  dhatura  flowers  and  told  him  to  blow  them  as  lie 
went  along  with  the  procession.  He  said,  ‘ how  can  I blow  two 
flowers  ? ; He  then  told  him  to  pick  up  a corpse  ( kdya ) lying  {pari)  on 
the  ground,  but  it  at  once  rose  up  and  took  the  other  flower.  The 
progeny  of  the  Brahman  were  henceforward  called  tapslii  (worshippers) 
and  the  offspring  of  the  corpse  kapri  ( kay  apart ). 

In  N&bha  they  make  cups  ( dunna ) of  leaves  and  also  pattah  or 
platters  of  them.  In  Ambala  they  are  said  to  print  cloth. 

Kapria,  Kapari,  a sect  which  covers  the  whole  body,  even  the  face,  with 
clothes.  Macauliffe’s  Sikh  Religion , I,  p.  280;  VI,  217. 

Kapur  (camphor,  fr.  Arabic  kdfur),  a section  of  the  Khattris. 

Karar,  see  Kirar. 

Karaunkh,  Kakawak,  see  Kiraunk. 

Karela,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Karhalah,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Karkbiad,  a sector  order  of  the  Sufis,  founded  by  Khwaja  Maruf  Karkhi. 

Karlani,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Pathdns,  whose  descent  is 
thus  given  : — 

Yahtida  (Judah). 

i 

Bani  Makhzum. 

Walid. 

Khdlid. 

Qais*i*Abd*ur-Rashid,  the  Patan, 

Saraban. 

Sharf.ud*Dm  alias  Sharkhabun 

f J 

Araar-ud-Dfn  or  Amar-Dm,  Miana. 

Urmur. 

Two  men  of  Urmur’s  family,  Abdulla  and  Zakaria,  were  once  out 
hunting,  and  Zakaria,  who  had  a large  family  and  was  poor,  found  a 
male  child  abandoned  on  an  encamping  ground,  where  Abdulla  who 
was  wealthy  and  childless  found  a shajlow  iron  cooking  vessel  Ikardhai 
or  karhai).  The  brothers  agreed  to  exchange  their  finds,  and  Abdulla 
adopted  the  foundling  whom  he  named  Karltmai.  Another  account 


Tarm. 


# These  are  probably  the  Kapria  or  Kapari,  q.  v. 


# 


/ 
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makes  Karlanai  a Saraban  by  descent  and  tho  adopted  son  of  Amar- 
ud-Dm;  while  Muhammad  Afzal  Kh&n,  the  Khattak  historian,  makes 
Karl&nai  a brother  of  Amai  and  Urmur,  and  relates  how  tlie  latter 
found  KarlAni,  who  had  been  left  behind  when  tho  camp  was 
hurriedly  struck,  and  placed  him  in  a karhai.  Amai  accepted  the 
karhai  in  exchange  for  him,  and  he  was  then  adopted  by  Urmur  who 
gave  him  a girl  of  his  family  to  wife.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Dilaz&ks  give  Karl&nai  a Say)  id  descent. 


By  his  Urmur  wife  Karlanai  had  issue  : — 

Karlanai. 

I 


Kodai.  Kakai. 

I I 


r~ 

Utman. 


Dilazak. 


Warak. 


Manai. 


Luqman  alias  Khogai.  Mangalai. 
Khatak.  1 

Jadran, 


Sulaiman.  Sharaf-ud-din  alias  Shitak. 


Wazfr.  Bai.  Malik  Mir.  Giwai.  Ado.  Dawar.  Malakhai.  Surr£nai. 

fQiushhulKhdn,  however,  gives  a different  table.  He  makes  Burlian, 
progenitor  of  the  Dilaz&ks,  and  Warak,  sons  of  Kodai ; but  he  gives 
Khatak,  Utm&n,  UsmAn  and  Jadr&n  as  descendants  of  Kodai. 

Further,  Sayyid  Muhammad,  a pious  darwesh , espoused  a daughter 
of  the  Karlanai  family  and  had  by  her  two  sons,  Houai  and  Wardag. 

The  Karlanis,  generally,  were  disciples  of  the  Pir-i-Roshdii,  and 
those  of  Bangash  (the  modern  Kurram)  were  peculiarly  devoted 
Roshanias,  but  they  were  regarded  as  heretics  by  both  Sliias  and 
Sunnis.  Their  tenets  brought  great  disasters  upon  the  Karldnis  as  the 
Mughals  made  frequent  expeditions  against  the  tribes  addicted  to  the 
Roshdnia  heresy. 

Karlugh,  Kakluk,  see  Qarlugh. 

Karnatak,  a got  of  the  OswAl  BhAbras,  found  in  Hoshidrpur. 

Karnaul,  a Mahtam  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Karnere,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Karol,  see  Qarol. 

Karula,  a Muhammadan  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Karral,  a tribe  found  only  in  HazAra.  According  to  the  late  Colonel  R.  G. 
Wace  “ the  Karral  country  consists  of  the  NAra  ildqa  in  AbbottAhAd 
tahsil.  The  KarrAls  were  formerly  the  subjects  of  the  Gakk liars,  from 
whom  they  emancipated  themselves  some  two  centuries  ago.  Originally 
Hindus,  their  conversion  to  Islam  is  of  comparatively  modern  date. 
Thirty  years  ago  their  acquaintance  with  the  Muhammadan  faith  was 
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still  slight;  and  though  they  now  know  more  of  it,  and  are  more  careful 
to  observe  it,  relics  of  their  former  Hindu  faith  are  still  observable  in 
their  social  habits.  They  are  attached  to  their  homes  and  their  fields 
which  they  cultivate  simply  and  industriously.  For  the  rest,  their 
character  is  crafty  and  cowardly.”  He  further  noted  that  the  Karr&ls 
are  identical  in  origin  and  character  with  the  Dhunds.  This  would 
make  the  Karrdls  one  of  the  Rajput  tribes  of  the  hills  lying  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Jhelum ; and  they  are  said  to  claim  Rajput  origin,  though 
they  have  also  recently  set  up  a claim  to  Kaydni  Mughal  descent, 
in  common  with  the  Gakkhars ; or,  as  a variety,  that  their  ancestor 
came  from  Kay&n,  but  was  a descendant  of  Alexander  the  Great ! But 
the  strangest  story  of  all  is  that  a queen  of  the  great  Rdja  Ras£lu  of 
Punjab  folklore  had  by  a paramour  of  the  scavenger  class  four  sons, 
Seo,  Teo,  Gheo,  and  Karu,  from  whom  are  respectively  descended  the 
Si&ls,  Tiw&nas,  Ghebas,  and  Karr&ls.  They  intermarry  with  Gakkhars, 
Sayyids  and  Dhunds. 

Kaktari,  Kaltari,  a Hindu  sect  which  has  sprung  up  in  the  south-west  of 
the  Punjab  of  late  years.  Its  founder  was  one  Assa,  an  Arora  of 
Bhakkar,  in  Dera  Ismail  Kh&n,  who  made  disciples  not  only  from  among 
the  Hindus,  but  also  from  among  the  Musalm&n  cultivators  of  that 
District.  The  followers  of  this  Pir  usually  go  through  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  world  up  to  noon,  after  which  they  will  paint  their  faces 
with  tilaks  of  wonderful  patterns  and  various  colours,  and  will  either  sit 
in  the  bazar  without  uttering  a word,  even  when  spoken  to,  or  will 
wander  about  with  fans  in  their  hands.  They  are  indifferent  to  the 
holy  books  of  either  creed.  Their  behaviour  is  harmless  and  the  sect 
does  not  appear  to  be  progressing. 

Karunjara,  fern.  -1,  a seller  of  vegetables,  i.  q.  Kunjra. 

Kasai,  fern,  -in,  (fr.  Arab.  Qasab,  a butcher). 

Kasanye,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Kasbi,  a synonym  for  JuUha  in  Hazara. 

Kasera,  a brazier,  a worker  in  pewter  or  brass.  See  Tha^hera. 

Kashmiri. — The  word  Kashmiri  is  perhaps  applicable  to  the  members  of  any 
■of  the  races  of  Kashmir;  but  it  is  commonly  used  in  Kashmir  itself  to 
denote  the  people  of  the  valley  of  Srinagar.  In  any  case  the  term  is  a 
geographical  one,  and  probably  includes  many  of  what  we  should  in  the 
Punjab  call  separate  castes.  The  cultivating  class  who  form  the  great 
mass  of  the  Kashmiris  proper  are  probably  of  Aryan  descent,  though 
perhaps  with  an  intermixture  of  Khas  blood,  and  possess  marked  cha- 
racters. Drew  describes  them  as  “ large  made  and  robust  and  of  a 
really  fine  cast  of  feature,”  and  ranks  them  as  “ the  finest  race  in 
the  whole  continent  of  India.”  But  their  history  is,  at  any  rate  in  re- 
cent times,  one  of  the  most  grievous  suffering  and  oppression ; and 
they  are  cowards,  liars,  and  withal  quarrelsome,  though  at  the  same 
time  keen-witted,  cheerful,  and  humorous.  A good  account  of  them 
will  be  found  in  Drew’s  Jummoo  and  Kashmir . 

In  the  Punjab  the  term  Kashmiri  connotes  a Muhammadan  Kashmiri. 
It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  applied  to  a Hindu  of  Kashmir.  The  most  im- 
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portant  Kashmiri  element  in  the  Punjab  is  found  in  the  cities  of  Ludhiana 
and  Amritsar,  which  still  contain  largo  colonies  of  weavers,  employed 
in  weaving  carpets  and  finer  fabrics.  Besides  these,  many  Kashmiris 
are  found  scattered  all  over  these  Provinces,  many  being  descended  from 
those  who  were  driven  from  Kashmir  by  the  great  famine  of  1878  into 
the  sub-montane  districts  of  the  Punjab.  Many  of  the  Kashmiris  in 
Gujr&t,  Jhelum  and  Attock  are,  strictly  speaking,  Chibb&lis.  A full 
account  of  the  Kashmir  hr  avis  and  tribes  will  be  found  in  Sir  Walter 
Lawrence’s  Valley  of  Kashmir , Ch.  XII.  The  principal  tribes  returned 
in  the  Punjab  are  the  Bat,  Batti,  DAr,  Lun,  Mahr,  Man,  Mir,  Shaikh, 
Wain  and  Warde.  Ju  is  also  common  and  like  Bat  and  other  tribe- 
names  is  now  practically  a surname.  A Khokhar  tribe — who  do  not 
intermarry  at  below  20  years  of  age — is  also  found  in  Ferozepur. 
Waterfield  noted  tho  following  castes  and  titles  or  occupations  among 
the  Kashmiris  in  Gujirit  : — 


No. 

Caste  or  desig- 
nation. 

Corresponding  to 

No. 

Caste  or  desig- 
nation. 

Corresponding  to 

1 

But  (Bat) 

Pandits  and  Brahman 
proselytes. 

14 

Mochi 

Mochi. 

2 

Beg  

15 

Pandit 

Proselytized  Aroras  or 
Khatris, 

3 

Busbainde 

High  caste. 

' lb 

Pallu  

Ajar-Ahir. 

4 

Dar  

Low-class  zamindars. 

17 

Palik 

Dak-runner. 

5 

Don  

Paioja. 

18 

Pandi  

A porter. 

6 

Gar  

A tor  Pansari. 

10 

Pande  

0/  high  rank. 

7 

Kanae  

Average  zamindars. 

20 

Rathur 

Zamindars  of  good 
degree. 

8 

Khan  

Those  who  may  be  con- 
nected by  marriage 
with  Patlians. 

21 

Raishu 

Majawar,  Pirz£da. 

9 

Karr  a r 

Kumbar. 

22 

Shah  

Sayy  id- Fakir. 

10 

| 

Kotu  

Paper- maker. 

23 

Sufz 

Darzi. 

11 

Lavinali 

Dharwiii. 

24 

Aram  

Rain. 

12 

Malta... 

Manjhi. 

25 

Vair  

Khoja,  Bannia. 

13 

Malik 

Rajput. 

1 

* 
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Kasrana,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Kasrani,  Qaibarani,  is  the  northernmost  of  the  Baloch  organised  tinmans, 
its  territory  lying  on  either  side  of  the  boundary  between  the  two  Deras, 
and  being  confined  to  the  hills  both  within  and  beyond  our  frontier 
and  the  sub-montane  strip.  The  tribe  is  a poor  one,  and  is  divided  into 
seven  clans,  the  Lashkarani,  Rubadan,  Khepdin,  Bud&ni,  Wasu&ni, 
Leghari,  Jar  war  and  Bada,  none  of  which  are  important.  They  are  of 
.Rind  origin,  and  are  not  found  in  the  Punjab  in  any  numbers  beyond 
the  Dera  Ghd,zi  and  Dera  Ismail  Klidn  districts. 

Kassar. — The  Kassars  hold  the  greater  part  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  the 
Chakwal  tahsil  in  Jlielum,  and  as  far  as  is  known  are  not  found  in  any 
numbers  in  any  other  part  of  the  Province : Ibbetson  (Census  Report, 
§ 508)  remarks  that  until  1881  they  seem  to  have  enjoyed  the  rare  dis- 
tinction of  being  one  of  the  few  Salt  Range  tribes  which  claimed  neither 
R&iput,  Awan,  nor  Mughal  descent,  but  according  to  Bowring  they 
once  claimed  Rajput  origin*  asserting  that  their  original  home  was  in 
Jammu  ; and  that  they  obtained  their  present  territories  by  joining  the 
armies  of  BAbar  ; most  of  them,  however,  recorded  themselves  as  Mughals 
at  the  Census  of  1881,  a claim  “evidently  suggested  by  their  association 
with  the  Mughal  power”:  this  claim  has  now  developed  into  a genea- 
logical tree  in  which  the  Kassars  are  shown  as  being  of  common  origin 
with  the  Mughal  emperors.  Their  present  account  of  their  origin  is  as 
follows  : — 

“ They  were  originally  located  in  the  country  of  Kinan  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  they 
migrated  to  Ghazni  at  some  time  nuknOwu  with  the  ancestors  of  the  Mughal  dynasty, 
and  subsequently  accompanied  Babar  in  his  invasion  of  India  in  A.  D.  1526,  their  ances- 
tors at  that  time  being  Gharka  and  Bhin  (or  Bhol),  according  to  some ; or  Jajha,  Latiand 
Kaulshi  according  to  others  : all  agree,  however,  in  stating  that  Gharka  is  buried  on  a 
mound  in  Mauza  Hatar,  not  many  miles  from  Dhok  Pipli  in  Bal  Kassar,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  original  settlement  ol  the  tribe  in  these  parts.  The  Dbanni  was  then  in  tbe  hands 
of  wandering  Gojars,  while  Changas  Khan  Janjua  held  the  hills  to  the  south,  living  at 
Fort  Samarqand  near  Mauza  Maira.  Babar  made  over  to  them  the  western  part  of  tho 
Dbanni,  on  condition  that  they  would  drain  off  the  water  with  which  the  eastern  part 
was  then  covered,  a work  which  they  proceeded  to  carry  out:  and  Gharka  obtained  some 
additional  country  to  the  south-west  as  a reward  for  restoring  to  Changas  Khau  a 
favourite  mare,  which  the  Janjua  Raja  had  lost.  They  claim  that  the  name,  Baluki  Dan, 
under  which  the  tract  figures  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari , is  derived  from  that  of  their  ancestor 
Bhal,  who  also  gave  his  name  to  the  important  village  of  Bal  Kassar  ; and  in  this  they 
are  supported  by  the  spelling  of  the  lithographed  edition  of  the  Ain-i-Akbari,  against  the 
assertion  of  the  Janjuas,  that  the  name  is  Maluki  Dhan,  from  the  Janjua  chief,  Mai  of 
Alalot.  They  explain  the  presence  now  of  the  Mairs  and  Kahuts  in  the  Dhanni  by  stating 
that,  as  relations  of  the  reigning  dynasty  they  were  themselves  able  to  keep  out  all  intru- 
ders in  the  time  of  the  Mughals  ; but  in  Sikh  rule  the  Mairs,  being  of  the  same  stock  as 
the  powerful  Jammu  Raja,  were  able  to  obtain  a footiug  iu  the  tract : they  generally 
admit  that  the  Kahuts  came  with  them  in  Babar’s  train  and  settled  here  at  the  same 
time  as  themselves,  but  eay  that  they  were  of  small  account  until  the  time  of  tho 
Sikhs.  They  state  that  the  original  profession  of  the  tribe  was  * hakumat  * or  govern 
ment;  and  that  it  is  now  agriculture  or  Government  employment.  They  use  the  title 
of  chaudhri.  They  have  no  special  Firs  or  places  of  worship,  ana  their  customs  do  not 
differ  in  any  respect  from  those  of  the  tribes  surrounding  them,  except  that  the  graves  of 
women  are  distinguished  by  stone  at  the  head  and  foot  parallel  to  the  breadth  of  the 
grave,  while  those  of  men’s  graves  are  parallel  to  the  length  ;"*this  is  just  the  opposite  of 
the  custom  in  the  Jhelutn  Pabbi.” 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  claim  of  the  Kassars  to  rank  as 
Mughals,  they  certainly  have  a good  position  amongst  the  tribes  of  the 
District,  ranking  in  popular  estimation  with  the  MAirs  and  Kahuts,  they 


* J.  A.  S.  B.,  1850,  pp.  13—6 4 (the  Kahuts  also  claimed  Rajput  descent). 
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intermarry  freely  with  the  former,  both  giving  and  taking  daughters  : 
but  a Kassar  of  good  family  who  married  his  daughter  to  a K ah  fit  of 
fair  standing  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  brotherhood  : they  do  not 
intermarry  with  any  other  tribe,  though  as  is  usually  the  case  in  the 
Jh el nm  district  low  caste  wives  are  occasionally  taken  by  them.  Mfi irs, 
Kassars  and  Kahuts  eat  together,  but  not  with  kamtns . 

The  doggerel  rhymes  of  the  tribal  Mirasis  contain  little  of  interest, 
either  setting  forth  in  extravagant  terms  the  power  of  individual  chiefs 
of  bygone  generations,  or  recording  the  incidents  of  the  comparatively 
recent  internecine  feuds  of  the  tribe:  the  following  is  well  known,  and 
another  version  is  given  by  the  Mdirs  also  : — 

Charhid  Bdbctr  BddshaJi  ; Kahdr  tambd  tcinde  : 

Bhin  te  Qharka  Kassar  doen  ndl  de . 

“ Bdbar  Bddshdh  marched,  and  pitched  his  tent  at  (Kalla)  Kahdr  : 

Bhin  and  Gharkd,  the  Kassars,  both  came.” 

An  abbreviated  tree  of  the  tribe  is  given  below: — 

Abchal  Noian. 


r — 

7 generations. 

i 

Kassar. 

5 generations. 


8 generations. 
Bibar. 


r — 

Kaul  Shfnh. 


r — 

Bhol  (or  Bhin). 

i 

4 generations. 

I 

Bhin. 

I 


Qharka. 


Ghanni. 


Bh&dar. 


Bal. 


Latf. 


— 1 

Jhajhi. 


The  earlier  part  of  the  tree  connecting  the  tribe  with  Bdbar  is  obvi- 
ously fanciful,  and  the  latter  part  nob  altogether  reliable.  Such  names 
as  Tilochar,  Nand,  Pres,  etc.,  are  mixed  up  with  Muhammadan  names 
in  the  former  part,  while  a Jhan  Deo  occurs  low  down  in  the  tree  : these 
names  may  iudicate  a Hindu  origin,  though  the  tradition  of  the  tribe  is 
that  they  were  Musalmdos  long  before  they  came  to  these  parts.  About 
35  generations  on  the  average  intervene  between  Kassar  and  members 
of  the  tribes  now  living.  In  character  they  resemble  the  M&irs. 

Kat,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Ratalbashi,  see  Qizzilbdsh. 

Katarye,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Ratal,  a sept  of  Rdjputs  found  in  the  Simla  Hills.  To  it  belong  the  chiefs 
of  Jubbal,  Rawin,  Sairi  and  Tarhoch.  The  Khaus  or  Kbash  sept  of  tho 
Kauets  is  also  called  Katdl. 

Kataria,  a small  Jdt  clan,  found  in  Bdwal;  it  derives  its  name  from  kafdr , 
a dagger. 

Kataya,  a fine  wire-drawer  : see  under  Tarkash. 

Katbal,  a Baloch  clan  said  to  be  found  in  tho  Derajdt,  as  well  as  in  Multdr* 
and  Lahore.  But  cf.  Katpdl. 
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Kajhane,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Kathanye,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Kathar,  Kahtar,  see  Khattar. 

Kathia. — One  of  the  Great  R4vi  tribes,  and  next  in  importance  among  them 
to  the  Kharral.  The  K&thias  claim  to  be  Pun  war  R&jputs,  and  are 
almost  confined  to  the  Ravi  valley  of  the  Multan  and  Montgomery 
Districts,  but  they  hold  a considerable  area  in  the  south  of  Jhang,  which 
they  are  said  to  have  acquired  from  the  Kamlfina  Si&ls  in  return  for  aid 
afforded  to  the  latter  against  the  Naw&b  of  Mult&n.  The  Kdthias  once 
practised  female  infanticide.  Previously  they  had  lived  on  the  R&vi 
and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  S&ndal  B&r.  They  were  supposed  to  be  the 
same  people  as  the  Kathaei,  who  in  their  stronghold  of  S&ngla  so  stout- 
ly resisted  the  victorious  army  of  Alexander.  The  question  was  elabo- 
rately discussed  by  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham  at  pp.  33  to  42  of  Vol.  II 
of  his  Archaeological  Reports , and  in  Vol.  I,  p.  101^  of  Tod’s  Rajasthan 
(Madras  Reprint , 1880).  Captain  Elphinstone  thus  described  them  in 
his  Montgomery  Settlement  Report  : — 

“ The  remarkable  fact  that  a people  called  ‘ Kathaioi  ’ occupied  a part  of  the  Gugaira 
district  when  Alexander  invaded  the  Punjab,  invests  the  Kathia  tribe  with  a peculiar 
interest.  After  much  enquiry  on  the  subject,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Kathias  of  the  present  day  have  a strong  claim  to  be  considered  the  descendants  of 
the  same  ‘ Kathaioi  ’ who  so  gallantly  resisted  the  Macedonian  conqueror.  Their  own 
account  of  their  origin  is,  of  course,  far  different.  Like  all  Jats  they  take  a particular 
pride  in  tracing  their  descent  from  a Rajput  prince  about  the  time  of  their  conversion  to 
Muhammadanism  under  the  Emperor  Akbar.  But  an  examination  of  their  alleged  pedigree 
shows  that,  like  many  other  popular  traditions  of  this  kind,  this  account  of  their  origin 
must  be  altogether  fictitious.  They  state  that  a prince  named  ‘ Khattya,’  reigning  in 
Rajputana,  was  compelled  to  yield  up  one  of  his  sisters  in  marriage  to  the  emperor  of 
Delhi.  After  brooding  for  some  time  over  this  great  outrage  to  R4jput  honour,  he  contrived 
to  assemble  a large  army  with  which  he  attacked  the  imperial  forces  : he  was,  however, 
overcomp  by  superior  numbers,  and  was  made  a prisoner  after  nearly  all  his  adherents  had 
been  slain.  He  was  then  conducted  with  great  honour  to  the  Court  of  Delhi,  where  the 
emperor  treated  him  with  kindness,  and  at  last  induced  him  to  embrace  the  Muhammadan 
faith,  and  placed  under  his  charge  an  important  post  near  the  Court.  Some  time  afterwards 
he  was  sent  with  a force  to  subdue  a portion  of  the  Ravi  tribes  who  had  risen  in  insur- 
rection, and  after  conquering  them  was  so  much  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
that  he  remained  and  received  a grant  of  the  whole  tract  for  himself  and  his  descendants. 
All  the  Kathias  claim  descent  from  this  prince,  but,  unfortunately  for  the  credibility  of  this 
story,  the  only  way  that  his  8,000’  descendants  manage  to  arrange  the  matter  is  by  assuming 
that  the  prince  had  no  less  than  150  sons;  whilst  in  a pedigree  prepared  by  the  chief 
Mirasi  of  the  tribe,  in  which  the  increase  of  offspring  in  the  different  generations  is  arranged 
with  more  accordance  to  probability,  the  line  is  only  brought  down  to  a few  of  the  principal 
families  of  the  tribe. 

“In  their  habits  the  Kathias  differ  little  from  the  other  Jat  tribes.  Before  the  accession 
of  Ranjit  Singh  they  lived  chiefly  on  cattle  grazing  and  plunder.  Like  the  Kharrals  and 
Fattianas  they  still  keep  up  Hindu  parohits,  who  take  a prominent  part  at  all  marriage 
festivities,  an  undoubted  sign  of  their  conversion  to  Muhammadanism  having  been  of  recent 
date.  They  are  a handsome  and  sturdy  race,  and  like  nearly  all  Jats  of  the  ‘ Great  Ravi  ’ 
do  not  allow  their  children  of  either  sex  to  marry  until  they  have  attained  the  age  of 
puberty,  because,  as  they  justly  consider,  too  early  marriages  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
‘physique’  of  the  race.  Their  chief  and  favourite  article  of  food  is  buttermilk;  the 
consumption  of  wheat  among  them  is  very  inconsiderable.” 

Mr.  Purser,  however,  gave  a somewhat  different  account  of  their 
migrations.  He  said  : — 

“ The  Kathias  have  been  identified  with  the  ‘ Kathaioi  ’ of  Alexander's  time.  According 
to  their  account  they  are  descended  from  Raja  Karan,  Surajbansi.  Originally  they  resided 
in  Bikaner,  whence  they  emigrated  and  founded  the  State  of  Kathiawar.  From  there  they 
went  to  Sirsa  and  then  to  Bahiwalpur.  Next  they  crossed  over  to  Kabula  and  went  on  to 
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Daira  Dinpanah.  Here  they  quarrelled  with  the  Balochis  and  had  to  leave.  They  then 
settled  at  Mfrah  Sial  in  Jhang.  They  stole  the  cattle  of  AUwal  Khan  of  Kamalia,  who  wai 
hilled  pursuing  them.  Saadat  Yar  Khan  obtained  the  release  of  their  leaders  (who  were 
imprisoned  on  account  of  this  allair)  on  condition  of  their  settling  on  the  Ravi.  Thus  the 
Kathias  obtained  a footing  in  this  District.  They  always  held  by  the  Kamalia  Kharrals, 
but  plundered  the  others  whenever  they  could  get  a chance.  The  Kathias  are  Punwar 
Rajputs.  There  are  two  main  divisions  ; the  K&thias  proper  and  the  Baghelas.’  * 

This  would  make  the  Kdthias  of  theRdvi  immigrants  from  Kdthiawdr. 
But  a Pandit  of  Guzerat  who  was  sent  into  the  Punjab  by  the  Rdja  of 
Jazddn,  one  of  the  principal  Kathiawar  States,  to  make  enquiries  on  the 
subject,  found  that  the  Kathiawar  Rajputs,  who  also  claim  descent  from 
Raja  Karan,  have  a tradition  that  they  came  to  their  present  territory 
from  the  Punjab  via  Sindh  and  Kach.  The  Kdthia  tradition  is  that 
they  were  driven  out  of  Sirsa  Rania,  or  the  valley  of  the  lower  Gliaggar, 
about  the  time  of  Tamerlane's  invasion.  Balwdna  and  Pawar  aro  two 
leading  clans. 

In  recent  times  the  tribe  has  in  Jhang  been  going  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  it  is  now  of  little  importance  in  that  District. 

Kathura,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Katil,  a Rd/jput  clan  found  in  Gurddspur.  Their  founder  Raja  Karet, 
driven  from  the  plains  in  the  time  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  settled 
in  Mangla  Devi,  a fort  in  Jammu  and  thence  raised  Kharipur, 
whence  his  descendants  became  known  as  Khokhars.  They  still 
hold  large  estates  in  Jammu.  One  of  them  took  to  robbery  in  tho 
forest  round  Sdmbha,t  and  thence  seized  a Sambial  girl,  so  her 
kinsmen  gave  him  a large  tract  of  land  in  Shakargarli  talisil.  In  this 
he  founded  Katli  and  his  descendants  were  called  Katils.  The  tribe 
founded  360  villages,  of  which  there  remain  only  100,  60  in  British 
territory  and  40  in  Jammu.  The  Kdtils  claim  to  be  Surajbansi,  and 
descended  from  Bdwd  Sdhi,  regarding  the  Mahdjans,  Kuprds,  Aswdrs 
(horse-tamers),  Chamdrs,  Batwdls  and  Dumnds  as  branches  or  off- 
shoots of  the  tribe,  whose  observances  those  castes  follow. 

In  Aurangzeb's  time  the  Kdtils,  Rao,  Balel,  Mai  and  Nihdla  became 
Muhammadans,  but  remained  Katils  by  caste. 

The  Katils  do  not  intermarry  with  the  higher  Rajput  septs,  such  as 
the  Sainbidl,  but  they  intermarry  with  a number  of  the  Rdjput  septs  of 
Jammu,  as  well  as  with  the  Lalotari  and  Deowania,  and  the  Thakkar 
septs.  Intermarriage  with  the  Khokhars  is  prohibited  because  they 
are  regarded  as  akin  to  the  Katil  by  descent. 

This  is  based  on  the  following  tradition  : — f Brahma,  who  was  de- 
scended from  Suraj  (sun),  Mirichak,  Kdsyab  after  whom  our  got  (sub- 
caste) is  named,  Taran,  Karan,  Sornpat,  Brilnispat,  Avagyddhdtd, 
Dayadhdta,  Mahdndhdtd,  Beaspdl,  Ratanpdl,  Atter,  Rdjd  Sahasranar, 
Santan  Rajd,  Karel:  Raja,  Kood  Rdjd,  Rdjd  Chit,  Bdja  Gora,  Bharath, 
Rdjd  Santal,  Rdjd  Bal  and  Raja  Jasratli  took  possession  of  the  fort  of 
Mangla  Devi  in  the  Khari  territory  and  settled  there.  His  descendants 
thus  became  known  as  Khokhars,  and  still  hold  lands  in  the  Jammu 
State  though  they  have  become  Muhammadans.' 

* The  Baghelas  are  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Kamalia  and  were  probably  only 
retainers  of  the  Kathia  originally. 

| The  then  capital  of  Jammu. 
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The  Katoch. 

Kelan  wlio  was  descended  from  Bani,  Sugga,  and  Sai  settled  at 
Katli  in  Jammu  and  his  descendants  became  known  as  K&tals. 

Pajan,  Khniig,  Gega,  Dheru  and  L4d4  were  the  ancestors  of  Bhura 
who  founded  the  village  Bhure  Ohak  and  named  it  after  himself.  Ladha, 
the  son  of  Kundan  and  grandson  of  Bdnon  had  two  sons : — Nihdia 
and  Surjau.  NihdJa  founded  NihcilcL  Chak.  Rughal  was  the  son  of 
Surjan. 

Dharevca , also  called  udhdla , is  practised  by  the  Kdtils,*  even  Brahman 
widows  being  espoused  under  this  system.  But  the  offspring  of  such 
unions  are  looked  down  upon  and  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  wive3, 
though  they  succeed  equally  with  the  children  of  full  legitimacy, 
Dharewa  is  most  usually  contracted  with  a man  of  the  husband's  family 
and,  provided  the  second  husband  declares  that  the  widow  is  his  wife 
before  all  the  brotherhood,  no  rite  is  necessary  or  customary.  But  if 
she  marry  outside  her  husband’s  family  she  loses  the  custody  of  his 
children ; and  she  forfeits  her  right  to  succeed  to  his  property  if  she  re- 
marry. 

The  Brahmans  of  the  Katils  must  be  of  the  Manutara  or  Sdrsut 
branch,  and  of  the  Kasyapa  gotra,  as  they  themselves  are. 

In  the  government  of  the  tribe  a learned  Brahman  is  associated  with 
a leading  man  of  good  position  and  influence,  who  is  elected  from  time 
to  time,  not  for  life  but  for  an  indefinite  period.  He  alone,  or  in 
consultation  with  3 or  4 members  of  the  brotherhood,  decides  all 
disputes.  Many  disputes  are  decided  by  oaths — a deponent  being 
made  to  bathe  and  touch  a ptpaZ,  a temple  or  an  idol,  or  to  hold  his 
son  in  his  arms,  and  then  swear.  Boundary  disputes  are  settled  by 
one  of  the  parties  placing  a clod  of  earth  on  his  head  and  walking  along 
what  he  declares  to  be  the  true  boundary.  This  is  a very  solemn  oath 
as  if  sworn  falsely  the  earth  will  refuse  to  receive  him. 

The  only  tribal  cult  of  the  K4tils  appears  to  be  that  of  their  satisf 
whose  tombs  still  exist  at  Katli,  to  which  place  pilgrimages  are  made 
twice  a year.  But  the  Katils  have  various  other  cults  in  common  with 
other  Ritjput  tribes  on  the  Jammu  border.  Such  are  Kali  Bir,  Vaishno 
Devi,  BAwa  Sdrgal,  a snake  god,  B.  Sadda  Garia  besides  the  better- 
known  Lakhdatta,  Narsinghji,  Bhairon  Ndth  and  others. 

Katoch.  The  generic  name  of  the  dynasty  whose  original  capital  was  at 
Jullundur  but  whose  territories  were  subsequently  restricted  to  the 
Kangra  hills.  The  kingdom  whose  capital  was  at  Jullundur  (Jdlandhara) 
was  called  Trigarta,  but  the  name  of  its  dynasty  does  not  appear  to 
be  recorded,  and  the  name  Katoch  is  confined  to  the  house  of  Kangra. 
From  it  sprang  four  or  five  branches,  the  Jaswfils  or  rulers  of  the 
Jaswan  Dun  in  Hoshi&rpur,  the  Goleria,  once  rulers  of  Goler  or 
Haripur  in  Kangra,  the  Sibciia  or  Sip&ia  of  Siba  in  Kangra  and 
the  Dadwals  of  Datarpur  on  the  borders  of  K&ngra  in  Hoshiarpur. 
A fifth  branch  which  claims  Katoch  descent  is  the  Luddu  Rajput 


* Or  rather  in  some  families : those  of  position  disallowing  the  practice. 

+ Twice  a year  murandas  (sweets)  and  til-chaicali  (sesame  and  rice)  are  offered  to  the 
eatiavati . These  offerings  are  take,n  by  the  Manfftari  Brahmans. 
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sept.  The  Katoch  are  by  status  Jaikaria  Rajputs  of  the  1st  grade. 
The  Goleria  represent  the  elder  line  and  from  it  sprang  the  Siba  and 
Dadwal,  the  Jaswdl  being  an  offshoot  of  the  main  branch. 

Kator,  a race  mentioned  by  several  Muhammadan  historians  of  India. 
Baihaki  in  his  Tdrikh-i-Sabaktigin  mentions  that  all  the  Hindu 
Kators  were  brought  under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan  Mas'ud,  but  he 
does  not  specify  their  locality.* * * §  Abu  Rih&n  at  Biruni  speaks  of 
Katormdn  as  the  last  of  the  Turk  kings  of  KAbul,+  but  the  dynasty 
appears  to  have  been  also  called  Katorm&n,  Katormn  or  Kayorm^n.f 
Elliot  gives  a full  account  of  them,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  dynasty 
was  generally  called  Katormdn.§  Taimur  however  unquestionably 
found  the  Kators  in  alliance  with  the  Si&hposh  and  holding  a kingdom 
which  extended  from  the  frontier  of  Kashmir  to  the  mountains  of 
Kabul  and  contained  many  towns  and  villages.  Their  ruler  was  called 
^AddJshu,  Ud&  or  Udashu  (which  recalls  Uddyana  or  Swdt)  and  had 
his  capital  at  Jorkal.  He  describes  the  Kators  as  men  of  a powerful 
frame  and  fair  complexion,  idolaters  for  the  most  part,  and  speaking 
a tongue  distinct  from  Turki,  Persian,  Hindi  or  Kashmiri. ||  Taimur 
attacked  their  strongholds,  reaching,  according  to  Ravorty,  that  part  of 
Kdfirist^n  known  as  Kashtur  while  the  prince  Rustam  advanced  into 
those  parts  where  the  K&tibi,  Siahposh,  P&ndu  and  S&ldo  now  dwell.1T 
This  was  in  1398  A.D.,  and  in  the  end  of  the  15th  century  Sult&n 
Mahmud,  a descendant  of  Taimur  led  expeditions  against  the  Kator 
K&firs  and  Siahposh  and  thereby  earned  the  title  of  Gh&zi.  Raverty 
identifies  the  Kator  with  the  Spin  or  White  Kafirs,**  but  the  historians 
of  Akbar,  who  sent  an  expedition  under  Jah&ngir  in  1581  against  the 
Si&hposh  Kafirs  of  the  mountains  of  Kator,  and  AbuT  Fazl  iu  his 
history  of  Taimur’s  expedition  speak  of  the  Hindu&n-i-Kator,  a 
country  which  they  describe  as  bounding  Buner,  SwAfc  and  Bdjaur 
on  the  north.  The  family  of  the  Mihtar  of  Cbitrdl  is  still  called  Ka^or 
(vide  p.  174  supra),  and  BiddulplFs  proposed  identification  of  the 
Kathar  or  Khattar  of  Attock  cannot  be  regarded  as  proved.tf 

Katok(e),  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n. 

Katpal,  said  to  be  a synonym  for  or  a sub-group  of  the  Pakhiwara.  Cf . also 
Katbal. 

Katrah,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Katthak,  a story-teller,  a rehearser  of  the  Shdstras  : a singer,  a dancing 
boy,  fr.  hath , kathu , a story,  fable. 

Katwal,  a Dogar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Kaum,  a small  tribe  found  near  Mitrn  in  Multan  which  is  said  to  havo  come 
from  Central  Asia. 


* E.  H.  I.,  I.  p.  128. 

t Ibid.  p.  403. 

t Ibid.  pp.  405-6. 

§ Ibid.  pp.  407-8. 

II  Ibid.  pp.  400- U Cf.  pp.  480-1. 

■[  Notes  on  Afghanistan,  p.  136. 

**  Ibid.,  p.  135. 

tt  It  is  abandoned  by  Irvine : J,  R.  A.  S.,  1911,  pp.  217-9 
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Kaura,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Sh&hpur ; also  in  Montgomery  where  it 
is  recognised  as  a Khavral  clan. 

Kauri,  a Muhammadan  J£t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Kauriana,  a sept  of  the  Si&ls. 

Kawari,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n. 

Kawera,  a Muhammadan  Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Kayani,  see  under  Gakkhaf. 

Kayath,  see  Kaith. 

Kazi,  see  Qdzi. 

Kazrunian,  one  of  the  sects  or  orders  of  the  Sufis  : founded  by  Abu  Ishdq 
Kazrum,  whose  shrine  is  at  Shirdz. 

Kehal. — A nomad  tribe  of  fishermen  and  boatmen,  who  ply  their  boats 
between  Kdldbagh  and  Sakkar  on  the  Indus,  rarely  if  ever  quitting  the 
valley  of  that  river.  But  Malldhs,  described  as  Jhabel  by  caste  and 
Kehal  by  got  are  found  in  Ludhidna,  and  doubtless  elsewhere. 

The  Kehals  claim  to  be  the  earliest  converts  to  Islam  between  Kalabdgh 
and  Karachi,  but  profess  to  follow  Imdm  Shdfi,  and  eat  unclean  animals 
and  fish  found  in  the  Indus  in  spite  of  the  Qurdn. 

Thus  their  favourite  food  is  the  flesh  of  the  sisar  or  long-nosed  fish- 
eating crocodile,  but  they  avoid  that  of  the  bagu  or  snub-nosed  crocodile. 
Centuries  ago  the  Kehals  had  a saint,  one  Chdcha  Mithd,  of  their  own 
tribe,  but  nothing  is  known  of  his  life  or  history. 

Like  the  ^ohdnas  and  Jhabels  the  Kehals  invoke  “Dum  Diu-pandh,” 
Dum  Bahdwal  Haqq,  Lai  lsd  and  Aili  Rdjin  or  simply  Aili.* 

The  Kehals  are  said  to  have  no  belief  in  devils,  but  the  Mohdnas  and 
Jhabels  hold  that  any  disease  is  due  to  demoniacal  possession  and  that 
these  demons  of  disease  belong  to  certain  saints  of  the  neighbouring 
tracts,  such  as  Ldl  lsd  of  Karor,  Aili  Rdjin,  Dinpandh,  Jamman  Shdh, 
etc.  These  demons  have  human  names  such  as  Gord  Khetnpdl,  Zulf 
Jamdl,  Nur  Jamdl,  Nur  Muhammad,  Chingu,  Ghuldm  Rasul,  Kundai, 
Shabrdtin,  etc.,  etc.,  and  of  these  the  last  two  are  ieiv&le  jinns.  Women 
are  most  commonly  possessed  and  they  promptly  inform  their  relatives 
of  the  jinn’s  name,  and  which  saint  he  or  she  belongs  to.  Children  of 
both  sexes  have  to  swim  when  5 years  of  age  and  are  expert  in  swim- 
ming and  diving  by  the  time  they  are  10. 

Fishing  is  practised  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  but  avoided  on 
Fridays,  and  forbidden  on  the  day  when  a wedding  is  being  celebrated. 
Alligators  are  caught  in  the  following  way  : a back-water  or  pool  w'hich 
forms  a branch  of  the  main  stream  is  chosen  and  a heavy  net,  in  which 
is  a large  opening,  is  placed  across  its  mouth.  A putrescent  carcase 
or  fish  bones  are  placed  in  the  pool  as  bait,  and  four  Kehals  lie  in 
ambush  on  the  bank.  When  the  alligator  is  seen  inside  the  pool  two 

* Ali,  whoso  name  is  pronounced  Aili  by  doda< players  also.  Cf.  Yaili,  the  Balochi  form 
of  AU. 
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of  the  hunters  rush  to  close  the  hole  in  the  net,  while  the  other  two 
drive  the  animal  into  it,  or  harass  it  until  it  is  tired  out,  when  it  is 
speared  and  killed.  Occasionally  a man  is  bitten  but  fatal  bites  are 
very  rare.  Tortoises  are  killed  in  a similar  way.  Sometimes  in  shallow 
pools  nets  are  unnecessary,  and  in  the  cold  season  when  alligators, 
tortoises  and  large  fish  lie  concealed  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shallow  streams  and  back-waters  the  Kelials  prod  it  with  their  spears 
and  kill  the  animals  before  they  can  escape.  Fish  are  sometimes  caught 
by  stirring  up  the  mud  until  they  float  half-dead  on  the  surface. 

# Kehals  ply  their  boats  for  hire,  sell  baskets  and  mats,  reap  crops  for 
hire  and  beg  for  grain.  They  do  not  sell  fish  in  the  bazars  of  a town. 

Birth  customs . — A first-born  child,  if  a boy,  is  peculiarly  auspicious, 
and  if  a daughter,  unlucky.  It  is  very  unlucky  to  have  three  daughters, 
and  still  worse  to  have  a son  after  three  girls,  as  he  never  fails  to  cause 
his  mother's  or  father’s  death  within  3 years.  Great  rejoicings  are 
held  for  a first-born  son,  mullahs , Sayyids,  eunuchs  and  their  followers 
being  feasted.  On  the  3rd  day  a boy  is  named,  and  on  the  7th  his  head 
is  shaved.  A girl's  head  is  merely  shaved  on  the  7th  day,  and  her  ears 
pierced  in  10  or  15  places  before  she  is  5.  Kehal  women  do  not  pierce 
the  nostril  for  the  nose-ring.  A boy  is  circumcised  before  he  is  10  by 
a pirahin , precisely  as  he  is  among  the  Baloch.  He  is  made  to  put  on 
a gana  or  string  of  red  cotton  thread  round  his  right  wrist,  a piece  of 
cotton  cloth  li  yards  long  by  ^ wide,  as  a tahmat , and  a second  piece 
about  3 yards  long  for  a pagriy  but  his  kurta  should  bo  white.  If  a 
mosque  is  handy,  he  is  taken  to  it,  followed  by  drummers  who  dance 
and  sing.  A new  earthen  parat  or  jar  is  placed  on  the  ground  at  the 
gate  and  on  it  the  boy  is  seated  with  his  feet  on  the  ground.  A man 
holds  his  hands  back  while  the  pirahin  operates. 

Marriage. — Muhammadan  rites  are  observed  at  weddings,  but  one  or 
two  points  deserve  notice.  The  boats,  etc.,  are  swept  and  all  bones  and 
refuse  removed  to  make  them  fit  to  receive  strangers.  The  bride  is 
dressed  in  red  ( chuni , choli  and  ghaghard)  : the  bridegroom  in  white 
(pagriy  kurta  and  tahmat).  The  day  before  the  nikah  drummers  and  an 
eunuch  are  called  in  to  dance  and  sing.  Muhammadan  friends  also 
come  with  their  own  cooking  vessels  and  kill  two  or  more  goats  or 
sheep.  On  these  they  feast,  giving  a share  to  the  Kehals,  but  no 
Kehal  may  approach  while  the  animals  are  being  killed,  cooked  or  eaten. 
After  mid-day  they  all  play,  dance  and  sing  together,  going  home  in  the 
evening.  Nest  day  all  re-assemble  at  the  same  place,  the  nikah  is  read, 
the  strangers  withdraw,  after  congratulating  the  bridegroom  and  his 
parents.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  then  shut  up  together  in  a hut 
of  reeds  for  an  hour  or  two  to  consummate  the  marriage,  and  the 
ceremonies  close.  The  cost  of  the  wedding  falls  on  the  boy’s  father,  but 
the  bride's  dress,  ornaments,  if  any,  and  the  household  chattels  aro 
provided  by  her  father. 

Unlike  other  Muhammadans  a married  Kehal  goes  to  live  permanent- 
ly with  hi9  fatber-in-law  and  subsequently  becomes  his  heir.  If  he  is  a 
minor  at  the  time  of  his  wedding  he  continues  to  live  in  his  father's 
house  till  of  age.  A newly  married  wife  waits  6 months  and  if  not 
pregnant  by  then  she  gets  herself  circumcised,  whereon  pregnancy  usu- 
ally ensues . 
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Succession . — Daughters  and  sons  share  equally  in  their  father's  pro- 
perty, and  disputes  regarding  succession  are  said  to  be  decided  by  the 
mullahs  according  to  Muhammadan  Law. 

The  Kehals  are  divided  into  three  groups,  Loria,  Daphala  and  Mor&  ; 
of  which  the  first  is  the  chief.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
mullah , a Lori  of  Lurfst&n,  who  first  taught  them  Ishlm.  The  Daphala 
are  so  called  because  they  have  large  mouths,*  and  the  Mord  because 
they  have  dark  complexions. 

Closely  akin  to  the  Kehals,  or  at  least  allied  to  them  by  occupation 
and  habits,  are  the  Jhabelsf  and  Mohdnas.  The  latter  are  said  to  be 
More-h&nd,  or  te  allied  to  the  Mord”  branch  of  the  Kehals  and  they  have 
two  divisions,  the  Kutp&I  and  the  Rora.  Kutp&l  is  said  to  mean  “ feeder 
{pal)  of  a large  city  or  arm y”  [hut),  because  centuries  ago  a large 
force  of  a king  of  Multan  who  had  met  with  defeat  was  inarching  west- 
wards to  cross  the  Indus  and  the  Kutp&ls  supplied  it  with  fish,  in  return 
for  which  its  leader  taught  them  to  avoid  eating  unclean  animals  and 
made  them  perfect  Moslems.  But  it  is  also  said  that  many  Kehals  have 
become  Moh&nas,  Jhabels  or  Mancheras,  since  the  introduction  of 
Isldm,  and  taken  to  cultivation.  In  former  times  these  tribes  were  wont 
to  combine  against  a common  enemy. 

Kejah,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Kejar,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n. 

Kele,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Kerab,  a JAt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Kes,  a Muhammadan  tribe,  apparently  Jdt,  found  in  Montgomery. 

Kesar-shahi.  On  the  death  of  Faqir  Sayyid  Mir  Sh&h,  also  styled  Mian 
Mir  (from  whom  the  Cantonment  of  Lahore  took  its  former  name), 
Sayyid  Bh&wan  Shdh  of  Nurpur  Chaumak  in  Jammu  succeeded  him  as 
faqir , and  conferred  that  same  title  upon  his  friend  Ibrahim  Khdn,  a 
znmitular  of  the  Gujr&nw&la  district.  When  the  latter  died  his  son 
Ghuhun  Sh&h  became  faqir . He  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  his  son 
Kesar  Shdh  who  founded  a sect.  He  died  aged  65  in  1863  and  his  son' 
Muhammad  Husain  or  Siibe  Sh&h,  then  became  its  leader.  Hindus  as 
well  as  Muhammadans  can  enter  it,  and  the  latter,  though  supposed 
to  follow  the  Qadria  tenets,  do  not  abstain  from  wine,  do  not  fast  or 
pray,  and  are  fond  of  sport.  When  a new  member  is  admitted  there 
is  no  ceremony,  nor  is  he  bound  to  adhere  to  any  prescribed  mode  of 
life.  Members  of  this  sect  are  found  in  Gujrdnwala,  SiAlkot,  Sh&hpur, 
Gujr6t  and  Lahore. 

Ketwal,  a R&jput  tribe  in  Rawalpindi.  It  belongs  to  the  same  group  of 
tribes  as  the  Dhund  and  Satti,  and  holds  the  hills  to  the  south  of  the 
Satti  country.  The  Ketwal  claim  descent  from  Alexander  the  Great  (!) 
and  say  that  they  are  far  older  inhabitants  of  these  hills  than  either 


* Said  to  be  from  Sindhi  dayhi,  a large  wooden  spoon:  cf.  Multdni  Glossary.  2nd  ed. 
Dicty.  p.  20. 

t Thabel  is  said  to  be  derived  horn  jhaba , a small  leather  sack  used  for  holding  flour, 
salt  or  anything  except  water.  In  the  Aln-i- Akbari  (Blochmann’s  trans.)  they  appear  as 
the  Chhabels.  This  would  suggest  a derivation  from  chhamb,  a marsh  or  swamp. 
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the  Dhund  or  Satti;  but  the  tribe  was  apparently  almost  exterminated 
by  the  Dhund  at  some  time  of  which  the  date  is  uncertain,  and  they 
are  now  few  and  unimportant, 

Khab,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Khabera,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Khachi,  a R&jput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Khadal,  a J&t  clan  found  in  the  north  of  Mult&n  tahsil  where  it  settlod  in 
Mughal  times  from  Jammu. 

Khadana,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shahpur. 

Khadar,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan  and  in  Shdhpur. 

Khagah,  (1)  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  and  (2)  a Qureshi  clan  (agricultural), 
both  found  in  Multan  (doubtless  Khagga). 

Kbagar,  a Hdjput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n. 

Khagga,  a semi-sacred  tribe  found  in  the  south-west  Punjab.  Mr.  Purser 
thus  described  them  : “The  Khaggas  came  to  the  Montgomery  district 
after  the  conquest  of  Mult&n  by  Ran  jit  Singh.  They  claim  to  be 
Qureshi,  and  name  as  the  first  Khagga,  Jalal-ul-din,  disciple  of 
Muhammad  Iraq.  Khagga  is  said  to  mean  a peculiar  kind  of  fish  ; and 
the  name  was  given  to  Jal&l-ul-din  by  his  spiritual  teacher  on  the 
occasion  of  his  rescuing  a boat  overtaken  by  a storm.”  In  Multdn  the 
Khaggas  own  land  in  Multan  and  Mailsi  tahsils  and  are  still  regarded 
with  a certain  amount  of  respect.  In  the  troublous  days  before  S&wau 
Mai  if  any  one  was  distressed  he  took  refuge  with  a Khagga,  and  if  a 
marauder  entered  a Khagga’ s house  he  was  miraculously  struck  blind. 

Khaintwal,  a Rajput  tribe  ; see  Ketwal. 

Kbairi,  a sept  of  Rdjputs,  descended  from  Zdhir  Chand,  a son  of  Tdra 
Chand,  3 1st  R&j£  of  Kahlur. 

Khajab,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n. 

Khajan,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Khajji,  a tribe  in  Bah&walpur,  some  of  whom  are  khatiks  or  tanners  by 
profession. 

Khak,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Kabirwdhi  tahsil,  Multan  district, 
and  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  four  most  ancient  tribes  in  that  tract,  the 
other  three  being  the  Panda,  Pahor  and  Sahu. 

Khakh,  a Hindu  Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Kbakha,  said  to  be  a not  uncommon  epithet  to  apply  to  any  petty  Kbatri 
trader.  The  Khakhas  aro  in  fact  Khatris  converted  to  Isl&m,  and  aro 
found  in  greatest  numbers  in  the  Kashmfr  hills,  lying  along  the  left 
bank  of  tho  Jhelum ; whence  a few  have  made  their  way  in  to  Hazara 
and  Rawalpindi.  Sir  George  Campbell  called  them  “a  curiously 
handsome  people. 

Khaki  (1)  a Jat  clan  found  in  a more  or  less  solid  block  betweon  the 
Nuns  and  the  Chenab  river,  in  the  Shujabad  tahsil  of  Multdn,  where 
they  settled  from  Bhatner  in  Jahangir’s  time,  and  (2)  a class  of 
Kambohs. 
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Khakwani,  a Patlidn  family  of  Multau,  which  derives  ifcs  name  from 'Kh4kan, 
a village  near  Herat  or  from  an  incident  connected  with  the  hunting 
of  the  boar  (khok).  Ali  Muhammad  Kh&u  of  this  family  was  Sdbahd&r 
of  Mult&n  under  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali  till  1767  A.  D.,  when  he  was  put 
to  death. 

Khal,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Khalafzai,  a Patli&n  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Khalah,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Khalani,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Khalifa,  Arab,  a successor.  (1)  a title  not  infrequently  borne  by  the  succes- 
sors of  famous  saints,  especially  in  the  south-west  Punjab* ; (2)  a term 

said  to  be  applied  to  Mirasis  who  are  servants  of  Pirzadas ; (3)  a title 

bestowed  half  satirically  upon  Darzis  or  tailors.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
title  of  the  head  of  a guild  of  Dhobi3. 

Khalil,  a tribe  of  the  Ghoria  Khel  Pathans.  It  occupies  the  left  bank  of 
the  Bdra  river,  and  the  country  along  the  front  of  the  Khyber  in  the 
Peshawar  plains  between  that  pass  and  the  Daudzai.  Of  its  four  main 
clans,  Matuzai,  Barozai,  Ishdqzai  and  Tilarzai,  the  Barozai  is  the  most 
powerful.  The  Khalil  are  not  good  cultivators.  According  to  Raverty 
the  Khalils  were  in  the  early  Mughal  period  an  exceedingly  power- 
ful tribe,  the  strongest  among  the  Ghwaria  or  Ghoria  Pathdns,  and 
having  compelled  the  Khashi  Pathdns  many  years  before  to  abandon 
Gara  and  Nushki  they  first  occupied  part  of  B&jaur  with  some  of 
Yusafzais  about  1517  A.  D.,  but  they  subsequently  drove  their  allies 
out  of  that  territory, t and  in  1550  we  find  them  in  possession  of  the 
country  immediately  west  of  the  Khyber.  Like  the  Mohmands  they 
threw  in  their  lot  with  Kamr&n  and  took  part  in  the  attack  on  Hnma- 
y tin's  camp  in  which  Hindal  lost  his  life.  They  must  have  suffered 
heavily  in  KAmran's  final  defeat  by  Humayun.  But  the  real  cause  of 
their  downfall  was  the  hostility  of  the  Khashi  Afghans.  Holding,  as 
they  did,  all  the  country  from  Dhdka  to  Attock,  with  the  Khyber  and 
Kharappa  passes,  they  had  become  very  rich,  for  the  Peshawar  district 
was  very  fruitful  and  as  the  royal  road  lay  through  it  .and  all  the  trad- 
ing caravans  halted  at  BagrArn  (Peshawar),  the  Khalils  levied  tolls  on 
them  in  return  for  escorts,  and  as  their  wealth  increased  so  did  their 


* For  instances  see  the  Bahawalpur  Gazetteer , Chap.  I,  C ; and  also  Temple’s  Legends 
of  the  Punjab,  III,  p.  173,  where  Pir  Wall,  a follower  of  Mian  Shaikh  Ghaus  Wali  of 
Jullundur,  is  said  to  have  borne  the  title  of  Khalifa  Irshad,  ‘ the  expounder  of  the  orders 
of  God/ 

| Elsewhere  Raverty  gives  a fuller  account  of  these  operations  in  Bajaur.  He  relates 
how  a portion  of  the  Khalils  having  quarrelled  with  the  other  GhotiaKliel,  left  Tarnak  and 
Kalati-GhiKai  and  settled  in  the  Lashora  valley  in  Bajaur.  Then  in  alliance  with  the 
Yiisufzais  and  Mandars  they  defeated  the  Dilazaks  under  Malik  Haibu  and  partitioned 
Bajaur  among  themselves  and  their  allies,  but  they  soon  fell  out  with  them  and  drove  them 
out  of  Bajaur.  The  Yusufzai  and  Mandar,  however,  soon  combined  with  the  Umr  Khel 
Dilazaks  and,  though  the  Khalils  retreated  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  Hindu-Raj  range, 
they  secured  the  help  of  the  Hindu- Raj  is,  who  were  probably  Arabs,  and  surrounded  the 
Khalils  in  the  Chharmang  valley.  Here  the  Khalils  were  completely  defeated  and  lost 
so  many  captives  that  Khalil^boys  and  maidens  were  sold  for  a pot  a-piece,  until  Malik 
Ahmad  and  other  chiefs  of  Yusufzai  andManday  directed  that  all  the  Khalil  prisoners  should 
be  set  free.  The  Khalils  however  never  regained  Bajaur. 
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arrogance.  The  plunder  of  a Yusufzai  caravan,  the  murders  of  the 
two  sons  of  the  Malik  of  the  Abazai  and  of  the  Gagidni  Malik,  who  was 
venerated  as  a saint,  iu  a Khalil  mosque,  roused  the  Khashis  and  their 
allies  to  fury  and  under  Khdn  Kaju  they  overthrew  the  Khalils  at 
Shaikh  Tapur  in  1549  or  1550,  according  to  Raverty.* 

The  present  Khalil  tappet  or  tribal  area  consists  of  a tract  20  miles 
long  by  1 0 broad  along  the  foot  of  the  Khyber  hills  from  the  Kilbul 
river  southward  to  the  Mohmand  lappa.  It  is  73  square  miles  in  area. 
In  great  measure  resembling  the  Yusufzais  the  Khalils  wear  in  winter 
dark  blue  coats  of  quilted  cotton  which  are  discarded  in  summer  for  a 
large  Afghan  skirt.  A white  and  blue  tu  rban,  with  a lungi  twisted  round 
the  waist  or  thrown  over  the  shoulder  completes  the  costume.  Shdli 
Jahdn  conferred  the  title  of  arbabf  on  Muhammad  Asil  Khdo,  Khalil, 
and  their  chiefs  have  borne  it  ever  since,  instead  of  the  older  title  of 
malik.  The  arbabs  all  belong  to  the  Mitha  Khel  section. 

Khalj,  an  extinct  tribe  of  Turk  origin,  claiming  descent  from  Khalj,  son  of 
Ydfisj  (Japheth),  according  to  one  tradition.  It  was  akin  to  the  Ghnzz. 
A portion  of  this  groat  tribe  was  settled  in  Garmsir,  and  some  held 
lands  in  Nangrahdr,  north  of  the  Kirmdn  district,  several  centuries 
before  the  Afghans  came  into  it.  The  pressure  of  the  Mughal  invasions 
however  compelled  them  to  move  eastwards,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  623  H.  a body  of  Khalj,  which  formed  part  of  the  Khwdrazmi 
forces,  overran  Mansura,  in  Sewistdn.  It  was  however  overthrown  by 
Ndsir-tid-Dm  Kabdjah  and  its  chief  slain.  The  Khalj  gave  sovereigns 
to  Lakhnauti  (Bengal),  but  as  a tribe  it  never  established  itself  in 
India.  The  Khalj  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  Ghilzai  Fathoms. 

Khalsa.— The  Sikh  Commonwealth.  Accordi  ng  to  Cunningham  § the  Khdlsa- 
were  the  followers  of  Govind  Singh,  as  opposed  to  the  Khuldsa,  or 
followers  of  Ndnak.  Ho  adds  that  the  Surbat  Khalsa  or  whole  Sikh 
people  met  once  a year  at  Amritsar.  The  terms  Khuldsa  and  Surbat 
Khdlsa  are  now  obsolete,  the  latter  being  replaced  by  Tat  Khdlsa. 


Khalwah,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 


Kuamah,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Khaman,  a Jd£  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Khand,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Khand,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur.  It  is,  however,  mainly 
found  in  Peshdwar,  occupying  a few  villages  cast  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  claims  indeed  to  have  once  occupied  the  whole  country  be- 
tween Peshdwar  and  Nowshera.  Folk-etymology  derives  its  name  from 
the  Hindko  word  kliand,  ‘ one  whose  front  teeth  are  broken,’  because  its 
ancestor  once  received  in  battle  a blow  on  the  face  which  broke  his  front 
teeth.  Another  derivation  is  from  khand,  ‘ sugar,’  because  the  tribe 


* But  it  must  have  been  later,  while  Humayun  and  Kamr&n  were  engaged  iu  their  final 
struggle  beyond  the  Hindu  Koh., 

t Pi.  of  rabb  (Arab.),  ‘lord/  , 

% Y4fis  received  from  Null  (Noah)  the  famous  stone  which  produced  ram  and  other 

blessings. 

$ History  of  the  Sikhs , p. 
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once  entertained  a king  who  had  come  into  its  territory  to  hunt  with 
bread  and  sugar.  The  name  no  doubt;  suggests  some  connection  with 
Gandh&ra,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Pesh&war  valley,  but  the  tribal 
tradition  is  that  Mahmud  of  Ghazui  on  his  return  from  one  of  his 
expeditions  to  Hindustan  brought  the  Khands  back  with  him  from  some 
part  of  the  Punjab  and  settled  them  in  the  Pesh&war  valley  which  was 
then  uninhabited  and  filled  with  thick  jungle.*  The  tribe,  on  the  other 
hand,  says  it  was  converted  to  Islam  before  the  time  of  Mahmud’s  con- 
quests, though  its  head  assumed  his  name  as  a compliment  to  him.  Its 
leaders,  who  affect  the  title  of  arbab , claim  descent  from  this  Mahmud 
Khftn  and  his  brother  Muhammad  Khdn.  In  appearance  the  Khands 
do  not  differ  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  and  the  ordinary 
tribesmen  are  hardly  distinguished  from  their  Aw&n  neighbours.  In- 
deed they  are  often  called,  and  call  themselves,  Aw&ns,  though  the 
latter  tribe  does  not  admit  the  kinship.  The  Khands  however  claim  to 
be  superior  to  the  Aw&ns,  and  the  Jcamins  or  menials  of  Khand  villages 
are  actually  called  Aw&ns.  Both  tribes  speak  Hindko  as  well  as  Pashto. 

The  Khands  commonly  intermarry  with  Awans,  as  well  as  with 
Path&ns ; and  marriage  with  the  kamins  who  are  called  Aw&ns 
is  also  allowed  provided  they  do  not  follow  an  unclean  occupa- 
tion. Marriage  with  impure  castes  such  as  Mochis  and  Cham&rs  is 
also  forbidden.  The  Khands  have  no  sub-divisions,  though  they 
are  divided  into  about  a score  of  birddaris  or  brotherhoods  which 
all  intermarry,  except  that  the  arbabs  only  form  alliance  with  the 
birddari , named  Ldla,  which  is  descended  from  Muhammad  Khan. 
Outsiders  of  good  caste  are  admitted  into  the  tribe,  if  they  wish  it, 
on  marriage  with  a Khand  woman,  but,  unlike  other  married  Khands, 
when  visiting  their  wives>  parents  they  are  not  admitted  into  the 
women’s  apartments.  There  is  no  ceremony  of  admission.  Marriage 
is  sometimes  infant,  sometimes  adult,  and  it  is  permissible  between 
cousins  german.  Marriages  are  arranged  by  the  parents,  any  other 
beino*  viewed  with  disfavour.  Adult  marriage  is  usual  at  from  15 
to  20  for  boys  and  from  13  to  16  for  girls,  and  marriage  at  a later  age 
for  girls  is  unknown,  a girl  who  remains  unmarried  in  her  father’s 
house  being  honoured  rather  than  despisedt  and  succeeding  on  his 
death  to  a full  share  of  his  estate  for  life.  Adultery  is  regarded  with 
abhorrence,  the  man  being  heavily  fined  by  a jirga  of  bis  fellow-villagers 
and  the  woman  divorced  by  her  husband  uuder  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion.  In  all  other  observances,  such  as  weddings  and  funerals, 
the  o-eneral  Muhammadan  custom  prevails,  but  inheritance  is  governed 
by  custom  not  by  Muhammadan  Law.  The  Khands  are  Sunnis  and 
affect  four  well  known  zidrats  within  their  borders,  viz.,  those  of 
Akhun  Darweza  Sahib,  Mi£n  Shaikh  Umr  S£hib,  Akhun  Panja  S&hib, 
and  K&ka  Sahib.  None  of  these  was  a Khand  or  has  any  particular 
connection  with  the  tribe.  Annual  fairs  are  held  at  their  shrines. 
The  most  noteworthy  is  that  of  the  Kdka  S&hib,  which  takes  place 


* Contrast  this  tradition  with  the  statement  made  in  the  history  of  the  Khalils,  at  the 
time  of  whose  advent  to  the  Peshawar  valley  it  was  extremely  fertile.  The  Khalil  chiefs 
are  also  styled  arlab. 

f The  institution  of  musalla-nashini , so  common  in  the  Rawalpindi  district,  is  clearly 
alluded  to. 
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on  16th — 20th  Rajab,  as  it  is  said  that  the  saint  died  on  one  of  these 
days.  The  Kflka  S&hib  lived  in  the  timo  of  Aurangzeb  and  is  therefore 
comparatively  modern.  But  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  at  the 
time  of  the  fair,  his  people,  the  Kaka  Khel  Path&ns,  put  out  cooked 
meats  and  rice,  etc.,  by  the  shrine,  which  are  then  carried  oS  by  the 
pilgrims. 

Khandoya,  a tribe  (agricultural)  found  in  Jlielum.  They  appear  to  be 
a branch  of  the  Chauh&n  Rdjputs.* 

Khandye,  a Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Khangurwah,  a synonym  of  Khdnz&da,  <7.  v. 

Khanjan,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Khanna,  lit.  • half/  a section  of  the  Khatris. 

Khanuana,  a sept  of  the  Si&ls. 

Khanzada. — A tribe  of  Rajputs,  practically  confined  to  the  Gurg&on  district 
in  the  Punjab  but  also  found  in  Alvvar,  ia  which  State,  Captain  Powlett 
thus  described  them  : — 

“They  are  the  Mewati  chiefs  of  the  Persian  historians,  who  were  probably  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ancient  Lords  of  Mewat.  These  Mewatis  are  called  Khanzadas,  a race 
which,  though  Musalm4n  like  the  Meos,  was  and  is  socially  far  superior  to  the  Meos,  and 
has  no  love  for  them;  but  who  in  times  past  have  united  with  them  in  the  raids  and 
insurrections  for  which  Mewat  was  so  famous,  and  which  made  it  a thorn  in  the  side  of 
Delhi  emperors.  In  fact,  the  expression  Mewati  usually  refers  to  the  ruling  class,  while 
Meo  designates  the  lower  orders.  The  latter  term  is  evidently  not  of  modern  Origin, 
though  it  is  not,  I believe,  met  with  in  history  ; and  the  former  is,  I think,  now  unusual, 
Khanzada  having  taken  its  place. 

“The  Khanzadas  are  numerically  insignificant,  and  they  cannot  now  be  reckoned  among 
the  aristocracy.  In  social  rank  they  are  far  above  the  Meos,  and  though  probably  of  more 
recent  Hiudu  extraction,  they  are  better  Musalmans.  They  observe  no  Hindu  festivals, 
and  will  not  acknowledge  that  they  pay  any  respect  to  Hindu  shrines.  But  Brahmans 
take  part  in  their  marriage  contracts,  and  they  observe  some  Hindu  marriage  ceremonies. 
Though  generally  as  poor  and  ignorant  as  the  Meos,  they  unlike  the  latter  say  their 
prayers,  and  do  not  let  their  women  work  in  the  fields. 

“They  are  not  first-rate  agriculturists,  the  seclusion  of  their  women  giving  them  a 
disadvantage  beside  most  other  castes.  Some  have  emigrated  and  taken  to  trade  in  the 
Gangetic  cities,  but  these  have  no  connection  now  with  the  original  Khanzada  country. 
Those  who  have  not  abandoned  the  traditions  of  their  clan  are  often  glad  of  military  Per- 
vice,  and  about  fifty  are  in  British  regiments.  In  the  service  of  the  Alwar  State  there  are 
many.  There  are  26  Khanzada  villages  in  the  State,  in  most  ot  which  the  proprietors 
themselves  work  in  the  field  and  follow  the  plough. 

“The  term  Khanzada  is  probably  derived  from  Khanazad,  for  it  appears  that  Bahadur 
N&har,  the  first  of  the  race  mentioned  in  the  Persian  histories,  associated  himself  with 
the  turbnlent  slaves  of  Firoz  Shah  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  and,  being  a pprvert, 
would  contemptuously  receive  the  name  of  Khanazad  (slave)  from  his  brethren.  The 
Khinzadas  themselves  indignantly  repudiate  thi e derivation,  and  say  the  word  is  KhAn 
JAdu  (or  Lord  Jadu),  and  was  intended  to  render  still  nobler  the  name  of  the  princely 
RAjput  race  from  which  they  came.  Converted  Jadus  were  called  by  the  old  MiiRalmAn 
historians  MewAtis,  a term  Chand  applies  to  a Mewat  chief  of  the  Lunar  race,  of  which 
race  the  JAdii  MaharAja  of  Kasauli  calls  himself  the  head.” 

To  this  Mr.  Channing  added 

“Khanzadas  are  a race  who  were  formerly  of  much  more  importance  than  at  present; 
they  claim  to  have  been  formerly  Jadu  RAjputs,  and  that  their  ancestors  Lakhau  Pal  and 
Sumitr  Pal,  who  dwelt  at  Tahangirh  in  Bhartpur,  were  converted  to  IslAm  in  the  reign  of 
Firoz  Shah  (A.  D.  1351  to  1388),  who  gave  Lakhan  PAl  the  name  of  NAhir  Shin  and 
Sumitr  PAl  the  name  of  BahAdur  KhAn,  and  in  recognition  of  their  high  descent  called 


* Punjab  Record,  83  of  1895, 
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them  Kh&nz&das  and  made  them  bear  rule  id  MewAt.  At  first  they  are  said  to  have  lived 
at  Sarahta  near  TijAra,  and  afterwards,  according  to  tradition,  they  possessed  1,484 
villages.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  ruling  race  in 
Mewat  down  to  the  time  of  B&bar ; since  then  they  have  gradually  declined  in  importance, 
and  now  in  this  district  own  only  a few  villages  near  Xuh  and  to  the  north  of  Firozpur. 
Traces  of  their  former  importance  exist  at  Sohua,  Bundsi,  and  Kotila.  Kotila  was  one 
of  their  chief  fortresses  ; the  village  is  situated  in  a small  valley,  wholly  surrounded  by 
the  hill,  except  where  a small  funnel-like  pass  gives  entrance  to  it.  In  front  of  this  pass 
is  the  Kotila  jhil,  and  when  this  is  filled  with  water  the  only  road  to  the  pass  lies  along 
a narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  lake  and  the  hill.  The  remains  of  a breastwork  along 
the  face  of  the  hill  and  across  the  mouth  of  the  pass  still  exist,  while  on  the  hill  above 
the  village  is  a small  ruined  fort.  The  village  now  belongs  to  Meos.  Some  of  the  build- 
ings  bear  witness  to  its  former  greater  importance.  I have  a suspicion  that  they  are 
more  intimately  connected  than  they  acknowledge  with  the  Meos,  whom  they  seem  to  me 
to  resemble  in  personal  appearance.  They  do  not  otdinarily  intermarry  with  Meos,  but 
the  Meo  inhabitants  of  five  villages  in  the  Firozpur  tahsil  profess  to  have  been  formerly 
Kh&uzadas,  and  to  have  become  Meos  by  intermarriage.  Their  traditions  also,  which 
point  to  Sarahta  as  their  anoient  home,  agree,  I think  it  will  be  found,  with  those  of  more 
than  one  clan  of  Meos,  If  my  supposition  that  the  Meos  are  converted  Miuas  is  correct, 
I am  incliued  to  snspect  that  the  Khanzadas  are  the  representatives  of  the  noble  class 
among  the  Aboriginal  population.  Tod  mentions  an  Asfl  or  unmixed  class  among  the 
Minas,  known  as  Mainas.”  ' 

The  Khanz&das  of  Gurgaon  call  themselves  J&dubansi  by  clan,  and 
they  commonly  say  that  this  is  their  only  got.  KMnz£da,  or  “the 
son  of  a Khan,”  is  precisely  the  Musalraan  equivalent  to  the  Hindu 
R&jput  or  “son  of  a R&ja”  ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Kh&nz&das  are  to  the  Meos  what  the  R&jputs  are  to  the  J&ts. 

Khar,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan.  It  traces  its  origin  to 
the  Kharrals  of  Montgomery  and  Lahore,  accounting  for  its  truncated 
name  by  a tale  that  once  a party  of  Kharrals  from  the  Lahore  Bar 
encamped  near  a field  of  sugarcane  in  Multan  and  cut  the  cane  to 
feed  their  cattle  and  make  huts  of  it.  When  the  owner  of  the  field 
complained  they  declared  that  they  thought  the  cane  was  a kind  of  reed. 
So  they  were  dubbed  hhar , ‘ass'  in  Persian. 

Khara,  a Jat  tribe,  fouud  it  Ndbha.  It  claims  Chbatriya  descent,  and 
says  its  ancestor  held  office  at  the  Delhi  court,  but  his  son  Kh&ra 
became  a robber  and  went  to  Khandur  where  he  married  a woman  of 
another  tribe  and  so  became  a J£t.  The  Kharas  believe  in  a sidh 
whose  shrine  is  at  Khandur  and  there  they  offer  panjeri , etc.  They 
do  not  use  milk  or  curd  until  it  has  been  offered  at  the  shrine.  On  the 
5th  of  the  second  half  of  Bais^kh,  Maghar  and  Jeth  special  offerings 
are  made  there.  The  ndh  was  a Khara  who  used  to  fall  asleep  while 
grazing  his  cattle.  One  day  his  head  was  cut  off  by  robbers,  but  he  pur- 
sued them  for  some  yards  and  the  spot  where  he  fell  is  now  his  shrine, 
and  though  the  Kh&ras  have  left  Khandur  the  sidh  is  still  worshipped. 

Khara,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar  and  in  Montgomery  ; 
in  the  latter  district  it  is  Hindu  as  well  as  Muhammadan. 

Kharak,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdm. 

Ka ARAL,  lit.  a mortar,  a tribe  found  iu  the  southern  part  of  the  Rachnd 
Doab : see  Kharral. 

Khari,  E.  H.  I.,  V.  278.  Possibly  the  Khattril,  q.v. 

Khariah,  apparently  an  offshoot  of  the  Bajw£  J&ts,  descended  from  Kals, 
one  of  the  two  sons  of  Raj&  Shalip,  the  Bajju.  Kals  had  a son  by  name 
DSwa,  whose  three  sons  were  Muda,  Wasr  and  Nana,  surnamed  Chacbra, 
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apparently  connected  with  K^jd  JagdS^The^11  S°r  They  are 
give  wives  to  Khichis  and  Aiin  S 1 bey  practise  haretoa  : 
Chaddrars,  Kamokes,  Harried  stls.  ^ ^ from  Othwals, 
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Khariala,  apparently  a sjnonym  for,  or  a class  of,  Mirasi. 

Kharoka,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  SMhpur. 

Kharopar,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  SMhpur. 

Kharora. — A small  clan  of  Jdts  found  in  N&bha.  Uppal,  tlieir  ancestor,  ruled 
at  Bar&gaon,  a Muhammadan  village  of  Patidla.  When  he  went  to  pay 
the  revenue  into  the  treasury  he  got  himself  recorded  as  its  owner  and 
in  their  resentment  the  people  murdered  him.  His  wife  on  her  way  to 
her  father's  house,  gave  birth  to  a son,  on  a hard  piece  of  ground, 
whence  the  name  Kharauda  or  Kharora. 

Khakoti,  a Pat  Mil  tribe  occupying  the  hills  near  the  sources  of  the  Gumal 
and  the  district  of  Warghun  or  Arghun  to  the  west  of  the  SuliiMukhel 
country  and  south  by  east  of  Ghazni.  They  generally  arrive  in  the 
plains  towards  the  end  of  November  and  depart  in  May.  Their  hirris  or 
encampments  during  the  winter  are  located  near  Tank,  Mulazai  and 
Paharpur.  They  are  a poor  tribe,  and  have  been  nearly  ruined  by  a long 
and  unequal  contest  .with  the  Sulim ankliels.  This  feud,  though  allowed 
to  rest  during  their  stay  iu  Hindustan,  breaks  out  afresh  as  soon  as  they 
re-enter  the  hills ; though  attempts  have  latterly  been  made  by  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  with  some  success  to  bring  the  two  tribes  to  terms. 
Most  of  the  Kharotis  engage  as  labourers  and  carriers  like  the  Nasirs. 

A large  proportion  of  them  are  charra  folk.  Some  are  merchants,  and 
trade  in  dried  fruit  and  madder. 

The  Kharoti  were  identified  by  Bellew  with  the  Arachoti  of  Alexan-  . 
der’s  historians,  but  though  they  dwell  in  the  ancient  Arachosia,  it  is 
difficult  to  accept  that  theory.  They  claim  descent  from  Tokhi,  mother 
of  Hotak,  grandson  of  Ghilzai,  but  the  Tokhi  themselves  say  they  are 
descended  from  a foundling  adopted  by  their  tribe.  Bellew  was  pro- 
bably right  in  saying  that  they  and  the  Nasirs  are  of  different  origin  to 
the  mass  of  the  Ghilzai. 

Kharral. — The  Kharrals  would  appear  to  be  a true  Rajput  0tribe,  though  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  them  are  styled  Jat.  The  Rajput  Kharrals 
of  Bahawalpur  return  their  main  tribe- as  Bhatti.  The  few  Kharrals  in 
Jullundur  are  there  recognised  as  R&jputs  and  those  of  Montgomery 
claim  descent  from  R&ja  Karan.  The  Kharrals  are  found  in  large 
numbers  only  along  the  valley  of  the  R&vi,  from  its  junction  with  the 
Chenab  to  the  boundary  between  Lahore  and  Montgomery;  while  a 
few  have  spread  up  the  Deg  river  into  the  Lahore  and  Gujr&nw&la  bar, 
and  smaller  numbers  are  found  all  along  the  Sutlej  valley  as  high  up 
as  Ferozepur,  The  tribes  of  this  portion  of  the  R&vi,  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  Great  Ravi  tribes  and  the  Nikki  or  Little  Rtivi  tribes. 
Among  the  former  tribes  the  Kharrals  are  the  most  northerly  and  one  of 
the  most  important.  They  are  themselves  divided  into  two  factions,  the 
upper  Ravi  and  lower  Ravi,  the  head-quarters  of  the  latter  being  at 
Kot  KaiMlia.  The  two  are  at  bitter  feud,  and  the  only  tie  between  them 
is  their  hatred  of  their  common  enemy,  the  Sidl  Rajputs  of  Jliang,  The 
Kam&lia  Kharrals  rose  to  some  prominence  in  the  time  of  Alamgir,  and 
still  hold  remains  of  grants  then  made  them,  but  the  upper  Kharrals  are 
now  the  more  powerful  branch  of  the  two.  The  Kharrals  have  ever  been 
notorious  for  turbulence,  and  Mr.  Purser’s  Montgomery  Settlement  Report 
contains  details  of  their  doings  before  and  under  Sikh  rule,  while  the 
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history  of  the  family  is  narrated  in  full  at  pages  509/Tof  Griffin's  Panjab 
Chiefs . They  trace  their  origin  from  one  Bhupa,  a descendant  of 
R£ja  Karan,  who  settled  at  Uch  and  was  there  converted  by  Makhdum 
Shah  Jah&ni&n.  From  Uch  they  moved  up  to  their  present  territory. 
There  are  now  very  few  in  the  Multan  district ; but  the  fact  of  their 
being  found  along  the  Sutlej,  though  in  small  numbers  only,  lends  some 
support  to  the  story  of  their  having  come  upwards  from  below.  Captain 
Elphinstone  thus  described  the  Kharrals  in  his  Gugaira  Settlement 
Report : — 

“ The  ‘Kharrals  ’ are  the  most  northerly  o£  the  ‘ Great  R4vi  ’ tribes.  They  occupy  a 
great  portion  of  the  land  between  Gugaira  and  the  Lahore  district,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  extend  some  distance  into  the  Gujranwala  district.  In  turbulence  and  courage 
they  have  been  always  considered  to  excel  all  the  others  except  the  Kathias;  but  the 
tract  occupied  by  them  has  been  gradually  denuded  by  the  rapid  extension  of  cultivation, 
of  what  formerly  constituted  their  greatest  strength, — heavy  jungle.  In  case  of  disturb- 
ances, therefore,  they  have  had  at  more  recent  periods  to  evacuate  their  owu  lands  on 
the  approach  of  large  military  forces,  thus  sustaining  much  damage  by  the  destruction  of 
their  villages.  Their  most  celebrated  leader,  Ahmad  Khan,  who  was  killed  in  September 
1857  by  a detachment  under  Captain  Black,  headed  the  combined  tribes,  however,  in  no 
less  than  five  insurrections,  which  to  a certain  extent  &11  proved  successful,  their  chief 
object — the  plunder  of  the  Khatris  and  Hindus — having  usually  been  accomplished  at  the 
expense  of  a moderate  fine  imposed  on  them  under  the  name  of  nazarana , after  the  con- 
clusion of  peace.  This  success  had  spread  his  renown  far  and  wide,  and  had  given  him 
a great  influence  over  the  whole  of  the  ‘ Great  Ravi,*  as  was  proved  by  the  outbreak  of 
1857,  which  appears  to  have  been  mainty  planned  and  organized  by  him.  In  stature  the 
Kharrals  are  generally  above  the  average  height,  their  features  are  very  marked,  and 
their  activity  and  endurance  are  remarkable.  Like  all  the  other  Jats  they  pretend  to  a 
descent  from  the  Rajputs,  and  like  that  class  look  down  with  some  contempt  upon  men 
who  handle  the  plough.  The  cultivation  in  their  villages  is,  therefore,  almost  exclusively 
left  to  the  Wasiwans  and  inferior  castes,  the  Kharral  proprietors  contenting  themselves 
with  realizing  their  share  of  the  produce.  They  only  possess  land  in  tracts  inundated  by 
the  rivers,  mere  well-cultivation  being  too  laborious  a task  even  for  their  dependants.’* 

Mr.  Parser  adds  that  they  are  wasteful  in  marriage  expenditure, 
hospitable  to  travellers,  thievish,  and  with  little  taste  for  agriculture  ; 
and  that  they  still  follow  many  Hindu  customs,  especially  on  the  occa- 
sion of  marriage.  In  Lahore  they  appear  to  bear  a no  belter  character 
than  in  Montgomery  ; and  there  is  a Persian  proverb:  “ The  Do  gar, 
the  Bliatti,  the  Wattu,  and  the  Kharral  are  all  rebellious  and  ought  to 
be  slain.’'  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  wrote  of  them:  “ Through  all  historic 
times  the  Kharrals  have  been  a turbulent,  savage,  and  thievish  tribe, 
ever  impatient  of  control,  and  delighting  in  strife  and  plunder.  More 
fanatic  than  other  Muhammadan  tribes,  they  submitted  with  the  greatest 
reluctance  to  Hindu  rule  ; and  it  was  as  much  as  Diw&n  S&wan  Mai  and 
the  Sikhs  could  do  to  restrain  them  ; for  whenever  an  organised  force 
was  sent  against  them  they  retired  into  the  marshes  and  thick  jungles, 
where  it  was  almost  impossible  to  follow  them."  In  Gujr&nwlla  they 
are  said  to  be  u idle,  troublesome,  bad  cultivators  and  notorious  thieves, 
their  persons  generally  tall  and  handsome,  and  their  habits  nomad  and 
prasdatory." 

From  notes  collected  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Maclagan  in  Jhang  it  appears 
that  the  Kharrals  in  that  District  claim  to  be  Punwdrs*  and  connected 
with  Raja  Jagdeo,  not  Kara.  They  say  they  have  been  on  the  Kavi 
from  time  immemorial.  They  practise  kareica  (which  accounts  for  their 


# This  accords  with  the  Multan  tradition  that  the  Langhas  are  Punwars  and  allied  to 
the  Kharrals,  Harrald,  Bhuttas  and  Lake:  Multan  Gazetteer,  1902,  p.  138. 
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14  NOTES — CONTINUED. 

Of  these  Jaisal  was  the  first  to  come  west  : he  came  to  Ddnd- 
bdd  iu  Montgomery.  After  Kharral’s  time  the  tribe  began  to 
separate  to  Jdmra  and  elsewhere  Vdsu  is  the  head  of  the  Kamdlia 
section  : and  Akil’s  descendants  live  south  of  this.  Jagdeo  was 
a great  king  with  long  arms  that  reached  below  his  knee  : and 
he  could  break  a tilts  (staff)  over  his  knees. 

Butta  or  Butti  Sultan  was  a Kharral  Chief  in  the  Ghor 


times,  who  was  converted  tc 
Jaldl.  The  following  ballad 
PandDdwdla  Mirasi  : — 

Kdk  de  dar  de  Solgf 

Aise  unchhe  Butte  Rd  sal, 
Sadd  has  banara  te  Kdknai ; 
Samundri  sota  juldhin 

As!  dhrdan,  Butte  Sultdn  ; 
Ambar  pakar  tu  leiid  bdhl : 

Asi  dhruan,  Butta  Sultdn  ; 
Awwe  he  din. 

The  same  Mirasi  gave  the 
Kharral  Rdjd  Panjnad  ke, 

Babar  kd  muniad  tikdnd, 
Kharral  kd  hukm  Ldhaur  te. 
Nal  Nawaba  te  kass  kamdna. 


Isldm  by  Plr  Sher  Shah  Sayad 
about  him  was  given  by  tho 

When  the  Solgi  tribe  fled  from 
fear  of  the  Kdk 

To  the  mighty  Butte  Rdo, 

We  lived  at  Kdkanai; 

Thou  art  a sea,  we  a river  ,n 
comfort  us  ( let  swing). 

We  are  weak,  Sultdn  Butta  ; 

Do  thou,  who  art  like  the  sky, 
take  us  by  the  arm  : 

We  are  weak,  Butta  Sultdn  ; 

We  have  this  moment  come, 
following  chap  : — 

The  Kharrals  are  Rdjas  of  the 
Panjnad  (apparently  meant 
for  Punjab), 

And  have  been  there  since 
Babar’s  time. 

The  Kharrals  rule  as  far  as 
Lahore. 

They  draw  the  bow  along  with 
Nawdbs. 


NOTES  — CONTI  N U ED. 
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The  following  genealogy  is  given,  by  the  Mirasi  at 
P&ndn&wdia  in  the  Chiniot  Tahail  of  the  Jhaug  District  : — 

Funwdr, 

I 

Udddi'p. 

Jagdeo, 

Kasim, 

Karral. 

Gaidai. 

Sulaagi. 

Yimi£n, 

I 

Butta. 

I 

Air  a, 

i 

Jejja, 

I 

Jaisal, 

I 

Rdnfi. 

Khiva, 

I 

Kharral , 

Buddb. 

I 

Gaddan, 

Deore, 

I 

Udrath. 

f 

Sareg, 

Jagsin. 

Kaalra, 

1 ^ 

V6su.  Visa, 

Jaisaa. 

Upa. 

I 

Jsita, 

sJilu 

I 

mm. 

Umar.  Bhdgd.  Dullu« 

Yaqtib, 

Rajadfi. 

f I t 1 

Sard&d,  AUaddd.  Pira,  Panja,  Firoz, 


Quna, 

I 


Takhtu. 
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A Kharral  'pedigree . 

beino*  ranked  as  Jdt*)  and  give  wives  only  to  Khichis  and  Awdus,  but 
take&  tliem  from  Chaddrars,  Kamokes,  Harrals  and  even  Sials.  But  in 
the  Chendb  colony  at  any  rate  they  do  not  appear  to  get  wives  from 
Si&ls,  and  for  tliat  tribe  we  should  read  Othwdls  in  that  tract.  They 
give  a long  pedigree  which  is  reproduced  here  to  make  what  follows 
clea:'.* : — * 


Punwar. 

Udaclip. 

Jagdeo. 

i 

Kasim 

Karral. 

Gaidai. 

i 

Sulangi. 

i , , 

Vimian. 

i 

Butta. 

i 

Aira. 

i 

Jajja. 

Jaisal. 

i 

Rand. 

i 

Khiva. 

i 

Kharral. 

Buddh. 

i 

Gaddan. 

i 

Deore. 

Udrath. 

j 

Sareg. 

i 

Jagsin. 

Kaulra. 


vKaulra.) 


Vasu. 


Visa. 

i 

Jaissa. 

i 

Upa. 

i 

Jaita. 

Salih. 

Malld. 

i 


r i i 

Umar.  Bhagu.  Dullu. 
Y aqub. 

Rajada. 

r i i [ 

Sardad.  AUadad.  Pira.  Banja.  Firoz. 


r 


Qdua. 

r — i 

B&ja.  Bega.  Fatur. 

L 


Taklitu. 


Mani.  Akil. 

I 

Vanam.  Gulla. 


r 

Sahi. 


Mai. 


J a 


j 1 

in.  Sarwar.  Sajawal.  (?) 


f “ 

Sain. 


Rustam. 

I 

Lai. 

I 

Hassan. 

! 

Satar. 

I 

Daulat  Khan  (at  present 
living  in  Pandnawala). 


1 

Mai. 

I 

Amir. 

Nathu. 

I 

Ahmad  Khan 
(the  rebel  of  1857). 

I 

Muhammad  Kh&n 
of  Kmra  in  Montgomery. 


Of  these  Jaisal  was  the  first  to  come  west  to  Dandbdd  in  Montgomery. 
After  KharraPs  time  the  tribe  began  to  disperse  to  Jdmra  and  elsewhere, 
Vd.su  is  the  head  of  the  Kamdlia  section  : and  AkiPs  descendants  live 
south  of  it.  Jagdeo  was, a great  king  with  long  arms  that  reached  below 
his  kuees  : and  he  could  break  a tills  (staff)  over  his  knees. 


* In  Sh£hpur  also  the  Kharrals  are  classed  as  Jdt  (agricultural), 
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Khcirral  clan . 


Butta  or  Butti  Sultan  was  a Kharral  chief  in  the  time  of  Muhammad 
of  Ghor,  and  was  converted  to  Is  him  by  Pir  Slier  Sh&h  Sayyid  Jal&l. 
The  following  ballad  about  him  was  given  by  a mtrasi  of  the  tribe  : — 


Kdk  de  dar  de  Solgi 

Aise  unchhe  Butte  Rd  sat, 

• Sddd  bas  banard  te  Kahnai ; 
Samundri  sota  julahin , 

Asi  dhrdan , Butte  Sultan ; 
Ambar  pakar  tu  leiid  bdhi ; 

Asi  dhrdan,  Butta  Sultan  ; 
Aivwe  he  din , 


When  the  Solgi  tribe  fled  from  fear  of  the 
Kak 

To  the  mighty  Butte  Rdo, 

We  lived  at  Kakanai ; 

Thou  art  a sea,  we  a river,  comfort  us 

( let  swing). 

We  are  weak,  Sultan  Butta  ; 

Do  thou,  who  art  like  the  sky,  take  us  by 
the  arm : 

We  are  weak,  Butta  Sultan  ; 

We  have  this  moment  come. 


The  same  mirdsi  gave  the  following  chap : — 


Kharral  Raja  Panjnad  lie, 
Babur  led  muniad  tikand, 
Kharral  ha  hukm  Lahaur  te. 
Ndl  Nawdba  te  kass  k am  and. 


The  Kharrals  are  Rajas  of  the  Panjnad,* 
And  have  been  there  since  Babar’s  time. 
The  Kharrals  rule  as  far  as  Lahore. 

They  draw  the  bow  along  with  Nawabs. 


The  Kharrals  of  the  Randal  B4r  are  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  the 
nomad  tribes  in  the  Chen&b  Colony,  now  included  in  the  Ly  all  pur  dis- 
trict. Usually  above  the  average  height  i>nd  good  looking,  with  marked 
features,  they  are  at  least  the  equals  of  the  Si&ls  in  strength  and  ac- 
tivity, and  the  latter  decline  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  measuring 
strength  at  two  ends  of  a rope.  Some  of  their  leaders  are  remarkably 
energetic  and  intelligent.  Once  largely  addicted  to  female  infanticide, 
the  Kharrals  have  quite  given  np  that  practice  and  in  the  Colony  now 
uumber  as  many  females  as  males.  Like  other  nomads  of  the  B&r  the 
Kharrals  are  averse  to  sleeping  under  a heavy  roof  and  prefer  a small 
thatched  cottage.  They  have  a tradition  that  the  Prophet  Sulaim&n 
forbade  them  to  sleep  in  roofed  houses  under  penalty  of  the  extinction 
of  the  family  and  their  proverb  ran  : 

Kharral  di  pakhi,  na  ghun  na  makhi , 

c A Kharral  is  free  from  troubles,  for  he  lives  in  a thatched  hut/ 


The  Kharrals  have  several  clans.  The  Lakhera,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Kot  Kam&lia,  an  ancient  town  refounded  by  Kam&l  Kb&n, 
its  chief  in  the  14th  century,  was  never  numerically  strong  as  a clan 
but  it  attained  some  importance  under  Sa&daty&r  Kh&n  of  Kam&ha  who 
obtained  a jdgir  in  the  reign  of  Alamgir.  The  Lakhera  were,  however, 
at  feud  with  the  Upera  Kharrals  of  the  upper  Ravi  and  succumbed  to 
the  Si41s  eveu  in  Sa&daty&r  Khan’s  lifetime.  They  regained  their  in- 
dependence, but  onlv  to  be  conquered  by  the  Nikkei  Sikhs  and  had  in 
recent  times  largely  lost  all  control  over  the  Bdr,  only  a few  Baloch 
tribes,  with  their  old  adherents,  the  Katliidas,  Baghelas  and  W almiw&ls, 
standing  by  them.  Most  of  the  Kharrals  in  the  Colony  belong  to  the 
Upera  clan. 

Two  clans,  often  called  Chuhrera  Kharrals,  class  themselves  as 
Kharrals,  but  they  do  not  really  belong  to  the  tribe.  These  are  the 
Piroke  and  -I&l&lke  and  they  are  called  Chuhrera,  because  the  famous 
Chuhra  dacoit  Sfindal,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  S&ndal  Bar,f  refused  to 


* Apparently  meant  for  Punjab. 

|For  another  derivation  see  under  Shoondal. 


Khavsin*—Khas-K1ieli' 
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allow  the  Kharrals  to  graze  in  it,  unless  they  provided  him  with  a 
bride.  To  this  degradation  the  Ivharrals  at  last  assented,  and  when  he 
went  to  fetch  his  wife  Sandal  was  received  with  great  pomp,  but  he 
and  his  companions  were  treacherously  blown  up  with  gun-powder  con* 
cealed  under  the  grass  on  which  the  feast  was  spread.  The  Kharrals 
then  took  the  Chuhra  women  to  wife.  Their  descendants  are  the 
Chuhrera  Kharrals  and  their  appearance  is  said  to  give  colour  to  the 
tradition. 

The  Kharrals  in  Bahawalpur  have  15  septs: — Jag-sin,  Salar-sin, 
Gugera,  Tughera,  Mamkhera,  Chuharera,  Salii,  Bhandara,  Ban-sin, 
Jagwera,  Fatwera,  Jaswera,  Darwesha,  and  Chahlak,  and  Gaddan,  and  4 
small  muhina  or  sub-septs  Kakla,  Jameka,  Paropid,  and  Miana. 

There  are  two  famous  religious  families  of  . Kharrals  (i)  the  Sahib- 
zSdag&n-i-Mah&rwi  and  Mangherwi,  the  descendants  of  Khwaja  Nur 
Muhammad,  the  Qibla-i-Alim,  and  (ii)  the  Mians  of  the  Sahib -us-Saii 
shrine.  Both  own  vast  areas,  and  Mi&n  Fazl  Haq,  Mangherwi,  pays 
Rs.  10,000  a year  in  land  revenue. 

Kharsin,  see  Gharsin. 

Kharwal,  see  Gharwat,. 

Kharwala,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Kharye,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Khash,  Khaush,  a class  or  group  of  Kanets  found  in  Kullu  and  in  the  Simla 
Hill  States  of  Kotkhai,  Balsan,  Jubbal,  Bashahr,  etc.  It  comprises  a 
number  of  fc/ieZs,  such  as  the  Khashta  in  Kanaur.  The  Khash  takes 
Kuran  girls  in  marriage,  but  does  not  give  them  to  Kurdns.  The 
Khash  is  also  styled  Ratal,  q.  v.  In  Bashahr  the  Khash  Kanets  who 
hold  good  positions  in  the  State  service  and  so  on  observe  the  rites 
of  the  Brahmans  and  other  twice-born  castes. 

Khasha,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shfihpur. 

Khasor,  Khassur,  a Path&n  sept  which  with  the  Umr  Khel  and  Malli 
Khel  forms  a small  tribe  which  holds  the  so  called  Kliasor  hills  on  the 
south-western  extension  of  the  Salt  Range  which  lies  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Indus.  The  Kliasor  belong  to  the  Mati  division  of  the  Parians 
and  claim  descent  from  Ibrahim  the  Lodi,  son  of  Bibi  Mato,  daughter 
of  Shaikh  Bait.  Ibrahim's  son  Si&nai  had  two  sons,  Prangi  and  Ismail 
and  the  former  had  nine  sons,  one  of  whom  was  named  Khasyur,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Khassurs.  Ibbetson  dates  their  settlement  in  the  hills 
of  the  Khassur  Afghans  early  iu  the  13th  century,  but  it  was  probably 
somewhat  later. 

Khas-Kiieli,  a tribe  found  in  Baliawalpur.  It  is  an  offshoot  of  the 
Mdchhis  and  its  members  were  in  the  service  of  the  Abbd,si  Khans. 
A Kluis-Kheli,  Y&kub  Muhammad,  rose  to  be  wazir  of  Bahawal  Khan* 
III,  but  after  the  death  of  Bah&wal  Khan  IV  their  influence  declined 
and  now  they  have  not  access  to  the  Darbar. 


500  Khdti — Khatik . 

Khati/*  an  occupational  term  used  in  the  north  of  Sirsa  and  the  Phulki&n 
States  for  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith  (Loliar)  and  generally  in  the 
eastern  plains  for  the  carpenter,  except  on  the  Jumna  where  the  term 
used  is  B&rhi.  Thus  in  Hiss&r  Kdthi  includes  the  Hindu  carpenter 
of  the  south-eastern  Punjab  and  the  Suthar  or  carpenter  of  the 
B&gar,  who  is  a distinct  tribe  from  the  former.  The  Suthar  too 
affects  a certain  superiority  over  the  Khati,  as  he  has  taken  to 
agriculture  to  a considerable  extent  while  the  Khdti  has  not ; and  ho 
does  not  intermarry  with  him.  Many  Khdtis  are  by  sect  Bishnoi, 
but  they  do  nob  intermarry  with  other  Bishnoi  castes  such  as  the 
Bishnoi  Jdts.  See  under  Tarkhan. 

KnATiks.f — The  Khatiks  are  only  found  in  any  numbers  in  the  Jumna 

zone,  in  Sirsa,  in  Patidla,  and  the  other  Phulkian  States.  They  are 

par  excellence  tanners  and  dyers  of  goats*  skins,  and  claim  to  be 
of  Hindu  status  because  they  do  not  eat  dead  animals  though  they 
use  flesh  and  liquor.  Brahma,  they  say,  assigned  to  them  a goat's 
skin,  the  bark  of  trees  and  lac — so  they  graze  cattle,  dye  the  skins  of 
goats  and  deer,  and  tan  hides  with  bark  and  lac.  Their  priests  are 

Gaur  Brahmans  who  officiate  in  the  phera  rite  at  weddings  and  in  the 

kiria  at  funerals,  although  the  Khatiks  are  menials,  and  only  Cliukras 
and  Chamars  will  drink  water  at  their  hands.  In  the  Bawal  nizdmat 
of  Nabha  the  BdgriJ  group  is  found  which  claims  Khatri  descent,  and 
has  four  gots,  the  Jatoria  named  from  the  place  whence  it  migrated, 
and  the  Bairiwal,  Xswdl  and  Kenchi  which  three  latter  are  numeri- 
cally largo.  Khatiks  only  avoid  one  got  in  marriage  and  allow  widow 
remarriage.  Their  women  wear  no  nose-ring.  The  tribe  worships 
Bhairon  and  Sidlr  Masani,  also  known  as  M&td,  Masani.  At  Hdjipur  in 
Alwar,  where  there  is  a shrine  of  the  goddess  Durga,  they  perform 
children's  first  tonsure  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  also  taken  to 
worship  at  the  shrine.  The  gurus  of  the  Hindu  Khatiks  are  N&nak- 
panthi  Sikhs,  yet  they  observe  none  of  the  Sikli  tenets.  In  the  Phul 
and  Amloh  nizdmats  of  Nabha  are  found  two  classes  of  Muhammadan 
Khatiks — the  R&jput  and  Ghori  Pathau  groups,  each  of  which  is  as  a 
rule  endogamous. 

The  Khatiks  are  sometimes  confused  with  the  Chamrang,  but  the 
latter  tans  baffalo  and  ox  hides  with  lime,  and  does  nob  dye  leather,  so 
that  he  ranks  below  the  Khatik  who  tans  and  dyes  only  sheep  and 
goat  skins,  using  salt  and  the  juice  of  the  madar  ( Galotropis  procera ), 
but  no  lime.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Khatik  is  certainly  below  the 
Chamar  because  he  will  keep  pigs  and  poultry,  which  a Chamar  would 
not  do  ; and  he  will  even  act  as  a butcher,  ib  is  said,  though  this  appears 
unlikely  as  he  is  of  so  low  a status.  He  is  however  possibly  a 


* Khati  is  defined  by  Platts  ( Hindustani  Dicty,,  p.  867)  to  be  a caste  of  Hindas  who 
are  generally  employed  as  Cartwrights,  a carpenter.  Kdth  is  wood  or  timber  in  Hindi 
and  in  Multani  kdthi  or  hath.  The  derivation  of  Khati  is  obscure, 

•j-  The  Khatik  is  a caste  of  Hindustan  and  the  name  is  defined  by  Flatts  (Hindustani 
Dicty.,  p.  872)  to  mean  a hunter,  a low  caste  which  keeps  pigs  and  poultry,  a tanner, 
i.q.  Khatik.  The  word  is  used  in  a ^ery  vague  way  and  probably  tho  Hindu  Khatik 
pjg. keeper  of  the  eastern  Puujab  is  a Purbia  immigrant,  while  the  Muhammadan  Khatik 
of  the  west  is  a Chamar  who  has  taken  to  tauuiug.  But  iu  Nabha  at  auy  rate  the  Hindu 
Khatik  is  certainly  a tanner. 

^ i,  c.,  immigrants  from  the  Baga$\ 
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pork-bu teller.  He  is  also  said  to  keep  sheep  ar.d  goats  and  twist  their 
hair  into  waist  bands  for  sale.  The  Khatik  appears  to  be  by  origin 
a scavenger  who  is  rising  in  the  social  scale  by  taking  to  dyeing  and 
tanning,  but  has  not  yet  attained  to  the  status  of  a worker  in  leather. 
He  is  closely  akin  to  the  Pasi  and  may  even  be  a sub-group  of  that 
caste. 

Khatka,  a Hindu  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery, 

Khatrai,  a Jdfc  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Khatri,  or  less  correctly  Khattri,  fern.  Khatrani  dim.  Khatreta,  fem.  -1, 
a child  of  the  Khatri  caste.  Khatri  appears  to  be  unquestionably  a 
Prakritised  form  of  the  Sanskr.  Kshatriya.  Philologically  Kshatriya 
appears  to  be  connected  with  Sanskr.  Jcshatra  ( country.'  The  Pers. 
Kshatrapd  is  derived  from  the  same  root  and  pd-}  ‘ to  protect.'  Oxjord 
Piety s.  v . Satrap. 

Literature  assigns  various  origius  to  the  Khatri  caste.  According 
to  the  Vishnu  Parana,  Bharata,  the  king  whose  name  so  constantly 
crops  up  in  various  forms  in  the  Punjab,  had  nine  sons,  whose  mothers 
put  them  to  death,  fearful  that  he  would  disown  them  as  they  bore  no 
resemblance  to  him.  Thus  left  sonless,  Bharata  sacrificed  to  the 
Maruts  and  they  gave  him  Bharadwaja,  son  of  Brihaspati  by  Mamatd. 
Bharadwdja  had  four  grandsons,  of  whom  two  became  Brahmans  while 
two  remained  Khatris,  though  all  continued  to  be  of  the  Bhdradwa-ja 
gotra . 

The  Angiras-gotri  Khatris  are  described  as  descended  from  Agni, 
Havishmat  cr  Havirbhuja,  as  he  also  called,  though  the  Havishmats 
or  Havismats  are  also  said  to  be  descendants  of  Angiras  and  the 
great  progenitors  of  the  Kshatriya s. 

The  Kausika-gotri  Khatris  are  of  Lunar  descent,  through  Kusa,  the 
king  who  was  11th  in  descent  from  Soma  and  9tli  from  King  Pururavas. 
But  one  of  Kusa's  four  sons  had  a descendant  Vishvamitra  whose  family 
became  Brahmans.  To'this  gotra  belongs  the  Khanna  got  of  the  modern 
Khatris. 

The  Kausilya  or  Kausalya-gotri  Khatris  are  of  Solar  race.  King 
Kausalya  or  Hiranyandbha  Kausilya  their  eponym,  being  22nd  in  de- 
scent from  Raghu. 

To  this  gotra  belong  the  Mill  fra  Khatris,  the  Kapura  got  being  by 
gotra  Kautsika. 

Time  was  when  Brahmans  intermarried  with  Khatris  on  equal  terms, 
but  this  has  long  sifice  ceased  to  be  allowed.  The  Sarsufc  or  Saraswat 
Brahmans,  who  are  the  parohits  of  the  Khatris,*  will,  however,  eat  any 
food  prepared  by  a Khatri,  a privilege  said  to  be  denied  to  a Rajput* 
And  the  true  Saraswat  will  accept  gifts  from  Khatris  alone,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ancient  rule  that  a Brahman  shall  only  accept  gifts  from 
the  warrior  class. 


* For  instance  the  Jetli  Sarsut,  who  are  descendants  of  Jetal,  a son  of  Vasishta  muni 
priest  to  Ram  Chandra,  are  parohits  of  the  Mihira  or  Mahra  Khatris  to  this  duy. 
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Rationally  interpreted  these  historical  legends  say  clearly  enough 
that  the  Khatri  caste  is  made  up  of  at  least  three  probably  racial  ele- 
ments, Solar,  Lunar  and  the  Agni-kula  or  Fire-race.  Of  those  races 
some  families  became  Brahmans  and  others  remained  Kshatriyas. 
Others,  according  to  the  Mah&bharata,  became  Vaisyas,  Sudras  or  even 
barbers. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Kshatriya  is  usually  said  to  be  warrior,  or  at 
least  the  Kshatriya*  is  described  as  the  warrior  class.  But  Fick  has  an 
instructive  passage  on  this  point  and  says : f Kshatriya  corresponds  to 
the  Vedic  rdjanya  and  is  applied  to  the  successors  of  the  conquering 
families  under  whose  leadership  the  Aryan  stocks  had  secured  their 
new  settlements  in  the  Gangetic  lands,  and,  also , to  the  overlordsv  of 
the  indigenous  peoples  who  had  been  able  to  maintain  their  independence 
in  the  war  against  the  foreign  invaders.  The  Kshatriyas  then  were  not 
by  any  means  of  one  and  the  same  race.  They  represented  the  political 
power  and  embodied  the  idea  of  a community  which  stood  above  the 
family,  above  the  caste,  the  idea  of  the  State.  We  have  no  right  to 
speak  of* a Kshatriya  ‘ caste 3 in  the  modern  sense  of  that  term.  The 
Kshatriyas  formed  a ruling  class  and  were  not  necessarily  warriors,  any 
more  than  the  army  was  necessarily  recruited  only  from  Kshatriyas.  * 

As  the  name  of  a ruling  race,  or  as  the  title  of  several  ruling  fami- 
lies, the  term  Kshatriya  is  of  great  antiquity.  This  is  not  however  a 
place  for  a discussion  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  Kshatriyas5 
place  in  history.  c<  The  three  great  Kshatriya  lines/5  writes  Mr* 
Pargiter,  “ the  Solar  and  Lunar  and  Yadava  dynasties,  profess  to  exhibit 
more  than  50  well-remembered  generations.55t  The  following  table  of 
descent  is  compiled  from  his  article  : — 

Manu  Vaivasvata. 


Ikshv&ku.  Dislitha  or  Nedishtha.  11  a,  his  daughter. 

I ’ I 

f ' — “ ^ Pururavas. 

Solar  Lino.  Videha  Line.  ^ | 

£yus. 

I 

Nahusha. 

Yay£ti. 


Yadu.  Turvasu.  Druhyu.  Anu.  Puru. 

From  Yadu  is  descended  the  Yadava  race  which  developed  into  two 
lines,  first  the  Haihaya,  sprung  from  Sahasrajit,  son  of  Yadu,  with  a 
branch  called  Tdlajangha,J  and  the  second  line  descended  from  his  son 
Krcshtu.  From  Yadu5s  son  Puru  sprang  the  Paurava  or  Lunar  race, 
which  had  two  branches,  the  North  Pancb&la,  descended  from  Ajanidha, 
which  reigned  in  Ahichchhatra,  and  the  South  Panch&la.  Omitting  the 


* Die  sociale  Gliederuny  in  Nordoestlichen  Indicn  zu  Buddha  6 Zeit : p.  51. 
t See  Ancient  Indian  Genealogies  and  Chronology  in  J.  R.  A.  S.  1910,  pp.  I — 56,  by 
F.  E.  Pargiter,  M.  A. 

X Sprung  from  T&lajangha,  grandson  of  Arjuna. 

Jyaraagha,  the  Yadava,  married  a Shaivya  princess. 
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dynasties  which  had  no  connection  with  the  Punjab,  we  learn  that  the 
descendants  of  Yay&ti's  son  Anu.  branched  out  in  the  north-west  into 
the  Punjab  tribes  of  the  Kekayas,  Shi  vis,  etc.  Shivi,  son  of  Ushinara 
of  this  line  had  four  sons  who  originated  the  Vrishadarbhas,  Suviras, 
Kekayas  or  Kaikayas  and  Madras  of  the  Punjab. 

The  earliest  and  greatest  Visliv&mitra  was  the  son  of  G&dhi  or  G&- 
tliin,  king  of  Kanyakubja,  and  his  Kshatriya  name  was  Vishvaratha. 
G&dhi’s  daughter  Satyavali  was  married  to  the  rishi  Riclffka  Bhdrgava 
and  had  a son  Jamadagni,  whose  youngest  son  was  Rama. 

Kritavirya,  king  of  the  Haihayas,  had  the  Bh&rgavas* * * §  as  his  priests 
and  endowed  them  with  tire  at  wealth.  During  the  reign  of  his  son 
Arjuna,  wTho  reigned  at  Mandhata  on  the  Narrnada  river,  the  Haihayas 
endeavoured  to  recover  this  wealth  from  the  Bh&rgavas  and,  failing  to 
do  so,  killed  or  dispersed  them.  This  brought  them  into  conflict  with 
R&ma,  as  Arjuna  or  his  sons  had  robbed  Jamadagni,  ilie  Bh&rgava,  so 
Rdma  killed  Arjuna,  and  in  revenge  the  latter’s  sons  murdered  Jama- 
dagni. Rdma  swore  vengeance  on  the  Kshatriyas,  destroyed  all  Arjuna's 
sons,  save  five,  and  thousands  of  Haihayas  ; and  moreover  he  extended 
his  hostility  to  all  Kshatriyas  and  exterminated  them,  according  to  the 
legend,  21  times.  But  in  spite  of  this  ‘ extermination 9 the  Haihayas 
and  Talajanglias  soon  after  overran  the  whole  of  North  India,  which 
was  simultaneously  invaded  by  foreign  hoides  from  the  north-west. 

The  curious  story  which  connects  Rama  and  his  brother  Shatrughna 
with  the  Y&davas,  explains  some  important  territorial  facts.  Madhu, 
called  king  of  the  D6navas,t  was  a Yadava  and  his  realm  extended 
from  Guzerat  to  the  Madhu- vana  or  forest  on  the  Jumna.  Fourth  in 
descent  from  him  reigned  Sattvata  whose  son  Bhiina  was  contemporary 
with  R&ma.  Shatrughna  killed  Lavana,J  the  local  ruler,  felled  the  forest 
and  founded  Mathura,  but  after  R&ma's  death  Bhima  recovered  tho 
city  and  his  son  Andhaka  reigned  there,  but  Mathura  continued  to  be 
also  called  Shurasena,  after  Shatrughna's  son  who  had  held  charge  of  it. 
Kans,  a descendant  of  Andhka,  reigned  there  however  in  the  P&ndavas* 
time.  Samvarana,  the  BL&rata,  was  driven  out  of  his  kingdom  by  the 
PancMJas  and  sought  refuge  in  a fortress  on  the  Sindhu  for  many 
years,  until  a Vasishtha  became  his  priest  and  encouraged  him  to 
recover  his  realm.  Samvarana’s  expulsion  from  it  must  have  been 
effected  by  Sud&s,  who  defeated  the  kings  on  the  Parushni  (R&vi), 
after  subduing  the  Lunar  kingdom  of  the  Bharatas.  His  conquests 
stirred  up  against  him  the  tribes  to  the  west,  such  as  the  Yddavas, 
of  Mathura,  the  Shivas,  or  Shivis,  descendants  of  Anu,  the  Druhyus, 
or  G&ndh&ras,  apparently  a tribe  which  gave  its  name  to  GandMra  (the 
Peshawar  valley),  the  Matsyas§  (to  the  west  of  Mathura),  tho 
Turvasha,  probably  on  the  north-west  of  Sudas’  kingdom.  Samvarana’s 
dispossession  lasted  over  Saliadeva’s  reign  into  Somaka’s,  and  the  story 
goes  that  he  sacrificed  his  first-born  son  Jantu  in  order  to  obtain  others. 


* The  modern  Dhusars,  or  Bhargava  Dhusars. 

f A word  still  found  in  the  Simla  Hills  in  legends  of  local  gods,  but  not  as  the  name  of 
a tribe. 

J Doubtless  the  Lau  of  Punjab  legend. 

§ We  may  surmise  the  Meos. 
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This  barbarous  piece  of  magic  apparently  drove  Vasishtha  to  espouse 
Samvarana’s  cause,  the  more  so  in  that  his  own  sons  had  been  put  to 
death  bv  Sufias*  descendants.  After  Samvarana  came  Kuru,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  Kurukshetr.  His  descendants,  the  Kauravas,  fought 
the  great  fi tarht  with  the  Pdndavas  and  with  that  event  nearly  all  the 
genealogical  lists  of  the  Kshatriya  a end,  as  if  an  era  of  considerable 
prosperity  and  refinement  had  abruptly  ceased.  Whatever  the 
historical  facts  may  have  been  there  is  hardly  a name  in  the  semi* 
mythical  legends  of  the  modern  Punjab  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
Kshatriya  chronicles. 

Quite  apart  from  the  resemblance  of  the  names  Kshatriya  and 
Khatri  the  position  of  the  Kshatriya  in  ancient  times  finds  very  close 
parallels  in  his  relations  to  the  modern  Hindu  castes  in  the  Punjab. 
The  ancient  Kshatriya  literature  was  imbued  with  the  historical 
spirit.  The  Kshatriyas  played  a very  great  part  in  the  early  days  of 
Indian  history  and  a consideration  of  the  literature  originated  by 
them  is  essential  to  a right  understanding  of  those  times.  We  have 
the  results  of  their  literary  aptitude  in  the  Epics  and  Puranas, 
overlaid  though  they  be  with  Brahminical  accretions.  The  general 
trend  of  the  ancient  Kshatriya  teaching  was  monotheistic  and  ethical. 
It  was  not  anti- Brahminical  but  anti-Brahmanisfc,  and  opposed  to  the 
orthodox  Brahmaism  of  the  older  Upanishads,  which  was  mainly 
taught  by  the  Brahmans  of  the  Madhyadesa.  The  Sdnkhya-Yoga 
and  Bhagavata  systems  are  both  in  their  origins  connected  with  a 
number  of  Kshatriya  names. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  how  modern  Sikhism  reproduces 
in  a most  striking  way  all  that  is  distinctive  in  the  relations  of  the 
ancient  Kshatriya  to  the  masses  of  the  Hindu  peoples  of  Northern 
India.  The  position  of  the  Be<li,  the  Sodhi  and  other  quasi-sacred 
sections  of  the  Khattris,  as  the  teachers  and  leaders  of  the  Jdts  and 
other  tribes,  is  essentially  that  which  they  occupied  in  the  time  of  the 
Mahabharata,  and  it  would  be  of  great  interest  to  investigate  whether 
the  modern  Khatri  teaching  is  based  on  any  literary  or  traditional 
descent  from  the  old  Kshatriya  literature. 

Though  all  the  names  preserved  in  the  Epics  and  Pur&nas  belong  to 
pre-history,  many  generations  after  the  war  of  the  Mah^bli&rata  elapsed 
before  the  Kshatriya  4yuasties  ended.  Thus  the  Solar  line  terminates 
with  R&j£  Sumitra,  30th  in  descent  from  Brih&dhal,  who  was  killed  by 
Arjun’s  son  Abhimanyu ; and  the  Lunar  ends  with  Kshemak,  25th  in 
descent  from  Arjnn’s  grandson. 

The  well-known  legend  tells  how  Parasu  Rama,  the  Brahman  and  the  sixth  incarnation 
of  Vishnu  exterminated  the  Kshatriyas  in  21  attacks,  and  not  content  with  slaughtering  the 
men  he  destroyed  even  the  infants  in  the  womb.  So  the  Kshatriya  women  fled  to  the 


* Dr.  G A.  Grierson  holds  that  there  was  in  ancient  India  a long  struggle  for  supremacy 
between  the  Brahmans  and  the  Kshatriyas ; that  the  K urukshetra  or  Madhyadesa  was  the 
centre  of  Brahmaism,  all  the  surrounding  countries  being  unorthodox,  their  unorthodoxy 
being  fostered  by  learned  Kshatriyas.  Some  of  these  Kshatriyas  found  an  asylum  in  the 
tracts  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Madhyadesa,  among  the  Panchalas  who  permitted  poly- 
andry like  the  modern  J&ts ; and  that  th ef>ms  et  origo  of  the  Mahabharata  war  was  the  insult 
offered  by  Drupada,  the  Kshatriya  king  of  the  Panchalas,  to  a Brahraana  who  sought  a refuge 
with  the  Kurus,  so  that  in  its  essence  the  war  of  the  Mahabharata  was  a cult  war  between 
the  Brahmaist  Kurus  and  the  Kshatriya-guided  Panchalas.  J.  R.  A.  S,,  1908,  pp,  843-4., 
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Sarsut  Brahmans  of  Knrukshetr  on  the  Saraswati  and  when  Parasn  Rama  demanded  their 
surrender  the  Brahmans  declared  them  their  own  daughters.  Parasu  Rama  in  his  wrath 
bade  them  eat  kacha  bhojan  (unlawful  food)  from  their  hands  as  a test  of  the  relationship 
and  only  when  they  did  so  did  he  spare  the  women.  So  their  children  were  called  Khatris 
instead  of  Chhatris.* * * § 

The  chronology  of  the  Kshatriyas  is  still  largely  a matter  of  conjec- 
ture, and  it  is  not  until  the  period  of  their  decadence  sets  in  that  actual 
history  begins.  “ In  the  Puranic  lists  the  earliest  dynasty  which  can 
claim  historical  reality,”  writes  Mr.  Vincent  Smith,  “is  that  known  as 
the  Saisunaga,  from  the  name  of  its  founder  ‘Sisundga* — or  Sheshn&g.” 
And  the  first  of  this  dynasty  of  whom  anything  substantial  is  known 
is  Bimbisara,  or  Srenika,  the  fifth  of  his  line.  He  ruled  circa  B.  C.  519. 
This  dynasty  was  certainly  of  foreign  origin  and  during  its  ascendancy 
much  of  the  Western  Punjab  formed  the  Persian  satrapies  of  India  and 
Gandaria.  Malianandin,  the  last  of  the  Saisundga  dynasty,  had  a son 
by  a Sudra  woman  and  he  usurped  the  fchroue,  establishing  the  Nanda 
dynasty  which  waged  wars  of  extermination  against  the  Kshatriyas. 
The  last  of  the  Nine  Nan  das  was  in  turn  deposed  by  Chandragupta 
Maury  a (321  B.  0.),  who  found  his  opportunity  in  the  troubles  conse- 
quent on  Alexander’s  death  in  323  B.  C.  and  became  master  of  north- 
western India  before  he  seized  the  throne  of  Magadha. 

But  to  retrace  our  footsteps  still  further  back  for  a moment,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  see  whether  the  Kshatriyas  were  still  existent  in  the 
Punjab  at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  invasion. 

It  is  difficult  to  accept  the  identification  of  the  Xafchroi  of  Alexander’s 
historians  with  the  Kahatriya,  though  McCrindle  appears  to  favour  it. 
The  Xathroi  lay  between  the  Indus  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Chenab 
(Akesiuea).  Elsewhere  McCrindle  identifies  the  Xathroi  with  the 
Kslnttri,+  a low  caste  quite  distinct  from  the  Kshatriya.  ( Ancient  India , 
its  Invasion  by  Alexander , pp.  347  and  156).  It  is  tempting  to  ideutify 
Poms  with  Panrava,  hut  lie  is  nowhere  described  as  a Xathros  or  a 
satrapes,  as  he  would  have  been  if  lie  had  been  a Kshatriya.  M.  Sylvain 
Levi  identifies  Phegeus  or  Phegolas  whose  territory  lay  between  the 
Ravi  and  the  Beas,wihh  BhagalaJ — the  name  of  a royal  race  of  Kshatriyas 
which  the  Gana-patha  classes  under  the  rubric  Bahu,  etc.,  with  the 
name  even  of  Taxilas,  Omphis,  (Sanskr.  Ambhi)  : Ibid . p.  401. 

After  the  Christian  era  we  find  the  rulers  of  Brdlimaur,  now  the 
Chamba  State,  bearing  the  Kshatriya  affix  Varma  for  a long  period, 
from  A.  D.  620  to  about  the  end  of  the  16th  century. § 

From  the  debris  of  the  Kshatriya  dynasties  sprang  the  Rajput  fami- 
lies, but  the  exact  process  of  the  transformation  is  obscure.  Tradition 
has  it  that  the  rishis  created  the  four  Agnikul  Kshatriyas,  the  Prahar, 
Sulanklii,  Panwaraand  Cliauhin  (names  unknown  to  the  earlier  Ksha- 
triya history)  to  fight  against  the  infidels.  From  these  Agnikuls  sprang 
the  36  Rajput  Chhatris  or  Rajput  houses  of  Rajputana.  But  these 
are  Tod  held,  doubtless  rightly,  not  pure  Kshatriyas,  but  descend- 

* P.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 578. 

fThe  Kshatris  are  unknown  in  the  modern  Punjab. 

J Mr.  Vincent  Smith  says  Bhagala  or  Bhagela  (whelp)  q.v. : Early  Hist,  of  India , 1st  ed., 
p.  34. 

§ Chamba  Gazetteer,  1904,  pp.  G9  to  8G.  Varma  was  not  a Rajput,  but  a Kshatriya 
affix,  as  Sharma  was  a Brahman  and  Gupta  a Vaisya  affix. 
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anfcs  (at  least  in  some  cases)  of  converted  Buddhists,  Huns  and  Tak- 
sliaks,  affiliated  to  the  purer  Kshatriya  families.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  the  R&jputs  are  a far  later  development  than  the  Kshatriyas. 

The  Khatri  occupies  a very  different  position  among  the  people  of 
the  Punjab  from  that  of  the  other  mercantile  castes.  Superior  to  them 
in  physique,  iu  manliness,  and  in  energy,  lie  is  not,  like  them,  a mere 
shop-keeper,  but  a direct  representative  of  the  Kshatriya  of  Manu. 
The  following  extract  from  Sir  George  Campbeirs  Ethnology  of  India 
admirably  describes  the  position  of  the  Khatri  : — 

‘4  Trade  is  their  main  occupation  ; but  iu  fact  they  have  broader  and  more  distinguish- 
ing features.  Besides  monopolising  the  trade  of  the  Punjab  and  the  greater  part  of 
Afghanistan,  and  doing  a good  deal  beyond  those  limits,  they  are  in  the  Punjab  the  chief 
civil  administrators,  and  have  almost  all  literate  work  in  their  hands.  So  far  as  the  Sikhs 
have  a priesthood,  they  are,  moreover,  the  priests  or  gurus  of  the  Sikhs.  Both  Nanak  and 
Govind  were,  and  the  Sodis  and  Bed  is  of  the  present  day  are,  Khatris.  Thus  then  they 
are  in  fact  in  the  Punjab,  so  far  as  a more  energetic  race  will  permit  them,  all  that 
Mahratta  Brahmins  are  in  the  Mahratta  country,  besides  engrossing  the  trade  which  the 
Mahratta  Brahmins  have  not.  They  are  not  nsually  military  in  their  character,  but  are 
quite  capable  of  using  the  sword  when  necessary.  Diwan  Sawan  Mai,  governor  of  Multan, 
and  his  notorious  successor  Mulraj,  and  very  many  of'  Ranjit  Singh’s  chief  functionaries, 
were  Khatris.  Even  under  Muhammadan  rulers  iu  the  west,  they  have  risen  to  high 
administrative  posts.  There  is  a record  of  a Khatri  Diwan  of  Badakshan  or  Kunduz;  and 
I believe,  of  a Khatri  governor  of  Peshawar  under  the  Afghans.  The  emperor  Akbar’s 
famous  minister,  Todur  Mai,  was  a Khatri;  and  a relative  of  that  man  of  undoubted 
energy,  the  great  Commissariat  contractor  of  Agra,  Joti  Parshad,  lately  informed  me  that 
he  also  is  a Khatri.  Altogether  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  Khatris  are  one  of  the 
most  acute,  energetic,  and  remarkable  races  in  India,  though  in  fact,  except  locally  in  the 
Punjab,  they  are  not  much  known  to  Europeans.  The  Khatris  are  staunch  Hindus;  and, 
it  is  somewhat  singular  that,  while  giving  a religion  and  priests  to  the  Sikhs,  they  them- 
selves are  comparatively  seldom  Sikhs.  The  Khatris  are  a very  fine,  fair,  handsome  race. 
And,  as  may  be  gathered  from  wrhat  I have  already  said,  they  are  very  generally  educated, 

“ There  is  a large  subordinate  class  of  Khatris,  somewhat  lower,  but  of  equal  mercantile 
energy,  called  Rors,  or  Roras.  The  proper  Khatris  of  higher  grade  will  often  deny  all 
connexion  with  them,  or  at  least  only  admit  that  they  have  some  sort  of  bastard  kindred 
with  Khatris;  but  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  ethnologically  the  same, 
and  they  are  certainly  mixed  up  with  Khatris  in  their  avocations.  I shall  treat  the  whole 
kindred  as  generically  Khatris. 

“ Speaking  of  the  Khatris  then  thus  broadly,  they  have,  as  I have  said,  the  whole  trade 
of  the  Punjab  aud  of  most  of  Afghanistan.  No  village  can  get  on  without  the  Khatri  who 
keeps  the  accounts,  does  the  banking  business,  and  buys  and  sells  the  grain.  They  seem, 
too,  to  get  on  with  the  people  better  than  most  traders  and  usurers  of  this  kind.  In 
Afghanistan,  among  a rough  and  alien  people,  the  Khatris  are  as  a rule  confined  to  the 
position  of  humble  dealers,  shop-keepers,  and  money-lenders;  but  iu  that  capacity  the 
Pathans  seem  to  look  at  them  as  a kiud  of  valuable  animal ; and  a Patban  will  steal 
another  man’s  Khatri,  uot  only  for  the  sake  of  ransom,  as  is  frequently  done  on  the 
Peshawar  and  Hazara  frontier,  but  also  as  he  might  steal  a milch-cow,  or  as  Jews  might, 
I dare  say,  be  carried  off  in  the  Middle  Ages  with  a view  to  render  them  profitable. 

“ I do  not  know  the  exact  limits  of  Khatri  occupation  to  the  west,  but  certainly  in  all 
Eastern  Afghanistan  they  seem  to  be  just  as  much  a part  of  the  established  community  as 
they  are  iu  the  Punjab.  They  find  their  way  far  into  Central  Asia,  but  the  further  they 
get  the  more  depressed  and  humiliating  is  their  position.  In  Tnrkistan,  Vambery  speaks 
of  them  with  great  contempt,  as  yellow-faced  Hindus  of  a.  cowardly  and  sneaking  charac- 
ter. Under  Turcoman  rule  they  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  They  are  the  only  Hindus 
known  iu  Central  Asia.  In  the  Punjab  they  are  so  numerous  that  they  cannot  all  be  rich 
and  mercantile;  and  many  of  them  hold  land,  cultivate,  take  service,  and  follow  various 
avocations. 

“ The  Khatris  are  altogether  excluded  from  Brahmin  Kashmir.  In  the  hills  however 
the  Kakkas,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Jheluui,  are  said  to  have  been  originally  Khatris 
(they  are  a curiously  handsome  race),  and  in  the  interior  of  the  Kangra  hills  there  is  an 
interesting  race  of  fine  patriarchal-looking  shepherds  called  Gaddis',  most  of  whom  are 
Khatris.  Khatri  traders  are  numerous  in  Delhi ; are  found  in  Agra,  Lucknow,  and 
Patna;  and  are  well  known  in  the  Bara  Bazar  of  Calcutta,  though  there  they  are  princi- 
pally connected  with  Punjab  firms. 
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11  The  Khatris  do  not  seem,  as  a rule,  to  reach  the  western  coast:  in  the  Bombay 
market  l cannot  find  that  they  have  any  considerable  place.  In  Sindh,  however,  I find 
in  Captain  Burton’s  book  an  account  of  a race  of  pretended  Kshatriyas  who  are  really 
Banias  of  the  N&nak  Shahi  (Sikh)  faith,  and  who  trade,  and  have  a large  Bhare  of  public 
offices.  These  are  evidently  Khatris.  Budhiaua  is  a large  and  thriving  town  of  mercant- 
ile Khatris.” 

Within  the  Punjab  the  distribution  of  the  Kliatri  element  is  very 
well  marked.  It  hardly  appears  east  of  Ludhiana,  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Sikh  religion,  nor  does  it  penetrate  into  the  eastern  hills.  It  is 
strongest  in  the  central  districts  where  Sikhism  is  most  prevalent,  and 
in  the  Rawalpindi  division  and  Haz&ra,  and  occupies  a fairly  important 
position  in  the  western  Hill  States.  Although  tho  Khatris  are  said 
to  trace  their  origin  to  Multan,  they  are  far  less  prominent  in  the 
southern  districts  of  the  Western  Plains,  and  least  of  all  on  the  actual 
frontier  ; but  this  would  be  explained  if  the  Aroras  be  considered  a 
branch  of  the  Khatris. 

As  Sir  George  Campbell  remarked,  it  is  curious  that,  intimately  con- 
nected as  the  Khatris  always  have  been  and  still  are  with  the  Sikh 
religion,  only  9 per  cent,  of  them  should  belortg  to  it.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
see  why  the  proportion  of  Sikhs  should  double  and  treble  iu  the  Jheium 
and  Rawalpindi  districts.  But  the  social  gradations  of  the  Khatris, 
based  as  they  appear  to  be  upon  an  immemorial  tradition  of  former 
greatness,  hinder  their  acceptance  of  the  stricter  democratic  doctrines 
of  the  Sikh  faith.  A Kliatri,  when  a Sikh,  is  ordinarily  a Sikh  of 
Ndnak,  rather  than  a devotee  of  Guru  Govind,  and  he  thus  avoids  the 
necessity  of  completely  abnegating  his  caste  principles.  The  samo 
pride  of  birth  has  militated  against  the  Rajput’s  acceptance  of  Sikh 
teaching.  The  Khatris  are  probably  numerous  in  Jheium  and  Rawal- 
pindi because  the  Rajput  element  in  the  north-west  Punjab  has  always 
been  weak.  Some  are  Musalman,  chiefly  in  Mult&o  and  Jbang  where 
they  are  commonly  known  as  Khojas  ; these  are  said  to  belong  chiefly 
to  the  Kapur  section.  The  rest  are  Hindus. 

The  Khatris  are  essentially  a trading  caste,  like  the  Aroras  and 
Bh&tias,  comparatively  few  being  engaged  in  agriculture,  but  they 
stand  higher  than  either  of  those  castes,  many  of  thembeiug  bankers, 
and  they  are  a!so  largely  employed  in  the  civil  administration.  The 
distribution  of  these  castes  is  illustrated  by  the  maps,  J,  If,  and 
IV  facing  pp.  303  and  308  in  chapter  Report  of  the  Punjab  Census 
1901. 

The  Aroras  hold  the  south-west,  as  the  Banias  do  tho  south-east,  of 
the  Punjab,  tracts  in  which  the  Khatris  are  hardly  to  be  found.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Bli&tia  is  found  side  by  side  with  the  Kliatri  in 
Si&lkot,  Gujrat  and  Sh&hpur.  The  connection  between  these  three 
castes  is  obscure,  and  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Bhatia  has  auy 
ethnological  connection  with  the  Khntri  or  Arora.  The  two  castes 
indeed  appear  to  overlap,  for  in  Jhang  the  Magu  and  Katial  sections 
who  deem  themselves  Khatris,  bub  are  regarded  as  Aroras  by  the 
Lahoria  Khatris,  used  it  is  said  to  give  wives  to  the  admitted  Khatris 
of  the  northern  Chenawan  country — oil  the  upper  reaches  cf  the 
Chenab — taking  their  wives  from  the  Dakhanada  Aroras  further  down 
the  Indus  valley.  And  in  Bahawalpur  Khatris  generally  take  Arora 
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women  as  wives  ^but  do  not  give  daughters  to  Aroras),  though  whether 
regular  ritual  marriages  occur  or  not  does  not  appear. 

Organization . 

The  Khatris  are  divided  into  three  main  groups,  viz.  : — 

I — Bari 3 II — Bunjahi , and  III — Sarin , — The  Baris  generally  may 
take  wives  from  the  Bunjahis,  but  do  not  give  them  daughters  in  re- 
turn. If  a B4ri  family  gives  a daughter  in  marriage  to  a Bunjahi  it 
loses  status  and  becomes  itself  Bunjahi.  The  exact  position  of  the 
Sarin  is  obscure.  It  is  implied  in  more  than  one  account  sent  to  me 
that  they  are  hypergamous,  giving  daughters  to  the  Bunjahis.  In 
Patiala  they  used  to  intermarry  with  that  group,  but  infrequently, 
as  such  alliances  were  not  approved.  In  Peshawar  the  Sarin  claim 
that  the  Bunjahis  used  to  give  them  daughters,  which  is  hardly  possi- 
ble, for  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  they  are  below  the  Buujabis  in 
status,  and  in  Delhi  they  cannot  even  smoke  with  the  two  higher 
groups.  Practically  it  may  be  said  that  they  now  form  an  endogamous 
sub-caste;  but  there^  is  one  important  exception,  as  will  be  noted 
infra . Each  of  these  three  groups  is  further  divided  into  sub-groups, 
as  described  below  : — 


Group  1 — Bari.— This  group  comprises  12 
and  its  name  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  bdrah , 


exogamous  sections, 
12/ 


These  sections  appear  to  rank  thus  ; 
Sections ; — 


i 

^or  senior. 


Sub-groups  ( dhamas)]\—> 


r-or  junior. 


i.  Dhaighar. 

ii.  Ch&rghar. 

iii.  Cbheghar. 

iv.  Baraghar  or  Bara-zati. 


J.  Kapur. 

2.  Khanna, 
o.  Malhotra  or  Mehra. 

4.  Kakar  or  Seth. 

5.  Chopra. 

G,  Talwar. 

7.  Sahgal, 

8.  Dhawan  or  Dhauu. 

9.  Wadhaun. 

10.  Tannan. 

11.  Bohra  or  Wohra. 

12.  Maindharu. 

This  group  seems  to  be  very  generally  recognised  and  there  is  usual- 
ly  no  dispute  as  to  the  twelve  sections  . comprised  in  it.  But  in  Pindi- 
gheb,  Gandhoke,  Bahi,  Wain  and  Som  are  giveu  instead  of  Nos.  9 and 
\2  above,  so  that  the  Ban  there  would  appear  to  have  14  sections. 

The  Bari  group  is  apparently  a close  corporation  into  which  no  new 
i6ctioiis  could  be  admitted,  though  a family  of  any  of  its  12  sections 
may  be  degraded  to  a lower  group  It  contains  four  sub-gron  ps  based 
on  the  status  oi .the ^ families : (not  of  the  sections)  in  each.  Thus  the 
families  of  the  Dhdighar  sub-group  are  of  the  highest  status  and  their 
status  depends  on  the  fact  that  they  eau  only  give  their  daughters  in 
marriage  iu  two  and  a halt  ’ (dhdi)  sections.  Similarly  the  Chdrgliar 
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are  below  the  Dhaigliar  in  status  because  they  can  give  a daughter  in 
marriage  to  four  [char)  sections  ; and  so  on.* 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  families  in  each  section  are  not  all  of  the 
same  status.  For  instance  the  Kapur  section  is  mostly  of  Dhaigliar 
status,  but  certain  families  having  given  daughters  to  the  Sahgal 
section  have  falleu  to  Baraghar  status,  i.  e .,  to  the  status  of  tlio-e  who 
will  give  daughters  to  all  twelve  sections.  Other  families  again  have 
even  falleu  to  Bunjahi  status,  by  giving  daughters  in  that  group. 

Group  II— Bunjahi. t — This  group  comprises,  theoretically,  52  sections, 
as  the  name  baivanjahi,  from  bauanja  ‘ 52/  would  imply.  The  names 
and  numbers  of  the  sections  are  however  variously  stated,  and  it  is 
clear  that,  all  told,  the  number  of  sections  in  this  group  greatly  exceeds 
52.  The  sub-groups  are  variously  given,  but  the  typical  grouping 
would  seem  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Sub-group  i. — Khokhrdn. — This  group  consisted  of  8 sections  origin- 
ally, and  hence  it  is  also 
known  as  Ath-zfitia  or 
Atli-ghar,  and  these 
sections  are,  in  Bawal- 
pindi,  divided  into  four 
thamas  as  grouped  in 
the  margin.  Ot  these 
the  first  three  form  exo- 
gamous  divisions,  in- 
termarriage being  for- 
bidden between  the  two 
sections  in  each  thama 
because  they  belong  to 
the  same  Brahmanical 
gotra.  To  these  eight  sections  the  Chandiok  have  been  affiliated  in 
Feshawar,  and  in  Patiala  the  Kami  an  section  is  said  to  belong  to  this 
group. 

The  Khokharan  were  originally  an  offshoot  of  the  Bunjabis,  and  i 
have  therefore  classed  them  m this  group,  but,  though  they  are  said  in 
one  locality  to  still  take  wives  from  the  other  Bunjahis,  they  are  as  a 
rule  endogamous  and  thus  really  form  a sub-caste. 

Bunjahi  khds  or  kalan. 

Sub-group  ii. — The  Asli,  Pakka  (or  'real’)  or  Bari- Bunjahi, % com- 
prising 12  sections. 


Thama. 

Sections. 

Gotra. 

1 

-{ 

Anand 

Basinh 

| Chandrbansi. 

Chadha 

Virbans. 

Sahni 

Surajbansi. 

8 

< 

Suri 

1 

**  l 

Sethi 

r 

Koli 

Saharwal 

i 

} Chandarbansi. 

i 

4 

...{ 

1 

j 

* This  explanation  is  advanced  tentatively  : for  a further  discussion  of  tho  meaning  of 
these  terms  see  the  Appendix  to  this  Chapter. 

f A Jhang  account  says  that  the  Bunjahi  consist  of  9 sections  only,  vis.  - 

1 Ketil  (?  Katial).  1 3 Mchndru.  j 5 Wasan.  I 7 Chine. 

2 Magun.  I 4 Dund-dhuna,  | 0 Bhambri.  I 8 Dhil. 

(The  9th  is  not  known,  nor  can  its  parohit  be  found.)  These  9 sections  are  called  pliali. 
At  marriages  the  boy’s  father  bathes  and  then  gives  5 rupees  per  to  the  par  oh  its  of 
the  9 sections.  This  ceremony  is  alsu  called  phali. 

£ The  Bari-Bunjahi  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Bari  group  above,  The  B£ri*Bunjahi 
are  a sub-group  of  tho  Bunjahi. 
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Sub-group  in. — Bard  or  elder  Bitnjahi , with  40  sections,  called  col- 
lectively Dharmdn  or  Dharmain. 

Sub-group  iv. — Chhota  or  younger  Bitnjahi,  with  over  100  sections. 
This  sub-group  is  also  called  Ansar,  or  Sair,  or  Bunjahi-khnrd  or-  dm. 

Of  the  last  three  sub-groups  the  third  used  to  give  daughters  to  tho 
second.  The  relations  of  the  fourth,  the  Chhota  Bunjahi,  to  the  second 
and  third  are  not  explicitly  stated,  but  they  also  appear  to  be  liyper- 
gamous. 

The  conjecture  may  be  hazarded  that  the  peculiar  Kliatri  organiza- 
tion reflects  in  some  way  not  at  present  traceable  the  old  Kshatriya 
division  into  Lunar  and  Solar  families  or  dynasties.  The  division  into 
the  Bara  and  Buujdhi  groups  is  noticed  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari* : — 

“ The  Kshatriya  (now  called  Khatris)  form  two  races,  the  Surajbansi  and  Som- 
bansi.  * * There  are  more  than  500  tribes  of  these  Kshatriyas,  of  whom 

52  (Bawanjai)  are  pre-eminently  distinguished  and  12  (Baraghar)  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance. * * Some  of  their  descendants,  abandoning  the  profession  of 

arms,  have  taken  to  other  occupations,  and  this  class  is  known  to  the  world  by  this  name.” 

The  Sarin  would  thus  appear  to  be  of  later  origin  than  Akbar’s 
time. 

Group  III. — Sarin. — This  group  comprises  a large  number  of  sections, 
and  the  story  goes  that  in  1216  A.  D.,  the  group  was  divided  into  20 
grades,  each  consisting  of  6 sections,  though,  as  a matter  of  fact,  123 
sections  are  specified.  At  present  there  are  two  sub-groups  : — 

Sub-group  i. — Bara,  or  elder  Sarin. 

Sub-group  ii. — Chhota  or  junior  Sarin. 

The  first  sub-group  comprises,  according  to  one  account,  10  sections 
and  according  to  another,  J3,t  but  of  these  13  the  last  two  are  unable 
to  obtain  wives  from  the  other  11  sections,  to  which  they  give  wives. 
The  Chhota  Sarin,  comprising  10S  sections,  used  to  give  daughters  to 
the  Bara  sub-group,  but  the  two  sub-groups  are  now  said  not  to  inter- 
marry. Generally  speaking,  the  Sarin  sections  are  distinct  from  those 
of  the  Bunjahi  and  Bari  groups,  and  it  is  unusual  to  find  a section  partly 
Bunjahi  and  partly  Sarin. 

Territorial  groups. — The  territorial  groups  of  the  Khatris  render  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  give  a clear  account  of  their  organization  and 
for  this  reason  any  allusion  to  them  was  excluded  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. They  must,  however,  be  described  and  as  far  as  possible 
explained,  for  they  are  constantly  mentioned  in  the  received  accounts 
of  the  caste  and,  what  is  more  important,  have  a place  in  its  organiza- 
tion. They  are  indeed  cross-divisions  of  the  groups  already  described. 

The  most  ancient  territorial  group  appears  to  be  the  Uchhandi,  or 
Khatris  f of  the  uplands/  which  may  be  taken  to  mean  ‘ of  the  north- 
west Punjab.3  Other  territorial  groups  are  Multani,  which  was  of 
high  standing,  Peshawaria,  and  Bharochi  (of  Bhera  in  Sliahpur).  None 


* Blochmann’s  Trans.,  Ill,  p.  117. 

f It  -would  almost  seem  that  the  Sana  attempted  or  are  attempting  to  form  a Bari 
sub-group,  with  12  sections  at  the  top  in  imitation  of  the  Bari  Bunjahi. 
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of  these  seem  to  be  endogainous.  The  Lahoria  and  Sirhiudia*  in- 
termarry on  equal  terms,  though  the  former  possesses  an  exalted 
status,  so  that  “ Dh&ighar  (Bdri)  Lahoria  ” denotes  the  fine  fleur  of 
Khatri-ism. 

In  the  Sialkot  sub-montane  there  are  two  cndogamous  groups,  the 
Jhikli,  f of  the  plains/  and  the  Dugri,  c of  the  low  hills/  and  in  both  of 
these  the  B6ri  and  other  social  groups  appear  not  to  exist. 

In  the  south-east  of  the  Punjab  there  are  two  groups,  the  Dilwdlaf 
(of  Delhi),  and  Agraw&la,  to  which  may  be  added  a third,  the  Purbia, 
(in  the  United  Provinces).  In  the  Agrawala  the  Bffri'  group  does  not 
appear  to  exist  but  there  are  Dhaighar,  Charghar,  Chhezati  and  Kho- 
kliaran  groups,  and  below  them  the  Bunjahi  and  Sarin  groups,  as  in 
the  central  districts  of  the  Punjab.  Of  these  the  Sarin  and  Khokhariin 
are  strictly  endogainous,  but  the  others  are  hypergamous.  The  terri- 
torial groups  here  arc  distinctly  hypergamous,  for  the  Agrawitlas  take 
wives  from  the  Purbias  and  some  Agrawala  families  take  a pride  in 
giving  daughters  to  the  Sirhindia  and  Lahoria  groups;  so  too  the 
Dilwalas  used  to  give  daughters  to  other  groups,  especially  to  the 
Agraw&Ms,  though  they  are  now  said  to  be  eudogamous.  These  terri- 
torial groups  however  appear  to  be  somewhat  nebulous  in  character 
for  to  the  Khatris  of  the  United  Provinces  all  the  Khatris  of  these 
Provinces  are  ‘ Punjabi/  and  conversely  to  the  Punjab  Khatris  those 
of  the  United  Provinces  are  ‘ Purbia/ 


* Lahoria,==‘ of  Lahore,’ and  Sirhindia—' of  Sirhind,’  i.e of  the  country  near  Patiala 
etc.  The  two  groups  have  nearly  the  same  sections  and  intermarry  on  equal  terms*  but 
they  have  different  ceremonies  at  marriages.  They  are  said,  in  an  account  of  the  Khatris 
written  by  Rai  Bahadur  Piare  Lai  of  Delhi,  to  be  grouped  thus  : — 


i.  Of  Dhaighar  and  Charghar  status 


ii.  Chhezati  (i.e.,  of  six  sections) 


Sections. 

' L Seth. 

) 2.  Mehra. 
i 3.  Kapur. 

. 4.  Khanna. 
f 5.  Bahl. 

6.  Dhaun. 

I 7.  Chopra. 

\ 8,  Sah gal. 

I 9.  Talwar. 
10.  Puri. 


f 1.  Bahl . 

| 2.  Bert, 

in.  Panjzdti  (i.e.,  of  five  sections ) -{  3.  Sahgal. 

| 4.  Wahi. 

1.  5.  Vij. 

The  sections  are  stated  in  the  order  given.  It  will  be  seen  that  Bahl  and  Sahgal  occur 
in  the  two  latter  groups  while  Beri  is  but  an  offshoot  of  Chopra.  A Dhaighar  cannot  give 
his  daughter  to  anyone  but  a Dh&ighar  without  losing  status,  and  becoming  Charghar  if 
for  example,  he  gives  her  to  a Charghar.  But  he  may  take  a wife  from  a Charghar  or 
Chhezati  or  even  from  a Bunjahi.  Charghar  and  Chhezati  may  also  take  wives  from  the 
Bunjahi.  The  Panjzati  are  said  to  be  strictly  endogamous.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
writer  does  not  mention  the  Baris  but  that  group  is  certainly  found  in  Patiala  and  Lahore 

f Dilwila  (Delhi- wala)  comprises  : — 

1.  Seth.  I 3.  Kapur.  I -5.  Kakkar. 

2.  Mehra.  I 4.  Tandan.  | 6.  Bohra. 

But  the  last  section  cannot  obtain  wives  from  the  first  five. 

L.  Piare  Lai  also  notes  that  the  Dilwala  have  ceased  to  smoke  with  the  other  divisions 
of  the  caste. 
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The  sacred  sections  of  the  Khatris. — There  are  four  sacred  sections 
among  the  Khatris,  whose  position  must  be  touched  upon.  These  are 
the — 


Bedi,*  of  the  Dharman-Bunjahi  or  Chhota-Sarin  sub-group. 
Sodhi,  of  the  Chhota  Sarin  sub-group. 

Blialla  °l  j °f  the  Bara-Sarin  sub-group. 


These  four  sections  became  sanctified  by  the  births  of  the  various 
Sikh  Gurus  to  them.  Thus  the  second  Guru,  Angad,  was  a Trihun, 
and,  strictly  speaking,  his  descendants  are  styled  B&wd-Trihuns  : the 
third  Guru,  Amr  Das,  was  a Bhalla  and  his  descendants  are,  similarly, 
BawA-Bhallas  : but  in  each  case  the  section,  as  a whole,  appears  to  have 
acquired  a sacred  character  by  the  birth  of  the  Gum  within  it,  and  it 
is  not  merely  his  descendants  who  possess  that  character.  Nevertheless 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  inherited  sanctity  has  not  altered  the  social 
status  of  these  sections  in  the  caste.  The  Sodhist  remain  Sarin,  but 
they  intermarry  with  the  Bedis,  whose  status  is  generally  said  to  be 
Bunjahi.  Further  the  Bedi  have  actually  in  a few  cases  violated  the 
rule  of  exogamy  and  permitted  marriage  within  the  got,  it  being  ap- 
parently held  a less  evil  to  break  that  rule-than  to  give  a daughter  in 
marriage  to  any  but  a member  of  a sacred  section. 

Rules  of  marriage. — Generally  speaking,  the  Khatris  avoid  the  usual 
four  sections  of  gots,  viz.,  those  of  the  father,  mother,  father’s  mother 
and  mother’s  mother : but  when  the  law  of  hypergaray  narrows  the 
circle  of  alliances,  this  rule  has  to  give  way.  Thus  the  Dh&ighar 
families  of  the  Kapur,  Khanna,  Malhotra  and  Sefch  sections  are  not 
bound  by  this  rule,  and  avoid  only  the  father’s  got  and  the  near  rela- 
tions of  the  mother.  Further,  the  rule  forbidding  intermarriage  be- 
tween  the  descendant*  of  a common  ancestor  is  not  invariably  observed, 
for  the  first  three  of  these  sections  are  descended  from  three  brothers, 
yet  their  descendants  are  closely  intermarried.  The  Khokharau  again 
avoid  only  the  gots  of  the  father  and  mother,  because  they  have  so  few 
sections  to  marry  into.  The  BAris  appear  to  avoid  both  the  parents’ 
gots  and  the  relations  of  their  mothers  within  seven  degrees,  but  no 
general  rule  can  be  laid  down. 

A common  Brahmanical  gotra  is  also  said  to  be,  as  a rule,  a bar  to 
intermarriage,  but  though  Jbh©  Khanna  and  Kapur  sections  are  both 
of  the  Kaushal  gotra , they  intermarry.  Thus  we  have  the  unexpected 
result  that  the  higher  groups  are  the  least  bound  by  the  ordinary  iTiles 
which  prohibit  marriage  within  certain  circles  of  relationship. 


* The  Nanakputra  or  ‘children  of  Nanak*  appear  to  have  been  Bedis.  In  later  Sikh  times 
they  were  employed  as  escorts  to  caravans  whose  safety  was  insured  by  their  sacred  descent. 
Nanakputra  is  however  also  said  to  be  a synonym  for  Udasi.  Prinsep  gives  the  following 
aecount  of  the  Bedis  as  traders  in  Sialkot : — ‘ Formerly  a race  of  Bedis  from  Dera  Baba 
Nanak  were  wont  to  bring  large  herds  of  cattle  for  sale  at  stated  periods.  The  arrival  of 
these  hers  or  droves  were  looked  forward  to  with  much  interest.  The  Bedis  divided  the 
Doabs  out  among  themselves,  and  considered  the  villages  their  constituents,  to  whom  long 
eredit  was  purposely  allowed  in  order  that  the  extra  charge  in  the  bill,  in  honour  of  the 
Guru,  might  be  overlooked,  but  they  have  given  up  coming  regularly,  and  so  the  people  are 
driven  to  the  Bar  or  to  Amritsar  fairs  to  purchase  : ’ Sialkot  Sett . Rep.,  1865,  § 123, 
f The  Sodhis  of  Anandpur  are  the  descendants  of  Suraj  Mai  (not  Surat  Mai,  as  printed 
in  10 i of  the  Punjab  Census  Report,  1892;,  son  of  Guru  Ilargobind  and  are  called  the 
bare  met  ke  S)dhi , as  opposed  to  the  chhote  met  ke  Sodhi  or  Mina  Sodhis. 
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The  ages  of  betrothal  and  marriage. — The  age  of  the  betrothal  in  the 
case  of  the  Khatris  depends  on  the  status  of  the  group.  For  example 
in  Rawalpindi,  where  the  Khatris  are  proportionately  most  numerous, 
the  age  of  betrothal  varies.  It  is  stated  to  bo  from  4 — 8 for  girls 
among  the  Khokhar&n  and  Bdris,  and  8 — 10  among  the  Bunj&his. 
Marriage  follows  at  8 — 12  among  the  former  and  at  10 — 12  among  the 
latter.  There  is  no  muhldwa  and  married  life  commences  at  13 — 15  in 
all  the  groups.  In  Gurgaon  the  Khatris,  as  a body,  are  said  not  to 
practise  infant  marriage. 

The  traditional  origin  of  the  groups . — The  origin  of  the  division  into 
the  four  groups  called  B4ri,  Bimj&hi,  Sarin,  and  Khokhrdn,  is  said  to 
be  that  AlcL-ud-din  Khilji  attempted  to  impose  widow-marriage  upon 
the  Khatris.  The  western  Khatris  resolved  to  resist  the  innovation, 
and  sent  a deputation  of  52  ( bawan ) of  their  members  to  represent 
their  case  at  court;  but  the  eastern  Khatris  were  afraid  to  sign  the 
memorial.  They  were  therefore  called  followers  of  Shara  Ayin  or  the 
Muhammadan  customs — hence  Sarin— while  the  memorialists  were 
called  Bdwanjai  from  the  number  of  the  deputation  or  of  the  clans 
respectively  represented  by  the  members  of  the  deputation ; hence 
Bunjdhi.  The  Khokhran  section  is  said  to  consist  of  the  descendants 
of  certain  Khatris  who  joined  the  Khokhars  in  rebellion,  and  with  whom 
the  other  Khatri  families  were  afraid  to  intermarry;  and  the  Bari 
section,  of  the  lineage  of  Mehr  Cliand,  Kalin  Chand,  and  Kapur  Chand, 
three  Khatris  who  went  to  Delhi  in  attendance  upon  one  of  Akbar's 
R4jput  wives,  and  who,  thus  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  caste, 
married  only  within  each  other’s  families.  There  are  however  other 
accounts,  which  vary  in  details,  and  of  these  the  most  circumstantial  is 
as  follows  When  Al^-nd-din  Khilji  attempted  to  impose  the  custom 
of  widow  remarriage  on  the  Khatris,  those  of  the  caste  who  lived  at 
Delhi  and  Sirhind  said  they  would  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Khatris 
of  Lahore,  who  in  turn  referred  the  matter  to  the  Khatris  of  Multan. 
It  was  thereupon  determined  to  resist  the  Imperial  edict,  but  the 
Khatris  of  the  B£ri  Do4b,  of  Ark  and  of  Sirhind  were  afraid  to  an  here 
to  this  resolve,  and  in  consequence  they  formed  the  Saifn  group.  On 
the  other  hand  the  377  sections,  called  Uchandi,  deputed  56  of  their 
number  to  urge  their  cause  at  Delhi,  and  thus  the  remaining  321  sec- 
tions became  known  as  the  Ansar  or  supporters.  Of  the  56  sections 
deputed  to  Delhi,  52  became  the  Bunjahi -Kaldn  or  Khds  (or  senior 
Bunjdhi),  and  four  became  Dh4ighar.  This  latter  sub-group  was  form- 
ed of  the  three  eponymous  sections,  Khanna,  Kapur  and  Mehra, 
whose  ancestors,  at  the  instigation  of  their  mother,  had  headed  the  re- 
sistance to  the  imperial  will.  To  these  the  Seth-Ivakar  were  affiliated. 

This  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Dhdigbar  is  hardly  tenable 
because  these  sections  are  by  no  means  exclusively  Db&ighar.  The 
legend  does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Bari  group,  or  of 
the  Ch&rghar  and  other  sub-groups.  As  to  the  term  Sarin,  the  deriva- 
tion from  shard ? }ain  (because  they  adopted  the  shard 3 or  Muham- 
madan Law),  is  often  given,  but  the  word  is  most  probably  a corruption 
of  sreni , a line,  or  a guild  of  traders.  Sreni  is,  Sir  II.  Risley  notes,  a 
common  term  for  sub-caste  in  Bengal.  It  also  recalls  the  word  Srenika 
the  other  name  or  title  of  Bimbisara  ; see  p.  505  supra. 
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The  results  of  the  Khatri  social  system. — The  general  principle  under 
lying  the  Khatri  organization  appears  to  be  perfectly  clear,  and  is  that 
the  higher  (and  therefore  in  the  nature  of  things  the  narrower)  the 
circle  within  which  a daughter  may  be  given  in  marriage,  the  more 
exalted  is  the  social  position  of  the  family  in  its  own  group.  This  prin- 
ciple finds  full  scope  in  the  Bari  group,  within  which  the  social  status 
of  a family  may  constantly  change,  while  the  section,  as  a whole,  has 
no  fixed  status.  In  the  two  lower  groups  the  sections  appear  to  be 
more  definitely  allotted,  as  it  were,  to  the  various  groups.  This  how- 
ever is  a very  obscure  point  and  I need  not  pursue  it  further  here.  It 
is  sufficient  to  note  that  hypergamy  leads  to  its  usual  results,  though 
owing  to  the  general  complexity  of  the  Khatri  organization  and'  to  its 
endless  local  variations  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  state  those 
results  generally. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  competition,  in  the  lower  groups,  for  sons- 
in-law,  so  that  marriage  expenses  are  as  the  author  of  the  Tawarikh-i - 
Qaum  Kliatridn  says,  ruinous  among  the  Sarin,  very  heavy  among  the 
Bunj&his,  heavy  among  the  B&raghars,  and  very  slight  among  the 
Dh&ighars. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  result.  In  1852  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes, 
then  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Jullundur,  described  how  the  Lahoris* 
used  to  make  away  with  the  girl-wives  they  obtained  from  the  Bunjahis 
in  order  that  they  might  obtain  fresh  brides  and  fresh  dowries.  The 
Baris,  as  a whole,  are  to  this  day  in  the  same  position,  and  however 
.poor  or  distressed  a Bari  may  be,  he  is  sure  of  getting  a wife  with  a 
handsome  dower  from  a respectable  Bunjahi  family  : (Pati&la).  If  a 
Bunjahi  wife  died,  when  married  to  a B&ri,  it  was  callously  said  : — 
‘ purdna  chula , ghijadid / or  € if  the  hearth  be  cold,  the  ghi  is  fresh/ 
meaning  that  the  dead  wife  could  be  easily  replaced. 

As  might  well  be  expected  strenuous  efforts  have  from  time  to  tifrte 
been  made  by  the  lower  to  shake  off  the  social  tyranny  of  the  higher 
groups  and  these  have  met  with  some  measure  of  success.  The  man- 
oeuvres of  the  various  groups  concerned  are  too  complicated  for  de- 
scription here,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  results  have  been,  in  Gujr&t, 
to  sever  all  connection  between  the  Bdris  and  the  Bari-Bunjahis,  so  that 
the  latter  are  now  apparently  endogamous,  while  in  Patiala  and  Jul- 
lundur the  object  seems  to  be  to  make  the  B&ris  reciprocate  by  giving 
wives  to  the  Bunj&his,  and  this  object  is  said  to  have  been  attained. 
Thus,  generally  speaking,  the  tendency  is  to  revolt  against  the  inequit- 
able rule  of  hypergamy  and  transform  the  hypergamous  groups  into 
endogamous  sub-castes.  The  close  resemblances  in  this  system  to  the 
institution  known  as  Kulinism  in  Bengal  need  not  be  pointed  out. 

The  Khatri  got  names . — Folk-etymology  would  derive  Sarin  from 
surin,  e warrior/  but  the  derivation  already  given  is  more  probable. 

It  is  also  said  that  Khukran  (Khokharan)  is  derived  from  Karakhan 
descendants  of  Krukhak,  ( one  of  the  sons  of  Manu/  who  settled  and 
reigned  in  the  North-West  Punjab. 


* Meaning,  obviously,  the  Bari-Lahoria,  especially  the  Dhaighar. 
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The  got  names  proper  are  popularly  derived  from  various  titles  and 
so  on,  and  are  cited  as  proofs  of  the  ancient  military  character 
of  the  caste.  Thus  Bhalla  is  derived  from  bhail,  a spear.  Bhasm  from 
bhaSj  brilliancy,  and  ien , master,  i.e.,  the  sun.  Bohra  from  buha, 
a column  in  military  array,  and  it  is  said  that  in  the  United 
Provinces  a buha  is  still  drawn  and  worshipped  on  tho  Dasehra  day. 
Uh  a wan,  or  Dli  avail,  is  said  to  mean  a messenger  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Kakkar  is  said  to  be  originally  Karkar,  i strong’  or  ‘ powerful 3; 
and  Kapur  to  mean  the  moon,  'Karpur.’  Khanna  is  even  derived  from 
khan , a mine  and  said  to  mean  sapper.  But  another  account  says  it 
means  that  ‘ half  ’the  family  became  Brahman.  Koehar  is  said  to  come 
from  kavach,  ‘ armour.’  Mahendruis  naturally  derived  from  Mahendra, 

‘ lord  of  the  earth*  or  ‘ chief.*  Mehra  is  also  derived  from  Mihir, 
the  sun.  The  Sabi  got  declares  that  its  ancestors  were  once  bankers  and 
are  styled  Sli&hji.  Salmi,  Seni  are  both  said  to  be  corruptions  of  the 
Sanskr.  ‘ Sainani/  the  head  of  an  army  or  general.  Seth,  sreshta,  means 
rich  and  also  a raja.  Tandan  is  also  said  to  be  an  abbreviation  of 
martand  and  to  mean  the  sun,  but  it  is  also  said  to  mean  warrior.  A 
habit  describes  the  relations  of  some  of  the  gots  thus — 

Bade  Baderd , Puri , par  an  t — Koehar , Nandd  hhu  panvan, 

Sohni , Mehta , Hdndd , Saigal , — Bhalldt  Kholar , Dugal , Upal% 

Tinsan  Bnnjdhi , Zdt  Bunjahe -—Nand -ghan , Bdnddn  hardn  hhde  ) 

Sihh-Bhunjdhi , Mol , Dharmdn , — Natd  Kare  haro  parwdn. 

“ The  Bade  Bunjahis  are  the  highest,  the  Pun's  are  the  like,  the  Kochars  and  Nand&s  are 
Rajas,  the  Sohni,  etc.  (the  12  tribes)  and  the  300  Bunjahi  tribes  and  the  Nandghan  are  such 
that  there  is  no  impediment  to  contracting  marriages  with  them.  ” 

The  Kliatris  have  not,  as  a caste,  any  distinctive  caste  customs,  but 
many  of  their  sections  have  special  usages  on  various  occasions. 

In  Amb&la  the  Khatris  celebrate  a wife’s  first  pregnancy  by  the 
‘ custom  ’ called  rit.  Her  parents  send  her  sweets,  clothes  and  cash. 
Sati  is  specially  worshipped  on  this  occasion,  with  other  deities. 

The  Purfs  of  the  Bunj&lii  group  cook  a mess  of  Jcarhi , two  and  a 
half  mats*  full,  on  this  occasion,  and  also  worship  a patri  or  small 
board  like  a slate.  The  karhij  which  is  made  of  gram  flour,  is  distri- 
buted among  the  brotherhood. 

In  this  section  again  on  the  birth  of  a son  sMra,f  weighing  about 
11  mans  kacha  or  some  40  lbs.,  is  made  and  distributed  among  the 
brotherhood.  The  family  barber  also  make  a goat  out  of  it.  Taking 
a reed  he  splits  it  up  into  two  or  four  pieces,  bleating  all  the  while 
like  a goat.  For  making  this  idol  the  barber  gets  7 Mansuri  pice  as 
his  fee,  and  a rupee  is  also  given  to  the  family  parohit . 

The  popular  idea  as  to  the  origin  of  the  devkaj  is  that  once  a 
Khatrani  with  a child  in  her  arms  met  the  Brahman  Pars  Edm  and, 
in  her  terror,  fled,  leaving  the  child  behind  her.  A wild  eat  was  about 
to  devour  it  when  some  kites  appeared  and  spread  their  wings  over 
it.  Now  Kans,  Krishna’s  maternal  uncle,  had  been  told  by  his 
astrologers  that  bis  sister’s  eighth  son  would  kill  him,  so  when  Krishna 
was  born  he  was  replaced  by  a girl- child  whom  Rdjd  Kans  killed. 
She  was  dashed  upon  a washerman’s  board,  but  fell  in  the  Himalayas 


* Large  earthen  vessels. 

t A kind  of  pudding,  made  of  flour,  sugar  and  a little  ghi. 
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where  she  is  worshipped  as  Bhajan  Bashni  Devi,*  and  it  is  apparently 
in  commemoration  of  that  event  that  the  mother  of  a first-born  son 
among  the  Chopra,  Kapur,  Kakkar,  Khanne  and  Malhotra  Khatris 
leaves  her  husband's  house,  after  the  child's  birth,  and  takes  refuge 
in  a relative's  house,  but  not  in  her  parents'  home.  Thence  she  is 
brought  back  by  her  husband  as  if  she  were  a bride,  and  a symbolical 
remarriage  takes  place,  but  without  the  usual  Yedic  mantras  being 
read, 

The  Abrola  section  has  a tradition  that  a snake  was  once  born  to 
one  of  its  members.  One  night  it  fell  into  a pot  and  next  night  died 
from  the  blows  of  the  churning-stick.  So  Abrolas  never  churn  or 
make  butter  and  never  kill  a serpent. 

The  Anand  give  no  alms  on  a Sankr&nt,  the  first  of  a solar  month. 
Their  women  tabu  ghi  for  the  hair.  The  Nand  appear  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Anand. 

The  Bahl  will  not  remain  in  Delhi  at  night.  They  may  visit  it  in 
the  day  time  but  must  leave  it  before  dark. 

The  Bejal  Seths,  a section  of  the  Dilwdli  (of  Delhi)  Khatris  observe 
the  following  usaore  at  a tonsure.  The  rite  is  always  performed  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  and  when  the  family  barber  prepares  to  shear  the 
child's  hair,  two  persons  disguised  as  Mughals,  one  having  a bow 
«nd  arrow  in  his  hand,  and  tlm  other  a shoe,  stand  close  to  him.  They 
i\-'»iani  in  this  posture  until  the  shearing  of  the  child  is  over.  The 
child  then  enters  the  house,  and  the  females  of  the  family,  when  they 
see  him  with  his  hair  shorn,  begin  to  beat  their  breasts  and  cry  hai  ! 
hai!  mera  kin  mnnda,  SetTion  jaya  kin  munda : “Woe!  woe!  who 

shaved  my  son,  who  shaved  the  son  of  a Seth  ?”  They  regard,  or 
pretend  to  regard,  that  day  as  an  unlucky  one,  and  observe  a kind  of 
pretended  mourning  for  the  next  24  hours.  The  daily  food  is  not  cooked 
on  that  day,  and  even  the  lamps  of  the  house  are  lighted,  not  by  the 
members  of  the  family,  but  by  a neighbour.  Curious  and  laughable  as 
this  ceremony  may  appear  to  be,  it  has  not  sprung  up  without  a cause. 
It  has  its  origin  in  the  following  story  : — 

Once  upon  a time  the  son  of  a poor  Seth  had  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  his  parents 
passed  the  prescribed  age  of  tonsure,  and  having  been  not  properly  looked  after,  was 
suffering  from  lice  which  had  grown  in  abundance  over  his  head.  He  was  one  day  seen  on 
the  road,  weeping  and  crying  bitterly  from  the  pain  they  occasioned  him,  by  two  Mughals, 
who  felt  such  compassion  for  him  that,  having  by  chance  met  a barber,  they  ordered  him  to 
cut  off  the  child’s  hair  then  end  there.  The  barber  knowing  that  the  object  of  their  com- 
passion was  a Khatri’s  son  who  could  not  be  shorn  without  the  formal  ceremony,  refused  to 
comply  with  their  demand.  The  Mughals  seeing  that  he  was  obstinate  in  his  refusal 
resolved  to  use  force  : one  of  them  beat  him  with  hiis  shoes  and  the  other  pointing  his  arrow 
threatened  him  with  instant  death  if  he  failed  to  shave  the  child  on  the  spot  The  terrified 
barber  bad  no  alternative  left  but  to.  cut  the  child’s  hair  without  further  loss  of  time. 
When  this  had  been  done,  the  Mughals  let  the  barber  go  and  told  the  child  to  go  his  way 
home.  The  child  accordingly  returned  to  his  house  with  his  hair  thus  shorn.  The  females  of 
the  family  were  shocked  at  the  child’s  appearance,  and  thought  this  unceremonious  shearing 
of  his  hair  very  unlucky.  They  all  began  to  beat  their  breasts  and  burst  into  lamentation. 
It  was  a day  of  regular  mourning  for  the  whole  family.f 


* In  the  Central  Punjab  this  girl-child  is  supposed  to  have  become  tho  lightning  and 
during  a thunderstorm  the  maternal  uncle  and  nephew  will  not  sit  or  stand  or  sleep  in  the 
same  room. 

f From  N.  I.  N,  Q,  III,  § £47. 


Khatris,  Beri — Bhandari.  5 1 7 

The  Beri  are  an  offshoot  of  the  Chopra  and  ascribe  their  name  to  the 
fact  that  their  ancestor  was  born  under  a beri  tree. 

Among  the  Bhadw&r  the  ceremony  of  putting  on  the  sacred  thread  for 
the  first  time  is  thus  observed  : — When  the  boy  is  of  an  age  to  don 
the  janeo  his  father,  with  his  brotherhood  and  a band  of  musicians, 
goes  on  one  day  to  the  sweeper’s  house  to  invite  a black  bitch  to  the 
feast  at  the  ceremony  ; next  day,  the  family  priest  ( parohit ) brings 
the  black  bitch  together  with  the  sweeper  to  his  master’s  house.  The 
parohit  performs  a certain  ceremony  of  worship  to  the  bitch.  Then 
all  the  different  dishes  cooked  for  the  ceremony  are  put  in  a large 
brass  dish,  and  placed  before  the  bitch,  and  the  members  of  the  family 
fold  their  hands  before  her  and  so  continue  until  she  eats  somethin** 
from  the  dish.  They  will  even  wait  sitting  till  the  evening,  if  she  doe*s 
not  touch  the  food.  After  the  bitch  has  eaten,  the  remains  and  a red 
cloth  are  given  to  the  sweeper.  After  that  Brahmans  are  feasted, 
and  then  the  members  of  the  family  may  eat.  The  origin  of  this  rite 
is  said  to  be  that  the  Bhadw&rs  once  lived  towards  Delhi  and  when  the 
Muhammadan  rulers  tried  to  convert  them  to  that  faith  they  fled  from 
that  tract  but  many  were  murdered.  One  of  their  women  who  was  far 
advanced  in  pregnancy  gave  birth  to  a male  child  and  abandoned  it, 
she  herself  escaping.  The  child  was  however  carried  away  by  a black 
bitch  and  suckled  by  her,  so  when  he  grew  up  he  directed  his  descend- 
ants to  adore  the  black  bitch  for  ever. 

Bhalla , Bahl , Banda,  Sial , and  Sabbanvdl  Khatris . — The  bhaddan 
ceremony  is  performed  by  Sidls,  Bahls  and  Bhallas,  at  the  age  of  five 
in  the  K&ngra  hills,  by  H&nclas  at  BAm  Tirth  near  Amritsar  and  by 
Sabbarwdls  at  their  houses  after  13  days  of  the  birth  of  a child. 

Among  the  Bhand&ris  at  the  birth  of  a child  the  mother  is  made  to 
sleep  on  the  ground.  Seven  thorns  of  a kikar  o r jandi  tree  are  buried 
iu  the  earth  under  her  pillow.  Bread  or  anything  made  of  corn  is 
avoided  for  the  first  three  days,  only  milk  being  given  her  for  food. 
On  the  fourth  day  churma  (a  mixture  of  flour,  ghi  and  sugar)  is 
prepared  and  given  her  to  eat  and  what  she  cannot  eat  is  buried  uhder 
her  bed.  On  the  13th  day  she  puts  on  a barber’s  shoes,  leaves  her 
room  and  resumes  to  her  household  duties.  No  cause  is  assigned  for 
the  burying  of  the  thorns.  At  the  bhadan  munan  ceremony  a jandi 
tree  is  cut  and  a kite  feasted.  The  mother  affects  displeasure  and 
goes  to  a neighbour’s  house,  but  is  brought  back  by  her  husband  who 
gives  her  some  ornament  or  cash. 

The  boy  becomes  a Sanyasi,  or  recluse,  and  begs  alms  of  his  brother- 
hood. Out  of  the  alms,  which  generally  comprise  flour,  churma  is 
made  and  offered  by  the  boy  to  his  Brahman  guru,  and  then  distributed 
amongst  all  the  brotherhood. 

Among  the  Bhandaris  the  janeo  is  generally  performed  at  8 or  9 
years  of  age.  On  the  evening  before,  the  family  parohit  invites  a kite 
to  t lie  feast  next  morning.  Before  the  rite  begins  bread,  khir , etc., 
are  sent  to  the  kite,  then  Brahmans  are  feasted,  and  lastly  the  brother- 
hood. Then  the  boy  is  shaved,  the  family  parohit  shaving  first  one 
lock  of  hair  and  receiving  Rs.  5-4  as  his  fee,  the  remainder  being  shaved 
by  the  barber.  The  janeo  is  put  on  after  the  boy  has  bathed  and  he 
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then  cuts  a branch  of  a jandi  tree.  After  him  his  mother,  whom  her 
husband  kicks,  goes  away  displeased  (' rushar ),  to  her  parents  who, 
if  not  residents  of  the  same  place,  visit ‘it  on  this  occasion.  On  his 
return  from  cutting  the  jandi , finding  his  mother  gone,  the  boy, 
together  with  his  father  and  the  brotherhood  go  to  appease  and  fetch 
her  back.  Her  husband  (the  boy's  father)  pacifies  her  and  brings  her 
back  home.  Sometimes  she  is  given  an  ornament  or  some  other  thing 
to  conciliate  her. 

This  custom  also  prevails  among  the  Mokol  and  other  Bunj&hi 
Khatris 

The  Bhandaris,  like  the  Hfindas,  affect  Shaikh  Fand  who  once  met 
a company  of  them  in  a wilderness.  They  entertained  him  and  in 
return  he  said:  tumhara  bhanddrd  bhard  rahe , ‘May  your  store-house 
remain  full. ' Thenceforth  they  were  called  Bhandari.  They  have 
three  sub-sections,  the  Ber-pfilni  : so  called  because  an  orphan  wa3 
^ brought  up  by  his  sister  (ber-bahin),  the  Pfitni,  from  Pakpattan,  and 
the  Bhoria,  so  called  because  its  founder  was  brought  up  in  an 
underground  room,  {bho7'a-tah-hhdna).  Weddings  are  celebrated  by 
V a visit  to  Batdla,  in  Gurdaspur,  as  that  town  is  regarded  as  their 
original  settlement. 

. I ° 

The  Bhagre  do  not  worship  a chil  but  the  ah,  for,  they  say,  this  plant 
saved  the  life  of  Bfibfi  Mmnali,  one  of  their  progenitors,  by  feeding  him 
with  its  juice,  when  as  a new  born  baby,  he  was  thrown  away  by  his 
mother,  who  was  fleeing  for  her  life.  A Jfit  maid -servant  known  as 
Bharwain  Mfitfi,  who  had  accompanied  the  mother  in  her  flight,  rescued 
the  child  some  20  days  after  its  abandonment,  and  she  is  commemorated 
>,t  weddings  when  2\  J&t  females  (2  adults  and  a girl)  are  fed.  The 
Bhao*re  perform  the  bhaddan  in  the  Kdngra  Hills,  and  ancestor  worship 
at  Burj  Lattan  in  Jagraon  tahsil,  Ludhidna,  on  15th  Katak.  They  came 
originally  from  Sirsa.  The  name  Bhagar  means  corn  of  very  inferior 
quality,  and  was  given  them  by  a Bhfit,  because  he  got  corn  of  that 
quality  from  one  of  their  ancestors,  who  was  distributing  grain  during 
a famine,  the  truth  being  that  the  Bhdt  only  came  when  the  good  grain 
was  all  gone  and  nothing  but  bhagar  remained. 

The  Bhalla  in  Hoshidrpur  always  have  a sweeper  present  at  a wed- 
ding because  a sweeper  protected  their  female  ancestor  during  Pars 
Rfim's  persecution. 

The  Bhuchar  got  is  said  to  have  been  originally  Talwdr.  One  of 
that  got  left  a son  without  any  one  to  protect  it,  but  a buffalo  and  a 
kite  took  care  of  it.  His  mother,  who  had  abandoned  him  owing 
to  her  poverty,  found  him  again  and  called  him  f Bhuchar/  as  he  was 
well-fed  and  developed.  This  got  feeds  kites  at  weddings  and  it  has 
also  preserved  the  buffalo's  horns,  one  being  kept  by  the  Bhucliars  of 
Delhi  and  the  other  by  those  of  Nawashahr  in  Jullundur. 

The  Chadda  hold  the  ah  sacred,  because  they  say  their  forefathers 
once  fought  with  Babar  near  Emindbfid  and  all  fell,  save  one  who  hid 
under  an  ah  bush.  He  refounded  the  section- and  it  still  performs  the 
munnan  at  Emiufib&d  and  worships  the  afc . 


Khatris,  Cham — Dhand.  5!^ 

The  Cham,  a got  of  Bunjdbi  status,  were  really  Tannan  Kapurs  but 
one  of  their  ancestors  accepted  a cham  (skin)  from  a Cham&r  in  ' pay- 
ment of  monies  due  to  him,  whence  the  name.  Followers  of  Guru 
Hdm  Rai,  the  Cham,  have  satis  at  Tungaheri  in  Ludhiana  tahsil  and  at 
Kiratpur  in  Amb&la.  They  perform  the  bhaddan  like  a wedding  in 
most  respects,  but  they  do  not  worship  the  chil  or  ah.  One  peculiarity 
in  connection  with  the  rite  is  that  all  the  food  for  it  is  cooked  on  a fire 
produced  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  pldh  wood  together.  The  fire  must 
also  be  kindled  by  members  oHhe  family  only  and  until  it  is  made  food 
or  drink  is  avoided.  A parohit  may  join  in  the  ceremony,  but  no  one 
else  can  take  part  in  it.  The  boy  too  becomes  a Sany^si,  but  is  brought 
back  home  by  his  sisters. 

The  Chhotra  got  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Dhirs,  and  worships  a serpent 
and  a Muhammadan  mirdsi  because  once  a serpent  fed  Bdbd,  Malla 
their  ancestor,  with  its  tail,  and  a mirdsi  taking  him  from  the  reptile 
nursed  him,  when  he  had  been  abandoned  as  a child  by  his  mother 
who  was  fleeing  for  her  life.  Chhotra  is  derived  from  chhidnd  to  leave, 
and  the  section  has  a sati  at  Amargarh,  in  Patiala,  where  there  is  an 
image  of  a serpent  also. 

The  Olihura  Khatris  still  commemorate  Bhai  Lalu,  whose  shrine  is 
situate  at  Dalla  in  Kapurthala,  by  an  annual  fair.  By  repeating  his 
name  or  legend  intermittent  fever  is  cured.  His  grandson,  Salamat 
Rai,  was  importuned  by  Mahar&ja  Ranjit  Singh  to  pray  for  his  recovery 
from  a mortal  sickness.  This  the  Baba  refused  to  do,  but  he  gave  three 
years  of  his  own  life  to  prolong  that  of  his  master,  and  in  gratitude 
Ranjit  Singh  spent  a crore  of  rupees  on  the  goldeu  temples  at  Benares, 
Amritsar,  Hard  war  and  Jawalamukhi, 

The  Chopra  are  also  called  Chopra  Rajava,  Jafc>?)  and  Q^nuimo 
Chopra.  They  claim  descent  from  one  Chaupat  Rai.  Once,  they  say, 
they  lived  at  Benares,  but  incurring  the  wrath  of  Chaudragupta  went 
to  the  Deccan,  where  Chaupat  Rai,  their  ancestor,  was  slain  in  battle 
by  Sultan  Mahmud.  The  Chopra  are  uamed  after  him,  biu  are  really 
Surajbansi. 

The  Chopra  and  Kakkar  perform  a son's  bhaddan  ceremony  in  his 
5rh  year.  On  this  occasiou  the  boy's  father  goes  away,  and  the  mother 
too  goes  rushe  (being  displeased)  to  the  house  of  a relation.  Then 
the  boy’s  father,  with  some  of  his  relatives,  follows  her  there.  They  first 
kick  her  slightly  and  then  appease  her  and  bring  her  back  home  after 
tying  her  garment  to  her  husband's  chddar  or  dupatta. 

The  Chopras  give  from  Re.  1 to  Rs.  31  (at  most)  in  cash  as  the 
bride’s  dowry  at  her  marriage.  At  a girl’s  marriage  her  mother  also 
asks  alms  for  her  of  the  women  of  the  got;  and  at  a son’s  wedding  he  is 
given  a plough.  The  Chopras  do  not  use  hhand  but  gur  only  at 
weddings. 

The  Dhaud  got  performs  the  jan<}i  rite  about  2 years  after  the  birth 
of  a sou.  Three  top-knots  are  left  on  the  child's  head  and  until  the 
bhaddan  is  observed  no  razor  may  be  applied  to  it,  nor  may  the  boy 
wear  a shirt.  The  bhaddan  is  celebrated  with  much  eclat}  many  rites 
similar  to  those  observed  at  weddings  being  performed. 
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Khatris y Dhir — Jhanji . 

The  Dhir,  or  c brave/  section  has  a tradition  that  it  once  migrated 
from  Ajudliia  and  settled  at  Kandahar.  Expelled  thence  by  the  Arab 
invasions  it  came  to  the  Punjab.  The  Dhir  of  Kapurthala  are  descend- 
ed from  B&b&  Mahya,  who  was  the  guru  of  Guru  Amar  D£s,  and  is  still 
reverenced  at  Dhir  weddings. 

The  Dhir,  in  Ludhiana,  feast  a woman  of  the  Sindhu  Jat  tribe  on  the 
birth  of  a son,  because  in  a fight  with  dacoits,  a Dhir  fought  on  even 
after  he  had  lost  his  head.  A Sindhu  girl  who  saw  his  valour  was 
rebuked  for  standing  there  to  watch  the  fight  and  tauntingly  asked  if  it 
was  her  husband's  head  that  she  must  look  at  it.  She  retorted  that  it 
was  indeed  her  husband's,  and  thereupon  she  became  sati . So  Dhir 
Khatris  commemorate  her  to  this  day. 

The  Duggal  at  the  maunan  don  a tragi  (a  waist  band  to  which  a strip 
of  cloth  is  fastened  and  carried  between  the  legs)  of  munj.  The  strip 
of  cloth  must  be  red  and  the pagrt  too  must  be  of  that  colour.  The  boy 
must  also  wear  wooden  sandals  and  carry  a,  fakir’s  wallet  ( bagli ).  He 
cries  Alakh  (the  mendicant's  cry)  and  his  kinswomen  give  him  alms. 
He  then  runs  away,  pretending  to  be  displeased,  but  his  sister  or 
brother's  wife  or  father  goes  after  him  to  conciliate  him  and  gives  him 
something.  The  rite  is  performed  outside  the  village,  A goat  is  killed 
and  a drop  of  its  blood  applied  to  the  boy's  forehead.  The  flesh  is 
cooked  and  eaten  on  the  spot  and  what  remains  is  buried  there.  Till 
the  maunan  is  performed  at  the  age  of  5,  7,  or  9,  the  boy's  head  must 
not  be  shaved  with  a razor,  but  his  hair  may  be  cut  with  scissors. 

The  Gundis  are  a section  of  the  Khatris  found  in  Gujrat  and  said  to 
be  the  only  community  of  the  caste  found  in  that  District.  They  say 
that  the  emperor  Bahlol  brought  them  from  Sntlkot  and  established 
them  at  Bahlolpur  in  Gujrat.  They  are  agriculturists  and  think  that  to 
relapse  into  trade  would  be  derogatory. 

The  H£nda  perform  the  maunan  at  Pfikpattan,  alleging  that  Shaikh 
Farid-ud-dm  Shakarganj  is  their  patron.  North  of  Lahore  the  H&nda 
resort  to  a tank  near  Gujrat  town  to  perform  the  maunan , carrying 
the  youngsters  about  to  undergo  it  in  procession  with  drums  and  music. 
A brick  from  Shaikh  Farid’s  shrine  has  been  thrown  into  the  tank  there 
and  so  made  it  sacred.  The  Handas  will  not  eat  animals  slaughtered 
by  jhatkd  (striking  off  the  head  at  a blow)  after  the  Hindu  fashion,  but 
cut  their  throats  like  the  Musalmans.  A H&nda  bridegroom  has  a 
piece  of  red  silk,  weighing  1J  tolcl  (half  ounce),  tied  to  the  strings  of  his 
chapkan  (coat),  and  when  he  reaches  the  bride's  house  he  opens  it  and 
puts  it  before  his  mouth  with  the  right  hand  like  a handkerchief. 

Among  the  Jaidke  at  the  bhaddan  the  boy  becomes  a Sany&si  and 
is  brought  home  by  his  sisters. 

The  Jerath  or  Jaret  also  venerate  the  kite  (chtl)  because  it  saved  the 
life  of  their  progenitor. 

The  Jhanji  section  has  a peculiar  observance  called  (hengna  (lit.  a 
tiresome  child).  The  sweeper  of  the  bride's  parents  makes  a male 
figure  of  wood,  with  clothes,  and  dances  it  before  the  bridegroom's 
party,  who  give  him  a rupee.  Halwd  is  thrown  to  the  kites  wheu  the 
bride  reaches  her  husband's  house,  and  after  the  wedding  the  party 
goes  to  worship  the  gods. 


Khatris,  Jiwar — EhannU. 
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The  Jiwar  are  Sikhs  and  Murg&i*  Khatris  by  origin.  One  of  the 
Murgdis  called  BdM  Dari  (Dari  Chat  in  Amritsar  is  called  after  him), 
was  a Sikh  of  Guru  N&nab.  He  had  a son  named  M&nak  Cliand,  who 
came  to  Gondw&l  where  his  father-in-laws  were  and  being  a Sikh  of  the 
Gurus,  went  to  the  third  Guru,  Amar  Dds,  who  lived  at  Goudw&h 
The  Guru  bade  him  break  the  bed  of  the  Mauli  S&hib.  A hdoli  or 
tank  had  been  dug  at  Gondw&l,  but  owing  to  the  hard  clay,  the  water 
level  could  not  be  reached,  and  so  Manak  Chand  was  ordered  to  break 
through  the  level  clay  while  others  were  busy  in  the  excavation. 
Through  his  exertions  the  water  was  reached  but  he  himself  was  drown- 
ed and  for  full  three  days  no  trace  was  found  of  his  body.  On  the 
third  day  his  mother-in-law  went  to  complain  to  the  third  Guru,  and 
he  came  to  the  spot  and  called  * Mdnak  Chand/  whereupon  his  body 
swam  out  of  the  water.  The  Guru  touched  it  with  Ins  feet  and  M&nak 
Chand  came  to  life  again.  So  the  Guru  hade  that  his  descendants 
should  be  called  Jiwar  (from  jma  which  means  living)  and  none  are 
now  called  Murgdi, 

The  Kaura,  a got  of  Bunj&hi  status,  are  really,  Kapurs.  The  name 
means  * bitter 3 and  is  thus  explained:  ‘A  woman  far  advanced  in 

pregnancy  became  sati  and  her  child  was  bom  near  an  ah  plant.  It 
was  found  on  the  third  day  after  its  birth  sucking  the  tail  of  a serpent, 
while  a kite  shadowed  it  with  its  wings.  As  the  ah  is  a bitter  plant 
and  the  kite  (cliil)  is  considered  poisonous  the  boy  was  called  Kaura. 
And  when  a twig  is  cut  from  a jandi  tree,  a rite  performed  at  weddings, 
a chil  is  feasted  and  food  placed  near  a serpent's  hole  and  also  near  an 
ah , round  which  a thread  too  is  wound  when  a child  is  teething,  its 
head  is  shaved  clean  only  four  top-knots  being  left.  A confection 
(halwd)  cooked  on  a fire  that  is  produced  from  stones,  is  then  distri- 
buted to  the  brotherhood,  a he-goat  made  of  halwd  having  been  previ- 
ously slaughtered.  The  Kaura  are  followers  of  Guru  R&m  D&s,  at 
whose  shrine  the  bhaddan  is  performed  and  all  the  top-knots  are  then 
shaved  clean  off. 

The  Khanna  Khatris  take  their  sons  for  the  ceremony  of  maunan , or 
first  head-shaving,  to  Dip&lpur,  tahsil  Chunian,  in  Lahore,  owing  to  a 
belief  founded  on  the  following  legend  : — A Brahman,  named  Laha,  was 
childless  and  went  into  the  bar,  or  wilds  of  Lahore,  to  practise  austeri- 
ties, which  he  performed  with  such  success  as  to  draw  upon  him  the 
favour  of  Cbandika  (Durga),  the  patron  goddess  of  the  clan,  who 
granted  him  a son ; but  as  he  was  too  old  to  beget  one,  she  gave  him 
one  ready  grown  up  called  Jasr&j,t  on  condition  that  no  abusive  epithet 
was  to  be  applied  to  him.  Like  all  spoilt  children  he  was  wayward  and 
fretful,  and  his  adoptive  mother,  forgetting  the  warning,  one  day  said 
to  him  : Tu  nig  gar  jd , u sink  into  the  earth/'  because  he  would  not 
heed  her  call  from  the  door  to  come  into  the  house.  He  immediately 
sank  into  the  earth,  and  the  old  woman  was  only  just  able  to  save  him 

* Murgai  doubtless  means  ‘teal.’ 

j*  A variant  from  Kapurthala  makes  the  goddess  Kihanglaj  (?  Hinglaj),  and  says  the 
boy’s  name  was  a Lalu  Jasrai.  Once  he  was  sent  to  the  lazar  fcr  turmeric  but  dawdled 
over  the  errand.  When  his  step*mother  scolded  him  he  sank  into  the  earth  and  the 
Brahman  in  vain  invoked  the  goddess,  who  declared  that  what  had  teen  could  not  be 
undone,  but  promisf  d that  the  sh line  of  B/ita  Lalu  Jasrai  shculd  te  worshipped  by  the 
Khannas  throughout  all  ages. 
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by  his  top-knot.  And  so  Kkanua  boys  to  this  day  never  wear  a 
top-knot. 

The  Kapur,  Malhotra,  and  Seth  Khatris  may  perform  the  maunan 
ceremony  anywhere,  provided  there  is  no  river  or  well  containing  water 
from  Dip&lpur. 

At  a son's  bhaddan  among  the  Khosla*  (Sarin)  the  parohit  goes  on 
the  previous  evening  to  invite  an  eagle  to  the  feast.  Next  morning 
before  the  shaving  is  begun,  four  loaves,  a small  quantity  of  confection- 
ery {sira  haliva)  and  two  pice  are  put  on  the  house  for  the  eagle.  When 
these  things  have  been  taken  away  by  an  eagle  the  ceremony  may  be 
performed.  The  eagle  is  feasted  in  the  same  manner  at  weddings 
soon  after  the  bride  comes  to  her  father-in-law's  house  for  the  first 
time. 

The  Kochhar  claim  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  Seth  and  say  their  founder 
was  left  an  orphan,  his  father  having  been  slain  in  battle.  He  was 
brought  up  by  his  sister  and  their  name  is  derived  from  kochhcir , Map.' 
The  Kochhart  have  an  interesting  custom  connected  with  a bride’s  first 
pregnancy.  Six  months  after  her  pregnancy  sh6  deliberately  feigns 
displeasure  with  the  members  of  the  family  and  goes  to  some  other 
house.  The  bridegroom  on  hearing  of  her  departure  goes  in  search  of 
her,  after  having  his  head,  moustaches  and  beard  clean  shaved. 
When  he  finds  out  where  she  is,  he  collects  a few  of  his  brotherhood 
and  goes  to  the  place  where  she  is  staying.  After  many  entreaties 
he  promises  to  give  her  an  ornament,  and  then  takes  her  back  to  his 
own  house. 

The  Koli  or  Kohli  got  whose  original  home  was  at  Jamsher,  a village 
in  Jullundur,  worship  the  kite  at  the  bhaddan  rite.  They  eschew  the 
use  of  dry  cotton  plants  as  fuel  because  a snake  once  got  mixed 
up  with  them  and  was  burnt  to  ashes. 

The  Llkhi  got  performs  the  bhaddan  in  the  Kangra  Hills  and  ancestor 
worship  at  a sail  in  Dhaipai,  Ludlii&na  tahsil.  They  cut  a jandi 
tree  and  worship  a chil  in  the  usual  way. 

Among  the  Mehndru — a section  of  the  B3rhi — and  the  Ghands — a 
section  of  the  Bunj&hi — the  head  of  the  boy  who  is  to  don  the  janeo 
is  shaved  quite  clean  with  a razor,  and  he  is  then  disguised  as  a 
faqir  with  a munj  rope  {tragi)  round  his  loins,  wooden  shoes  ( khardn - 
wan,  on  his  feet,  a wooden  phaori  in  his  hand,  a deerskin  under  his  arm, 
a janeo  made  of  munj  rope,  one  jholi  or  wallet  in  his  right  hand  and 
another  under  his  left  arm,  and  goes  round  begging  alms  of  his  assembled 
kinsmen  and  friends.  Whatever  he  gets  in  his  first  jholi  he  gives  to  his 
guru,  who  gives  him  the  janeo  and  whispers  the  prescribed  mantra  in 
his  ear.  This  rite  is  called  the  guru  mantar  dend  or  sanskar  dend. 
The  contents  of  the  second  jholi  he  gives  to  his  parohit . Worship 
on  this  occasion  is  not  restricted  to  any  particular  deity. 


♦ Folk-etymology,  of  course,  derives  the  name  of  this  section  from  hhosnd , to  rob.  Cf.  the 
Khosa  J4ts  and  Baloch  t , 

t A Kochhar  husband  shaves  his  head  and  face  clean— as  Hindus  do  on  a father  s 
death— when  his  wife  conceives  for  the  first  time.— (Si41kot.) 
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The  Mehndru  perforin  the  jandidn  rite,  when  a child  has  reached 
the  age  of  3,  4 or  5,  at  a pond  called  Sunidrdnwala.  The  kinsmen  go 
there  in  the  morning,  the  father’s  priest  carrying  on  his  head  a 
brass  tray  full  of  khir . The  priest  walks  round  the  pond  until  a chil  has 
taken  away  some  of  the  khir,  and  if  no  chil  appears  for  two  or  even 
three  days  none  of  the  family  will  eat  or  drink.  When  it  has  taken  some 
of  the  khir  the  father  is  congratulated.  A he-goat  is  also  taken  to  the 
tank  and,  if  no  chil  appear,  it  is  slaughtered  at  sunset.  When  the 
chil  takes  away  some  of  its  flesh  the  father  is  congratulated.  Blood 
is  then  taken  from  the  goat’s  ear  and  a tika  made  on  the  boy’» 
forehead  with  it.  The  goat's  head  and  feet  are  sent  by  a barber  to  the 
kinsmen  and  the  flesh  and  khir  that  remain  are  distributed  to  the 
brotherhood.  Once,  it  is  said,  the  got  was  all  but  extinct,  all  the 
males  having  died  of  a plague.  But  a pregnant  woman  fled  from 
Bhera  or  Khush&b  (the  family  is  still  called  Bheru  or  Khush&bi)  to  her 
father’s  house,  the  family  parohit  accompanying  her.  On  the  way 
she  gave  birth  to  a son,  and  the  parohit  coming  to  know  of  the  event 
after  they  had  gone  some  distance  returned  and  found  the  boy  still  alive 
and  shadowed  by  a chil  with  its  feathers.  The  parohit  restored  him  to 
his  mother  assuring  her  that  his  family  would  attain  greatness.  This  is 
how  chil  worship  arose  in  this  family. 

The  Malhotra  got  observes  the  deokdj  in  the  5th  year  after  the 
birth  of  the  first  child,  and  no  Malhotra  can  marry  his  eldest  son  or 
daughter  until  it  has  been  solemnized. 

Both  at  a true  wedding  and  at  a deokdj  the  chil  or  kite  is  worshipped 
because,  it  is  said,  one  of  those  birds  once  burnt  itself  alive  in  the 
chita  or  pyre  in  which  a Malhotra  widow  'was  being  burnt  with  her 
husband.  So  the  got  regards  the  kite  as  itself  a sati  and  is  worshipped 
as  such. 

At  a wedding  when  the  marriage  party  reaches  the  bride’s  house  a 
goat  is  demanded  from  her  parents  and  its  ear  cut  with  a knife,  a 
drop  of  the  blood  being  dabbed  on  the  bridegroom’s  forehead. 

The  Sirhindia  Malhotras  take  boys  to  Dandrata  in  Patiala  for  the 
mund, an  rite,  as  their  guru  lived  there,  and  after  the  boy's  head  lias 
been  shaved  his  representative  gives  the  child  a jhunjhuna  with  a 
knot  at  each  end  for  the  first  time.  No  Malhotra  will  give  his  son 
such  a toy  till  this  has  been  done,  though  he  may  give  him  cue  with 
a siugle  knot.  There  too  the  guru's  quilt  ( gudri ) is  worshipped  and 
jhandidds  or  bachelor  Brahmans  are  fed. 

A Malhotra  wife  in  the  seventh  month  of  her  first  pregnancy  sits  in 
the  dehli  or  portico  of  the  house  and  there  removes  her  nosering  and 
laung  which  she  never  puts  on  again.  She  also  gives  up  dyeing  her 
hands  and  feet  with  henna , saying  thrice — 

Nak  noth  lahi,  sar  matti  pai,  asi  lahi  lahi . 

Main  Idhun , meri  bahu  Idhe , meri  sat  kuli  lahe . 

“ I take  off  my  nosering,  throw  earth  on  my  head.  As  I have  taken 
it  off  so  may  my  son’s  bride  take  lier’s  off,  and  seven  generationi  of 
my  children  take  it  off”. 


t Khairls , Mengi — Najjar? 

The  Mengi  also  do  not  kill  the  snake.  It  was,  they  say,  born  to 
one  of  their  ancestors  and  at  the  shaving  ( maunan ) rite  they  worship 
a picture  of  it.  At  this  ceremony  they  slice  off  of  a goat's  ear  aud 
apply  smoke  to  its  nose  to  make  it  sneeze.  They  consider  that  no  good 
luck  will  come  unless  the  goat  sneezes. 

The  Merwaha  claim  Central  Asian  origin,  aud  say  they  came  from 
Merv  (Marusthal).  They  belong  to  the  Sarin  group,  and  say  they 
entered  the  south-west  Punjab  through  the  Bokn  Pass.  Their 
earliest  traceable  settlement  is,  however,  at  Govindwal  or  Gondwdl, 
in  Amritsar,  which  they  say  was  made  into  a large  place  by  one  Baba 
Govind  Rai,  a devotee.  This  man  was  granted  lauds  in  jdgir  for  giving 
food  to  a Musalman  king,  who  came  to  him  hungry  during  a hunting 
expedition.  Afterwards  one  Guru  Bhala,  with  whom  the  Merw&has 
had  quarrelled,  cursed  them  for  refusing  to  allow  his  followers  to  drink 
from  the  same  well.  Thereupon  large  numbers  of  them  settled  else- 
where. 

The  Merwaha  perform  their  maunan  ceremony  at  the  slirine  of  Bd,ba 
Thaman,  at  Rarnria,  16  miles  west  of  Jhang,  aud  at  Kangra. 

The  Mithu  are  goldsmiths,  'i  hey  have  a sati  at  Tahvandi  Nimi,  in 
Jagraon  tahsil,  in  Ludniana.  One  of  the  family,  on  his  way  from  his 
fadier-in-law's  house,  with  his  wife,  was  killed  by  a tiger.  She  became 
sati  with  him  and  so  the  place  is  visited,  every  year  in  Bliddon,  and 
seven  times  mud  is  taken  out  of  a pond  near  by  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Talwandi  Ninn. 

Among  the  Mokol  Bunjalri  when  the  janeo  rite  is  performed  for  .the 
first  time  (generally  between 8 and  10  years  of  age),  is  a goat  slaughtered 
(halal  karnd)  by  a Qazi,  and  the  pa rohit  of  the  family  applies  (tika 
la  guild)  a drop  of  its  blood  to  the  forehead  of  the  boy  who  is  to  don 
the  janeo.*  The  goat's  ffesh  is  then  eaten  by  the  brotherhood  ; but 
they  must  eat  it  indoors  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  take  it  outside.  Before 
the  ceremony  is  performed  the  boy  is  shaved  with  scissors,  and  not 
with  a razor.  At  a wedding  when  the  party  starts  towards  the  bride's 
village,  the  bridegroom  is  required  to  cut  a branch  of  a jancl  tree 
in  his  own  village,  females  of  the  brotherhood  accompanying  him ; and 
he  must  not  return  to  his  own  house  but  go  straight  to  his  father-in- 
law's  village  with  the  wedding  party. 

Among  the  Najjar  icart  tuknd  is  prohibited.  War  its  are  made  of  pulse 
(■ mungi  or  mash).  The  pulse  is  steeped  in  water  for  a whole  night. 
Then  it  is  ground  fine  on  a stone  with  a stone  or  stick,  water  being 
sprinkled  on  it  when  it  begins  to  dry.  It  is  called  pit  hi  (from  pisna  to 
grind).  Spices  are  then  mixed  with  it,  and  small  cakes  made  of  it  by 
hand  and  spread  out  on  a charpdi,  while  they  are  wet,  and  allowed  to 
dry  in  the  sun  ; when  dried  they  are  kept  and  cooked  as  vegetables 
from  time  to  time.  This  process  is  called  tv  art  tukna. 

The  Najjar  trace  their  origin  to  Uch  in  Baliawalpur. 

The  Nandat  worship  the  ah  which  must  not  be  touched  by  the  women 
of  the  section,  or  mentioned  by  them  : they  worship  it  once  a year. 

* Mokol  Kliatris  call  in  the  Mullah  at  the  janeo  dalua,  as  Mullahs  in  old  times  taught 
their  children — (Sialkot).  t . 

f The  name  Nanda  or  Nenda  is  derived  from  ninan , husband’s  sister. 
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Amongst  the  Pasi  at  a maunan  and  a marriage  the  eagle  is  worshipped 
in  this  wise.  On  the  day  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  munan  or  the 
wedding,  the  family  priest  invites  an  eagle  to  a feast  on  the  following 
morning.  Next  day,  the  boy  or  the  girl’s  father,  together  with  the  paruhit , 
goes  out  taking  with  him  four  loaves  and  a confection  (Jcardh 
parshad)  thereon  and  puts  it  before  the  eagle.  Standing  barefooted 
with  folded  hands  before  her,  they  beg  her  to  eat  the  meal  ( bhojan ). 
They  must  stand  in  the  same  position  until  the  eagle  takes  away  part 
of  it.  ^ 

They  then  come  back  and  perform  the  marriage  or  maw  an  ceremony 
and  feast  Brahmans. 

The  Puris  are  sub-divided  into  three  sub-sections,  the  Sidh  Gharmals 
of  the  Bist  Dodb,  the  Malik  Waziri  of  Lahore  and  Gujrauwala  and 
the  Kasun  of  Lahore,  Dharmkot  and  the  M&lwa.  Bdba  Sidh  Gharmal 
was  a saint  who  originally  came  from  the  Mdlwa.  At  a wedding  in 
this  got  the  bride’s  mother  feigns  anger  and  seeks  refuge  in  a 
kinsman’s  house,  until  her  husband  soothes  her  displeasure  and  she  is 
brought  back  amid  the  songs  of  the  girls  of  the  kindred.  In  some 
Puri  families  a mother  never  drinks  milk  after  the  birth  of  a child. 
Others  cut  off  a goat’s  ear  with  a sword  at  a birth,  siain  the  child’s 
forehead  with  its  blood,  and  then  kill  and  eat  the  goat  at  a feast  of  all 
the  brotherhood. 

The  Rihan,  a got  of  Bunjdlii  status,  perform  bhaddan  at  Nangal,  in 
tahsil  Nakodar  in  Jullundur,  after  catting  a jaiidi  twig,  which  is 
worshipped  on  the  Janamashtmi  day.  A he-goat,  whose  ear  has  been 
previously  pierced  near  the  jandi  is  taken  home  and  beheaded  by  the 
eldest  male  of  the  family  with  an  iron  weapon.  The  flesh  is  distributed 
to  the  brotherhood  and  the  bones  and  blood  buried  in  the  house-yard. 
On  Sundays  Brahmaus  are  not  allowed  to  see  or  use  milk  and  curds  in 
a Rih&n’s  house.  The  following  tale  is  told  of  the  origin  of  this  cus- 
tom : — During  the  Muhammadan  period  all  the  women  of  the  section, 
and  the  wife  of  their  parohit  determined  to  save  their  honour  by  throw- 
ing themselves  into  a well,  but  the  parohitnVs  heart  failed  her,  so  {he 
other  women  called  her  a Chanddlm  and  thus  rnilk  and  curds,  the  best 
of  earthly  things,  have  been  prohibited  to  their  Brahmans  on  Sundays 
ever  since.  The  tardgi  rite,  which  consists  in  putting  a thread  round 
the  loins,  is  observed  at  a high  mound,  said  to  be  the  ruins  of  a village, 
near  Gbdlib  Kal£u,  in  Jagraon  tahsil,  in  Ludhiana.  The  Sirire  Khatris 
of  Delhi  also  visit  this  mound  and  offer  a cloth,  etc.,  there  after  a wed- 
ding, as  it  was  their  original  home  and  was  called  Kerariwala. 

The  Saonchi  section  of  the  Bunjaliis  has  a curious  rite  on  the  8th 
isttdi  of  Asauj,  The  arms  of  every  male,  even  a new-born  boy,  are  both 
incised  with  razois  until  blood  oozes  from  the  cuts.  Kuuga , a red 
powder,  is  then  sprinkled  on  them  by  way  of  worship,  and  the  blood  is 
dubbed  on  the  forehead.  An  idol  shaped  like  a headless  man  is  also 
made  and  a knife  placed  near  its  right  hand.  It  is  then  worshipped. 
Nothing  but  bread  and  milk  may  be  eaten  on  this  day. 

The  Solti  got  has  a sati  at  Rattowal,  a village  in  Ludhiana.  They 
came  originally  from  Lahore.  At  a tank  called  Bdba  Hansuana  named 
after  one  of  their  ancestors,  children  who  are  supposed  to  be  under  evil 
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influences  and  so  grow  thin  are  bathed  and  cured  completely.  Corn 
is  vowed  on  recovery. 

The  Soi  perform  the  bhaddan  in  the  K&ngra  Hills,  and  that  of  cutting 
the  jan(}i  tiee  at  their  own  villages.  They  worship  their  ancestors  at 
Jangpur  in  Ludhidna  taLsil  at  the  Diwdli. 

The  Tuli  got  is  so  named  because  its  founder  was  being  carried  away 
by  a torrent  when  he  caught  hold  of  a tula,  a small  toy  made  of  grass 
or  reeds  and  shaped  like  a boat,  in  which  lamps  are  put.  By  its  aid  ho 
was  save®  and  so  was  called  Tuli. 

Uppal  is  said  to  mean  ‘ stone/  and  this  got  performs  the  bhaddan  rite 
whenever  its  gurus  from  Anandpur,  in  Hoshidrpur,  visit  them.  Each 
guru  gets  1J  rupees  and  gives  in  return  a small  pagri . A few  days 
after  a child's  birth,  its  mother  takes  it  to  a sati}s  place  outside  the 
village  and  then  to  the  tomb  of  Bawd  Lal;  whom  Muhammadans  call 
Shdli  Kamal.  Offerings  of  bagar  (pounded  rice)  are  made  at  both 
places.  The  child's  head  is  shaved  at  the  first  place  and  a shirt  and 
some  ornaments  put  on  at  the  second. 

The  Wadhera  make  offerings  of  luchis  at  the  shrine  of  Bdba  Tomba, 
when  a boy  at  the  age  of  years  dons  a shirt  for  the  first  time,  and 
regard  it  as  a good  omen  if  kites  take  the  offerings  : when  a boy  first 
dons  shoes,  at  the  age  of  6,  the  ear  of  a he-goat  is  cut  and  water 
sprinkled  on  the  anin  al  ; if  the  goat  shivers  it  is  auspicious.  In  either 
case  the  spirits  of  deceased  ancestors  are  supposed  to  be  propitiated. 
At  1 1 a boy's  head  is  shaved  and  he  declares  that  he  must  forsake  his 
home  and  study  in  the  forests,  but  his  sisters  bring  him  back,  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  eldest  sou,  the  mother  leaves  her  home,  going  to  a re- 
lative’s house,  and  there  she  remains  until  her  husband  comes  with  a 
wedding  procession  and  marries  her  again. 

Khat^ak  (Khatak). — A tribe  of  Path&ns  which  claims  descent  from  Luq- 
m£n  alias  Khatak,  one  of  the  sops  of  Kodai.  The  Khataks,  as  related 
in  the  article  on  Patliaus,  claim  themselves  to  be  Pathans  of  the  Kar- 
ldrni  branch.  By  his  Urmar  wife  KarhLnaai  had  two  sons  Kodai  and 
Kakai.  The  former  had  six  or  seven  sons,  including  Luqmau,  and  a 
daughter  who  married  a Sayyid  Muhammad,  and  had  by  him  two 
sons,  Honai*  and  VVardag  whom  KarMmi  adopted. 

The  story  goes  that  Luqmau,  while  out  hunting  with  his  brothers, 
met  four  Afghan  damsels  of  another  tribe.  Luqmau  chose  the  best- 
dressed — but  she  was  the  worst-favoured,  being  plain,  dark  and 
stout.  His  brothers  scoffed  at  him,  saying  Luqvidn  pah  khatai  ldrt 
‘ Luqmdn  is  in  the  mud/  whence  he  was  nick-named  Khatak.  His  bride, 
however,  bore  him  two  sons  dormant  and  Bolfiq.  Torin&n  had  two  sons 
Tarai  and  Tarakai,  but  as  tlie  former  was  the  abler,  his  descendants  and 
those  of  Tarakai  too  are  styled  Taris.  Hence  the  Khataks  are  divided 
into  main  branches.  Tan  and  Bolaq—  aud  to  the  latter  belongs  the 
Bangi  Kbel,  descendants  of  Bangui,  son  of  S&ghari,  son  of  Bolaq. 

* Honis,  descendants  of  Honai,  were  to  be  found  round  Nfl4b  dwelling  among  the 
Khataks  two  centuries  ago.  The  Kaka  Khel  are  much  venerated  by  the  Khataks  as 
descended  from  the  Sayyid  Muhammad,  and  are  probably  Honis.  The  shrine  of  the  Kaka 
Sahib  belongs  to  this  family,  of  which  Shaikh  Rahim-Yar  was  a member. 

| The  name  reminds  us  of  Toramana. 


Burh&n.*  Wrakzai.  Utman.f  Usman. J Jadran.§  Luqman  alias  Khatak.  Khugiani.||  Sulaiman.  Shitak.** 
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Thanks  to  B4bar* * * §s  Memoirs  and  Khushhal  Khdn  Khatak’s  history 
of  the  tribe  the  annals  of  the  Khataks  are  singularly  complete. 
Many  years  after  B&bar  had  acquired  K&bul,  the  Khataks  either  taking 
advantage  of  the  confusion  which  prevailed  in  the  confines  of  the 
Delhi  kingdom,  or  driven  from  their  original  seats  in  the  Shinwal  range 
(in  Wazirist&n),  separated  from  their  kinsmen  the  Shitak  Karlarnis 
and  moved  north-west,  towards  the  Lowa-Ghar  range,  Karbogha,  Tirait, 
into  Chauntra,  to  Ildchi  (L&ehi)  and  the  Shakardarra  towards  the  Indus. 
At  this  time  Kohat  (Lower  Bangash)  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Orakzai 
Pathans  with  whom  the  Khataks  were  at  feud,  and  the  latter  in  alliance 
with  the  tribes  of  Upper  Bangash  defeated  the  Orakzais  in  two  fights 
at  Tapi  and  Muliammadzai  near  Koh&t  town,  compelling  them  to  fall 
back  towards  Tir&h,  while  the  Khataks  themselves  pushed  on  towards 
Niiab,  Patiala  and  Sumdla  on  the  Indus.  Driving  the  Awhns  before 
them  the  Khataks  pushed  their  inroads  as  far  as  Sakesnr,  Bhera 
andKhushdb,  occupied  Makhad  aud  for  a considerable  period  held 
Kalabagh.  in  Akbar’s  reign  Malik  Akor  or  Akorai  became  a vassal 
of  the  emperor  and  in  1587  he  founded  Akora,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Kabul,  and  his  son  Yahyti  seized  upon  the  territory  of  the 
Mh ndar  Path 4ns  which  lay  nearest  to  that  river.  This  tract  became 
known  as  Tari-BoMq  from  the  two  sections  of  the  Khataks  which  held 
it.  They  failed,  however,  to  subjugate  the  whole  Mandar  tribe  and 
were  only  able  to  establish  a footing  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  K&bul 
opposite  Akora. 

In  1680  the  ulus  or  tribal  levy  of  the  Khataks  joined  in  the 
combined  attack  by  the  Path&n  tribes  round  Peshfiwar  on  that  fortress, 
although  their  Arbdb  ShahMz  Khdn  was  with  the  Mughals  at  Peshdwar 
at  the  time.*  The  Mughal  authority  was,  however,  soon  re-established, 
and  in  1659  Khushhdl  Klifin,  who  had  now  succeeded  his  father 
ftliahb&z  in  the  chieftainship, t was  employed  by  them  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Afridis  and  Orakzais  of  Tirah,  whence  he  returned  in  1660. 
After  Aurangzeb  was  firmly  established  on  the  Delhi  throne  Khushhal, 
however,  fell  into  disgrace  and  was  imprisoned  at  Rantabhur,  but  he 
was  released  after  more  than  two  gears’  captivity  in  1666,  and  was 
with  Muhammad  Amin  Kh&n,  subahddr  of  Kfibnl,  at  the  great  disaster 
which  befell  the  Mughals  in  the  Klmibar  in  1672.  Disgusted  with 
the  uagenerous  treatment  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Mughals, 
Klmshh&l  did  not  accord  his  loyal  support  to  the  Mughal  cause  and  his 
opinion  of  Aurangzeb  is  set  forth  in  some  spirited  verses.  J The  fief  of 
Tari  BoMq  held  by  the  Khataks,  appears  to  have  been  now  granted  by 
i he  Mughals  to  Slier  Muhammad  Bangash  and  this  led  to  a bitter  feud 
with  the  tribes  of  Bangash,  in  the  course  of  which  Khuslih&Fs  son 
Ashraf  defeated  the  Kohfitis.  A second  defeat  at  the  Turkai  Pass 
followed, § but  in  1673  Sher  Muhammad  Bangash  returned  from  his  long 
exile  in  Hindustan  and  won  over  the  Sim  branch  of  the  Khataks. 
Khushhal  K n&n  though  supported  by  the  Afridis  was  also  hampered 

* Khushhal  in  his  bistory  tries  to  make  out  that  the  Khataks  did  not  join  this  rebellion 
against  the  Mughals. 

f He  succeeded  his  father  in  164) . 

% Raverty’s  Poetry  of  Afghans , p.  18. 

§ Raveity  dates  the  events,  which  culminated  in  the  second  defeat  of  the  Kohatis  at 
the  Turkai  Pass,  back  to  1652-54,  which  appears  too  early. 
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by  the  disaffection  of  the  Mushaks,  a clan  of  the  Bolikj  Khataks,  and 
his  Afridi  allies  having  attacked  Kohdt  prematurely  were  repulsed. 
Klmshhd.1  sought  refuge  in  Tirdh  and  thence  wandered  into  the  Yusafzai 
country,  but  as  he  lamented  in  verse,  he  failed  to  rouse  them  against 
the  Mughal  power,  and  his  son,  now  nominally  chief  of  the  Khataks, 
was  sent  in  charge  of  a Mughal  force  against  his  father’s  allies— the 
Afridis.  Another  Mughal  defeat  was  the  result,  and  Khushh&l  was 
enabled  to  make  another  attempt  on  Koh&t,  but  deserted  by  the  Sims 
and  Mushaks  as  before  he  was  defeated  and  wounded  in  1(175.  Two 
years  later  Ashraf  Kli&n  was  granted  Tari-Bolaq  as  sarddr  of  the  tribe, 
and  further  misunderstanding  arose  between  father  and  sou.  The 
latter  waged  war  on  the  Malik  Miri  Bangash  and  took  the  fort  of 
Podd  from  the  Sli&di  Khel  in  1680.  Subsequently  the  Mughal  faujddrs 
fell  out  with  the  Maliks  Miri  and  Ashraf  Kh£n,  when  called  upon 
for  aid  against;  them,  compelled  them  to  surrender  Koli&t  but  protected 
them  from  Mughal  vengeance,  and  thus  enabled  his  brother  Bahi&m 
to  undermine  his  influence  with  the  stchahddr  of  Kabul  who  treacherous- 
ly seized  him  when  on  a visit  to  Peshawar  and  deported  him  to 
Hindustan. 

In  1684  Afzal  Klidn,  son  of  Ashraf  Khdn  and  now  acting  chief  of 
the  Khatnks,  was  in  charge  of  the  road  from  Khair&b&d  to  Naushahra, 
but  the  exactions  of  the  Mughal  officials,  or  their  legitimate  demands 
for  revenue,  drove  him  into  the  Khwarram.  He  had  also  to  contend 
with  Bahrain,  his  uncle,  whose  authority  was  acceptable  to  many  of 
the  Khataks,  but  on  Khushh&l’s  death  in  1688  Afzal  made  his  peace 
with  the  Mughal  authorities  and  Bahr&m  having  lost  their  favour,  he 
again  obtained  charge  of  the  Naushahra  read  in  1692.  But  Afzal  failed 
to  completely  establish  his  authority  till  his  father’s  death  in  1694 
made  him  chief  of  the  Khataks,  although  Bahrain  was  still  active. 
In  1701  Amir  Kh&n,  sabahdar  of  K4bul,  died  and  tih&h  Alam  moved 
from  Multan  to  secure  the  vacant  province.  On  his  return  in  1702-03 
via  Bannu  and  Lakki  he  marched  into  the  Isa  Khel  country  and 
attempted  to  reach  Peshawar  by  K&l&b&gh,  but  was  reduced  to  great 
straits  by  the  Bangi  Khel  and  other  S&ghari  Khataks  until  Afzal 
Khan  rescued  him  and  escorted  him  to  Lakki.  Bahrain  was  sub- 
sequently seized  and  sent  to  K&bul,  but  he  escaped  and  Afzal  Khdn 
was  employed  to  suppress  him  and  another  rebel,  Ismail  Kh&n  Bangash, 
After  Aurangzeb’s  death  Sh&h  Alam  offered  Afzal  service  in  Hindu- 
stan but  he  declined  it,  as  the  emperor  was  unable  to  leave  any 
sxibahddir  over  the  Kdbul  province,  and  remained  in  charge  of  the 
road  from  Attock  to  Peshawar.  He  also  won  over  Ismail  Kh£n,  while 
Bahrdm  sided  with  Qdbil  Khan,  Ismail’s  rival  for  the  Bangash  chief- 
ship.  Eventually  the  latter  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  ulus  of 
Bangash  and  this  secured  Afzal’s  position,  Saif  Khdn  his  son  becom- 
ing favjddr  of  Lachi,  which  had  been  the  centre  of  Bahr&m’s  power. 
Q;ibil,  however,  soon  broke  out  again  and  the  next  faujddr  of  Lachi, 
Nij&bat  Kh&n,  had  to  be  sent  against  him.  Qabil  secured  the  Mughals* 
aid,  but  Afzal  astutely  played  off  All&hddd,  who  held  an  imperial  sanad 
sis  faujddr  of  Bangash,  against  the  subahddr  of  Kabul  (Ibrahim  Kb&n, 
a son  of  Ali  Mard^n  Kh£n),  and  the  Mughal  forces  with  Qdhil  were 
withdrawn  in  1708  or  1709.  Bahrain’s  death  followed  in  1712  but 
tlie  feuds  among  the  Bangash  continued  and  Afzal’s  son  Said  Khsln, 
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now  faujddr  of  L&clii,*  sent  a jirga  to  arbitrate  between  them,  but  its 
members  were  murdered.  In  revenge  he  attacked  the  Bangash  and 
defeated  them. 

In  1718  Sarbuland  Kh&n  was  appointed  subahdar  and  sustained  a 
defeat  by  the  Afghans  in  the  Khaibar  and  Afzal  took  advantage  of  his 
reverse  to  refuse  to  pay  peshkash  for  Tari-Bol&q  ;»nd  the  Mughals  with 
their  Bangash  vassals  had  to  resort  to  force  to  collect  it.  The  subah - 
ddr  also  transferred  the  fief  to  a brother  of  Afzal,  who  retired  to 
Chauntra,  and  subsequently  declined  an  offer  of  the  fief  made  him  by 
the  faujddr  of  Bangash.  In  1723-24  Sarafr£z,  a descendant  of  Shaikh 
Bah&dur,  Khuslih&l’s  spiritual  guide,  raised  disturbances  in  Ldchi  and  the 
Khwarram,  which  Asadull&h,  Afzal' s son  and  faujddr  of  L&chi,  was 
unable  to  suppress.  Afzal  himself  had  to  seek  an  asylum  among  the 
Y^sufzais,  but  in  1 725  he  was  able  with  their  aid  to  defeat  the  fanatical 
mullahs , tdhbs  and  darwesh  who  lost  600  killed,  although  he  had  only 
3,000  men  and  the  rebels  with  their  Afridi  and  other  allies  number- 
ed 7,000  or  8,000.  Here  the  Khattak  chronicles  end. 

The  chief  seats  of  the  Khatak  power  were  Akora,  Sli&hb&zgarh, 
KYtYibiigh  and  Makliad.  The  Khataks  vary  in  physique  and  dress. 
Those  mar  Upper  Mir&nzai  resemble  their  Bangash  neighbours,  but 
the  Barak  Khataks  are  tall,  heavily  built  and  stolid  with  shaggy  hair 
cut  down  to  the  level  of  the  ear  and  thick  beards  a hand-breadth  in 
length.  Their  dress  is  generally  of  white  cottou,  rarely  washed, 
and  the  turban  is  twisted  into  a kind  of  rope.  In  the  fields  they 
wear  a long  shirt,  reaching  to  the  ankles,  of  cotton  or  wool  and 
tied  with  a bit  of  rope.  Simple  but  sturdy  and  independent  they  are 
very  clannish.  The  Sdgharis  of  Slrakardarra  are  tall  and  spare,  accus- 
tomed to  a hard  active  life  and  so  smarter  and  livelier.  In  still  greater 
contrast  to  the  Baraks  are  the  Khataks  of  Akora,  men  of  medium  height, 
who  do  not  clip  the  beard,  though  they  shave  the  head.  They  are  well 
able  to  hold  their  own  against  their  Afndi  neighbours.  Khatak  women 
dress  in  a blue  shift  with  loo*e  trousers,  like  the  Bangash,  and  generally 
possess  few  or  no  ornaments. 

Khatak  wedding  customs. 

A young  fellow  who  wants  t<>  get  married  sends  a dallal  (who  may 
be  any  one)  to  the  parents  of  the  girl  to  sound  them  as  to  the  price 
that  he  will  have  to  pay  for  her.  The  dallal  will  return  with  a mes- 
sage that  the  would-be  bridegroom  must  pay  Rs.  300  (e.  g.)  in  cash  to 
the  father  as  the  bride-price  : that  he  must,  in  addition,  find  Rs.  40  in 
cash,  ten  mans  of  wheat,  a couple  of  sheep,  Rs.  60  worth  of  ornaments, 
one  rnaund  of  ghi  at  the  time  of  the  wedding  ; and  that  the  liaqq  tnahr 
will  be  Rs.  200.  If  the  young  man  can  raise  the  cash  down  for  the 
betrothal,  Ins  dum  with  the  dallal , and  his  father  or  another  relation  go 
to  the  house  of  the  girl's  father,  who  will  not,  however,  appear  himself 
but  will  work  through  his  dum  and  his  mnkhtdr.  The  money  will  be 
counted  out  on  to  the  chitdi  to  the  girl's  dum  who  will  give  it  to  the 
girl's  mother.  The  two  dalldls  will  then  go  through  what  these 

* Sadr  Kh&n  had  been  faujddr  of  Lachi,  on  the  part  of  Bahrain.  The  date  of  Said 
Khan’s  appointment  is  not  known. 


The  Koh&t  Khattak  customs  are  a 
little  different.  The  bridal  party  arrives 
at  the  girl’s  village  in  the  evening,  and  is 
opposed  with  clods.  A rope  is  stretched 
across  the  road  at  the  height  of  a man,  and 
this  must  be  broken  down  either  by  a man 
on  a pony  orby  tying  a stone  in  a pagri 
and  therewith  pulling  it  down.  There 
is  no  seven-coloured  string  game,  and  the 
boy  himself  drips  water  from  a sword 
thrice  into  a y/mra.  The  nikah  take  place 
^early  in  the  morning  at  the  girl's  house. 
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Bannuchis  call  the  sharai  nikahi  i.  e.,  th G]ijdb-qabid,  on  behalf  of  their 
clients.  Menhdi  is  applied  to  the  hands  of  all  present  with  the  intima- 
tion that  so-and-so’s  daughter  is  betrothed  to  so-and-so. 

Neither  betrothals  nor  marriages  take  place  between  the  two  Ids . 
Betrothals  take  place  in  Ramzan  but  few  marriages.  This  is  ou  ac- 
count of  the  fast  more  than  anything  else. 

When  the  girl  reaches  puberty,  if  she  has  not  already  reached  it,  and 
the  bridegroom  can  raise  the  value  of  the  ornaments,  etc.,  and  the  grain 
and  ghi  which  are  sent  to  the  girl’s  people  for  the  wedding  banquet, 
he  sends  his  dum  to  ask  if  the  other  side  is  ready.  On  the  date  fixed 
at  about  8 or  9 p.m.  he,  with  the  males  and  females  of  his.  village  and 
from  among  his  relations,  starts  to  the  house  of  the  girl.  The  men  of 
the  girl’s  village  turn  out  to  oppose  them,  by  throwing  clods,  for  some 
time,  but  at  last  desist.  Among  the  Wazirs,  especially  in  former  times, 
swords  were  brandished  and  injury  occasionally  caused.  However  the 
boy’s  party  enters  the  village,  and  the  boy  and  the  men  go  to  the 
chaukj  while  the  women  go  to  the  girl’s  house  and  sing  love  songs, 
coming  out  after  a while  and  singing  to  the  boy  to  join  them.  Ho 
then  goes  with  a party  of  his  men  into  the  girl’s  courtyard  and  stands 
in  the  middle  while  8 or  9 men  lift  him  in  the  air  three  times,  he  rais- 
ing his  hands  to  show  how  tall  he  is.  The  girl’s  dum  intertwines  seven 
strings  of  different  colours,  each  the  height  of  the  boy,  and  as  the  boy 
is  lifted  up  the  dum  jumps  in  the  air  swinging  the  cord  so  as  to  raise  it 
above  the  boy’s  head  if  he  can  in  order  to  show  that  the  girl’s  family  is 
superior.  Then  the  boy  is  made  to  stand  on  a rezai  agaiust  the  wall, 
while  five  or  six  men  of  his  party  stand  on  each  end  of  the  rezai*  The 
women  of  his  party  gather  together  at  one  end  of  the  rezai  and  the 
women  of  the  girl’s  party  at  the  other.  Then  the  women  of  each  party 
sing  love  songs  and  abuse  each  other  for  several  hours,  while  the  boy 
who  beeps  quiet,  stands  with  his  mouth  covered  with  the  end  of  his 
turban.  Just  before  dawn  a female  relative  of  the  girl  places  patasas  in 
the  middle  of  the  rezai  and  these  are  distributed.  Then  a younger 
sister  or  some  other  young  relation  of  the  girl  comes  out  of  the  house  in 
which  the  bride  is,  and  her  sheet  and  the  boy’s  patkd  are  tied  together 
by  the  bride’s  dum.  She  holds  the  knot  firm.  The  women  of  the  boy’s 
party  then  leave  the  courtyard  and  go  to  the  nearest  water  in  which 
one  of  the  husband’s  family  dips  the  blade  of  a sword  letting  the  wa'er 
drip  into  a ghara.  This  is  repeated  thrice  and  then  the  ghara  is  fihed 
up  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Then  they  return  to  the  house  and  the 
water  is  sprinkled  in  the  room  where  the  girl  is.  The  mother  of  the 
girl  then  brings  curds  and  forces  the  boy  to  take  two  mouthfuls  after 
which  the  boy  gives  the  bride’s  sister  a rupee  to  untie  the  knot. 

The  mother  of  the  girl  then  presents  a bed,  pillow  and  sheet,  and 
puts  on  her  the  ornaments  that  have  been  bought  after  they  have  be  en 
weighed  in  the  presence  of  all  by  a goldsmith.  The  girl  is  then  put  on 
a pony  with  the  boy’s  dum  and  the  boy’s  party;  sets  out  none  of  the 
girl’s  family  going  with  them.  On  this  day  the  village  is  feasted  by 
the  boy  and  the  girl  remains  for  the  night  with  his  women  folk.  The 
wedding  by  the  mullah  takes  place  the  next  night  and  then  the  pair 
are  left  alone.  The  next  morning,  however,  the  girl’s  f}um  takes  her 
back  to  her  parents  with  whom  she  remains  a week  or  30  after  which 
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she  sends  her  dum  to  say  she  wants  to  be  fetched.  She  is  taken  to  the 
boy’s  home  by  dum . The  clum  is  throughout  an  important  person  and 
is  fed  on  all  occasions. 

Khattar,  Kathar,  Kahtar,  a tribe  of  the  Attock  district.  The  Khattars 
claim  kinship  with  the  Aw&ns,  and  to  be,  like  them  and  the  western 
Khokhars,  descended  from  one  of  the  sons  of  Qutb  Sh&h  Qureshi, 
of  Ghazni.  But  the  Awans  do  not  alwa}s  admit  the  relationship, 
and  the  Khattars*  are  said  often  to  claim  Rctjput  origin.  Mr.  E.  B. 
Steedman,  however,  accepted  their  Aw6n  origin,  and  says  that  au 
Awdn  admits  it,  but  looks  upon  the  Khattars  as  an  inferior  section 
of  the  tribe  to  whom  he  will  not  give  his  daughters  in  marriage. 
Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  who  relates  the  history  of  the  principal  Khattar 
families  at  pp.  561 — 9 of  his  Panjdb  Chiefs , thought  that  they 
were  originally  inhabitants  of  Khorasan  who  came  to  India  with 
the  early  Muhammadan  invaders.  But  Colonel  Cracroit  noted  that  the 
Khattars  of  Rawalpindi  still  retain  marriage  customs  which  point  to  an 
Indian  origin  ; and  they  themselves  have  a tradition  of  having  been 
driven  out  of  their  territory  on  the  Indus  near  Attock  into  Afghanistan, 
and  returning  thence  with  the  armies  of  Muhammad  of  Ghori.*  Sir 
Alexander  Cunningham,  on  the  other  hand,  would  identify  them  with 
a branch  of  the  Kator,  Cidaritse,  or  Little  Yuchi,  from  whom  the  Gujars 
also  are  descended.  ( Archaeological  Survey  Reports , II,  p.  80).  They 
now  hold  the  tract,  known  as  the  Khattar  from  their  name,  which  ex- 
tends ou  both  sides  of  the  K&la  Ohitta  Pah  dr  from  the  Indus  to  the 
boundary  of  the  Rawalpindi  tahsil,  and  from  Usmdn  Katar  on  the  north 
to  the  Khairi-Murat  hills  on  the  south,  and  which  they  are  said  to 
have  taken  from  Gujars  and  Awdns.  Raverty  says  that  their  seats  of 
authority  were  Bbatiot  or  Bhatot  and  Nilab  on  the  Indus.  They  still 
hold  the  latter  place  which  used  to  be  called  Takht-i-Nildb  or  ‘the  Throne 
of  the  Blue  Water1 — the  Indus.  The  Khattars  sided  with  the  Mughals 
against  the  Khataks,  but  although  their  chief  Ghairat  had  been  ap- 
pointed fa ujddr  of  Attock,  they  met  with  more  thau  one  reverse  at  the 
hands  of  Khushhal  Khdn  and  Afzal  Khdn,  the  Khatak  chiefs  in  1673 
and  1718.  Colonel  Cracroft  wrote  The  Khattars  enjoy  an  unenvi- 
able notoriety  in  regard  to  crime.  Their  tract  has  always  been  one 
in  which  heavy  crime  has  flourished  ; they  are  bad  agriculturists,  ex- 
travagant in  their  habits,  keep  hawks  and  horses,  and  are  often  back- 
ward in  paying  their  revenue.  They  do  not  allow  their  daughters  to 
inherit  excepting  in  cases  of  intermarriage  with  members  of  the 
family,  and  even  then  only  for  some  special  reason.”  On  this  Mr. 
Steedman  noted  : “ Since  then  they  have  become  more  civilised  and  less 
addicted  to  deeds  of  violence.  Socially  the  Khattars  hold  an  inter- 
mediate place,  ranking  below  Gakkliars,  Awans,  Ghebas,  Jodras,  and 
other  high  class  Rdjputs.” 

Mr.  T.  P.  Ellis  wrote  an  interesting  account  of  the  tribe  which  merits 
reproduction  here  both  for  itself  and  because  it  illustrates  the  ex- 

* Acc  ording  to  the  Rawalpindi  Gazetteer  of  1SS3-84  the  Khattars  claim  descent  from 
Chohan.  youngest  son  of  Qutb  Shah,  who  established  himself  on  the  Indus  where  for  many 
years  the  tribe  maintained  its  position.  It  was  at  least  driven  out  by  a Hindu  tribe  under 
Raj  Deo,  in  1175,  but  its  chief,  Khattar  Khan,  returning  with  Muhammad  of  Ghor,  recaptured 
Ni'lab  and,  taking  its  name  from  him,  the  tribe  overran  the  open  country  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Rawalpindi,  dispossessing  the  Awans  and  Gujars. 
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traordinary  divergencies  of  tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  tribes  of  no 
great  antiquity. 

The  Khattars  are  generally  credited  with  a Hindu  origin,  from 
Khatris  * but  they  are  themselves  divided  in  belief  as  to  their  descent. 
Some  admit  the  Hindu  origin,  while  those  who  deny  it  claim  an  Arab 
descent,  alleging  they  are  closely  connected  with  the  Awdns.  They  claim 
3 founders,  Hashim,  Abdulla  and  Mustafa,  and  say  that  in  the  time  of 
Harun-ur-Rashid  they  came  to  Baghdad,  and  that  in  his  jihad  they 
reached  Hindustan  via  Baluchistan  in  which  latter  country  there  are 
said  to  be  9,000  Khattar  Sal&na  (houses  or  graves).  They  allege 
that  they  joined  later  in  the  raids  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Ghaznavi  who 
settled  them  in  Bagh  Nildb  whence  they  spread  over  the  rocky  barren 
country  of  the  Kdld,  Chitta  range  in  Attock,  Pindigheb  and  Fattehiano- 
tahsils.  J 0 

In  order  to  meet  to  the  generally  accepted  belief  that  they  were  origin- 
ally Hindus,  even  those  who  claim  a Mussalnmn  origin  admit  that 
while  at  B&gh  Nil&b  they  became  Hindus  and  were  reconverted. 

The  Khattars  are  sometimes  divided  into  two  main  branches,  though 
theyt  themselves  rarely  speak  of  them.  These  are  how  the  Kdk 
Khattars  and  the  Chitta  Khattars.  To  the  former  belongs  the  Dhrek 
family,  to  the  latter  the  W£h  family,  though  they  are  closely  connected 
by  intermarriage.  It  is  possible  that  in  this  division  lies  the  true  expla- 
nation of  the  conflicting  stories  as  to  origin,  the  former  who  are  darkish 
in  colour  being  converted  Hindus,  and  the  latter  of  true  Mussalman 
descent  overpowering  and  absorbing  their  predecessors. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Khattar  is  ascribed  by  those  who  claim  an 
Arab  descent  to  a mythical  Khattar  Khan,  the  word  Khattar  being 
synonymous  with  the  word  zabr. 

Sub-divisions. 

Khattar  Kh&nis  supposed  to  have  had  seven  descendants,  who  like  the 
Gakkhars  and  many  others  founded  as  mauy  septs  with  the  patronymic 
-dZ.  These  were  Firozdl,  Sirhdl,  Isdl,  Garhdl,  Balwdl,  Mittidl  and 
Kharidl.  J The  Khattars  generally  intermarry,  indeed  Cracroft  attri- 
buted the  degeneracy  of  the  Dhrek  family  to  close  intermarriage  carried 
on  for  several  generations.  The  Wah  family  has  also  taken  to  it  of 
recent  times.  Awdns  both  take  from  and  give  wives  to  Khattars,  but 
Pa  than  s,  Gakkhars  and  Sayyids  will  not  give  them  brides.  Very 
strict  pardah  is  maintained.  Khattar  wedding  rites  used  to  closely  re- 
semble those  of  Hindus,  Brahmans  even  being  present,  but  they  are 
now  solemnised  according  to  strict  Muhammadan  rules.  Till  recently 
Khattars  were  not  allowed  to  eat  the  hare.  The  Khattars  have  a tribal 
shrine  that  of  Shah  Abdul  Wahab  at  Barot  where  both  Khattars  and 
Ghakkars  used  to  send  the  bodies  of  their  dead  for  interment.  * A stone 
near  Bagh  Nilab  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  shrine  of  Nuri  Shdh 


* But  the  t is  soft  in  Khatri  and  hard  in  Khattar.  The  identification  with  Kator  is 
equally  untenable,  as  Mr.  W.  Irvine  has  shown  in  J . R.  A.  S.,  1911,  p.  218. 
f It  is  possible  that  these  names  are  territoiial  and  derived  from  the  Kala  Chitta  Range, 
t Other  septs  are  the  Jandal  and  Ranial,  the  former  giving  its  name  to  the  tract  south 
of  the  Kala  Chitta. 
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Abdul  RahmAn,  but  pilgrimages  to  this  stone  have  now  ceased  almost 
entirely.  The  only  notable  superstition  is  that  if  rain  fails  the  women 
of  the  village  collect  together  and  fill  gharas  with  water  just  outside 
the  village.  The  village  Khan  is  sent  for  and  he  takes  hold  of  the 
plough,  and  thereupon  the  women  throw  the  gharas  of  water  over  him. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  efficacious  in  bringing  on  rain.  To  keep  jinns  off 
from  the  threshing  floor  pointed  sticks  are  stuck  on  end  in  the  various 
heaps  of  corn  collected  on  the  floor. 

Khawas,  a Rajput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Khepar,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Kbeea,  a Jat  (agricultural)  tribe  found  in  Kabirw&la  tahsil,  MultAn  district, 
whither  they  migrated  from  the  Lakki  .jungle  in 
the  13th  century.  It  is  also  found  in  Ludhiana  and 
Amritsar.  It  gives  the  marginal  pedigree  and  thus 
claims  Solar  Rajput  origin,  its  home  was  Mathra- 
nagari  on  the  Jumna,  whence  they  migrated  to 
Takhar-wind  in  the  Malwa.  An  attempt  to  settle 
in  Khadur  was  foiled  by  the  Kang,  but  eventually 
the  latter  tribe  was  defeated  and  the  Khera  settled 
in  their  present  villages  in  Amritsar.  Khera  was 
the  son  of  a Sidhu  J&t’s  daughter  and  treated  his 
relations-in-law  harshly — whence  the  name  Khera 
fr.  kharwa>  ‘ bitter/ 


Khere,  a Karnboh  (agricultural)  clan  found  in  Amritsar. 

Khetran,  a tribe  settled  in  the  Loralai  District  of  BalochistAn  at  the  back  of 
the  Laghari,  Khosa,  and  Lund  country.  Their  original  settlement  was 
at  Vahoa  in  the  country  of  the  Kasr&ni  of  Dera  Isindil  KhAn,  where 
many  of  them  still  live  and  hold  land  between  the  KasrAni  Baloch 
(with  whom  they  have  long  been  at  feud)  and.  the  river.  But  the 
emperor  Akbar  drove  out  the  main  body  of  the  tribe,  and  they  took  re- 
fuge in  the  Barkhan  valley  which  is  still  held  by  the  NAhar  sept  of  the 
Khetrans  as  inferior  proprietors,  the  LaghAris  being  its  superior  own- 
ers. They  are  certainly  not  pure  Baloch,  and  are  held  by  many  to  be 
Pathans,  descended  from  MiAna,  brother  of  Tarin,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Abdali ; and  they  do  in  some  cases  intermarry  with  Pathans.  But 
they  confessedly  lesemble  the  Baloch  in  features,  habits,  and  general 
appearance,  the  names  of  their  septs  end  in  the  Baloch  patronymic 
termination  dui  and  they  are  now  for  all  practical  purposes  a Baloch 
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tribe.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  in  reality  a remnant  of  the  original 
J&t  population  ; they  speak  a dialect  of  their  own  called  Khetr&ni 
which  is  an  Indian  dialect  closely  allied  with  Sind  hi,  and  in  fact 
probably  a form  of  the  Jatki  speech  of  the  lower  Indus.  They  are 
the  least  warlike  of  all  the  Baloch  tribes,  capital  cultivators,  and  in 
consequence  very  well-to-do.  Their  lands  are  generally  divided  into 
large  blocks  held  by  numerous  sharers,  each  proprietor  holding 
shares  in  many  such  blocks  scattered  about  in  different  villages.  The 
tribe,  as  it  now  stands,  is  composed  of  four  clans,  of  which  the 
Gan  jura  represents  the  original  Khetr&n  nucleus,  while  to  them  are 
affiliated  the  Dhariwal*  or  Chacha  who  say  that  they  are  Dodai  Baloch, 
the  Hasani,  once  an  important  Baloch  tribe  which  was  crushed  by 
N&sir  Khan,  the  gTeat  Khs-Ln  of  Kelat,  and  took  refuge  with  the 
Khetr&n  of  whom  they  are  now  almost  independent,  and  the  N&har 
or  Babar,  who  are  by  origin  Lodi  Pathans.  The  name,  as  Dames 
observes,  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  hhetr  c field/ 

Khewa,  a boatman. 

Khichar,  a sept  of  Jfits  in  Jind;  see  under  Jana. 

Khichi,  Khichchi,  a Muhammadan  tribe  of  Jat  status,  found  as  a compact 
tribe  almost  exclusively  round  Mailsi  in  Multan  and  in  the  northern  part 
of  Gugera  tahsil,  Montgomery  districl.t  It  claims  Chauli&n  origin  and 
descent  from  one  Khichi  Kliftn,  a ruler  in  Ajmer.  Driven  out  of 
Delhi  by  the  Muhammadans  his  descendants  Sisan  and  Vad>»r  mig- 
rated to  Multan.  The  Khichis  fought  with  the  Joiyas,  then  para- 
mount in  those  parts,  and  also  say  that  they  were  sent  against  the 
rebellious  Baloch  ot  Kh&i  by  the  Mughals,  in  Mult&n.  In  Montgomery 
the  Khichis  say  they  wpre  converted  to  Ul/un  by  Bah&wal  Haqq, 
wandered  up  the  R&vi,t  abandoned  agriculture  for  cattle-breeding  and 
joined  the  Kharrals  in  robbery,  but  under  the  rule  of  Kamr  Singh 
Nakk&i  resumed  cultivation  and  are  now  industrious  peasants. 

Khidr  Khel  (a  corruption  of  Khizr),  (l)  a section  of  the  Sen  Khel,  Gadaizai, 
Iliaszai,  Bunerw&l ; (2)  a hamsaya  section  of  the  Shahozai,  Dumar, 
Sanzar  Kakar — Patlidns. 

Khidrzai,  a section  of  the  Razzar  Mandaur  Pathans,  in  Peshawar. 

Khilchi,  a Jfi-t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Sh&hpur  ; see  Khil ji. 


* Dhariwal  is  the  name  of  an  important  Jat  tribe.  ^ Mr.  Bray  says  that  in  Balochistan 
three  clans  are  recognised,  viz., — Ispani,  Palliat,  Dhirewal  or  more  correctly  Dhara.  The 
term  Ganjura  is  occasionally  applied  to  the  first  two  clans,  or  even  to  the  whole  tuman 
(tribe).  The  Hasani  and  Chacha  are  merely  septs  affiliated  to  the  Dhara,  while  the  Nahar 
(?  hyaenas)  are  a sept  of  the  Ispani.  Folk  etymology  derives  Dhirewal  from  dhirw&l , a 
shepherd,  and  dhara  is  said  to  mean  * heap/ 

| They  are  thus  found  along  the  lower  and  middle  Sutlej,  and  on  the  Ravi  from  Mult&n 
to  Lahore,  but  there  are  also  a few  of  them  on  the  Chenab,  and  there  are  considerable 
numbers  of  them  in  the  Delhi  district  where  they  appear  to  be  recognised  as  a sept  of  the 
Chauhan.  In  Shahpur  they  are  also  found  and  in  , that  District  they  are  classed  as  Jat 
(agricultural),  but  in  Montgomery  they  are  classed  as  Rajputs.  In  the  Chenab  Colony  most 
of  thorn  returned  themselves  as  Rajputs,  but  some  as  Jats.  In  the  Sandal  Bar  they  were 
dependents  of  the  Kharrals,  although  superior  to  them  in  status  taking  wives  from  them, 
but  refusing  to  give  them  brides.  They  were,  however,  not  counted  as  'belonging  to  the 
1 great  Ravi  ’ tribes,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Khichi  of  the  Bar  and  in  Shahpur  are  really 
Khilchi  or  Khilji,  not  the  Chauhan  Khichi  of  Multan. 
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Kiiilji,  a Mughal  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar.  It  appears  to  be 
quite  distinct  from  the  Khichi,  and  is  probably  the  representative  of 
the  Khalj. 

Khira,  a tribe  of  JYits  found  in  the  Pasrur  and  Daska  tahsils  of  Si&lkot. 
Khira  was  a son  of  Sanp&l.  Like  the  Ghummans  they  are  Bajwa 
Rajputs  by  descent. 

KniWA,  a clan  with  some  pretensions  to  R&jput  origin,  and  locally  ranking 
somewhat  above  the  JAts,  found  in  Jhelum.  Like  the  Bharat  and 
Kallas  it  gives  bride  to  the  Jdlap.  The  Klnwa  are  also  found  in 
Shdhpur  as  an  agricultural  clan. 

Khizr  Kuel,  (1)  a clan  of  the  Soni  or  Suni  Sarwarni  Pathdns,  according 
to  Raverty.  Settled  in  the  Khnibar  in  BdbaPs  time,  they  were  attack- 
ed by  him  and  driven  into  the  mountains  in  1519.  They  had  molested 
him  on  his  march  over  the  pass,  and  in  1507  had  opposed  his  advance 
through  it  with  the  Shama  Kli el,  Kharlakhi  and  Khogiani.  This  clan 
appears  to  be  extinct,  absorbed  or  now  divided  into  septs,  the  name 
being  forgotten  or  disused  : (2)  a minor  fraction  of  the  Mintar  Khel, 
Muhammad  Khel,  Hassan  Khel,  Mohmit  Khel,  Utmanzai  Darwesh 
Khel  of  the  Wazirs*  See  under  Kliidr  Khel. 

izrz ai,  a section  of  the  Natozai,  Dnuiar,  Sanzar  Ivakar  Pathdns. 

Kho  a term  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Turikho  and  Mnikho,  or  Upper 
and  Lower  Kho,  in  Chitr&l.  The  Kho  appear  to  be  a mixed  race  and 
comprise  families  descended  from  Badakhshis,  Shighnis,  VVakhis  and 
Gilgitis.  Nevertheless  they  appear  to  give  their  .name  to  KhowAr 
or  ChitrMi,  the  language  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  the  country 
drained  by  the  Chitr&l  river  and  its  affluents,  as  far  down  as  Mirkhanni, 
as  well  as  in  the  Ghipar  valley  above  Pingal.  It  includes  many  loan 
words  from  Persian,  Pashtu  and  Urdu. 

Khod,  a Muhammadan  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Khogiani  Khugiani,  a tribe  of  the  KarldrA  Pathans  which  at  one  time 
occupied  the  whole  of  Khost,  but  is  now  found  in  Kurram.  The  name 
has  fallen  into  disuse  except  in  Peshawar,  where  a few  Pathans  of  this 
name  are  found.  Both  the  Jaji  and  the  Turi  of  lvurram  claim  to 
be  descendants  of  Khugiani,  son  of  Kakai,  but  their  Patlnin  origin  is 
open  to  doubt. 

Khoja  fern.  -i. — The  word  Khoja  is  really  nothing  more  than  our  old  friend 
the  KhwAja  of  the  Arabian  Nights , and  means  simply  a man  of  wealth 
and  respectability.  In  the  Punjab  it  is  used  in  three  different  senses; 
for  a eunuch, t for  a scavenger  converted  to  Islam,  and  for  a Muham- 
madan trader.J  It  is  only  in  the  last  sense  that  the  Khojas  can  be 

* A Dictionary  of  the  Pathdn  Tribes , 1899,  p.  109. 

t Khoja  also  means  bald.  For  the  eunuchs  see  under  IIijr&.  For  Khwaja  as  a title  see 
under  Khwaja.  As  a title  Khoja  appears  to  be  used  only  by  or  of  Khojas  by  caste. 

t The  Khojas  of  Bombay  are  well  known  for  their  wealth  and  commercial  enterprise,  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  any  connection,  as  a caste,  with  those  of  the  Punjab.  Dissent 
from  orthodox  Muhammadanism  is  however  everywhere  well  marked  among  the  Khojas,  who 
are  thus  described  in  Burton’s  History  of  Sindh,  pp.  218-249. 

“ The  Khwaj-eh  (or  as  the  word  is  generally  pronounced  Khwajo  and  Khojo)  is  a small 
tribe  of  strangers  settled  in  Sindh,  principally  at  Karachi,  where  there  may  be  about  three 
hundred  families. 
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called  a c caste/  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  true  caste  of 
Kliojas,  any  Hindu  trader  converted  to  Islam  being  known  by  that 
name.  Thus  the  Khojas  of  Shahpur  are  almost  entirely  Khatris,  and 
a Khatri  now  becoming  a Musalman  in  that  District  would  be  called  a 
Khoja.  The  Khojas  of  Jhang,  on  the  other  hand,  are  said  to  be  con- 
verted Aroras  ; while  some  at  least  of  the  Lahore  Khojas  claim  Bhdtia 
origin,  and  one  section  of  the  Ambdla  Khojas  are  Kdyaths,  But  in  the 
north-west  Punjab  and  the  northern  districts  of  the  North-Wesj 
Frontier  Province,  the  term  Paracha  is  preferred  by  Hindu  traders  con- 
verted to  Islam,  so  that  where  the  Par&chas  arc  a recognised  and 
wealthy  caste,  hhoja  is  used  for  miscellaneous  Muhammadan  traders, 
chiefly  hawkers  and  pedlars,  or  at  least  petty  traders ; while  iu  the 
eastern  districts  and  iu  the  Derajat,  where  the  Khojas  are  commercially 
important,  paracha  is  used  for  the  Muhammadan  pedlar. 

These  Muhammadan  traders,  whether  called  Khoja  or  Paracha,  are 
found  all  along  the  northern  portion  of  the  two  Provinces  under  the 
hills  from  Amritsar  to  Pesh&war,  and  have  spread  southwards  into  the 
central  and  eastern  districts  of  the  Western  Plains,  but  have  not  entered 
the  Derajat  or  Muzaffargarh  in  any  numbers.  Their  eastern  boundary 
is  the  Sutlej  valley,  their  western  the  Jlielum-Chenab,  aad  they  are 
found  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Salt  Range.  Probably  it  is  hardly 
correct  to  say  of  them  that  they  have  “ spread  ” or  " entered/5  for  they 
apparently  include  many  distinct  classes  who  will  have  sprung  from 
different  centres  of  conversion.  They  appear  to  be  most  numerous  in 
Lahore.  An  interesting  account  of  a trade  development  by  the  Khojas 
of  Gujrdt  and  Sialkot  is  given  in  Punjab  Government  Home  Proceed- 
ings No.  10  of  March  1879.  It  appears  that  these  men  buy  cotton 
piece-goods  in  Delhi  and  hawk  them  about  the  villages  of  their  own 
Districts,  selling  on  credit  till  harvest  time,  and  the  business  has  now 
assumed  very  large  proportions.  The  Khojas  of  the  Jhang  district 
were  thus  described  by  Mr.  Monckton  : “ They  do  not  cultivate  with 

their  own  hands,  but  own  a great  many  wells  and  carry  on  trade  to  a 
considerable  extent.  They  are  snpposcd  to  have  been  converted 
from  Hinduism.  They  do  not  practise  cattle-stealing,  but  are  a liti- 
gious race,  and  addicted  to  fraud  and  forgery  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  claims/3 


In  spite  of  their  conversion  to  IsMm,  the  Khojas  retain  many  traces 
of  the  Khatri  caste  organization.  Thus  at  Bhera  in  Shahpur  they  have 
the  following  sub-divisions  : — 


1.  Sahgal. 

2.  Wohra  or  Bohra. 

3.  Sethi. 


4.  Kapur. 

5.  Duggal. 

6.  Rawar  or  Ror. 


7.  Gorawala. 

8.  Magun. 

9.  Mehndru. 


“ Their  own  account  of  their  origin  is  that  they  emigrated  from  Persia,  Probably  they 
fled  the  country  when  the  Ismailiyeh  heresy  (to  which  they  still  cleave)  was  so  severely 
threatened  by  Holaku  Khan.  They  differ  from  the  Tsmailites  in  one  essential  point,  vis., 
whereas  that  race  believes  in  only  seven  Imams,  the  Khwajehs  continue  the  line  down  to 
the  present  day.  They  are  therefore  heterodox  Shiahs,  as  they  reject  Abubakr,  Umar, 
and  Usman,  Muhammed  Bakir  and  Imam  Jafar-i-Sadik.  In  Sindh  they  have  no  mosques, 
but  worship  in  a kano  or  house  prepared  for  that  purpose.  For  marriages  and  funerals 
they  go  to  the  Sunni  Kazis,  but  their  Mukhi  or  head  priest  at  Karachi  settles  all  their 
religious  and  civil  disputes.  Under  the  Mukhi,  who  is  changed  periodically,  arc  several 
officers  called  Waris,  and  under  these  again  are  others  termed  Khamriya.” 
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— all  Khatri  sections.  A tenth,  Matoli,  does  not  appear  to  be  a Khatri 
section,  but  it  ranks  with  the  first  six,  and  from  these  seven  the  last 
three  cannot  obtain  wives,  though  they  give  brides  to  them.  The 
Khojas  of  Bliera*  claim  to  be  strictly  monogamous,  so  much  so  that,  as  a 
rule,  a Khoja  cannot  obtain  a second  wife  in  the  caste,  even  though 
his  first  have  died  and  he  is  thus  driven  to  take  his  second  wife  from 
some  other  Muhammadan  tribe.  The  Khojas  of  Leiah  have  the  Khatri 
section-names  of  Kapur,  Puri,  Tan  dan  aud  Gambhfr,  but  as  these  are 
no  longer  exogamous  and  as  wives  may  be  taken  from  other  castes,  the 
old  rules  of  hypergamy  and  endogamy  are  no  longer  in  force. 

rIhe  Khojas  of  Jhang  have  at  least  four  clans,  Magun,  Wohra, 
Wadawana  and  Passija.  The  last  named  is  undoubtedly  of  Arora 
origin.  At  Chiniot  in  Jhang  the  Khojas  are  mainly  Khatris,  recruited 
by  some  Arora  sections,  thus  : — 


f Adal. 

IBehrara. 
Churra. 

Immigrants  from  «{  Alaggun. 
the  south-west,  j Sahgal. 

I Wadhaun. 
{ Wihra. 


Khatri  section . 

Indigenous  to  Chiniot. 
Tahvar. 

Puri. 

Topra. 


Arora  sections. 

Tarneja. 

Goruwala. 

Khurana. 

Dhingra. 

Chawala. 


The  original  Khatri  classification  into  Bari  and  Eunjahi  groups  is  said 
to  be  still  preserved.  Formerly  the  Kliutri  sections  used  not  to  inter- 
marry with  the  Aroras,  but  this  restriction  is  said  to  be  no  longer  ab- 
solute, though  such  marriages  are  not  usual.  The  Khojas  in  Chiniot 
reverence  Fir  Gilaui,  the  descendant  of  Imam  Hassan,  and  his  descend- 
ants live  in  Kotla,  Gujianwala  district.  The  Khojas  have  a cemetery 
of  their  own  at  Chiniot  called  the  Hafiz  Diwdn. 


The  Wohra  are  possibly  the  same  as  the  Boraf  of  Central  India.  In 
Central  India  they  have  a remarkable  colony  at  Ujjain,  which  is  divided 
into  lour  in  cilia  Is  under  elected  Mullahs.  MalcolmJ  says  they  belong 
to  the  Hsssani  sect  and  are  a progressive  community.  The  Khojas  of 
Maklrad  (a  place  on  the  Indus)  are  more  usually  called  Parachas.  They 
have  houses  of  a peculiar  structure — in  fact,  the  Khojas3  enterprise 
seems  to  be  as  marked  as  their  high  standard  of  comfort,  and  in  this 
they  are  somewhat  different  to  the  Khatris. 

Keojah,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan.  Cf.  Kolija. 


Khoji,  a title  of  honour  given  to  Kashmiris. 


Khadal,  a Jut  tribe  which  migrating  from  Jammu  settled  in  the  north  of 
Mult&n  tahsil  in  Mughal  times. 

Khohanea,  a tribe  of  the  Sammas,  found  in  Bah&walpur.  Tho  Sang' 
branch  of  the  Sammas  has  a tradition  that  in  ancient  times  the  Sammas 
had  two  grades,  one  superior  and  genuine,  the  other  comprising  13  in- 
ferior septs  who  were  zvazirs  of  the  Sammas.  To  these  latter  belonged 
the  Klioli&nra. 


* The  Khojas  of  Bhera  have  a legend  that  they  were  expelled  from  Clmk  Sano,  a 
ruined  village  in  Bhera  tahsil,  some  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  They  have  an  extensive 
trade  with  Kabul  and  beyond,  and  inhabit  a remarkably  well-built  mchalla  in  Bhera,  where 
they  take  a leading  part  m municipal  affairs. 

T (? ) from  beoha  — trade. 

Memoir  on  Central  India  and  Malwa,  Vol.  I,  pp.  9B2. 
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Khokhar, -ur. — (1)  a tribe,  found  among  J&ts,  Rdjputs,  Ar&ins* * * §,  and  Chuhrds 
(see  infra).  As  a tribe  of  varying  Rajput  and  Jut  status  the  Khokhars 
are  most  numerous  along  the  valleys  of  the  Jhelum  and  Chenab,  and 
especially  in  the  Jhang  and  SMhpur  districts.  They  are  also  found, 
though  in  smaller  numbers,  on  the  lower  Indus  and  the  Sutlej,  espe- 
cially in  Lahore,  and  also  all  along  the  foot  of  the  lulls  from  the  Jhelum 
to  the  Sutlej.  Find  D&dan  Kh&n  m the  Jhelum  is  said  to  have  been 
refounded  by  a Hada  Rtf, j put  from  Garh  Chitor,  named  Fateh  Chand, 
who  on  conversion  to  Islam  was  re-named  Dadan  Khdn.f  He  was  Raja 
of  those  parts  in  the  time  of  Jahangir,  but  the  Khokhars  had  held  the 
tract  at  an  earlier  period  for  they  are  mentioned  as  its  occupiers  in  the 
Ain-i-AJcbari.  They  also  once  ruled  an  extensive  tract  in  Jhang  lying 
east  of  the  Jhelum.  The  Khokhars  of  Gujrat  and  Sidlkot  have  a tradi- 
tion that  they  were  originally  settled  at  Garh  Kanin  a,  which  they  can- 
not identify. J but  were  ejected  by  Timur  and  they  went  to  Jammu, 
whence  they  spread  along  the  hills,  and  the  concentration  oi  the 
Khokhars  of  the  plains  on  the  Jhelum  and  Chen&b,  and  their  wide 
diffusion  in  the  sub-montane  tract  are  explained  by  the  history  of 
Timur’s  invasion.  Iu  Akbar’s  time  they  were  shown  as  the  principal 
tribe  of  the  Dasuya  pargana  (in  Hoshidrpur)  and  they  now  give  their 
name  to  the  Khokluirain,  a tract  which  contains  some  40  Khokhar 
villages,  all  but  three  of  which  are  in  Kapurthala  State  on  the  bordeis 
of  Dashya  tahsih§  In  Kapurthala  the  Khokhars  have  four  eponymous 
septs,  Sajnii,  KYilu,  Her  and  Jaich.  In  Shahpnr  the  Khokhars  are  said 
to  be  split  up  into  numerous  septs,  among  which  are  the  Nissowana. 
The  Bhatti  and  Kudhan  are  septs  found  in  Montgomery. 

The  origins  of  the  Khokhars  are  as  obscure  as  those  of  any  Punjab 
tribe.  Tradition  appears  invariably  to  connect,  them  with  the  Awdns, 
making  Khokhar  one  of  Qutb  Shell’s  sons  and  the  Khokhar  Qutb  Shahis 
his  descendants,  who  would  thus  be  akin  to  the  Jubans  also.  But  this 
pedigree  probably  merely  records  the  fact  that  the  A wans  and  Khokhars 
owe  their  conversion  to  Isldm  to  the  saint  Qutb  Shall  or  his  disciples,  or 
that  they  both  accepted  his  teachings. ||  However  this  may  be  the 
Khokhars  iu  Sidlkot  intermarry  with  other  tribes,  which  the  A wdns  will 
not  do,  and  thus  in  a sense  rank  below  them.  In  Gujrat,  where  they 
hold  a compact  block  of  villages  about  Mung  on  the  Jhelum  and  own 
some  of  the  richest  lands  in  the  District,  the  leading  Khokhars  are  called 
Rdjd,  as  being  of  Rajput  status  or  descent  f from  Bharat  and  Jasrat/ 
Yet  they  claim  kinship  with  the  A wans  and  intermarry  with  them  and 
the  Bhattis,  giving  wives  to  the  Chibbs,  but  not  getting  brides  in  re- 
. turn.^f  Moreover  the  Khokhar  themselves  vary  in  status.  In  the  east 

* Punjabi  Dicty p.  fiC2.  Chuhras  and  Nats  may  he  added, 

f The  history  of  this  family  will  be  found  at  p.  580  ff.  of  Griffin’s  Panjab  Chiefs. 

J Kirana  Hill  in  Jhang  cannot  well  be  meant. 

§ There  are  two  Khokhar  ehhatt  or  leading  villages  in  the  Khokharain,  Tahli  in 
Hoshiarpur  and  Begowal  in  Kapurthala. 

||  That  the  Khokhars  were  originally  Hindus  appears  hardly  open  to  question.  The 
Khokhars  in  Jhelum  say  they  used  to  keep  up  certain  Hindu  customs,  and  had  par  oh  its.  who 
were  Datts,  until  recent  times,  but  that  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  They  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  connected  with  other  Khokhars  of  the  Punjab 

1J  At  births,  weddings,  etc.,  they  observe  Jat  usages,  but  have  no  rathdchdri  like  them 
and  no  dur  like  the  Gujars.  Before  the  wedding  procession  starts  presents  are  given 
to  7 hamlns. — a Nai,  Mirasi,  Tarkhan,  Lohar,  Knmhar,  Dhoba  and  lU(i)  or  Hindu.  And 
when  the  procession  reaches  the  bride's  house  her  father  brings  as  many  presents  in  a 
thdli  and  they  are  also  given  to  these  kamins. 
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of  the  Punjab  they  marry,  on  more  or  less  equal  terms,  with  other  Rdj- 
puts  and  so  rank  as  a Rajput  tribe.  But  in  Jullundur  they  are  said  to 
intermarry  in  their  own  tribe  or  with  Shaikhs,  Awdns  and  the  like, 
rather  than  with  their  Rajput  neighbours.  About  Find  Dadan  Khdn 
the  Rajput  Khokhars  are  said  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  the  Jdt 
Khokhars,  though  elsewhere  in  Jhelum  the  tribe  has  for  the  most  part 
become  merged  with  the  f Jdt J cultivators.  Those  of  Rajput  status, 
however,  marry  into  some  of  the  best  Jan  j ua  families.  In  Bahawalpur 
the  Khokhars  are  found  in  some  numbers  and  many  of  them  return  their 
main  tribe  as  Bhatti.  They  intermarry  among  themselves,  but  some- 
times give  brides  to  Joiyas.  One  well-known  sept  is  called  Missan,  so 
called  because  they  once  gave  a mirasi  a loaf  made  of  missi  (gram 
flour)  and  in  revenge  he  satirised  them. 

In  an  article  entitled  A History  of  the  Gakkhars , contributed  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  in  187 1,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Delmerick, 
the  Khokhars  of  the  Muhammadan  historians  were  taken  to  be  the 
Gakkhars.  The  late  Major  Raverty,  however,  expressed  a strong  opin- 
ion that  the  writer  of  the  article  had  confused  the  Gakkhars  with  the 
Khokhars,  a totally  distinct  tribe,  and  a full  examination  of  all  the  evi- 
dence at  present  readily  accessible,  has  convinced  the  present  writer  of 
the  correctness  of  Major  Raverty’s  position.  The  Khokhars  were  set- 
tled in  the  Punjab  centuries  before  the  Gakkhars,  and  were  early  spread 
all  over  the  central  Districts  of  the  Province  before  the  Gakkhars  ac- 
quired their  seats  in  the  Salt  Range,  to  which  they  are  and  always  have 
be^n  confined.  If  this  thesis  be  correct,  it  follows  that  Farishta’s  de- 
scription of  the  customs  of  polyandry  and  female  infanticide,  as  practised 
bv  the  tribe,  apply  not  to  the  Gakkhars  at  all,  but  to  the  essentially 
Punjab  tribe,  the  Khokhars. 

The  traditional  history  of  the  Khokhars .* * * § 

Beordsahsd,t  who  succeeded  Jamshid,  King  of  Persia,  was  called 
Dalidk  or  the  ‘ Ten  Calamities/  On  his  shoulders  were  two  snake-like 
tumours,  whence  he  was  nick-named  Mdran  or  Aydahd  by  the  Persians, 
and  called  Dalidk  (or  Zuhdk)J  Mdrdn,  while  his  descendants  were  de- 
signated Tak§-bansi,  Nag-bansi  or  Takshak.  About  1500  B.  C.  Kama, 
the  ironsmith,  aided  Faridun,  a descendant  of  Jamshid,  to  subdue 
Dahak,  who  was  cast  into  the  well  of  Ivoli  Damavind,  and  Farfdun  be- 
came King  of  Persia.  One  of  Dahdk's  descendants,  named  Bustam 
Raja,  surnamed  Kokrd,  was  governor  of  the  Punjab  and  had  his  capital 
at  Ivokrdnd,  on  a hill  in  the  Chinhath  Dodb,  but  it  is  now  called  Koh 
Kirdnd.il  At  the  same  time  Milirdb,  also  a descendant  of  Zuhdk,  held 
Kabul  as  a feudatory  of  Faridun. 


* By  a Kbokhar  of  Khokharain,  in  the  Hoshiarpur  district,  Punjab. 

f Afrasiab. 

X Zuhak  is  merely  the  Arabicised  form  of  Dahak.  Zuhaka  was  another  name  for  Zahal, 
the  ancient  fortified  city,  identified  by  Raverty  with  the  Maidan-i- Rustam  Koh,  visited  by 
Babar.  It  was  Rustam’s  appanage  and  lies  on  the  sources  of  the  Tochi  and  the  Zurmat 
rivers. 

§ Tak  for  Dahak. 

||  A singularly  unsuccessful  attempt  to  i lentify  the  isolated  Kirana  Hill,  that  in  the  Jhang 
district,  with  Kokrana  by  assuming  that  the  syllable  to-  was  mistaken  for  the  Persian  koh, 
mountain  and  dropped  in  the  course  of  time— an  utterly  impossible  suggestion. 
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After  acquiring  the  Persian  throne,  Farfdun  marched  against  Dah&k’s 
descendants.  Bust&m  fled  and  sought  refuge  in  the  Hill  of  Ghor,  west 
of  Kandahar,  where  his  people  ruled  for  generations,  being  called^Ghori 
or  Ghoria  and  all  being  pagans. 

Some  years  later  Bustem  was  murdered  and  some  powerful  Edjd  took 
possession  of  the  Sindh-S^gar  Do&b,  where  Alexander  found  Takshail 
(Taxiles),  founder  of  Takshala  (Taxila),  now  Dlieri  Sh&h&n  in  the  Attock 
district.  But  before  the  Macedonian  invasion  Kaid  R£j,  King  of 
M&rw&r,  overran  the  Punjab  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  * * * §soon 
after  Bust&m’s  murder.  His  capital  was  Sherd-  on  the  Jhelurn  district 
and  he  also  founded  a fort  at  Jammu,  which  he  entrusted  to  Virk* 
Khokhar,  one  of  his  kinsmen.  Virk,  with  his  own  tribesmen,  conquered 
the  northern  hills,  and  then,  in  league  with  the  hillmen  of  Ivohdt  and 
the  Sulaimdn  Hills,  drove  Kaid  Rdj  out  of  the  Pun  jab.  The  Khokhars, 
under  such  chiefs  as  Jot,  Salbdhan,  Tdl,  Bal,  Sirkap,  Sirsuk,  Vikrara, 
Hodi,  Sandd,  Askap,  Khokhar  (sic),  Badal  and  Kob,  thenceforward  held 
the  Punjab. 

A long  period  after  this,  Balirdm,  Rdja  of  Ghor,  left  Shordb,  which 
lay  100  miles  from  Qandahdiyt  and,  regaining  the  Kokrand,  territory, 
his  hereditary  province,  he  founded  Shordb  to  the  east  of  the  Kokrdnd 
Hill.  Another  Rdjd  of  Ghor,  named  Zanrin  Ddwar,  founded  yet  another 
city  3 kos  to  the  east  of  Shordb  and  called  it  Ddwar,  and  this  was  laid 
waste  by  the  Tartars,  but  the  mound  still  exists.  To  the  west  of  it  lies 
the  new  town  of  Ddwar,  which  is  still  in  possession  of  the  tribe.  Shordb 
was  destroyed  by  Sultan  Mahmud,  and  its  rains  stand  at  the  foot  of  the 
present  Shordbwdli  Pahdri  Hill. 

Gorid,  the  Kokrand  Rdjd  of  Shardb,  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons 
BddalJ  and.  Bharth  § and  11  others  who  were  sons  of  haudmaids.  Bddal 
succeeded  to  the  upland  tracts  of  Chiniot  and  Kokrdnd,||  while  Bharth 
took  those  east  of  the  Chendb.  The  latter,  who  dwelt  in  Bharth,  a 
city  named  after  himself,  which  lay  6 kos  west  of  Nankdnd  village, 
came,  stone  in  hand,  to  aid  his  brother  Bddal  Khan  in  battle ; but  learn- 
ing that  be  had  already  fallen,  be  placed  the  stone  on  the  ground  and 
marched  to  avenge  his  loss.  He  was,  however,  worsted  in  the  conflict, 
and  Bharth,  his  city,  destroyed.  But  the  stone  still  lies  on  the  hill. 
South  of  Chiniot  Bddal  founded  Mdri  Tappd,  on  a hill  still  so  called. 


* This  is  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  Virk,  a powerful  Jat  tribe,  still  numerous  in 
Gujranwala.  It  also  seems  to  connect  them  with  the  Khokhars. 

t Eight  or  ten  miles  west  of  Qandahar  lies  the  village  of  Khokharan.  The  Jcalits  of  the 
bards  record  a Raja  named  Kokra  of  Garh  Kokrand,  now  called  Kadyana. 

t Badal  would  appear  to  be  a Hindu  name  ; cf.  Rai  Badal  of  Chittor  : but  lower  down  we 
find  him  called  Badal  Khan,  the  latter  a Muhammadan  title.  It  is  curious  to  find  Hindu 
and  Muhammadan  names  mixed  up  in  this  history  without  apparent  sense  of  incongruity. 
Thus  below  we  have  Ratn  Pal,  undoubtedly  a Hindu,  descended  from  Sanda,  whose  three 
brothers  all  bore  Muhammadan  names,  even  if  Sanda  was  himself  a Hindu.  Among  the 
Meos  of  Gurgaon  the  position  at  the  present  time  is  precisely  the  same  and  the  present  head 
of  the  Muhammadan  Kharrals  in  the  Lyallpur  district  is  called  Jagdeo. 

§ The  name  Bharth  frequently  occurs  in  Punjab  legends  as  the  name  of  the  ancestor  of  a 
tribe,  or  even  as  a sept  name. 

||  It  is  unsafe  to  identify  places  like  Kokran4  with  the  Khokhars.  Near  Rohtak  are  the 
mounds  called  Khokra  Kot,  under  which  lie  ancient  cities,  but  the  word  Khokra  has  no 
connection  with  the  Khokhar  tribe.  (See  Rohtak  gazetteer,  1883-4,  p.  16.) 
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In  the  middle  of  the  Chenab  he  commenced  a stone  fort  and  a masonry 
bridge  which  he  never  completed,  but  a wall  of  the  fort,  called  the 
Badalgarh,  still  remains.  With  Dara,  his  beloved  kinsman,  Rfrja  Badal 
Kh&n  (sic)  was  assassinated  on  his  way  to  Mari  Tappa,  some  3 hos  from 
Chiniot,  and  here  his  tomb,  called  Btklal  Dard,  still  stands  to  the  west 
of  the  village  of  Amirpur. 

Bhar til’s  territory  had  extended  as  far  as  Gujr&t,  and  he  left  8 sons 
of  whom  4 left  issue.  These  were  S4nd4,  Hassan,  Husain  and  Mahmud. 
Sandd  built  a city,  Sandar,  between  the  Ravi  and  the  Dek  streams,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  called  S&ndar-ksbtibba  in  the  (Pindi)  BhattkLn 
tract.  He  ruled  so  justly  that  his  dominion  is  still  called  the  S&udar  or 
Silndal  B&r.* * * §  He  left  4 sons,  Manddr,  Ratn  Pill,  Bald,  and  Jdl.  Prom 
Batn  Pdl  sprang  the  Rihidn/f  a sept  which  has  two  branches,  the  Nisso- 
wdnds,J  and  the  Rhikhas,§  found  in  Shdhpur  and  Jhang.  Kdlowdl  was 
head-quarters  of  this  sept.  Sultdn  Manddr 5 s descendants  are  now  found 
in  Bannu,  where  they  trace  their  origin  to  Kais  Abdur-Raslnd,  and  are 
thus  called  Manddr  (sic)  Afghdns.  Manddr  himself  prospered,  kept  in 
with  the  ruler  of  Kdbul  and  conquered  the  Kohistan-i-Namak  and  the 
Koh-i-Nandand,  Of  his  twelve  sons,  three  were  legitimate,  and  of 
these  three  Rai  Singin  remained  in  the  Kohistdn-i-Namak  and  married 
his  daughter  to  Sultdn  Jaldl-ud-Dm  Khwdriznn,  who  made  his  son 
general  of  his  own  forces,  with  the  title  of  Qutlugh-Khani.  The  secon  \ 
son  Ichhar  founded  Iclihrd  near  Lahore,  and  tlie  third  was  Mdchhi 
Khdn,  who  became  Rdja  of  Chiniot,  which  was  named  from  Chandan, 
his  sister,  who  built  a palace  on  the  hill  as  a hunting  lodge  for  her 
lather.  Mdri  Tappd  was  not  then  populated,  but  Andheri  was  flourish- 
ing, and  north  of  it  lay  the  dhaitlar, ||  or  abode  of  Rdni  Chandan,  which 
was  called  Chandniot,  now  Chiniot.  When  Andlierf  was  deserted, 
Mdchhi  Khan^f  shifted  his  residence  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river, 
Rai  Singin  had  four  sons  ; Sarpal,  Hast,**  Yir  and  Dddan.  Some  of 
Sarpdl’s  sons  went  to  Afghanistan  and  now  trace  their  descent  to  Shdli 


* But  a local  legend,  recorded  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Maclagan,  says  this  Bar  is  so  named  after 
ono  Sandal,  a Chuhra,  who  used  to  commit  great  depredations.  Another  Chuhrd  used  to 
live  in  the  Gua  rock,  i.  e .,  the  rock  with  the  ‘ cavern,’  and  eat  men.  The  people  sometimes 
called  the  Bar,  Tattar,  i.e.,  * the  Desert.’ 

| Probably  the  Rihans.  a tribe  still  found  in  Jhang  district:  see  the  Jhang  Gazetteer , 
1883-4,  p.  61,  where  they  are  described  as  rulers  in  old  days  of  the  Kalowal  tract,  which 
once  formed  a part  of  the  Sial  kingdom ; (but  they  are  not  said  to  be  a branch  of  the 
Khokliars). 

J The  Nissowanas  are  also  still  to  bo  found  in  Jhang— in  the  northern  corner  of  Chiniot 
tahsil : Jhang  Gazetteer , p.  GG. 

§ The  Bhikhas  cannot  be  traced. 

||  Dhaular , in  Panjabi  — palace  (lit*,  1 white  house’). 

% This  Maehclihe  Khan  appears  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  following  ballad,  which  records 
the  deeds  of  the  Chaddra  tribe  of  the  Sandal  Bar  : — 


(After  their  victory  over  the  Kharrals  the 
Chadra)  with  a push  of  the  shoulder  (*.e., 
with  a certain  amount  of  trouble)  took 
Chiniot. 

They  used  more  force. 

They  killed  Malik  Maehchhe  Khan. 

They  harried  and  destroyed  him. 

**  Hast : a Malik  Hast  is  mentioned  in  Babar’s  Memoirs  (Elliott’s  Q istoru  of  India,  Vol. 
IV,  pp.  23G-37),  but  no  particulars  regarding  him  appear  to  be  given.  Raverty  mentions 
him  and  Sangar  Khan  as  chiefs  of  the  Janjuas  and  Juds.— Notes  on  Afghanistan , p.  305. 


Moda  de  Chiniot  led  ne. 


7j6y  changdra  lada  ne. 

Malik  Maehchhe  Khan  kutthd  ne. 
Ragran  role  rnla&L  ne. 
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Husain  Ghori.  Chuchak  or  Achu  was  sixth  and  Malik  Shaikh  seventh 
in  descent  from  Sarpdl,  and  the  latter  founded  Shaiklia,  a fort,  and 
Dhankar,  a village  in  the  hill  of  Bhdwdn,* * * §  north  of  Manikin,  he  and  his 
father  holding  the  hill-country  and  the  tracts  west  of  Gujrdt.  Malik 
Shaikha  was  appointed  governor  of  Lahore  by  the  king  of  Delhi,  and 
Nusrat,  his  younger  brother,  opposed  Timur’s  invasion,  with  only  2,000 
men,  on  the  Beas. 

Malik  Jasrat,  son  of  Shaikha,  is  a historical  personage.  In  1442  A.D. 
he  was  murdered  by  his  queen,  a daughter  of  Blum  Deo,  Rdjd  of 
Jammu,  because  her  father  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  Malik,  His 
descendants  are  found  in  Mari  and  Shakarpur  in  Gujrdt,  at  Malikwal 
in  Shahpur,  at  Jasrat  near  Chiuiot,  and  in  Dhankar  near  Khdngah 
Dogran. 

The  Tartars  spared  the  territories  of  Sarpal’s  descendants.  After 
1200  A.  D.f  they  had  burnt  all  the  Khokhar  settlements  on  the  Beas 
and  Sutlej.  Raja  Vir  Khdn  fled  towards  Multan,  but  returned  and 
founded  Kangra,  0 kos  from  Chiniot,  east  of  the  Chenab,  but  soon  moved 
towards  the  Beas  with  Kalu,  his  kinsman , who  founded  Kaluwahan,  now 
Kahnuwdn,;j;  in  Gurdaspur,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  For  himself 
Vir  chose  a tract  32  kos  south  of  Kahnuwan,  and  there  he  founded 
Yairowal  in  Tarn  Taran,  naming  it  after  his  son  Yairo.  Bharo,  another 
tribesman,  founded  Bhdrowdl  in  the  same  tahsil.  Kulchandar,  another 
Khokhar,  founded  Mirowdl,  Marddna,  Auliapur,  etc.,  in  Sialkot.  Rdjd 
Vir  Khan  also  founded  a new  Kangra  midway  between  Kahnuwan  and 
Vairowal.  His  territory  was  40  kos  in  length,  and  the  town  extended 
5 miles  along  the  bank  of  the  Beds.  At  its  north  and  south  gates  stood 
two  forts  or  mdris,§  now  occupied  by  Bhatti  Rajputs ||  and  Panuan  Jats. 
On  the  ruins  of  this  town  now  stands  the  small  village  of  Kangra, just 
opposite  to  Tahli  or  Khokharain  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Beds,  in 
Uoshiarpur.  In  the  village  is  the  tomb  of  Ladaha  Khdn,  Khokhar, 
called  the  Fir  Ghdzi , at  which  offerings  are  still  made.  This  ghazi’s 
head  is  said  to  be  buried  at  Mandi  Bohr,  a village  in  Kapurthala,  3 
miles  south  of  Tahli,  to  which  place  it  was  carried  by  the  stream  when 
he  was  killed.  Ladahd  Khdn  left  seven  sons,  (i)  Jago,  whose  descend- 
ants founded  Dinamdl,  Akalgadhd  and  Kotli  Sara  Khan  in  Amritsar, 
close  to  Bharowdl  and  Vairotvdl  ; (ii)  Rup  Rai,  whose  sons  founded 
Ddnd  in  Raya  tahsil,  Sialkot;  (iii)  Bego,  who  founded  Begowdl  aud  JG 
villages,  now  iu  Kapurthala;  (iv)  Dasihan,  the  author’s  ancestor,  who 
founded  Khokharain**  as  his  residence  and  12  other  villages:  Jhan, 
who  founded  Balo  Chak,  naming  it  after  his  son  Bdlo,  with  9 more 
villages.  As  these  three  brothers  owned  in  all  41)  villages  the  tract  was 
called  the  Chalid  Khokhardn.  Bhogra  migrated  to  Murdddbad. 


* Possibly  Bhaun  in  Jhelum. 

t c.  G00  A.  II. 

$ Which  place  the  Khokhars  are  said  to  have  held  in  Akbar’s  time. 

§ Mari  in  Panjabi  means  a lofty  house  of  masonry,  or  a small  room  erected  on  the  roof 
of  a house. 

||  Of  the  Buclia  got,  whence  the  present  village  is  called  Man'  Buchian. 

If  Kangra,  is  close  to  Sri  Hargobindpur. 

**  Also  called  Tahli,  because  one  of  its  quarters  was  so  called  from  a tahli  or  ehisham 
tree, 
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The  Khokhars  in  the  Muhammadan  Historians  of  India .* 

In  399  A.H.  (1009  A.D.)  the  Gakkliars,  by  whom  in  all  probability 
are  meant  the  Khokhars,  then  infidels,  joined  the  Hindus  who  had 
collected  under  the  leadership  of  AnandpM  to  resist  the  sixth  invasion 
of  India  by  Mahmud.  Their  number  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  30,000 
men,  who,  with  heads  and  feet  bare,  and  armed  with  spears  and  other 
weapons,  penetrated  the  Muhammadan  lines  on  two  sides,  and  in  a few 
minutes  cut  down  three  or  four  hundred  Muhammadans. t 

The  earliest  distinct  mention  of  the  Kokars  occurs  in  the  Tdj-ul - 
Ma’asir,  a history  written  in  A.  H.  602  (1205  A.D.),J  which  describes 
the  revolt  of  the  tribe  or  confederacy  under  the  chiefs  Bakan  andSarki, 
which  occurred  upon  a false  report  of  the  death  of  the  Sultan  Muhammad 
of  Ghor  having  been  put  about  by  Aibak  Bak,  who  seized  Multan. § 
The  Kokars  raised  the  country  between  the'  Sodra  (Chen&b)  and  the 
Jhelum  and  defeated  the  Muhammadan  governor  of  Saugw&n,  who  held 
a fief  within  the  borders  of  Maltan,  but  they  were  defeated  by  Qutb-ud- 
Din  Aibak,  and  one  of  the  sons  of  Kokar  Rai  escaped  to  a fort  in  tho 
hill  of  Jad,  which  was  captured  on  the  following  day  by  the  Sultan. || 

The  next  mention  of  the  Khokhars  occurs  in  the  Tabaqat-i-Ndsri, 
written  about  658  A.  H.  (1259  A.  D.).^f  It  relates  that  Muiz-ud-Din 
in  581  A.  H.  (1185  A.  D.)  ravaged  the  territory  of  Lahore,  and  on  his 
return  homeward  restored  Sialkot,  in  which  fortress  he  left  a garrison, 
but  as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  Malik  Khnsrau,  the  last  of  the 
Ghaznivides,  assembled  the  forces  of  Hindustan  and  a levy  of  the 
Khokhar  tribes  and  laid  siege  to  Sialkot.  This  account  is  confirmed  and 
amplified  by  A History  of  the  Raja  s of  Jammun,  which  says: — “ The 
tribe  of  Khokhar,  who  dwelt  round  about  Mangl&n  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  and  were  subject  to  the  Jammu  dynasty,  having  received  encour- 
agement from  the  Lahore  ruler  (Malik  Khusrau),  and  sure  of  his  sup- 
port, refused  any  longer  to  pay  tax  and  tribute  to  Jammu  and  threw  off 
its  yoke.”  In  return  the  Khokhars  then  assisted  Malik  Khusrau  in  his 
attempt  on  Sitilkot,  whose  garrison  was  befriended  by  the  Jammu  forces.** 

The  next  notice  of  the  Khokhars  in  the  Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri  is  an  im- 
portant one,  and  confirms  the  account  of  the  Taj-ul-Ma’dsir.  It  de- 
scribes the  confusion  which  arose  in  the  Sultdn;s  dominions  on  account 
of  the  rumour  of  his  death,  and  states  that  the  Khokhars  (and  other 
tribes  of  the  hills  of  Lahore  and  Jud)  broke  out  in  rebellion  in  602  H. 
and  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.+t  In  this  rebellion  the 
Khokhars  appear  to  have  been  in  alliance  with  the  Rdi  Sal,  the  ruler 
of  the  Salt  Range,  or  Koli-i-Jud,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  Rdi  Sdl 
himself  was  a Khokhar. 

* The  following  account  is  extracted  from  Elliot’s  History  of  India , cited  as  E.  H.  I. ; 
from  the  Tdbaqdui-Ndsiri,  Raverty’s  Translation,  cited  as  T.  N . ; and  from  the  latter  writer’s 

Notes  on  Afghanistan. 

t E.  H.  II,  p.  447. 

% lb.  p.  209. 

§ lb . p.  233. 

IS  lb.  p.  235. 

% lb.  p.  264. 

**  Tabaqat’i-Ndsiri , p.  455 ; ef.  p,  453,  note  4 (Raverty  suggests  that  Manglan  is 
Makhiala). 

tt  N,  p.  481 ; c/,  GQ4. 
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In  620  H.  (1223  A.  D.)  the  Sultan  JaMl-ud-Di'n,  driven  from  Ghazni 
by  the  Chingiz  Khan,  who  pursued  him  to  the  Indus,  sought  a refuse 
m the  Punjab.  He  occupied  Balala  and  Nikala*  near  Lahore,  and 
being  too  weak  to  advance  on  Delhi,  sent  a part  of  his  army  against 
the  hill  Jud.  This  force  defeated  the  Khokhar  chief,  and  the  Sultan 
obtained  his  daughter  m marriage,  whereupon  the  Khokhar  Rail  joined 
him  with  a considerable  body  of  his  tribe. 

The  Khokhars  had  a long  standing  fend  with  KubAcha,  governor  of 
Sindh  ( which  then  included  the  whole  valley  of  the  Indus  below  the 
Salt  Range),  and  the  Sultan's  troops,  under  the  guidance  of  the  son  of 
the  Khokhar  chief,  by  a fprced  inarch,  fell  suddenly  upon  KubAcha’s 
camp  near  Uch  and  totally  defeated  him. 

The  Khokhars,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
country  between  the  Jheluin  and  the  ClienAb,  but  to  have  also  held  a 
considerable  tract  east  of  theBeAs  (and  the  good  horses  to  be  obtained 
in  their  talwandis  or  settlements  are  often  mentioned),  for  in  6 38  A . H. 
(1240  A.  D.)  we  find  them  enlisted  in  the  forces  of  the  Suit  An  a (Queen) 
RAziyyat  and  her  consort  Malik  lkhtiyAr-ud-Din,  Altunia,  but  they 
abandoned  her  after  her  defeat  at  Kaithal.J 

After  the  sack  of  Lahore  by  the  Mughals  in  1241-42  A.  D.,  "the 
Khokhars  and  other  Hindu  Gabra  ” seized  it.§  And  in  1246-47  A.  D. 
the  future  Sultan  Ghiyas-nd-Din  Balban  was  sent  against  the  Khokhars 
into  the  Jud  Hills  and  Jhelum.[|  The  Khokhars  were  apparently 
subjects  of  JaspAh  SihrA.^f 

About  this  time  Slier  Khan  reduced  the  Jats,  Khokhars,  Bhattis 
Minis  (MinAs),  and  MandAhars  under  his  sway,**  apparently  in  or  near 
his  fief  of  SunAm. 

Tn  647  A.  H.  (1250  A.  D.)  the  upper  part  of  the  Punjab  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Mughals  and  Khokhars, tt  but  nothin^ 
more  appears  to  be  heard  of  them  until  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Tughlaq 
SbAh,  when  they  again  began  to  be  troublesome,  and  in  1342-43  A.  D. 
they  revolted  under  their  chief,  Chandar.  The  governor  of  the  Punjab, 
Malik  TAtAr  KhAn,  had  to  march  against  them,  and  though  he  was  able 
to  subdue  them  for  a time,  they  caused  great  disorders  under  the  last 
Tughlaq  kings  of  Delhi. ff 

We  now  come  to  the  Tdrihh-i-Mubdrah  Slid  hi , an  imperfect  manu- 
script, the  history  in  which  lias  had  to  be  completed  from  the  Taboqdt- 
i-Akbari,  which  copied  from  it.  According  to  this  history,  the  Khokhar 
chief  Shaikha§§  seized  Lahore  in  766  A.  H.  (1394  A.  D.),  and  Prince 

* Bankala  or  Mankala-tf.  H.  I.t  II.,  p.  553  ; rf.  5G3. 

f Called  Kokar  Sanka,  who  had  embraced  Islam  in  the  time  of  Muhammad  Ghorf— 76 
p.  5G3  ; T.  N.,  p.  294. 
f T.  N.,  pp.  647-8,  notes. 

§ 76.,  p.  G56  n. 

j|  7b.,  p.  G78 ; E.  U.  7.,  II,  p.  347. 

T T.  N.f  p.  815. 

**  7b.,  p.  795. 
ft  lb.,  p.  822. 

tf  Raverty’s  Notes , p.  3G7.  Farishta  turns  Chandar  into  Haidar. —Brigg’s  Trans.,  I,  p.  425. 

§§  Shaikha  was  the  general  name  by  which  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  styled  themselves,* 
because  “ being  Hindus  by  descent,  they  had  become  converts  to  Islam.”  Hence  Jasrath 
is  often  styled  Jasrath  Shaikha.— Raverty’s  Notes , p.  307. 
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Hunriyun,  afterwards  Sikandar  ShdJi  I,  was  to  have  been  sent  against 
him* * * §  but  his  father,  Muhammad  Shah  III,  dying  suddenly,  he  was  too 
occupied  in  securing  the  throne  to  set  out  on  the  expedition.  Sikandar 
Shah,  however,  only  reigned  some  six  weeks,  and  on  his  death  Sultan 
Mahmud  Shah  II,  succeeded  him,  but  it  was  not  for  some  months  that 
Sprang  Khan  could  be  nominated  by  him  to  the  fief  of  Dib&lpur  and 
entrusted  with  the  war  against  Shaikha.  Sprang  Kirin  took  possession 
of  Dibaipur  in  June,  and  in  September  he  advanced  on  Lahore  with 
the  forces  of  Multan,  and  accompanied  by  the  Bhatti  and  Main  (Mind,) 
chiefs, t crossed  the  Sutlej  at  Tihara  and  the  Be&s  at  Dub&li.  On  hear- 
ing of  Sprang  Khan’s  advance,  Shaikha  Khokhar  invaded  the  territory 
of  Dibaipur  and  laid  siege  to  Ajudlian,  but  hearing  that  Sarang  Kirin 
had  passed  Hindupat  and  was  investing  Lahore,  he  returned  hastily  to 
that  city  and  encountered  Sarang  Kirin  at  Samuthalla,  12  kos  from  it. 
There  he  was  defeated  by  Sarang  Khan  and  fled  to  the  hills  of  Jud, 
while  the  victor  took  possession  of  Lahore.  Four  year3  later  occurred 
the  grim  interlude  of  Timur's  invasion.  Shaiklri,  says  the  historian,  out 
of  enmity  to  Sdrang  Kirin,  early  joined  Timur  and  acted  as  his  guide, 
in  return  for  which  he  received  mercy  and  honour, { but  before  Timur 
left  India  he  made  Shaikhd  prisoner,  and  with  him  all  his  wives  and 
children. 

According  to  the  histories  of  Timur,  however,  the  Khokhars  played 
a much  more  important  part  in  the  resistance  offered  to  the  invading 
armies  of  Timur  than  the  Tar ikh-i- Mubarak- Shdhi  is  inclined  to  admit. 
In  October  1398  A.  D.,  Timur  halted  at  Jdl  on  the  Beds,  opposite 
Shdhpur,  Here  he  learnt  that  Nusrat  of  the  tribe  of  Khokhar  was 
established  in  a fortress  on  the  banks  of  a lake.  He  attacked  Nusrat, 
and  completely  routed  him,  taking  immense  booty  in  cattle  and  burning 
Nusrat’s  residence.  Nusrat  himself  was  slain.  Some  of  liis  followers 
escaped  across  the  Beds,  which  Timur  crossed,  marching  from  Shah 
Nawdz  to  Janjan,  afew  days  later.§  We  next  read  of  Malik  Shaikhd  or 
Shaikh  Kukar,  ‘ commander  of  the  infidels/  who  was  defeated  and  slain 
by  Timur  in  the  valley  of  Kupila  or  Ilardwdr.[|  The  Zafarndma , how- 
ever, differs  from  this  account.  It  mentions  Ald-ud-Din  as  a deputy  of 
Shaikh  Kukari,  who  was  sent  as  an  envoy  to  Kupila, and  describes 
the  advance  of  a Malik  Shaikha  as  being  misreported  as  the  advance  of 
Shaikh  Kukari,  one  of  Timur's  faithful  adherents,  a mistake  which 
enabled  Malik  Shaikha  to  attack  Timur  unawares,  though  he  was 
promptly  repulsed  and  killed.  Then  we  hear  of  Timur's  arrival  at 
Jammu  on  his  homeward  march.  In  its  neighbourhood  he  captured 
seven  strongholds,  belonging  to  the  infidels,  whose  people  had  formerly 
paid  the  jizya  or  poll-tax  to  the  Sultan  of  Hindustdn,  but  had  for  a long 
time  past  cast  off  their  allegiance.  One  of  these  forts  belonged  to  Malik 
Shaikh  Kukar,  but,  according  to  the  Zafarndma , the  owner  of  this 


* E.  H.  IV,  p.  272. 

t I&.>  P-  29.  Dibaipur  is  the  ancient  Deobalpur  and  the  modern  Dip&lpur.  Ajudhan  is 
the  modern  Pakpattan. 

X E.  H.  IV,  p.  35. 

§ E.  H.  Ill,  pp  415-1G. 

||  /&.,  pp.  455-0;  cf.  p.  510. 
if  !£>.,  P.  505. 
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stronghold  was  Shaikh,  a relation  of  Malik  Shaikh  Kukar* * * §  (or  Shaikha 
Kukari),  which  possibly  makes  the  matter  clear  : — Nusrat  the  Khokhar 
had  been  killed  on  the  Beds  after  which  his  brother,  Shaikha,  submitted 
to  Timur,  and  was  employed  by  him  during  his  advance  on  Dellii.f 
The  Malik  Shaikhd  killed  at  Kupila  was  not  a Khokhar  at  all,  but  in 
Timur’s  Autobiography  he  has  become  confused  with  Malik  Shaikha  the 
Khokhar.  Lastly,  Malik  Shaiklid  had  a relative,  probably  a Khokhar, 
who  held  a little  fort  near  Jammu. J 

After  his  arrest  by  Timur,  Shaikhs  disappears  from  history;  but  in 
823  A.  Hc  (1420  A.  D.),  or  some  22  years  later,  Jasrath  (the  son  of) 
Shaikhd  makes  his  entrance  on  the  scene.  In  that  year  the  king  of 
Kashmir  marched  into  Sindh,  and  was  attacked  by  Jasrath,  who  de- 
feated him,  took  him  prisoner,  and  captured  all  his  materiel . Elated 
by  this  success,  Jasrath,  an  independent  rustic,  began  to  have  visions 
about  Delhi.  Hearing  that  Khizr  Khan  (whom  Timur  had  left  in 
charge  of  Multan  as  his  feudatory,  and  who  had  become  Sultan  of 
Delhi  in  all  but  name)  was  dead,  he  crossed  the  Beas  and  Sutlej,  defeat- 
ed the  Mina  leaders,  and  ravaged  the  country  from  Ludhiana  to  .Arubar 
(Rupar).§  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Jalandhar,  and  encamped  on  the 
Beds,  while  Zirak  Khan,  the  amir  of  Sdmana,  retired  into  the  fort. 
After  some  negotiations  it  was  agreed  that  the  fort  was  to  be  evacuated 
and  given  up  to  Tughdn,  the  Turk-baclia  (Jasrath’s  ally,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  his  territories),  while  Jasrath  was  to  pay  tribute'and  return 
home.  But  as  soon  as  Jasrath  got  Zirak  Khdn  into  his  camp,  he  de- 
tained him  as  a prisoner  and  carried  him,  securely  guarded,  to 
Ludhiana,  whence  he  marched  to  Sirhind.  That  fortress,  however, 
defied  all  his  attempts,  and  the  Sultan  Mubdrak  Shah,  advancing,  com- 
pelled him  to  raise  the  siege  and  retreat  on  Ludhiana,  whence,  having 
released  Zirak  Khan,  he  crossed  the  Sutlej.  The  Sultdn’s  forces  then 
advanced  as  far  as  Ludhidna,  but  were  unable  to  cross  the  Sutlej,  as 
Jasrath  had  secured  all  the  boats.  When  the  rains  ceased,  the  Sultan 
withdrew  to  Kabulpur,||  and  Jasrath  maclo  a similar  movement,  where- 
upon the  Sultdn  sent  a force  to  effect  a crossing  at  Rupar.  Jasrath 
marched  on  a line  parallel  to  this  force,  but  it  effected  a crossing,  and 
the  Sultdn  then  passed  the  river  without  opposition.  Jasratli’s  followers 
then  abandoned  the  opposition  he  had  chosen  without  striking  a blow, 
and  their  leader  fled  hastily^  to  Ludhiana,  whence  he  crossed  the  Beds, 


* According  to  the  Malfuzdt-i-Timuri , Malik  Shaikha  Khokhar  was  the  brother  of  Nusrat 
Khokhar,  formerly  governor  of  Lahore  on  the  part  of  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Delhi.  After 
Nusrat’ s defeat  Shaikha  Khokhar  had  submitted  to  Timur,  and  had  accompanied  him  on 
Ms  march  to  the  Jumna,  his  influence  being  sufficient  for  him  to  obtain  protection  for  his 
subjects  from  pillage  by  Timur’s  army.  Shaikhi,  however,  obtained  Timur’s  leave  to 
return  to  Lahore,  where  he  soon  incurred  the  suspicion  of  being  lukewarm  in  Timtir’s  cause 
and  Timur  sent  orders  to  arrest  Shaikha  and  levy  a ransom  from  Lahore— E,  U.  Ill, 

p.  473.  This  account  is  confirmed  by  the  Zafarvdma , which  calls  Nusrat  Kfikari  brother 
of  Shaikhs  Kukari— lb.,  p.  485.  Raverty  states  that  some  authorities  say  that  Shaikha  died 
a natural  death,  while  others  allege  that  he  was  put  to  death,  Jasrath  being  imprisoned  in 
Samarqancl.  Some  years  later  Jasrath  was  released  arc!  returned  home.  There  he  put  to 
death  Shahi,  his  brother,  and,  seizing  Jalandhar  and  Kalanaur,  began  to  aspire  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Hind.- — Notes , p.  308. 

t E.  H.  I.,  Ill,  p.  520. 
t lb.,  p.  467. 

§ E%  H.  I.,  IV,  p.  54.  Raverty  adds  that  he  attacked  Sirhind,  but  it  was  defended  by 
Sultiil  Shah  Lodi  and  he  failed  to  take  it  in  1421.— Notes,  p.  308. 

||  Kabulpur  (Raverty). 
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the  Eavi,  and  finally,  after  tlie  Sultan  had  crossed  the  latter  river  near 
Bhowa,*  ili e Jdnhava  (Chenab).  Jasrath  now  took  refuge  in  his 
strongest  place,  Tekhart  in  the  hills  but  Eai  BhimJ  of  Jammu  guided 
the  Sult&n*s  forces  to  the  stronghold,  and  it  was  captured  and  destroyed. 
Jasrath’s  power  was,  however,  nndiminished,  for  as  soon  as  the  Sultan 
had  returned  to  Delhi  after  restoring  Lahore,  he  recrossed  Chenab  and 
Eavi  with  a large  force  of  horse  and  foot,  and  attacked  Lahore  and  was 
only  driven  off  after  nearly  live  weeks*  fighting  round  the  fort.  He 
then  retreated  on  Kalanaur  to  attack  that  stronghold,  into  which  Eai 
Bliim  had  thrown  himself  in  order  to  relieve  Lahore.  After  protracted 
fighting  round  Kal&naur,  Jasrath  patched  up  a truce  with  Eai  Bhim 
and  then  went  towards  the  Eavi  where  he  collected  all  the  people  of 
the  territory  of  the  Khokhars,  who  were  in  alliance  with  him,  but  on 
the  advance  of  an  imperial  army  from  Lahore,  supported  by  one  which 
advanced  on  the  ford  of  Buhi,  he  again  fled  to  Tekhar.  The  united 
forces  of  the  Sultan  now  marched  along  the  river  E&vi  and  crossed  it 
between  Kalanaur  and  Bhoh*  afterwards  effecting  a junction  with 
E&i  Blnm  on  the  confines  of  Jammu.  These  forces  defeated  some 
Khokhars  who  had  separated  from  Jasrath  on  the  Chen&b, 

In  the  following  year  (826  A.  H.  or  1423  A.  D.)  Jasrath  defeated 
Rai  Bhim  and  captured  most  of  his  horses  and  materiel.  The  Eai  him- 
self was  killed,  and  Jasrath  now  united  himself  to  a small  army  of 
Mughals  and  invaded  the  territories  of  Dibalpur  and  Lahore,  but  on  the 
advance  of  the  imperial  leader  he  retired  across  the  Chendb. 

After  this  the  Khokhars  appear  to  have  remained  inactive  for  four 
or  five  years,  but  in  831  A.  H.  (1428  A.  D.)  Jasrath  laid  siege  to 
Kalanaur,  and  on  advancing  from  Lahore  to  relieve  the  place,  his  old 
opponent,  Sikandar  Tulifa,  was  defeated  and  had  to  retreat  on  Lahore. 
Jasrath  then  besieged  Jdlandhar,  but  he  was  unable  to  reduce  it,  and  so 
he  retreated  to  Kalanaur,  carrying  oil  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
as  captives.  Keinforcements  were  seut  to  Sikandar,  but  before  they 
arrived,  he  had  again  advanced  to  Kaliinaur  and  united  his  forces  with 
those  of  Edi  Ghalib  of  that  town.  These  leaders  then  marched  after 
Jasrath  and  completely  defeated  him  at  Kdngra  on  the  Beds,  recovering 
the  spoils  which  he  had  gained  at  Jalandhar.  Jasrath  again  took  refugo 
iu  Tekhar. 

In  835  A.  II.  (1431-2  A.D.),  however,  Jasrath  descended  from  Telhar 
(Tekhar)  and  marched  on  Jalandhar,  Sikandar  drew  out  of  Lahore  to 
intercept  him,  but  incautiously  allowed  his  small  force  to  be  attacked 
by  Jasrath’s  superior  numbers  and  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
some  of  his  followers  escaping  to  Jiilaudhar.  Jasrath  in  triumph 
marched  on  Lahore  and  laid  siege  to  it,  but  it  was  vigorously  defended 


* Not  identified  ; possibly  Bkowa  and  Bhoh  are  the  same. 

f Thankar  or  Talhar  in  other  historians.  Farishta  has  Bisal,  but  that  is  on  the  Ravi. 
Raverty  calls  it  Thankir. — E.  H.  IV.  pp.  55-6. 

X Raverty  calls  this  Hindu  R4ja  of  Jammu  Rai  Bhalin,  but  adds  that  he  was  son  in-law 
of  Ali  Shah  of  Kashmir,  against  whom  Zain-ul-Abidm,  his  brother,  enlisted  Jasrath’s  aid. 
The  Khokhars  and  their  ally  marched  from  Sialkot  against  the  Sultan.  Ali  Shah,  and 
defeated  him  prior  to  1423  A.  D.  About  this  time  the  Gakkhavs,  under  Malik  Kad,  wrested 
their  conquests  from  Zain-ul-Abidm. 
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by  Si k an dar’s  lieutenants,  and  on  the  Sultdn's  advancing  to  Sainana  to 
its  relief,  lie  abandoned  the  siege,  but  kept  Sikandar  in  captivity.* * * § 

In  S3o  A.  H.  (1432  A.  D.)  Malik  Allahdad  was  appointed  feudatory 
of  Lahore,  but  be  was  promptly  attacked  on  his  arrival  at  Jdlandhar 
by  Jasrath,  defeated  and  compelled  to  seek  a refuse  in  the  hills  of 
Kothi.t 

In  840  A.  H.  (1436  A.  D.)  the  Sultan  Muhammad  Shhh  sent  an 
expedition  against  Shaikhs  {sic)  Khokhar,  which  ravaged  his 
territories.} 

In  845  A.  H.  (1441  A.  D.)  the  Sult&n  conferred  Dibdlpur  and  Lahore 
on  Bahlol  Klnln  and  sent  him  against  Jasrath,  but  Jasrath  made  peace 
with  him  aud  flattered  him  with  hopes  of  the  throue  of  Delhi.§  Alter 
this  the  Khokhar  power  declined,  owing  to  causes  of  which  we  know 
nothing. 

In  the  time  of  Akbar  the  Kholdiars  held  5 out  of  52  mahqlls  in  the 
Lahore  sarkdr  in  the  Ban  Dohb,  and  7 out  of  21  parganas  in  the 
Ohinhath  Doab,  with  oue  mahctll  each  in  the  Bist-Jhlandhar  and 
Rachna  Doabs.  In  the  Dibdlpur  sarkdr  of  Multan  they  held  3 out  of 
10  mahalls  in  the  Bist- Jalandhar  Dotfb,  and  one  in  the  Berun-i-Punjnad, 
west  of  the  luxlus.  Eaverty  puts  their  population  then  at  more 
than  200,000  souls.  || 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  above  notes  leave  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  Khokhars  precisely  where  it  stood.  In  an  account  of  the 
Katil  Rajputs  from  Gurddspur  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  (earliest) 
converts  to  Islam  became  known  as  Khokhars,  but  further  on  it  says  : 
" One  of  our  ancestors  settled  in  the  fort  of  Mangla  Devi  in  the  Jammu 
State  and  then  took  possession  of  Kharipur.  Hence  his  descendants 
became  known  as  Khokhars,”  after  being  converted  to  Islam  in  the 
time  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  And  further  on  it  says  that  KAtils 
do  not  intermarry  with  Khokhars,  because  the  latter  are  of  their  blood, 
and  are  descendants  of  K&tils  by  Muhammadan  wives. 

(2)  a section  of  the  Chuhras  which  is  said  to  be  descended  from  a 
Khokhar  Rajput  whose  son  was  born  of  his  mother  in  her  o>rave.  He 
was  rescued,  but  as  he  had  sucked  the  breasts  of  a corpse  lie  was  out- 
casted  and  married  t lie  daughter  of  a Ohuhra.  Out  of  respect  for  its 
ancestress  the  Khokhar  Chuhrds  do  not  eat  the  heart  of  any  animal. 

Khor,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Kuoreja,  a Jdtclan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 


* E,  H.  I,,  IV,,  p.  74. 

f lb,  p.  75. 

t Ib„  p.  85  : Jasrath  must  bo  meant. 

§ lb,y  pp.  85-6, 

||  Note*,  pp.  360-67.  The  Khokhars  of  the  Jalandhar  district  do  not  mention  Jasrath, 
but  only  date  their  settlement  there  from  the  time  of  the  Sayyid  kings.  Mr.  Purser 
(Jullundur  Settlement  Report , p.  16)  says  this  is  negative  evidence  that  Jasrath  was  a 
Gakkhar,  but  he  refers  to  Major  Wateriicld’s  Gujrdt  Settlement  Report , in  which  the  Kho- 
khars are  quite  correctly  put  down  as  descended  from  Jasrath,  “ who,  with  Bharat,  took 
Jammu  when  in  Timur’s  service,”  and  afterwards  settled  in  the  Gujrat  district!-  Seo 
Punjab  Note s and  Queries , I.,  p.  141. 


< 50  Ehosa — Khotre . 

Khosa,  (1)  a very  important  Baloch  tribe  forming  two  distinct  tumans — 
one  near  Jacobfibddin  Upper  Sindh,  the  other  with  its  head-quarters  at 
Batil  near  Dera  Ghazi  Khan.  Said  to  be  mainly  Hot  by  descent,  they 
occupy  the  country  between  the  Laghari  and  the  Kasrani,  their  terri- 
tory being  divided  into  a northern  and  a southern  portion  by  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Lunds,  and  stretching  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  nearly  across 
to  the  river.  They  are  said  to  have  settled  originally  in  Kech  ; but 
with  the  exception  of  a certain  number  in  Bahawalpur  they  are,  so 
far  as  the  Punjab  is  concerned,  only  found  in  Dera  Ghazi.  They  hold, 
however,  extensive  lands  in  Sindh,  which  were  granted  them  by 
Humayun  iu  return  for  military  service.  They  are  one  of  the  most 
powerful  tribes  on  the  border,  and  very  independent  of  their  chief, 
and  are  “ admitted  to  be  among  the  bravest  of  the  Baloch.”  They  are 
true  Rinds  and  are  divided  in  Dera  Ghazi  into  13  clans,  of  which  the 
Balelani  and  Isiaiji  are  the  most  important,  the  latter  being  an 
affiliated  offshoot  of  the  Khetrans.  The  others  are  the  Jangel,  Jindani, 
Ji&m,  Jarw&r,  Ilamalani,  Tombiwala,  Mihrwani,  Haiti,  Jajela,*  Lashari 
and  Umarani.  The  Khosa  is  the  most  industrious  of  the  organised 
tribes;  and  at  the  same  time  the  one  which  next  to  the  Gurchani  bears 
the  worst  character  for  lawlessness.  In  1859  Major  Pollock  wrote  : 
“ It  is  rare  to  find  a Khosa  who  has  not  been  in  prison  for  cattle- 
stealing, or  deserved  to  be ; and  a Khosa  who  has  not  committed  a 
murder  or  debauched  his  neighbour’s  wife  or  destroyed  his  neighbour’s 
landmark  is  a decidedly  creditable  specimen.”  And  even  now  the 
description  is  not  very  much  exaggerated. 

There  is  also  a Khosa  sub -tuman  of  the  Riuds  of  Shorao,  and  a 
Khosa  clan  of  the  Lunds  of  Tibbi. 

(2)  a tribe  of  J ats,  said  to  be  of  Tur  Rajput  origin  and  to  have 
been  expelled  from  Delhi  by  the  Cliaulians.  The  people  so  plundered 
were  called  Khosas.t  They  used  to  wear  the  janeo,  but  after  contract- 
ing unions  with  Jats  they  gave  it  up,  except  at  Rattiar  in  Moga 
tahsil  in  Ferozepur,  where  the  Khosas  still  wear  it,  avoiding  social  inter- 
course with  other  Khosas.  The  Khosas  hold  the  title  in  reverence 
because  in  the  flight  from  Delhi  an  eagle  saved  a new-born  child — 
in  the  usual  way.  At  weddings  bread  is  still  thrown  to  kites.  The 
boy’s  name  was  Bhai  Randhir  and  Khosa  Randlnr  in  Moga  is  named 
after  him.  His  pond  in  this  village  is  the  scene  of  a mela  held  there 
in  M&gh  and  all  Khosas  have  their  wishes  fulfilled  or  fulfil  their 
vows  there.  Another  special  custom  at  Khosa  weddings  is  that  when 
the  bride  reaches  the  bridegroom’s  house  the  Dum  conceals  the  takkula 
of  a spinning  wheel  in  the  village  dung-lieaps,  and  the  pair  are  made 
to  search  for  it  by  the  common  till  they  find  it. 

Khosak,  a Baloch  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Khosar,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

KhostWal,  an  inhabitant  of  Khost  in  Afghanistan.  The  Khostwals  are  not 
a tribe  but  include  a number  of  Pathan  tribes,  such  as  the  Jajis. 

Khotre,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

* A small  clan,  probably  aborigines  of  the  Jaj  valley,  which  they  inhabit. 

-j-  The  more  usual  folk* etymology  makes  Khosa  = plunderer,  not  plundered. 
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Khcjpakka,  a sept  or  family  of  Path&ns  descended  from  Khudd,  Dad  Kh&n, 
son  of  Khizr  KMn  (ancestor  of  the  Khizr  Khel),  and  grandson  of 
Sad  da  Khd,n,  founder  of  the  Saddozais.  The  family  is  chiefly  found 
in  Multan. 

Khudukhel,  a branch  of  the  Doozai  clan  of  the  Mandaur  Pathans,  settled  on 
the  Indus  in  Peshawar  round  Panjtar. 

Khugiani,  see  Khogiani. 

Khukhrain,  see  Khokharain. 

Khumra  (KuEMRAh — A caste  of  Hindustan,  and  found  only  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Punjab.  His  trade  is  dealing  in  and  chipping  the  stones 
of  the  hand-mills  used  in  each  family  to  grind  flour ; work  which  is 
- believed  to  be  generally  done  by  Tarkhdils  in  the  Punjab  proper. 
Every  y ear  these  men  may  be  seen  travelling  up  the  Grand  Trunk 
Road,  driving  buffaloes  which  drag  behind  them  millstones  loosely 
cemented  together  for  convenience  of  carriage.  The  millstones  are 
brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Agra,  and  the  men  deal  in  a 
small  way  in  buffaloes.  They  also  sing  at  fairs,  and  in  Karnal  work  as 
weavers.  They  are  almost  all  Musalman. 

Khunga,  one  of  the  principal  Jat  clans,  by  position  and  influence  in 
Hoshidrpur,  in  which  District  it  is  found  in  and  near  Budhipind. 

Kbusra,  an  eunuch  or  hermaphrodite  : see  under  Hinjrd. 

Khutril,  a tribe  which  is  found  in  the  Kahuta,  Gujar  Khdn  and  Rawal- 
pindi tahsils  of  Rawalpindi,  and  is  connected  by  descent  with  the 
Dhunds  and  Jasgams  of  the  Murree  Hills. 

Khwaja,  a title,  especially  affected  by  Kashmiris.  It  is  the  same  word, 
as  Khoja,  but  is  not  used  as  the  name  of  any  caste  or  otherwise  than 
as  a title. 

* 

Khwajazada,  see  Sayyid. 

Khyung-po,  see  Chahzang. 

Kihtran,  Kthtrarn,  a sept  of  the  Midna  Pathdns,  descended  from  Kihtrfin, 
one  of  the  two  sons  of  Shkorn,  son  of  Midnai : Raverty  distinguishes 
them  from  the  Kihtrans  or  Khetrans. 

Kikan,  one  of  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  Sansis.  Also  known  as 
Bhedkut,  the  Kikan  are  cattle-lifters,  child-stealers,  burglars,  and  some- 
times robbers  and  dacoits.  They  pass  themselves  off  as  Nats  and 
other  harmless  tribes  to  escape  molestation.  They  will  eat  beef  and 
buffalo  meat.  Sometimes  they  are  called  rihluwdlas  by  the  people  as 
their  women  dance  and  sing  rilhus , ditties  or  love-songs. 

Kilchi,  a clan  of  the  Manj  Rdjputs. 

Killa,  a tribe  of  Ja$s  which  claims  Solar  Rajput  origin  through  its 
eponym.  It  migrated  into  the  Punjab  in  Humdyuifls  time  and  is  found 
in  Sidlkot. 

Kingar,  see  Kangar. 
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Kira  r — Kohistani . 


Kirar,  fem.  -1,  a word  almost  synonymous  with  coward,  and  even  more 
contemptuous  than  is  the  name  Banja  in  the  east  of  the  Province. 
The  term  appears  to  be  applied  to  all  the  western  or  Punjabi  traders 
as  distinct  from  the  Bdny^s  of  Hindustan,  and  is  so  used  even  in 
the  K&ngra  hills.  But  the  Aroril  is  the  person  to  whom  the  term  is 
most  commonly  applied,  and  Khatris  repudiate  the  name  altogether 
as  derogatory.  The  Kirar  appears  as  a terrible  coward  in  the  proverbs 
of  the  countryside  : “ The  thieves  were  four  and  we  eighty-four;  the 
thieves  came  on  and  we  ran  away.  Damn  the  thieves  ! well  done  us  ! ” 
And  again  : “To  meet  a Rathi  armed  with  a hoe  makes  a company  of 
nine  Kirdrs  feel  alone.  ” Yet  the  peasant  has  a wholesome  dread  of 
the  Kirar  when  in  his  proper  place.  “Vex  not  the  JAfc  in  his  jungle, 
or  the  Kirar  at  his  shop,  or  the  boatman  at  his  ferry;  for  if  you  do, 
they  will  break  your  head.”  Again  : “ Trust  not  a crow,  a dog,  or  a 

Kirar,  even  asleep.”  So  again  : “ You  can’t  make  a friend  of  a 
Kir  dr  any  more  than  a satti  of  a prostitute.” 

Kiraunk,  Kauaunk,  Kraunk,  Kirawak,  a man  whose  duty  it  is  to  call 
people  together  for  begdr  or  forced  labour;  also  called  Satwdq  or 
< bearer  of  burdens.’  LyaT  speaks  of  the  Ivirank  as  one  of  the  oiich  or 
inferior  castes  of  Hindus  in  Kdngra,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is 
not  rather  an  occupational  term,  applied  to  any  Koli  or  Dagi  who 
adopts  this  calling.  In  the  Simla  Hills  the  term  Karawak  is  generally 
applied  to  a Ivoli,  but  in  the  Ivoti  fief  of  Iveonthal  there  are  two 
villages  where  Karawaks  live  and  form  a distinct  caste,  ranking  higher 
than  tli e Kolis.  These  were  originally  Kanets.  Once  a cow  died  in  a 
cow-shed  and  there  being  no  Dagi  or  Koli  present,  a Kanet  dragged 
its  carcass  out  of  the  house.  The  Kanets  outcasted  him  and  his 
descendants  are  called  Kardwaks.  The  Kanets  do  not  intermarry  or 
dine  with  them.  They  can  enter  a Ivanet’s  house  but  must  not  go  into 
the  kitchen.  They  correspond  to  the  Batwdls,  Balahar,  etc.,  of  the  low 
hills  and  the  plains. 

Kird  Kurd,  a powerful  Brahoi  tribe  : found  also  as  a clan  in  the  Mazari 
Baloch  tribe.  Originally  a slave  tribe. 

Kirmani,  a Sayyid  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Kishtiban,  a boat  driver,  a boatman  : see  under  Mallah. 

Kizalbase,  see  Qizzif.basr. 

Koch,  a people  mentioned  in  the  Masalik-wa-Mamdlik  and  in  the  Kitdb  of 
Ibn  Haukal  with  the  Baloch.  They  are  described  as  inhabiting  a 
territory  of  Iran  Zamin  bordering  on  Sind  and  Hind,  and  as  speaking 
a language  different  from  the  Baloch.  Ravertv  identified  them  with 
the  Brahuis,  but  see  Kochi,  infra . 

Kochi,  a synonym  for  Powinda,  q.  v.  The  word  literally  means  ‘ nomad/ 

Kodan,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Ivohar,  a Jilt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Kohistant,  a generic  term  for  the  peoples  of  the  Indus  Kohiskin  : gee  under 
Ohiliss,  Gabare. 
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Kohja — Koli. 

Kohja,  ' defective  in  a member/* * * §  more  correctly  Khoja. 

Kohja. — In  the  Jullundur  tahsil,  the  first  J&ls  to  become  Musalmans  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  Kaujas  or  Kohjas  who  hold  five  villages  ; one 
of  which  is  called  Kauja,  where  the  Kingra  cho  enters  the  District. 
They  say  their  ancestor  was  a giant  who  accompanied  Sultan  Mahmud 
of  Ghazni  in  one  of  his  invasions  and  settled  down  here  as  he  liked  the 
country.  His  name  was  Ali  Muhammad  or  Manju,  and  he  was  nick- 
named Koh-Cha,  or  'little  mountain/  on  account  of  his  size.  The 
change  from  Koh-cha  to  Kauja  or  Kohja  is  simple.  Six  of  their 
septs  (the  Sim,  Sadhu,  Arak,  Sin,  Dhanoe,  and  Khunkhun)  claim  to 
be  of  Arab  descent,  and  so  were  originally  Muhammadans.  The  ethers 
were  converted  at  various  times  since  the  reign  of  Akbar,  The  above 
mentioned  six  septs  at  least  intermarry  on  equal  terms.  The  Kohjas 
avoid  the  use  of  beef  and  till  lately  observed  Hindu  rites,  as  well  as 
the  Muhammadan  nikdh , at  weddings.  They  sank  to  J&t  status  by 
marrying  Jat  women. 

Kohli,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shcthpur. 

Kohli,  a man,  of  any  caste,  who  looks  after  the  huhls  or  irrigation 
channels  in  Chambd.  Not  to  be  confused  with  Koli. 

Kohri,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Kok,  a small  clan  of  J&ts  found  in  B&wal  (N&bha).  It  derives  its  name 
from  its  first  home,  Kokas  in  the  Mand&war  tahsil  of  Alwar.  The 
Koks  ordinarily  worship  the  goddess  Bhairon,  and  perform  the  first 
tonsure  of  their  children  at  Durgd/s  shrine  in  the  Dahmi  ildqa  of 
Alwar,  Cf.  Kuk. 

Kokarah,  a J&t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan.  Cf.  Kuk&ra. 

Kokraya,  a tribe  of  Jdts. 

Kola,  an  inhabitant  of  Kullu,  and,  according  to  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson,  a 
distinct  word  from  Koli,  vide  p.  218  supra.  The  form  Kold.  is 
probably  correct,  just  as  L&hul&  is  used  outside  Ldhul  in  Kullu  for  an 
inhabitant  of  LAhul. 

Koli. — The  term  Koli  is  used  in  three  distinct  senses.  First,  as  a territorial 
term  it  denotes  a resident  of  Kullu,  and  Lyall  speaks  of  the  R&j&s  of 
Kullu  as  Koli  Raj&s.t  He  adds  that  the  name  Koli  is  applied,  out 
of  Kullu,  to  any  Kullu  man,  but  Kola  would  appear  to  be  the  more 
correct  form.  Ho  observes  that  they  were  not  of  pure  R4jput  blood, 
a fact  indicated  by  their  use  of  the  title  Singh  instead  of  Sen  or 
P&l,  the  usual  Rajput  affix,  and  that  they  were  probably  Kanets  by 
origin,  popular  tradition  making  them  for  some  time  petty  Th^kurs  or 
barons  of  the  upper  Kullu  valley.J  Second,  it  denotes  the  Koli§  of  tho 
Hills,  who  is  practically  the  same  as  the  Dagi,  or  in  Charnba  as  the 
Sippi.  Third,  it  is  used  of  the  Cham&rs  in  the  south-east  Panjab  who 
have  taken  to  weaving.  The  Koli  of  the  plains  belong  in  all  probability 


* Punjabi  D\cty.%  p.  622. 

f Kangra  Settlement  Rcp.}  § 79. 

X Ibid , p.  75. 

§ Koli  is  often  given  as  a Wjput  sept  or  family. 


Koli  groups . 

to  the  great  Kori  or  Koli  tribe  of  the  Chamars,  the  head-quarters 
of  which  is  in  Ondh.  These  men  are  commonly  classed  with  Charters 
in  the  districts  in  which  they  are  found,  but  are  distinguished  from 
the  indigenous  Chamdrs  by  the  fact  of  their  weaving  only,  and  doing 
no  leather  work.  Indeed  they  are  commonly  known  as  Chamdr- Julahds. 
Mr.  Benton  wrote  : “The  Ghamdr-Juldbds  have  no  share  in  the  village 
skins,  and  do  no  menial  service  ; but  they  would  be  very  glad  to  be 
entered  among  the  village  Chamars,  who  have  anticipated  them 
and  driven  them  to  weaving  as  an  occupation.”  I very  much  doubt 
whether  this  is  generally  true.  As  a rule  the  substitution  of  weaving 
for  leather  work  is  made  voluntarily,  and  denotes  a distinct  rise  in 
the  social  scale.  The  Karndl  Kolis  do  not  obtain  the  services  of 
Brdhmans. 

It  is,  however,  very  possible  that  the  Kolis  of  the  hills  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  plains,  or  that  both  are  really  so  named  because 
they  follow  the  same  callings.  Thus  in  the  Simla  Hills,  the  term 
Koli  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Kulin,  ' degraded  from  a family/ 
i.  e.,  of  Sudra  status ; and  the  Dagi  caste  is  said  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the 
Kolis,  which  got  its  name  from  dragging  away  dead  cattle  ( dangar  or 
daga ),  so  that  a Koli  who  took  to  removing  the  carcases  of  cattle  was 
called  a D&gi  Koli.  Neither  Kolis  nor  D&gis  may  wear  a gold  ornament* 
ora  sihra  (chaplet)  at  a wedding  in  those  Hills,  but  in  the  Siw&liks  and 
lower  Himalayas  Kolis  may  wear  both,  though  Chamars  may  not. 
Again  Dagis  and  Chamars  may  intermarry,  as  a Dagi  who  makes 
shoes  becomes  a Chamdr.  Otherwise  he  remains  a D&gi.  Yet  the 
Kolis  rank  above  the  Chamars  or  D&gis  and  in  the  lower  Himalayas 
a Kanet  will  drink  water  from  a Koli’s  brass  vessel,  but  not  from 
any  earthen  vessel  of  his.  These  appear  to  be  the  Sucha  or  ‘ pure  9 
Kolis  of  the  following  note  : — 

Once  upon  a time,  when  the  Simla  Hills  were  occupied  by  Kanets,  cattle  disease  carried 
of!  nearly  all  the  cattle  of  the  villagers.  As  no  shoe-makers  (Chamars')  were  available  to 
remove  the  countless  dead  kine,  and  as  the  villagers  could  take  no  food  till  the  carcases 
were  removed  from  their  houses,  they  took  counsel  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  they  were  in, 
and  some  Kanet  families  undertook  to  remove  them,  but  these  families  were  avoided  by  the 
other  Kanets,  as  they  were  polluted  by  touching  the  dead  kine,  and  were  termed  Kolis. 
Thus  the  Kolis  are  degraded  Kanets.  But  they  retain  their  gots,  so  that  the  Koli  gots  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Kanets,  and  some  Kolis  of  the  Shandilya  and  Kashyap  gots  are  found  in 
these  hills.  Kolis  do  not  touch  beef.  But  they  gladly  eat  the  flesh  of  a male  buffalo  offered 
to  a goddess  in  sacrifice.  They  also  freely  eat  the  flesh  of  a black  bear.  There  are  no 
Sachl  Kolis  in  the  Simla  Hills, f but  only  Sucha  Kolis.  The  Pah£ri  word  sucha  means  pure 
or  purified,  from  the  Sanskr.  Shuchi,  pure,  purified  or  clean.  They  are  like  the  Jhfnwars 
of  the  plains,  and  water  may  be  taken  from  their  hands.  The  Koli  deity  is  called  Khathe- 
shar. 


# This  prohibition  would  appear  to  be  due  to  some  old  sumptuary  law  of  the  Rajis. 
Similarly,  at  funerals  Kolis  may  use  the  dhollci  (drum;  and  sandi  (pipe),  but  no  others  : 
Kanets  may  use  any  musical  instruments  except  the  narsingha— and  even  that  may  be  used 
by  permission.  In  the  higher  ranges  it  is  customary  to  beat  a drum  at  funerals,  but  in  the 
lower  the  dafm,  sanW i and  jhallar  are  used. 

f On  the  other  hand  a very  careful  observer  (Mr.  W-  Coldstream),  wrote 
O Jn  the  lower  hills  (at  least  I have  seen  them  in  Bilaspur  State)  there  are  Sachd  Kolfs, 
from  whose  hands  Rajputs  and  Mians  can  eat  and  drink.  , The  fact  is  that  the  necessity  of 
havina  menials  ceremonially  pure  has  created  these  Sacha  Kolfs,  for  Jhfnwars  and  Brah- 
mans &are  not  everywhere  to  be  got  to  supply  food  and  drink,  especially  in  the  lower  hills. 
The  colonies  of  Sachd  Kolis  I saw  were  near  forts,  and  they  served  the  garrison  (as  water* 
carriers,  etc.)”  „ 
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The  Kolis  of  the  hills. 

In  the  Simla  Hills  another  story  about  the  origin  of  the  Kolis  is  that 
a Kanet  father  had  two  sons  by  two  wives  and  divided  his  property 
between  them,  it  being  agreed  on  that  who  should  bo  the  first  to 
plough  in  the  morning  should  get  the  first  share.  The  younger  brother 
was  the  first  to  wake  and  went  forth  to  plough.  The  elder  waking 
and  finding  him  gone  attempted  to  plough  the  courtyard,  but  finding  it 
too  narrow  in  a passion  killed  the  bullock  with  an  axe.  For  this  he 
was  turned  out  of  his  caste.  He  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  lived  a 
respectable  life,  while  the  other  was  guilty  of  skinning  and  eating 
dead  oxen.  From  the  first  son  descended  the  Kolis,  who  generally  do 
no  menial  work,  the  Kanets  will  drink  but  not  intermarry  with  them. 
From  the  second  son  are  descended  the  Dagolis  who  skin  and  eat 
dead  cattle.  They  are  further  sub-divided  into  Dagoli  and  TMkur  of 
whom  the  former  will  not  eat  with  the  latter  because  they  eat  and 
drink  with  Muhammadans.  And  between  the  Kolis  and  Dagolis  come 
the  Dums  who  are  considered  below  the  Kolis  and  above  the  Dagolis, 
and  though  they  do  not  bury  or  eat  cattle  the  Kanets  will  not  drink 
with  them.  They  are  endogamous. 

In  Kumh&rsain  the  Kolis  appear  to  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
of  which  two  may  wear  gold  and  intermarry,*  while  the  third  is 
not  allowed  to  do  so  and  forms  a separate  sub-caste,  called  Bashirru, 
Karrirfi  and  (or)  Shilu,  which  is  very  numerous  in  Kullu.  The 
Bashirru  are  closely  allied  with  the  Jihotra  group,  but  the  people  of 
Kumh&rsain  will  not  eat  anything  cooked  by  them,  though  the  Kolis  of 
Sirmur  do  not  appear  to  object  to  doing  so. 

But  another  account  divides  the  Kolis  of  the  Simla  Hills  into  two 
classes  : (i)  those  who  do  uo  menial  work,  and  with  whom  Kanets 
will  drink  (but  not  marry),  and  (ii)  the  Dagolis  who  skin  dead  kine  and 
eat  beef.  And  the  latter  again  have  a sub-group  called  Baherf  who 
will  eat  and  drink  with  Muhammadans  and  so  are  out-casted  even  by 
the  Dagolis.  The  Dums  rank  between  the  Kolis  and  the  Dagolis. 

In  Kullu  the  Dagi  is  commonly  styled  Koli,  or,  in  Sardj,  Betu.J 
But  those  Kolis  who  have  taken  to  any  particular  trade  are  called 
by  the  trade  name,  e,g.,  bararu , basket  maker;  barhye , carpenter; 
daugriy  iron-smelter ; pumbe , wool  cleaner ; and  these  names  stick 
to  families  long  after  they  have  abandoned  the  trade,  as  have  been  the 
case  with  certain  families  now  named  Smith  and  Carpenter  in 
England. § So  also  Chstm&rs  and  LoMrs,  though  they  have  been 
classed  separately,  or  probably  only  Dagis  (Kolis)  who  took  to  those 

* Only  those  whose  hereditary  occupation  is  tailoring  are  allowed  to  wear  gold — not  even 
those  who  have  recently  adopted  it. 

t The  Raher  in  these  hills  are  like  the  sweepers  or  Bhangis  of  the  plains. 

J [ Bethu  or  baitku,  a low-caste  (Dagi)  attendant  on  a Kanet  (or  upper  class  family  : 
Diack’s  Kulu  Dialect  of  Hindi , p.  51.].  On  the  other  hand  the  majority  of  the  low  castes 
in  Kullu  were  in  1891  returned  as  Dagis  in  Kullu  proper  (the  Kullu  tahsil)  and  as  Kolis  in 
Sara],  and  the  terms  appear  to  be  synonymous  though  the  latter  is  preferred  as  implying 
no  reproach.  Besides  the  derivation  from  dag , cattle,  Dagi  is  also  said  to  be  derived  from 
dagnd  to  fell.  Neither  dag  nor  dagnd  is  given  by  Diack,  op.  cit. 

' § In  Kullu  the  higher  castes  are  styled  Mitarka  (derived  from  Ihitar-kd,  * of  the  inner 
circle  ’),  while  the  lower  are  called  Barka,  1 of  the  outer  circle  ’.  The  latter  include  the 
Thiwi  or  carpenter,  Darehi,  ferryman,  Koli  or  Dagi  and  Barehi  or  axeman,  Lohar  and 
Barra  (or  B&lra),  an  ironsmelter  or  worker  in  nirg&l , and  Chamar  in  the  order  given ; Kullu 
Qazetter)  1897,  p.  61. 
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The  Kolis  as  clients . 


trades ; but  at  the  present  day  other  Dd-gls  will  not  eat  with  the 
LoMrs,  and  in  some  parts  they  will  not  eat  or  intermarry  with  the 
Cham&rs.  Most  Ddgis  will  eat  the  flesh  of  bears,  leopards,  or 
langur  monkeys.  All  except  the  LoMrs  eat  the  flesh  of  cattle  who 
have  died  a natural  death.  They  stand  in  a subordinate  position  to 
the  Kanets,  though  they  do  not  hold  their  lands  of  them.  Certain 
families  of  Ddgis,  ChaiMrs,  and  Lob&rs  are  said  to  be  the  koridars, 
ie.,  ‘ the  courtyard  people ’ of  certain  Kanet  families.*  When  a Kanet 
dies,  his  heirs  call  the  koriddr  D£gis  through  their  jatai  or  headmen  : 
they  bring  in  fuel  for  the  funeral  pile  and  funeral  feast,  wood  for 
torches,  play  the  pipes  and  drums  in  the  funeral  procession,  and  do 
other  services,  in  return  for  which  they  get  food  and  the  kiria  or 
funeral  perquisites.  The  dead  bodies  of  cattle  are  another  perquisite 
of  the  D&gis,  but  they  share  them  with  the  ChaiMrs  ; the  latter  take 
the  skin,  and  all  divide  the  flesh.  The  Ddgis  carry  palanquins  when 
used  at  marriages.  The  LoMrs  and  Chamars  also  do  work  in  iron 
and  leather  for  the  Kanets,  and  are  paid  by  certain  grain  allowanced. 
The  dress  of  the  Ddgis  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the 
Kanets,  except  in  being  generally  coarser  in  material  and  scantier 
in  shape.  Their  mode  of  life  is  also  much  the  same. 

Sir  James  Lyall  has  the  following  instructive  passage  on  the 
- evolution  of  the  Koli,  but  he  frankly  acknowledges  that  popular 
ethnology,  which  almost  invariably  describes  a low  as  formed  from 
a higher  caste  by  degradation,  is  not  on  his  side  : — 

“ From  the  natural  evolution  of  caste  distinctions  in  this  direction,  I would  reason  that 
once  all  the  lower  castes  in  Kullu  ate  the  flesh  of  cattle,  but  as  Hindu  ideas  got  a firmer 
footing,  the  better  of  refrained  and  applied  to  themselves  the  name  of  Kolf.f  Popular  tra- 
dition seems,  however,  to  go  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  according  to  it  the  Rolfs  came 
from  Hindustan  and  gradually  fell  to  their  present  low  position.  The  real  Koli,  or  as  he  ia 
called  in  Kullu  the  Sachcha  Kolf,  is  found  in  Kotlehr,  Lambagraon,  etc.,  of  K6ngra  proper. 
There  the  caste  is  also  very  low,  but  tradition  ascribes  to  it  a much  higher  position  than  it 
now  holds.  The  Kolis  of  K£ngra  will  not  have  intercourse  with  the  Kolfs  of  Kullu  on  equal 
terms  ; the  latter  admit  their  inferiority  and  ascribe  it  to  their  being  defiled  by  touching 
flesh.  But  it  is  the  same  with  Brahmans  of  the  plains  and  of  the  hills  ; they  will  not  inter- 
marry. 

“ I am  not  aware  what  position  the  Kolfs  of  Kangra  hold  to  the  Chanils  of  K4ngra,  but  I 
believe  they  are  considered  inferior  to  them,  and  that  they  will  not  eat  together  nor  ’inter- 
marry.  The  Chanals  of  Kangra  will  not,  I understand,  touch  dead  cattle,  and  will  not  mil 
on  equal  terms  with  those  that  do.  There  are  some  Chanels  in  Outer  Saraj  who  are  con- 
sidered inferior  to  the  Kolfs  there.” 


* The  Kullu  Gazetter  of  1897  gives  a somewhat  different  version.  It  describes  the  Kolii 
or  Dagis  as  notoriously  lazy,  ignorant  and  thriftless.  In  dross  and  customs  they  do  not 
differ  materially  from  Kanets,  except  that  they  are  generally  poorer  and  have  no  caste 
scruples.  Each  fa mily  is  attached  to  a family  of  Kanets  for  whom  they  perform  the  cus- 
tomary menial  services  on  the  occasion  of  a birth,  a marriage  or  a death,  receiving  in  return 
the  leavings  of  the  ceremonial  feasts,  and  also  certain  allowances  at  harvest  time  : this  re- 
lationship is  known  as  that  of  A asain  (the  Kanet)  and  dhani,—hdni  or  kholid&r  (the  Dagi) 
Diack  adds  that  the  Dagi  family  has  the  sole  right  of  performing  ceremonial  functions,  e g' 
at  a funeral,  such^  as  can^  only  be  undertaken  by  persons  of  low  caste  : op.  cit.,  p.  51.  *He 
translates  dhani  as  master  . For  the  term  Icasaiix  we  may  perhaps  compare  hasan  in 
Ludhi4na. 

f But  supplementary  to  and  contradictory  of  this  view  is  the  account  given  in  the 
Mandi  State  Gazetteer , p.  30.  According  to  that  authority  the  Kolis  claim  Kanet  origin 
and  say  that  the  offspring  of  a Kanet  by  a low-caste  woman  is  called  a Koli.  They 
perform  menial  services  for  Kanet  landholders  at  festivities  and  are  also  cultivators 
but  are  all  notoriously  lazy.  The  Chan41s  form  a branch  of  the  Kolis,  but  are  inferior 
to  them  in  rank  and  live  by  extracting  oil  and  carrying  loads  on  ponies.  The  Chanil  gota 
are  Lakkar,  Chauhan,  Takrial,  Siyahi,  Mhotlu,  Dhorung  and  Kathwari.  No  Koli  gota  are 
mentioned. 


Koli— Krishni . 
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Thus  the  Koli  is  found  as  far  west  as  Chambd,  throughout  the  Hindu 
States  of  the  North-east  Punjab,  in  Kdngra  and  the  Siwaliks.  He 
is  also  found  in  Sirmur  to  the  eastward,  and  in  that  State  he  occupies 
a low  position,  below  the  Lohdr,  Bidi  and  Bdjgi,  but  above  the 
Chandl  and  Dumrd.  He  must  not  let  his  shadow  fall  upon  any  person 
of  high  caste,  and  cis-Giri  Kanets  and  Bh&ts  will  not  even  drink 
water  touched  by  him.  Yet  these  two  castes  and  even  Rdjputs  will 
drink  freely  water  brought  by  him  in  a metal  vesseland  can  prepare  their 
food  in  his  house  if  it  has  been  fresh  plastered  with  cow-dung.  The 
term  Koli  is  almost  synonymous  with  ‘serf,’  and  at  weddings  Kolis 
go  on  foot  or  on  ponies,  but  not  use  palanquins  or  a kettledrum 
(naqara).*  Ritual  marriage  is  indeed  not  solemnised  among  some  of 
them,  the  jhajra  form  being  often  used  or  merely  the  simple  rite 
of  putting  a nose-ring  into  the  bride’s  nose.t 

Koli,  a Gu jar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Kora,  the  term  for  a Kori,  said  to  be  in  use  in  Simla. 

Korai,  Kaudai,  Kurai.  One  of  the  original  main  sections  of  the  Balocli,  but 
not  now  an  organised  tuman.%  It  is  found  wherever  the  Baloeh  have 
spread  in  the  Punjab,  and  still  forms  a tribe  in  Mekrdn.  Most  of  the 
Baloeh  in  Multdn  are  either  Korai  or  Rind,  but  they  have  long  been, 
for  practical  purposes,  Jats,  having  forgotten  their  old  language, 
disused  their  old  costume  and  intermarried  freely  with  the  neighbour- 
ing population,  though  they  not  uncommonly  continue  to  wear  their 
hair  long.  The  Kurai  form  one  of  the  five  Balocli  tribes  represented 
in  the  Chendb  Colony. 

Kurais,  -sb,  Koraislii,  Koraisi,  see  Quraish. 

Kore,  a Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Koreshi,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Montgomery.  See  Quraish. 

Kori,  KohrI,  (Kwdrf  is  probably  a misspelling  for  Korf).  The  Korfs  are 
Hindustani  Chamdrs,  but  are  looked  on  more  or  less  as  a separate 
caste  in  the  Punjab  : see  under  Koli. 

Ko$te,  a Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

KoTAvi,  see  Kutana. 

Kotla,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Kotlehria,  a Rdjput  sept  of  the  1st  grade,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
principality  of  Kotlehr. 

Krammin,  fr.  Pers.  hamfn  or  (according  to  Drew)  fr.  krum,  work;  a class 
of  millers  and  potters,  most  numerous  in  Darel,  but  also  found  in  the 
fertile  valley  of  Tangir  in  the  Indus  Kohistdn. 

Krishni,  a Hindu  Yaishnava  sect.  Members  of  the  Krishni  sect  properly 
so  called,  will  commence  every  sentence  of  their  talk  with  the  word 
( Krishni  Other  devotees  of  this  hero  salute  each  other  with  the  words 

* Sirmiir  Gazetteer , pp.  31,  31  and  36. 
f Ibid,  p.  30. 

tlbbetson  ;§  389)  speaks  of  the  Korai,  a?  Rind  bat  in  § 33  > he  quotes  an  old  Biloeh  verse 
“ The  Hot  and  Korai  are  joined  toother  ; they  are  eqml  with  the  Rind.”  The  Korai  never 
appear  to  have  exercised  independent  rule. 
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Kulhar—Kuchland . 


jai  Sri  Kishn Victory  to  the  holy  Krishna/  instead  of  using  the 
ordinary  * R6m,  R&m/  Others  will  use  only  the  words  jai  Gopdlji , 

* Victory  to  the  herdsman/  And  there  is  a sect  known  as  the  Jai* 
kishni  who  worship  none  but  Krishn,  and  are  remarkable  for  the 
combination  they  present  of  the  extreme  Shaiva  and  Vaishnava  prac- 
tices. They  are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Muni  Ditatre*  to  be 
connected  closely  with  the  Saniasis,  or  even  to  be  a sect  of  the  B£m- 
margis,  to  be  recruited  from  both  sexes  and  to  worship  nude  before  the 
image  of  their  god.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  devoted  to  the  holy 
places  of  the  Vaislinavas.  to  Gobardhan,  Mathra,  the  Godavari,  and  all 
that  has  to  do  with  the  history  of  Krishn  : they  read  the  Bhdgavafc 
Gita;  they  are  scrupulous  observers  of  the  sanctity  of  animal  life  ; they 
are  even  reported  to  have  been  originally  a Jain  community,  and  to 
have  only  gradually  adopted  the  ordinary  Hindu  customs  relating  to 
marriage  and  the  like.  In  Lahore  they  are  known  as  Bai;  and  their 
priests  wear  salmon-coloured  clothes  and  white  scull-caps,  with  flaps 
over  the  ears.  They  reverence  more  especially  the  Narbada  and  the 
deity  Chang  Dev,  whose  shrine  is  on  or  near  that  river;  they  worship 
his  statue,  which  resembles  that  of  Krishn  and  which  is  made  of  black 
wood  or  stone,  and  on  the  head  of  which  they  keep  a small  stone 
brought  from  the  Narbada  hills.  At  the  time  of  prayer  males  and 
females  alike  are  said  to  divest  themselves  of  their  clothes  and  to  wor- 
ship thus  the  image  which  only  the  initiated  know  to  be  that  of  Chang 
Dev  and  not  of  Krishn.  They  keep  a handkerchief  in  their  temple 
which  is  called  sesh,  and  with  which  every  one  who  enters  the  temple, 
wipes  his  or  her  hands.  They  are  given  to  the  practice  of  charms 
and  will  neither  reside  nor  eat  anything  near  a Hindu  temple. 

Kubhar,  t.  q.  Kumh&r,  in  Jhelurn, 

Kubra,  a sept  of  Baloch.  (M.). 

Kuchars,  (1)  a got  of  Mirdsis,  attached  to  the  Malhi  Jilts  ; (2)  a got  of  the 
Khatris. 

Kuchband,  lit.  ‘ brush-binder/  The  term  is  not  a generic  name,  but 
an  occupational  one.  The  Kuchbands  settled  in  Hiss&r  say  that  their 
place  of  origin  is  Chitor  in  R&jput&na,  and  that,  during  some  catastro- 
phe, vaguely  stated  to  have  occurred  some  two  or  three  centuries  ago, 
some  tribes  migrated  north  and  assumed  this  designation  and  calling. 
The  Kuclxband  gots  are — ChauMn,  Punw&r,  Gablot,  Kdcliwa,  Ban&ns, 
Sulankhi  or  Solkhi,  Surhia,  Sassaud,  Badgujar,  and  Morwar.  They 
learnt  brush-making  from  Changar,  and  their  women  also  acquired 
the  art  of  baking  toys  of  clay.  In  Hoshiarpur  the  Kuchbands  are 
regarded  as  Kanjars  by  others,  but  say  themselves  that  they  are 
Gliar&s;  and  in  that  District  their  gets  are  Sud,  Batw&r,  Bes,  ^akarh&ra, 
Sankal,  Baguliar  and  Sonrd.  No  longer  nomads  they  are  now  more 
or  less  settled,  especially  in  the  suburbs  of  Delhi,  and  in  the  canton- 
ments of  Ambala  and  Mathra.  At  Ambtila  they  intermarry  with  S&nsis 

* The  Saniasis  often  trace  their  order  to  Swami  Ditatre,  the  Muni  Dattatreya  of  Sanskrit 
works,  who  is  som  Times  said  to  have  bem  the  precursor  of  Shankar  Acharaj,  and  all 
Saniasis,  it  is  said,  receive  the  mantra  in  the  name  of  Ditatre.  There  is,  however,  a 
story  of  a contest  between  this  Muni  and  Guru  Gorakh  Nath,  which  would  place  the  former 
at  a date  much  later  than  Shankar  Acharaj  and  either  this  Ditatre  or  another  of  the  same 
name  is  looked  on  as  the  founder  of  the  Jaikishni  sect. 


197.  Jaikishnis  are  the  devotees  ^sect  is  given  on  pag< 

incarnate  as  well  as  the  ’^rsonal  God.  An^cco^^  .g  derived  fron 

120  of  the  Punjab  Census  Repoi  t of  9 . worship  none  bu 

the  form  of  salutation  adopted  by  ^"fesiatiL  of  Krfshna  wh 

Him,  and  consider  the  whole  i T have  apparentlY  nothing  to  d 

is  the  fountain  head  and  object  of  J ^ CensusPReport  cited  above  bi 

with  Vam  Margis  as  : stated  by  Mi, . Vaislltiavas.  The  Janam  Ashtan 

seem  to  belong  to  the  Yasishtadwaita  bchool  o hnig  &g  a reat  festival.  1 

(birthday  of  Hindus,  except  in  the  detail  that  the 

their  customs,  they  do  not  mite  member  of  their  community.  11 

distribute  sweets  (Mm) , a ter  «.  ’ * females  378).  In  1891  they  nm 

number  of  Jaikishnis  now  is  8ib  (males  ic 

bered  1,692. 
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and  Kanjars  from  the  Pliulki^n  States,  whence  they  came.  They  earn  a 
living  as  shikaris , makers  of  khas-khas  screens  and  even  as  domestic  ser- 
vants in  cantonments.  Their  women  also  make  and  sell  binnds  (cushions 
for  carrying  loads  on  the  head)  and  chinkas  (nets  for  hanging  up  food  etc 
m)  and  even  as  prostitutes.  But  as  a tribe  they  are  no  longer  criminal 
Calling  themselves  Hindus,  their  observances  are  all  like  those  in 
vogue  among  Hindus.  Sweeper  women  are  employed  as  mid  wives 
at  a fee  of  annas  4 for  a boy  and  2J  for  a girl.  The  birth  of  a boy 
is  celebrated  by  the  distribution  of  sugar.  J 

No  Kuchband  may  marry  within  his  own  clau,  and,  as  the  Punw4r 
and  Surankhi  stand  highest  iu  the  social  scale,  it  is  considered  an 
honour  to  intermarry  with  them.  Marriage  is  contracted  in  this 
way:  At  betrothal,  the  parents  of  the  bridegroom  present  five 

rupees  to  the  bride's  family ; this  is  the  whole  ceremony.*  At  the 
wedding,  a pole  is  fixed  upright  in  the  ground  and  a burning  coal 
placed  at  its  foot.  A brother-in-law,  or  sister-in-law,  of  either  the 
bride  or  bridegroom  binds  the  right-hand  thumb  of  the  one  to  the  thumb 
of  the  left  hand  of  the  other,  and  the  couple  circle  round  the  pole  seven 
times  and  afterwards  blow  seven  times  on  to  the  coals.  Then  the  bride- 
groom takes  the  bride  into  his  thatch  or  tent,  and  unties  the  knot,  in- 
forming her  at  the  time  that  it  is  his  tent  and  her  future  shelter. 
The  bride  returns  to  her  parents. 

The  muklawa , or  home-coming,  is  performed  in  this  wise.  When 
the  pakkhis  are  struck  and  the  tribe  starts  on  a tour,  the  bridegroom, 
accompanied  by  a panch  of  two  men  as  witnesses,  goes  to  the  bride's 
residence  and  there  presents  Rs.  20  to  her  parents.  He  is  then 
allowed  to  pass  one  night  under  his  father-in-law's  roof  and  next  day 
takes  his  bride  home,  the  bridegroom's  two  witnesses  exhorting  the  pair 
on  their  duty  towards  each  other.  A second,  or  kareioa , marriage  is 
very  rarely  resorted  to.  The  bridegroom  never  mentions  the  name 
of  his  mother-in-law. 

When  a death  occurs,  the  corpse  is  carried  on  a bier  of  bamboos, 
shaped  like  a ladder,  to  the  Hindu  burning  place.  They  do  not 
collect  any  of  the  ashes  (phul)  after  the  body  is  burnt.  Three  days 
later  the  deceased's  near  relations  and  those  who  carried  the  bier  go 
to  the  burning  place  and  convey  with  them  a small  quantity  of  milk. 
The  ashes  are  collected  in  one  place  and  the  milk  sprinkled  on  them. 
On  the  12th  day  the  corpse  bearers  are  fed  with  rice  and  sugar  and 
the  remnant  is  distributed. 

Although  these  Kuchbands  style  themselves  Hindus  they  will  eat 
food  cooked  by  almost  any  caste.  Cow's  flesh  alone  is  abjured  by  them. 
Of  wild  animals  they  catch  and  snare  jackal,  lizards  (sdnda),  iguanas 
foxes,  porcupines,  pig,  hares,  deer,  and  consume  the  flesh  of  all  of  them! 

* In  Hoshiarpur  two  emissaries  of  the  boy’s  father  go  to  the  bride's  house  and  are 
given  liquor.  In  return  they  distribute  two  rupees  worth  of  sweetmeats  and  eo  confirm 
the  betrothal.  A marriage  letter  is  sent  as  among  Hindus,  to  fix  the  date  for  the 
shampooing  of  the  pair  with  whatnd.  The  pher&s  at  the  wedding  are  made  by  the  boy’s 
sister  or  sister’s  daughter  or  by  the  girls.  But  the  couple  blow  on  to  the  fire.  When 
the  wedding  procession  has  withdrawn  to  its  halting  place,  the  boy's  sister  takes  him  in 
her  arms  and  gets  a rupee.  The  shawls  of  the  pair  are  then  unknotted,  the  boy  salutes 
his  father-in-law  and  gets  a rupee,  which  is  spent  on  liquor. 
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Like  other  aboriginal  tribes,  the  Kuchbands  extract  curative  oil  from 
sdnda  lizard  and  do  blood-letting  with  leeches  or  by  the  cupping  process. 

The  Kuchband  in  Hissdr  worship  Rdm  Deo  and  Lalta  Masani.  The 
temple  of  the  former  is  said  to  lie  in  the  desert  20  miles  west  of 
Bikdner.  A fair  takes  place  there  twice  a year  in  Bhadon  and  Mdgh, 
and  on  these  occasions  the  Kuchband  visit  the  shrine  and  make  an 
offering  of  one  rupee  each.  They  have  no  respect  for  other  places 
of  pilgrimage,  such  as  Hardwar,  Jaw&laji,  etc.  They  also  worship 
the  cow.  In  the  event  of  any  one  falling  sick,  it  is  customary  to 
invoke  Rdm,  thus — <s  Rdm,  we  will  offer  one  seer  of  grain  to  your 
mother  cow.”  Should  the  patient  recover,  a cow  is  fed.  If  small-pox 
breaks  out  the  tribe  visits  the  shrine  of  Lalta  Masdni  inGurgdon.  A 
promise  is  then  made  to  bring  up  two  virgins  to  her  service ; food  is 
given  to  two  old  and  to  two  young  women  in  her  name,  and  a cocoanut 
is  offered  on  the  shrine. 

The  Kuchband  in  Hoshidrpur  say  they  are  descended  from  Khizr 
P&l  of  Alldhbds  in  the  Aligarh  District  of  the  United  Provinces. 
There  is  also  a Mahardni's  shrine  at  Allah  bds,  and  at  her  shrine  a 
pig  is  sacrificed.  The  animal's  forehead  is  daubed  with  vermilion  and 
an  earring  put  in  its  ear.  It  is  then  killed  by  sticking  a large  needle 
into  its  ribs,  the  head  used  to  make  a pctlao,  while  the  rest  of  the 
flesh  is  cooked  separately  and  thrown  into  the  fire  with  five  loaves  and 
some  liquor  as  an  offering  to  Maharani. 

Kuchbands  bave  a dialect  or  at  least  an  argot  of  their  own  and 
nicknames  for  many  tribes.  The  Jdt  is  called  a Pant,  the  Mahdjan  or 
money-lender  a Kapnia,  the  Charndr  a Namoa,  the  Gujar  a Jhomar 
and  the  Musalman'a  Dela. 

Kudhan,  a Muhammadan  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Kuhaba  a small  caste,  nearly  all  Muhammadans,  who  work  as  water- 
carriers  and  are  probably  Jhinwars.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  Sidlkot 
and  Bahdwalpur. 

KuK,  a tribe  (agricultural)  grouped  with  the  Muglials  in  Jhelum. 

Kuk,  a muhin  or  sept  of  the  Gil  Jdt.  Found  in  strength  in  Hoshidrpur 
where  the  sept  have  a bdiya  or  group  of  originally  22  villages. 

Kuka,  a fanatical  sect  of  the  Sikhs.  To  the  peaceful  order  of  the 
Ud&sis  belouged  one  Bdlak  Singh,  an  Arora  by  caste,  of  Hnzro  in 
Attock,  who  about  1846  inaugurated  among  the  Sikhs  a movement 
which  was  directed  against  the  participation  of  Brahmans  in  weddings, 
and,  generally,  against  their  influence  over  the  community.  He 
formed  adherents  iu  the  Sikh  garrison  of  the  fort,  and  they  became 
known  as  Sagrasi  or  Habids.*  On  Bdlak  Singh's  death  in  1863  his 
nephew  Kahn  Singh  succeeded  him,  retaining  in  the  locality  a certain 
number  of  followers,  whose  doctrines  are  never  divulged.  Balak 
Singh's  teaching  was,  however,  taken  up  by  Rdm  Singh,  a carpenter 
of  Bhaini  Aid  in  Ludhiana, t where  he  built  an  extensive  dtra  and 

* No  explanation  of  these  two  terms  appears  to  have  been  suggested, 
t According  to  local  legend  Ram  Singh  was  building  a house  at  Hazro  for  a Sayyid 
when  he  found  he  had  cut  a beam  too  short.  The  Sayyid’s  daughter  bade  him  try  it  again . 
Be  did  60  and  found  it  had  grown  too  long.  From  her  he  learnt  the  words  of  power 
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maintained  considerable  state.  He  preached  that  he  was  himself  an 
incarnation  of  Guru  Govind  Singh  and  prophesied  the  speedy  over- 
throw of  the  British  power.  In  1872  the  Kukas  rose  without  any 
concerted  plan,  and  a band  of  about  150  invaded  the  Mdler  Kotla  State 
and  attacked  the  capital,  but  were  beaten  off.  it  Rurr,  a village 
in  Patidla,  they  surrendered  and  49  of  them  were  executed  by  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Ludhidna.  Ram  Singh  who  had  not 
personally  participated  in  the  events  was  deported  to  Rangoon  where 
he  died  in  3 888,  but  his  followers  believe  he  is  stiff  alive  and  will 
re  appear.  His  brother  Budh  Siugh  inherited  the  dera.  Rdm  Singh 
had  divided  the  Punjab  into  districts,  each  under  an  agent,  who  bore 
the  Muhammadan  title  of  suba*  * * * § and  was  under  his  direct  control.  His 
followers  were  called  Ktikasf  or  “shouters”  because,  unlike  other 
Sikhs,  they  fall  into  a state  of  frenzy  (tuaid)  J during  their  devotions 
shaking  their  heads  and  shouting  their  prayers.  The  latter  end  with 
a cry  of  Sat  Sri  AMI,  God  is  True.”  Like  many  other  sects  they 
have  been  accused  of  holding  orgiastic  rites.  Outwardly  the  Kuka  is 
often  distinguished  by  the  sidhi  pag,  a special  way  of  tying  the  turban 
straight,  and  by  a knotted  necklace  of  woollen  cord  the  knots  of  which 
are  used  like  beads  of  a rosary.  Of  recent  years  the  sect  has  adopted 
the  name  Ndmdhdria.  The  Kukas  are  not  an  order,  but  at  the 
edifice  erected  at  Durga  (near  Nawdshahr  in  Jullundur)  in  honour  of 
Guru  Tegh  Bahddur  the  ministrants  are  said  to  be  Kukas.  The  Kukds 
revere  the  Sau  Sakhi,  a book  which  professes  to  be  a conversation 
between  Sahib  Singh  and  Gurbaksh  Singh  on  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  Gobind  Singh,  the  tenth  Guru.§ 

Kukara,  the  chief  exorcists  (dan  denewdlds)  of  the  Sdndal  Bdr.  They 
have  a semi-sacred  position. — See  Nekokdra. 

Kulachi,  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Dodai  Baloch  and  tribesmen  of 
the  Fateh  Khan  who  founded  the  Dera  of  that  name.  The  Kuldchi  once 
held  a broad  tract,  20  kos  wide  by  12  long,  in  Dera  Ismdil  Khdn  and 
gave  their  name  to  the  town  of  Kuldchi,  from  which  the  tahsil  of 
Kuldchi  takes  its  name.  But  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century  they 
were  described  as  once  subjects  of  the  Mirrani  Baloch  and  then 
tributary  to  Mirza  Khdn,  the  Qizzilbdsh,  to  whom  they  paid  Rs.  12,000 
a year  in  revenue.  They  appear  to  have  accompanied  the  Hot,  who 
found  Dera  Ismdil  Khdn,  in  considerable  numbers,  but  settled  in  that 
tract  as  cultivating  proprietors  rather  than  as  a military  caste  and 
they  have  now  sunk  to  the  status  of  Jdts,  Kuldehi  tahsil  having  been 
overrun  by  the  Gandapur  Pathans  who  are  still  dominant  in  it. 


which  had  enabled  her  to  lengthen  the  beam.  These  were  iv&h  gurti,  or  according  to  others, 
“ Alldh.hu  al’Samad.”  Ram  Singh’s  ruin  was  attributed  to  his  having  revealed  this  watch- 
word too  freely  to  his  followers. 

* These  Muhammadan  terms  must  not  be  taken  to  imply  any  leanings  towards  Islam  on 
the  part  of  the  Kukas  who  in  1870  perpetrated  the  murder  of  a number  of  Muhammadan 
butchers  at  Amritsar  in  revenge  for  their  slaughter  of  kine. 

f Fr.  P.  ktik,  a shriek  or  cry. 

X Arab,  wajd,  ecstasy.  The  Ktik&s  also  practise  religious  dances,  in  which  the 
approaching  extirpation  of  the  heathen  is  symbolised  by  drawing  the  hand  across  the 
throat. — 

Maclagan,  § 107, 

§ Santokh  Singh,  author  of  the  Suraj  Parhdsh , does  not  however  mention  this  work  and 
its  authenticity  is  not  established.  Macauliffe’s  Sikh  Religion , Vol.  V,  p.  1. 
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Knlai — Kumhdr. 


Kulai,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Sh&hpur. 

Kdlale,  potters  in  the  valley  below  Chitral  and  in  the  Gilgit  and  Indus 
valleys ; see  Chitrdli. 

Kular,  a small  J&t  clan  in  Jmd  which  has  a Sidh  whose  samadh  is  in  Kular 
Kh&s.  He  was  killed  by  a carpenter,  so  they  never  give  or  sell  ghi 
or  beestings  to  a man  of  that  caste. 

Kuliar,  a Jat  tribe  found  in  the  Lodhr^n  tahsil  of  Multan. 

Kolya,  a Muhammadan  Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Kumhar,  Ghumiar,  Ghumab,  Khubar,  Kobhar,  Khuhar,  Kubhar  or  Kubar, 
fem.  -i.  The  Kumh&r,  or,  as  lie  is  more  often  called  in  the  Punjab, 
Ghumiar,  is  the  potter  and  brick-burner  of  the  country.  He  is  most 
numerous  in  Hiss&r  where  he  is  often  a husbandman,  and  in  the  sub- 
montane and  central  districts.  On  the  lower  Indus  he  has  returned 
himself  in  some  numbers  as  J&t.  He  is  a true  village  menial,  receiving 
customary  dues,  in  exchange  for  which  he  supplies  all  earthen  vessels 
needed  for  household  use,  and  the  earthenware  pots  used  on  the  Persian- 
wheel  wherever  that  form  of  well  gear  is  in  vogue.  He  also,  alone  of 
all  Punjab  castes,  keeps  donkeys ; and  it  is  his  business  to  carry  grain 
within  the  village  area,  and  to  bring  to  the  village  grain  bought  else- 
where by  his  clients  for  seed  or  food.  But  he  will  not  carry  grain  out 
of  the  village  without  payment.  He  is  the  petty  carrier  of  the  villages 
and  towns,  in  which  latter  he  is  employed  to  carry  dust,  manure, 
fuel,  bricks,  and  the  like.  His  religion  appears  to  follow  that  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  he  lives.  His  social  standing  is  very  low,  far 
below  that  of  the  Lobar  and  not  very  much  above  that  of  the  Charu&r  ; 
for  his  hereditary  association  with  that  impure  beast  the  donkey,  the 
animal  sacred  to  Sitala,  the  small-pox  goddess,  pollutes  him;  as  also  his 
readiness  to  carry  manure  and  sweepings.  He  is  also  the  brick-burner 
of  the  Punjab,  as  he  alone  understands  the  working  of  kilns;  and  it  is 
in  the  burning  of  pots  and  bricks  that  he  comes  into  contact  with 
manure,  which  constitutes  his  fuel.  It  would  appear  that  he  makes 
bricks  also  when  they  are  moulded  ; but  the  ordinary  village  brick  of 
sun-dried  earth  is  generally  made  by  the  coolie  or  Chamar.  The 
KumMr  is  called  Pazawagar  or  kiln-burner,  and  Kuzagar  (vulg.  Kuj- 
gar)  or  potter,  the  latter  term  being  generally  used  for  those  only  who 
make  the  finer  sorts  of  pottery.  The  Gilgar,  Gilsaz  and  Gilkar  should 
probably  be  regarded  as  groups  of  the  R&j  or  Tarkhan,  rather  than 
of  the  Kumh&r.  Grave-diggers,  gorhun  or  gorhand , are  said  to  be 
generally  Kumli&rs.  In  Peshawar  and  in  Attock  and  Rawalpindi  the 
Kumh&r  is  known  as  the  Knl&l  or  KaMl.  Mult&ni  in  Gurg&on  is  said 
to  denote  a Kumhar,  potter's  work  being  often  done  there  by  men  from 
Multdn.  Phusrai  also  appears  to  be  a synonym.  On  the  frontier  the 
potter  appears  to  be  known  as  Gilgo. 

The  Kumhars  are  both  Hindus  or  Sikhs  and  Muhammadans  by  re- 
ligion. 

The  Hindti  Kumhars. 

The  Hindu  KumMr  is  sometimes  termed,  honorifically  Parj^pat  or 
Prajdpati,  after  the  Vedic  Praj&patis,  who  were  lorcjs  and  creators  of 
the  universe,  because  they  make  things  of  earth.  In  KapurthaH,  how 
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ever,  the  title  is  said  to  be  bestowed  on  the  Kumliars  because  they  trade 
in  grain  and  transport  it.  In  N&bha  the  Kurah&r*  claims  descent  from 
Brahma  as  in  the  well-known  lines  : — 

Ram  jat  ha  Rdngra , Kishn  jat  hd  Ahir , 

Brahmmd  jat  Kumhar  hai,  Sheo  hi  jat  faqir . 

“R&ma  was  by  caste  a Rangar,  Kishen  an  Ahir,  Brahmma  a Kumhiir, 
and  Shiva  a faqir.33 

Once,  runs  the  legend,  Brahma  divided  some  sugarcane  among  his  sons, 
and  each  of  them  ate  liis  piece,  except  tho  Kumhar  who  put  his  into  a 
pitcher  full  of  earth  and  water  in  which  it  struck  root.  When  the  god 
some  days  later  asked  his  sons  for  the  cane,  they  had  none  to  give  him, 
but  the  Kumhdr  offered  his  to  the  god  and  received  from  him  the  title 
of  Parj^pat  or  e Glory  of  the  World  But  nine  other  sons  of  Brahma, 
ancestors  of  the  Brahmans,  also  received  the  title. 

Tradition  also  points  persistently  to  the  bhagat  or  saint,  Kubba,  as 
an  ancestor  of  the  Kumhdrs.  In  Gurgaon  he  is  said  to  have  had  two 
wives,  the  first  of  whom  ran  away  from  her  home  and  so  her  children 
were  called  Gola.  The  second  wife's  offspring  were  calied  Mahr  or 
Mah&r  because  she  was  the  sister  of  the  first.  Another  version  is  that 
the  first  wife  after  forsaking  her  husband  married  his  servant,  gola . 
In  these  legends  the  Mahrs  claim  superior  status  to  the  Golas,  but  the 
latter  tell  quite  another  story.  Thus  in  the  Bawal  nizdmat  of  Nabha 
the  Golas  say  that  Brahma  had  60,000  sous  whom  he  ordered  to  make 
earthenware.  To  one  of  them  he  gave  a gola  (ball)  for  a pattern.  He 
made  vessels  like  it,  and  a vessel  larger  than  a pitcher  and  called  got 
is  still  made  in  Bawal  by  the  Kumh&rs.  Hence  they  are  called  Golas. 
Brahma  also  gave  him  a wheel  on  which  to  make  pottery.  For  this 
reason  all  Hindus  at  a wedding  go  to  a Kumh&r's  house  to  reverence 
the  chak,t  when  Brahma  is  worshipped. 

And  yet  again  the  Golas  in  Nabha  claim  Kubd,  as  one  of  themselves 
and  say  that  he  it  was  who  made  20  pitchers  a day  to  give  away  as 
alms,  uutil  one  day  30  sdhds  came  to  his  house  ; nevertheless  relying 
on  God's  grace  he  bade  his  wife  sit  behind  a curtain  and  hand  each  of 
them  a pitcher.  Miraculously  the  20  vessels  became  30,  as  described 
in  the  following  version  of  the  well-known  lines: — 

Kuba  bhagat  Kumhar  tha} 

Bhanda  gharta  bis . 

Kar  Govind  hirpd  hari} 

Hue  bis  he  tis. 

“ Kubd  was  a potter  and  made  20  pots  a day ; but  the  Almighty  was 
gracious  and  the  20  increased  to  30." 

To  this  incident  is  due  the  custom  at  Hindu  weddings  of  curtaining 
off  a room  in  which  sweets  are  placed,  a Brahman,  sitting  behind  the 
curtain,  being  trusted  to  dispense  unbounded  hospitality.  Moreover 
Kumh&rs  still  supply  ascetics  with  earthenware  gratis. 

* Or  Ghumhar,  as  he  is  termed,  except  in  Bawal  nizdmat  with  a pun  on  hia  vocation 
which  involves  * turning.’  , 

-j-  it  symbolises  the  sudarshan  chakka  * nr  discus  of  Sri  Krishna. 
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The  Hindu  Kumhars. 


The  Hindu  KumhArs  of  the  south-east  Punjab  are  divided  into  two 
main  groups  Mahr  and  Gola,  the  latter  being  inferior.  Mahr  wives 
wear  no  nose-ring. 

The  origins  of  the  Mahrs  and  Golas  are  variously  described.  The 
word  Mahr  has  given  rise  to  several  folk-etymologies.  One,  which  is 
somewhat  widespread  in  the  south-east  Punjab,  avers  that  once  during 
a famine  a Kumhar  woman  left  her  home  and  in  her  wanderings  lost  her 
infant  son,  who  grew  up  and,  returning  home,  married  his  own  mother 
in  ignorance  of  their  relationship.  But  the  truth  came  out,  and  so 
their  children  were  called  man-har,  or  f mother-stealer/  But  Mahar 
is  also  traced  to  mahr , e venerable3  or  ‘ chief3,* * * §  and,  in  Jind,  where  the 
Mahrs  claim  to  be  the  pure  descendants  of  Kuba  bhagat,  to  maur, 
9 crown.5 

There  are,  however,  several  other  groups  in  Gurgaon,  viz.,  the  Hanslia, 
Tanur,*  Mali  and  RAj  Kumh&r.  Of  these  the  last  named  work  as 
masons  and  thus  hold  a superior  position,  the  higher  Hindu  castes  not 
disdaining  to  drink  water  drawn  by  them.  In  the  N&bba  account  are 
noted  a Baldia,t  a Hateliaj  and  an  Agaria  group,  each  termed  khanp. 
In  Sinnur,  Nahan  tahsil,  we  find  the  Mahr  sub-caste  only,  the  Golas 
not  being  found  there, § though  they  are  found  in  Paonta. 

The  Hindu  Mahr  gots ||  include  one  or  two  name3  of  some  interest. 
For  instance : — 

According  to  a tradition  current  in  Lahore  the  forebear  of  the  Mahar 
Kumhars  had  four  sons  ; to  the  eldest  of  whom  he  assigned  the  task  of 
sifting  the  brick  dust,  whence  he  was  called  Sangroha  (‘sifter3)  : to 
the  second  son  he  entrusted  the  wheel  with  its  tholepin  ( kila ),  whence 
Kilia  : the  third  sliaped  the  wet  earth  and  brought  out  the  ends  (nok), 
whence  Nokbal:  and  the  fourth  dried  them,  whence  Sokhal,  from  sukh, 
‘ dry.3  These  new  form  four  gots.  A Rajput  of  the  Sarobi  got  brought 
up  a boy  and  married  him  to  his  daughter,  but  then  discovering  he 
was  a Kumhar  disowned  him  and  his  wife.  Sarohi  is  also  said  to  mean 
out-caste.  So  too  among  the  Golas||  we  find  the  Jalandhrd,  got  which 
is  so  called  after  Rupd,  a bhagat  of  Devi,  who  was  born  in  the  water 
(jal).  It  is  the  chief  got  of  the  Gola  group  in  Lahore. 

In  Kapurthala,  Amritsar  and,  generally  speaking,  in  the  Punjab 
north  of  the  Sutlej  the  Mahr-Gola  classification  is  unknown.  The 
principal  got  in  the  central  Punjab  is  the  Dol,  but  there  are  many 
other  sections.^! 

To  the  list  of  Hindu  Kumhfir  gots^ f may  be  added  the  Utradln,  in 
Mult&n,  whose  females  used  to  wear  the  nath.  They  are  shop-keepers 
by  trade  and  do  not  make  pottery.  They  abstain  from  eating  meat. 

* The  Tanur  gots  are  Khangar,  Khotia,  Mah&walia  and  Rai  Badar. 

| The  Baldia  are  so  called  because  they  live  by  carrying  earth  on  balds  (bullocks).  They 
do  not  act  as  servants,  and  are  not  found  in  the  N4bha  State. 

$ The  Hatelia  are  so  called  because,  unlike  the  others,  they  do  not  make  earthenware  on 
a wheel  but  by  hand.  They  are  not  found  in  Nabha  and  do  not  act  as  servants. 

§ The  Mahr  women  in  Sirmur  wear  the  nosering,  which  the  Golas  do  not,  but  the 
Thera  sub-caste,  which  is  the  highest  of  the  three,  also  wear  it.  This  Thera  group  is  not 
mentioned  elsewhere. 

||  For  a full  list  see  Appendix. 

See  Appendix. 
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In  Gurddspur  the  Hindu  Ghurairs  are  divided  into  two  groups,  one 
claiming  descent  from  R6ja  Sain  PAl,  a Rajput,  who  had  seven  sons  : — 

1.  Ghuman. 

2.  Ojha. 

3.  Tatla. 

4.  Hachchana. 

5.  Kahlon,  who  became  a 

thus  a Jat  by  caste. 

The  Territorial  Groups . 

The  Kumhars  of  Sirsa  are  divided  into  the  Jodhpur ia,  from  Jodhpur, 
who  use  the  furnace  or  bhatti  and  are  generally  mere  potters,  and  the 
Bik&neri  orDesi,  from  Bikaner  who  use  kilns  ( pajdwas ),  but  are  chiefly 
agricultural  and  look  down  upon  the  potter’s  occupation  as  degrading 
In  Hiss&r  there  are  four  nondescript  groups,  the  Bfd&wati,  Magrccln, 
Nagori  and  Bhandia  and  others.  All  these  appear  to  be  really  'differ- 
ent tribes  and  not  separate  clans  of  one  and  the  same  tribe  or  caste,  as, 
though  all  smoke  and  eat  together,  they  will  not  intermarry.  Of  these 
the  first-named  smoke  with  Jats,  and  take  wives  from  the  Rugrachi, 
but  will  not  give  them  brides  in  return.  Other  groups  mentioned  in 
accounts  from  this  District  are  the  Gola,  Maru  and  Mula,  all  three  dis- 
tinct and  not  intermarrying.  But  other  accounts  make  the  Gola  the 
same  as  the  Maru  and  the  Bidawati  identical  with  the  Maorechi. 
Several  of  the  KumhAr  tribes  have  abandoned  pottery  and  taken  to 
agriculture  as  an  occupation  and  have  thus  risen  in  the  social  scale. 
Other  territorial  groups  of  the  Hindu  Kumh&rs  are  : — 

1.  BAgri  or  Marw&ri,*  q . v. 

2.  *B£ngar(u)  a sub-caste,  found  in  Kapurthala,  originally  immi- 

grants from  the  Bengal*. 

3.  Desk* 

Occupationally,  the  Bdgri  group  is  also  sub-divided  into  Khapmarus 
or  agriculturists  and  Kbapbandas  or  potters,  which  form  sub-castes, 
as  they  do  not  intermarry,  or  eat  or  smoke  together.  They  avoid  four 
gots  in  marriage.  The  M&rwans  ol  the  Bagar  use  camels  at  weddings, 
as  they  keep  camels  instead  of  donkeys.  Besides  Guga,  they  also  affect 
Jin  Devi,  whose  shrine  is  on  a hill  near  Jaipur.  Fairs  are  held  there 
on  the  8th  and  9th  sudi  of  Chait  and  Asauj. 

The  M&rwari-Desi  groups  appear  to  be  found  only  in  Jind,  and  in 
Si&lkot. 

The  Kumhars  of  Kangra  appear,  however,  to  be  also  known  as  Desi, 
and  their  women  wear  gold  nose-rings.  Their  gots  are  Daniel,  Gan- 
gotra  and  Sohal.  In  Maler  Kotla  the  Pajawagars  are  said  to  be  Desi, 
there  being  no  Marwaris  in  the  State,  and  this  Desi  group  is  further 
sub-divided  into  Mahrs  and  Golas.  In  Jind  these  two  sub-divisions  of 
the  Desi  group  are  also  found,  the  Mahr  being  also  called  Maru. 

The  Occupational  Groups . 

The  Kumh&rs  are  also  divided  into  several  occupational  groups, 

"t 'ZZ»  • 1 

(t)  The  Agaria  or  Aggaria  (a  synonym  for  Kuzgar,  q.  v.)  who  aro 
found  in  Nabha,  where  they  form  a bans  without  gots,  and 


cultivator  and 


o.  naijnai  ^ w no  became  potters.  Their 
f descendants  avoid  marriage 
\ inter  set  because  they  were 
7.  Tak  ) true  brothers. 


* For  a full  list  see  Appendix. 
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avoid  near  kin  in  marriage.  Claiming  to  be  of  higher  rank 
than  the  other  KumMrs,  they  wear  the  janeo  and  cook 
their  food  in  a chauk . 

(ii)  The  Kundgar,  or  makers  of  hands  (troughs  or  tubs),  in  M&- 
lerkotla,  when  they  are  all  of  one  got,  the  Aggarw&l,  and 
say  they  came  from  Agra.  They  claim  Rajput  extraction 
and  are  often  c.alled  Panjpire  as  they  worship  five  pirs — 
Piran  Pir,  Guga,  Khw&j&jf,  Devi  and  Nig&ha. 

[Hi)  The  Kuzgar,  found  in  Jind,  N&bha  (where  they  are  also 
called  Agaria),  Kangra,  Sirmur,  Multdn,  and  Maler  Kotla 
(where  they  are  all  S&lvahan  by  got).  They  make  kuzas  or 
small  vessels  and  claim  Chhatri  origin.  [See  Agaria  (i) 
supra'] . 

(' iv ) The  Nnngars  or  salt-workers  are  found  in  Jind;  and  in  Multan 
where  they  are  known  as  Nun&ris  and  used  formerly  to 
make  salt,  but  they  now  deal  in  charcoal. 

(u)  The  Pajdwagar  or  kiln-burners,  found  in  M&ler  Kotla  where 
they  make  bricks  and  have  two  groups — Marwari  and 
Desk 

( vi ) The  Shoragar,  found  in  Jind,  and  in  Shah  pur,  are  makers  of 
saltpetre,  but  hardly  form  a distinct  group. 

The  cults  of  the  Kumh&rs  offer  many  points  of  interest.  Thus  in 
Delhi  the  Kumhars  worship  all  the  deities,  and  all,  Hindus  too  appa- 
rently, especially  affect  Tabar  Pir,  as  well  as  the  Khw&ja  of  Ajmer  ; 
and  in  the  amdwas  of  Asauj  they  visit  the  shrine  of  Shams  Khan  at 
Nangal-dewat  in  Delhi.  The  goddess  is  also  worshipped,  her  devotees 
giving  ch&run,  etc.,  to  the  poor  in  her  name.  In  Maler  Kotla  the  Hindu 
Kuzegars  invoke  Pir  Dastgir,*  the  Piran  Pir,  before  beginning  work, 
making  a diva  or  earthen  lamp  in  his  name,  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
things  made.  In  Nabha  the  Kuzegars  again  invoke  Ghul&m  Qadir 
Muhi-ud-  Din  Jil&ni  and  other  Muhammadan  saints,  though  they  are 
Hindus.  At  weddings  too  they  make  offerings  to  pirs,  etc.,  and  dis- 
tribute rice  cooked  with  sugar  among  Muhammadan  beggars,  the 
brotherhood,  and  people  of  their  own  quarter. 

In  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  the  Kumhars,  who  are  all  Muhammadaus,  affect 
the  Taunsa  Pir. 

In  Lahore  the  Kumhars  celebrate  the  Holi  with  more  enthusiasm 
than  any  other  caste.  Their  principal  shrines  are  those  of  Rdm  Sahai, 
pir  of  Ronecha  in  (?)  Lahore,  and  of  the  pir  of  Narar,  a village  in 
the  district  of  Rincha  Charanan  in  the  Khetri  fief  of  Jaipur  State. 

The  Nararwakt  pir  also  has  a shrine  in  Hateli,  a village  in  (?)  Ndbha, 
whence  the  Kumh&rs  migrated  into  the  Amloh  nizdmat  of  Ndbha. 
When  a child  is  1£  months  old  they  carry  it  to  his  shrine,  where  they 
offer  1J  sers  of  malida  and  this  is  also  distributed  among  the  brother- 
hood. The  mother  is  then  taken  to  a well  to  draw  water,  carrying 
with  her  some  bakli  (boiled  grain)  for  distribution  among  children. 


* Dastgir  is  also  the  fir  of  the  Kashmiri  (Muhammadan)  Kumhars  in  Gurdaspur. 
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When  the  child  is  6 months  old  they  offer  sweets  to  the  goddess  at 
Kdngra.  They  also  worship  the  chah  at  the  Holi  and  Diwdli  festivals. 

The  Kumhars  in  Nabha,  both  Golas  and  Mahrs,  affect  Bhairon  and 
Guga  especially.  And  in  the  Bdwal  nizdmat  they  play  the  tabla  or 
drum,  an  instrument  invented  by  them  and  used  by  Rupisar  Kumhdr, 
an  attendant  of  Devi,  with  whom  he  used  to  play  chess.  In  an 
assemblage  of  Kumhars  one  of  the  caste  assumes  female  attire,  and  dances 
and  sings  while  the  others  perform  music.  Kumlidrs  sometimes  act 
as  bards,  and  as  such  associate  with  Bahrupias,  though  they  consider  it  a 
disgrace  to  play  the  drum  for  prostitutes.  The  Kumhdrs  express  joy 
by  a curious  dance,  in  Lahore. 

The  Kumhdrs,  both  Gola  and  Mahr,  of  Bdwal  worship  Sati  once  a 
year,  and  also  at  weddings,  by  putting  rice  cooked  in  milk  on  a piece  of 
plastered  ground,  where  the  women  bow  their  heads  in  reverence.  A 
bride  is  bound  to  ride  on  an  ass  at  her  wedding  under  penalty  of  ex- 
communication.  In  Amloh  the  Gola  Kumhdrs  do  not  wear  red  clothing 
at  weddings.  Those  of  other  nizamats  bring  the  bride  in  a cart. 

The  Kumhdrs  of  Bdwal  perform  a child's  first  tonsure  at  Bhairon's 
shrine  at  Bds  in  Gurgaon,  and  to  this  shrine  a bride  and  bridegroom 
are  also  taken  with  their  garments  tied  together,  to  offer  sweets  and 
cash  in  lieu  of  a he-goat. 

In  Kdngra  the  Kumlidrs  have  no  saints  of  their  own,  except  the 
potter’s  wheel,  chah,  which  originated  in  Gorakh  Nath's  gift  to  them  of 
his  mundar  or  earring  for  a wheel.  Ever  since  it  has  been  worshipped 
at  the  Diwdli,  and  on  that  day  Kumhars  cease  from  work,  make  offer- 
ing to  the  cliak  in  fulfilment  of  vows,  and,  if  a goat  is  slaughtered 
sprinkle  its  blood  on  the  wheel.  When  a chah  is  revolved  for  the  first 
time'  some  sweet  porridge  (karah)  is  offered  to  it.  If  a man  has  no 
children  or  if  they  die  young  he  vows  his  next  child  to  the  chah,  to 
which  solemn  offerings  are  made  if  his  prayer  be  heard.  The  chah  is 
also  worshipped  by  Rajputs  of  the  higher  groups. 

Few  Kumhdrs  are  true  Sikhs,  but  some  are  followers  of  Ndnak  or  his 
disciples.  Thus  in  Amritsar  the  Sukhal  Kumhdrs  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  mahants  of  Tejiwald  and  Rdm  Dds,  who  are  disciples 
of  Bdbd.  Budha,  Nanak’s  disciple,  and  these  mahants  come  to  con- 
gratulate them  on  the  birth  of  a son,  receiving  presents  in  return. 

The  Muhammadan  Kumhars . 

The  Muhammadan  Kumhdrs  also  have  two  territorial  groups — Desi 
and  Multdni  in  Mdler  Kotla,  Jind  and  Ndbha.  The  Desi  women 
wear  a gown  (pahan)  over  the  trousers,  which  hangs  from  the  neck, 
while  the  Multdm  women  wear  a petticoat.  Desi  women  believe  in 
Sitla,  but  not  so  the  Multdnis. 

In  Gurddspur  the  division  is  into  Panjdbi  and  Kashmiri  : in  Sidlkot 
a1nd  Gujrdt  into  Kashmiri  and  Desi. 

The  Muhammadan  Kashmiri  sections  in  Gurddspur  and  Sidlkot 
are : — 

Chang,  in  Gurddspur  ; Parar,  in  Sidlkot ; Sadji,  in  Gurddspur ; Shaikh 
in  Gurddspur  and  in  Gujrdt,  in  which  latter  district  all  Kashmiri 
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Kumhars  claim  to  be  Shaikhs  and  have  no  other  sections.  As  these 
Shaikhs  do  not  dance  or  sing  they  have  to  employ  Desi  Kumhars  for 
the  pnrpose. 

The  Muhammadan  Kumhfirs  have  no  occupational  groups  of  import- 
ance, the  only  one  of  interest  being  the  Kuldls,* * * §  in  Gujriit,  who  are 
professional  singers  and  dancers  by  trade,  giving  performances  at 
Kumhdr  weddings.  Though  looked  down  upon  by  the  other  Kumh&rs 
they  obtain  brides  from  them. 

In  Midnwali,  Leiah  tahsil,  certain  groups  are  alluded  to  but  not 
defined.  These  are  : — 

1.  Angam  or  ? R angam  ) 

2.  Baryar  > which  intermarry. 

Ilangam  or  ? Angam  ) 

In  Mfilmv&li  the  KiimhArs  are  cultivators  as  well  as  potters,  and  a 
few  are  bards  or  musicians  to  the  land-holding  tribes.  The  latter  are, 
however,  looked  down  upon.  In  Leiah  the  Kumh&rs  claim  descent  from 
Jaldl  Bakri,f  the  saint,  whom  they  invoke  in  beginning  work  in  the 
prayer  : — 

Dadd  Jaldl  Baqri , Haji  Gilgu , 

Allah  hare}  so  7*o. J 

But  in  Bhakkar  they  affect  Sh&h  Husain  Bakhsh  of  Pesli&war. 

In  Amritsar  Luqm&n  is  said  to  be  the  ancestor  of  all  the  KumhArs, 
and  on  beginning  work  he  is  invoked  by  saying 

Bismilldh-ul-Rahm&n-ul-Rahivi  hu  ustad  Luqmdn  Hahim  Edji 
Gilgu . 

Jaisi  Allah  hare  so  ho;  dhar  thoba,  ydni  chala  chah  ho . 

Galgu  is  the  fir  of  the  Punjabi  (Muhammadan)  Kumh&rs  in  GurdAs- 
pur  and  of  the  caste  in  Sh&hpur.  In  Multan  Hdji  Gulgu  is  the  ‘ priest* 
of  the  KumMrs,  and  at  weddings  they  offer  He.  1 and  6 yards  of  red 
cloth  to  the  jhandirs  (standard -bearers§)  appointed  for  the  purpose,  in 
his  name. 

In  GujrAnwdlA  the  Muhammadan  Kumhars  are  said  to  believe  in  the 
Prophet  Daniel  and  to  begin  work  by  pronouncing  his  name. 

The  Muhammadan  Multams  affect  a saint  at  S&rodna  in  Pati&la, 
while  the  Desis  visit  the  well-known  shrine  of  S£dhaura  in  Ambdla. 

Caste  Administration . 

The  Kumb&rs  have  a somewhat  elaborate  system  of  caste  govern- 
ment. Thus  in  the  south  eastern  districts,  the  Kumhars  have  chaun - 
tras  at  each  large  town  or  city,  e . #.,  at  Delhi, ||  and  to  this  place  all 

* Kolal  (?)  is  said  to  be  a contemptuous  term  for  a KumMr  in  Lahore.  The  Kolal  is  a 
got  of  the  Mir£s(s  and  its  members  are  mir&sis  to  the  Kumhars,  though  they  sometimes 
work  as  Kumhars  also. 

f In  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  however,  they  claim  descent  from  Mfr  Katal. 

X Haji  Gilgu  is  here  explained  to  be  the  perfect  saint  who  could  fulfil  all  desires. 

§ They  say  the  jhar.dirs  are  the  khalifas  of  their  priests. 

j|  The  Delhi  chauihri  used  to  attend  all  important  meetings  in  Gurgaon,  but  he  is  now 
said  to  have  appointed  (subordinate  ?)  chaadhris  in  towns  and  villages. 

There  is  also  said  to  be  a chaudhii  for  each  group  of  villages. 
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disputes,  unless  tried  on  the  spot,  are  brought  for  trial  before  a 
panchayat . Each  chauntra  has  its  chaudhri,  whose  office  is  not  usual- 
ly hereditary,  and  he  presides  over  the  panchayat. 

The  chaudhri  visits  any  village  in  his  chauntra  at  weddings,  funerals 
or  other  gatherings.  At  a wedding  he  receives  a rupee,  some  ghi 
and  a little  fruit.  If  the  chaudhri  of  any  other  chauntra  attends  he 
receives  sweets  and  ghi . If  not  present  in  person  the  chaudhri  gets 
only  Re.  1 in  cash.  This  money  is  earmarked  for  the  expenses  of  the 
whole  community  or  its  panchayat.  A chaudhri  can  impose  a fine  of 
Rs.  100  or  even  excommunicate  an  offender.  Among  Hindu  Kumhdrs 
the  cliaiidhri  gets  a turban  or  4 copper  coins  at  a wedding  or  a hdj. 
In  Gurgaon  ho  receives  Re.  1 and  a turban  at  a wedding  or  hdj  ; and 
decides  disputes  relating  to  contracts  of  betrothal  or  marriage,  innova- 
tions in  custom,  and  judges  co-habitation  with  a woman  of  another 
caste.  As  a punishment  he  can  fine  the  offender  or  compel  him  to 
entertain  the  brotherhood. 

In  Ivdngra  the  KurnMrs  had  their  gaddt  or  head-quarters  at  some 
place  in  the  south,  long  since  forgotten.  Under  native  rule  they  also 
had  a book,  called  panchnatd,  which  prescribed  the  wedding  rites  and 
in  which  the  names  of  the  married  pair  were  registered,  the  elder 
[chaudhri)  receiving  annas  8 as  his  fee,  but  the  practice  has  fallen  into 
disuse.  The  chaudhri  is  elected  and  his  powers  are  limited.  He  is 
first  consulted  in  regard  to  questions  of  betrothal,  etc.,  and  if  necessary 
he  apparently  adjudicates  upon  them. 

In  Jind  and  N&bha  the  office  of  chaudhri  is  either  hereditary  or  elec- 
tive, but  in  the  latter  State  the  Kumhars  have  chaudhris  of  their  own, 
independent  of  Hiss&r.  In  Sirmur,  the  Mahr  Kumh&rs  of  Nahan 
have  panchayats , and  a chaudhri  at  Ambdla,  but  the  Mahrs  and  Golas 
of  Paonta  have  a chaudhri  or  chauntra  at  Buria,  in  Amb£la  District, 
and  he  is  subordinate  to  the  chaudhri  at  Kalait.  At  a funeral  he  re- 
ceives a rupee  and  a pagri , but  at  a wedding  only  the  bhctji . (sweet- 
meats, etc.),  is  divided  by  (?  shared  with)  the  chaudhri  nothing'  else 
b**ing  paid  him.  Offences  against  the  brotherhood  are  punished,  by 
fine,  the  offender  being  summoned  by  the  chaudhri  before  a panchayat. 
The  chaudhri  has  a wazir , nominated  by  himself,  who  addresses  the 
panchayat  on  the  chaudhri behalf.  The  panchayat1  s finding  is  re- 
ported by  the  wazir  to  the  chaudhri  and  if  he  concurs  the  matter  is 
settled.  If  not,  it  is  again  debated  by  the  panchayat.  The  chaudhri  s 
office  is  usually  hereditary,  and  cannot  be  given  to  another  family  with- 
out consulting  the  chaudhri  and  the  panchayat. 

The  MuMni  Kumli&rs  of  Mdler  Kotla  have  only  a loose  system  of  re- 
ferring disputes,  especially  those  relating  to  marriages,  to  arbitration 
by  the  elders  of  the  sub-caste.  But  the  Desi  sub-caste  in  this  State  has 
an  ancient  system  of  administration.  The  chaudhri , who  lives  at  Basiin 
Patiala,  holds  a sanad  bestowed  on  him  by  some  ruler,  which  confers  on 
him  authority  to  decide  disputes  within  the  caste.  This  sanad  descends 
from  father  to  son.  At  wedding3  the  chaudhri  gets  Re.  1 and  a pagrj, 
which  is  presented  to  him  personally  or  sent  to  him  through  a mirdsi. 

The  panchayat  system  is  found,  more  or  less  developed  in  Lahore^ 
Amritsar,  Gurdispur,  and  Gujranw&la. 
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In  tlie  south-west  of  the  Punjab  the  chandhri  is  called  mehtar , and 
is  elected  from  the  family  in  which  the  office  is  hereditary.  He 
settles  petty  disputes  in  the  caste  and  attends  weddings  and  funerals, 
receiving  a double  share  of  the  bhdji.  His  son  as  successor  is  installed 
by  the  community  by  tying  a turban  on  his  head.  In  Mi&nw&l!, 
however,  the  system  seems  to  be  in  complete  abeyance. 

West  of  the  Indus  we  find  the  mehtar  exercising  a largo  authority 
in  Is4  Khel.  In  Peshdwar  he  is  termed  kalantar,  and  he  decides 
disputes,  but  his  chief  duty  is  or  was  to  assign  the  tasks  required  of 
the  KumMrs  under  the  Sikh  system  of  forced  labour. 

Kamhdr  dress . 

In  Kangra  the  Hindu  Desi  Kumhdr  women  wear  a nose-ring  of 
gold. 

In  M&ler  Kotla  the  Muhammadan  Mulhini  Kumlnir  women  wear 
a ghagrd  (petticoat)  and  the  ndth,  but  these  are  not  worn  by  the 
Desl  women,  who  wear  instead  an  angia  or  bodice.  In  Ntibha  the 
Desi  women  wear  over  their  trousers  a pahan,  which  hangs  from  the 
neck,  the  upper  part  forming  a bodice.  The  Mult/uus  wear  a gown. 

In  Maler  Kotla*  the  Mahr  wives  wear  the  ndth,  whereas  those  of 
the  Gola  sub-caste  do  not.,  and  in  N&bha  they  do  not  bore  the  nose. 
The  Mahr  women  in  the  latter  State  also  wear  loose  trousers  below  the 
gown. 

In  Mulfc&n  the  Hindu  Utradlu  females  used  to  wear  a gold  noth . 
The  Muhammadan  (Mult&nis  mostly)  Kumlnir  females  wear  the 
pairdhan  or  chola  through  life,  as  a rule,  but  some  of  them,  chiefly 
the  Kalai  or  Kailai,  who  are  found  in  Bahawalpur,  replace  the  chola  by 
the  clioli  after  marriage. 

In  Mi&nw&H  tahsil  girls  assume  the  chola  after  marriage.  In  Leiah 
Kumhdr  women  wear  any  ornament  save  the  nose-ring  and  those 
worn  on  the  feet. 

The  Kumh&rs  give  their  name  to  Kumh&rsain,  one  of  the  smaller 
Simla  Hill  States.  The  State  was  founded  by  Pali  dr  Singh,  one  of 
four  Brahman  brothers  from  Gaya,  who  had  a pet  cat  which  was 
killed  by  a mouse  that  sprang  upon  Uier  from  beneath  one  of  the 
1 8 potters’  wheels  tin* n at  work  at  Kumhdrsain.  He  complained  to 
Koteshart  Mahddeo,  who  is  said  to  be  the  owner  of  the  chiefsliip 
[gaddi),  and  the  god  promised  him  redress.  So  all  the  Kumhdrs  were 
killed,  except  a pregnant  woman  and  her  descendants  still  live  in  the 
State. 

K^nuAh-panthi.  A sect,  founded  some  40  years  ago  by  Hdkim  Singh 
of  Rdmpur,  in  Patiala.  Hdkim  Singh  was  described  as  an  insignificant 
looking  man,  living  in  filth,  and  possessing  a few  tracts  and  a New 
Testament  in  Panjabi  (which  he  had  obtained  from  American  Mis- 


,*  And  also  in  Jind,  where  the  ndth  is  said  to  be  of  gold  or  silver.  In  this  State  it  is  also 
added  that  the  Mahrs  use  waggons  at  weddings,  whereas  the  Golas,  both  men  and  women, 
must  ride  asses  on  such  occasions.  Golas  themselves  beat  drums,  which  Mahrs  will 
not  condescend  to  do,  at  a wedding. 

■f  Koteshar  or  Koti  deota  is  still  the  god  of  the  Stats  and  has  a templo  at  Madholi,  a 
village  in  Kumhivsain. 
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sionaries  at  Ludhiana),  from  which  he  used  to  read  to  his  few  followers; 
but  they  soon  numbered  about  3,000  souls,  and  included  several  well- 
to-do  inhabitants  of  R&mpur.  His  preaching  too  underwent  change, 
and  he  taught  that  the  British  Government  would  shortly  be  replaced 
by  his  own.  Giving  himself  up  to  religious  meditation  as  a lad, 
H&kim  Singh  who  was  a Jat,  wandered  about  for  several  years  as  a 
faqir  visiting  shrines  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  belief 
that,  by  so  doing,  he  would  atone  for  his  past  sins  and  obtain  merit 
in  the  eyes  of  God.  Then  he  settled  down  at  his  native  village  and 
began  to  preach  the  worship  of  the  Neh  Ivalank  Avatar*  or  spotless 
incarnation  of  the  Deity.  He  obtained  some  Christian  books  from 
the  missionaries  at  Ludhiana  and  declared  that  Christ  was  the  Neh 
Kalank,  and  that  lie  was  himself  an  incarnation  of  Christ ; the  Imam 
Mahdi  expected  by  Muhammadans,  and  also  the  Raghnath  believed 
in  by  Hindus.  He  taught  his  disciples  to  eat  together  and  called  his 
sect  KuncMh  Pan  tin,  kdnddh  meaning  an  earthen  vessel,  and  panth, 
a sect).t  He  enjoined  strict  morality,  and  declared  that  the  Satyug, 
or  era  of  truth,  was  about  to  commence.  While  acknowledging 
Christ  was  the  true  Guru,  he  maintained  that  he  himself  was  an 
incarnation  of  Christ,  and  that  it  was  for  him  to  baptize. 

Originally  a disciple  of  one  Tharfcpuri,  a sadli  of  his  own  village, 
for  20  years  Hdkim  Singh  did  not  come  out  of  his  house.  Ho  had 
his  head  shaved  and  also  tliose  of  several  women.  To  avoid  obeying 
the  calls  of  nature,  he  used  to  put  a stick  down  his  throat  after 
eating  and  so  cause  himself  to  vomit.  This  was  called  neuli  karam. 
He  was  believed  to  possess  the  power  (called  joga  hhids)  of  being  able 
to  hold  his  breath  for  a longtime  without  showing  any  sign  of  life.  Ho 
was  a great-opium  eater  and  when  visitors  called  on  him  the  first  thing 
he  offered  them  was  opium. 

Kundi. — (1)  A Pntban  tribe  of  the  same  descent  as  the  Nidzi.  The 
original  Kundi  country  consists  of  a tract  lying  along  the  Sohali 
stream  below  the  Rhittani  range  in  the  Tdnk  tahsil  of  Dora  Ismail 
Khdn.  The  tribe  is  loathe  to  emigrate  and  herds  together  in  its  old 
villages,  and  all  their  eastern  villages  have  been  occupied  by  immi- 
grants from  Marwat.  The  Kundis  are  a Pawinda  tribe,  but  settled  in  the 
district  about  the  same  time  as  the  Daulat  Khel  Loliani.  The  Kundi 
are  or  were  a lawless  tribe  and  great  robbers,  and  the  proverb  ran  : 
tf  Better  a dead  Kundi  than  a live  one.”  (2)  See  also  under  Isperka. 

Kundu,  a tribe  of  Jats  descended  from  Kundu,  a Rajput,  who  married  a 
Jdt  widow  by  kareiva  and  so  lost  status.  It  is  found  iu  Jind  tahsil. 
(See  under  Phogdt.) 

Konjianwala,  a sect  of  fctqirs,  said  to  practise  divination  by  means  of  keys. 
They  appear  to  come  from  Sidlkot  and  are  found  in  Jhelum.  They 
are  probably  Rawals. 

Kunjra,  Kunjra,  Kartjnjra,  a hawker  of  vegetables,  kunjrd  is  a 
purely  occupational  term  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  ^Hindustani, 

* There  is  a prophecy  in  the  Hindu  Shastars  to  the  effect  that  “ Neh  Kalank  Avatar  ” 
will  be  boro*,  in  the  house  of  a Khatri  in  village  Sambhal  in  the  Moradabdd  district  in 
Sambat  1S40  A.D.  1883-84. 

| So  called  because  they  all  eat  in  common. 
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as  sabzi-farosh  is  tlie  Persian,  for  green-grocer.  The  big  men  generally 
use  the  latter  term,  the  small  costermongers  the  former.  But  in  no 
case  is  it  a caste.  The  Kunjra  belongs  as  a rule  to  one  of  the  castes 
of  market  gardeners  which  have  been  described  under  minor  agri- 
cultural tribes.  I do  not  know  why  Kunjr£  should  have  been  returned 
under  that  name  only  in  the  east.  It  may  be  that  in  other  parts  of 
the  Province  it  is  more  usual  to  call  the  seller  of  vegetables  an  Ar&ln 
or  Bdghban,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  the  word  Kunjr£  is  little 
used.  This  probably  is  the  true  explanation,  as  the  figures  for  Native 
States  show  the  same  peculiarity. 

Kupchani,  a Baloch  sept,  now  represented  by  only  a few  families  in 
Bhakkar  tahsil. 

Their  tradition  is  that  they  fled  from  Persia  into  Balochistan, 
whence  they  were  expelled  by  the  Marri,  Bugti  and  K&hiri  Baloch. 
But  they  also  say  that  they  are  an  offshoot  of  the  Qaisarani  tribe 
of  Sanghar  tahsil  in  Dera  Ghazi  Kh&n  whose  chief  is  stated  to  keep 
their  genealogical  tree.  In  the  east  Kachhi  of  Balochistdn  the 
Harris,  Bugtis  and  K&hiris  all  say  that  prior  to  their  advent  into 
that  tract  it  was  held  by  a people  called  Kupch&ni  of  J£t  origin 
or  status.  This  tradition  lends  support  to  the  theory  that  Balochistan 
was  once  occupied  by  Jats,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  Pathan,  Brahui 
and  Baloch. 

KtJKAt,  see  Korai.  Kurai  is  also  a Teli  got . 

Kuran,  Kuram,  a group  of  Kanrts  found  in  the  Simla  Hill  States  of 
Baslialir,  Jubbal,  Balsan,  etc.,  and  comprising  numerous  septs.  Kur&ns 
give  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  Khash  Kanets.  In  Bashahr  the 
Kur&n  is  also  called  Rahu,  q . v. 

Kuear,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Kureshi,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shfihpur,  see  Quraish. 

Kurmi,  Kumbhi  (Kanbi,  Kimi). — A great  caste  of  cultivators  very  widely 
spread  over  the  eastern  parts  of  Hiudust&n  and  the  Deccan.  f Of 
good  caste  is  the  Kunbin,  with  hoe  in  hand  she  weeds  the  fields 
together  with  her  husband/  But  in  the  cantonments  of  the  Punjab 
the  Kurmis  are  generally  occupied,  like  other  Purbias,  in  cutting 
grass,  weaving  and  serving  as  grooms ; and  they  are  even  said  to 
keep  pigs.  They  are,  of  course,  a very  low  caste;  lower  far  in  social 
standing  than  the  indigenous  agricultural  castes  of  the  Punjab. 

Kurpalka,  au  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Kurt  ana,  see  Kut&n&. 

Kurtana,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Sh&hpur. 

Kuretanab,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Kurunjra,  see  under  Kunjra.  A green-grocer. 

Kusan  (?  Kasan',  ‘ those,  generally,  who  derive  their  livelihood  direofcly 
from  the  soil/  as  opposed  to  zamindar  : H.  Davidson:  Lrid'ii&na 
Settlement  Report , 1859,  p.  29, 
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KtJT,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shahpur. 

Kutana,  for  Kurtana  or  Kurutana. — The  term  for  a Muhammadan  Chuhra 
in  the  south-west  Punjab  and  equivalent  to  Musalli  in  the  north-west. 
The  Kurtana  are  a class  of  sweepers,  converted  to  Islam,  who  are 
settled  on  the  bank  of  the  lower  Indus  and  have  given  up  scavenging 
and  eating  carrion  and  taken  to  making  ropes  and  working  in 
grass  and  reeds.  The  word  is  sometimes  applied  to  any  Muhammadan 
sweeper,  but,  strictly  speaking,  only  a convert  who  has  become  a 
halal-khor  or  eater  of  thing3  permitted  by  the  Muhammadan  law,  is 
a Kurtana.  Some  Kurtanas  even  cultivate  land  on  their  own  account ; 
and,  so  long  as  they  do  no  scavengering,  the  Kurt&nas  are  admitted 
to  religious  equality  by  other  Musalmdns.  Possibly  the  Kurt&nas  of 
the  Indus  banks  are  a distinct  caste  or  people  from  the  Chubras,  but 
they  return  no  large  tribes  and  appear  to  be  a caste  formed  from  the 
debris  of  numerous  tribes  degraded  by  function.  In  the  south-west 
the  term  Khoja  is  also  applied  to  a converted  sweeper  aud  is  thus 
synonymous  with  Kurtdnas,  which  literally  means  ( flogger  ’ or  exe- 
cutioner : see  foot-note  to  p.  183,  supra . 

Kuthralo,  a sept  of  the  Bhattis,  descended  from  Kuthr&l,  son  of  Bhoni, 
and  found  in  Si&lbot. 


End  op  Volume  It. 
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